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Vou. II, Marcon, 1898. 


PUBLIC ART IN AMERICAN CITIES. 


A close survey of what has been done in American cities in the 
direction of municipal art readily reveals how little has been ac- 
complished. Some progress has recently been made, it is true, 
but we are still very near the starting point. The average citizen 
seldom visits the few public buildings, monuments, paintings and 
pieces of sculpture that the city has provided, and their influence 
issmall and transitory, The inartistic structures, the narrow 
streets and the glaring posters which daily flaunt themselves upon 
the vision obliterate any impression that an occasional visit to 
art centers may make. 

“The so-called utilitarian spirit, the so-called progress, the so- 
called practical citizen have much to answer for. One of the 
most beautiful locations ever granted a people has been ruthlessly 
ravaged. Every natural advantage, every natural beauty has 
been ignored ; every opportunity sacrificed to the steady onward 
march of seried streets.”* 

In recent years steps have been taken to make amends 
for this disregard of municipal art. Public authorities have 
done very little, and the responsibility for carrying for- 
ward the work has fallen upon voluntary organizations, 
which have followed one of two courses. On the one hand 
the belief that the development of art appreciation and of a 
demand for municipal art by public opinion is the surest and 
most lasting means of attaining the desired goal, has suggested 
education as the motive power. This belief finds its justification 
in the constant dependence of officials upon public opinion, their 
willingness to grant any demand, provided it is stated in no un- 
certain words, and the fact that no permanent advance can be 
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made unless it is supported by a strong public sentiment. On 
the other hand, there is a belief that when a beginning has been 
made, statues erected and buildings decorated, the wisdom of the 
movement will be conceded, civic pride will be aroused, private 
individuals will heartily respond, popular interest will become 
enlisted, and the city itself will move forward asa unit. This 
belief finds its justification in the power of example and the ele- 
vating influence of beautiful buildings, attractive paintings and 
realistic sculpture. The actual realization of the pleasure and in- 
spiration of art will do more, it is claimed, than decades of agita- 
tion. These two ideas are not contradictory, and one organization 
might easily combine both in its creed; each supplements the 
other. But, as a matter of fact, they are seldom united. 
MUNICIPAL ART IN PHILADELPHIA. 

Probably the Fairmount Park Art Association of Philadelphia 
and the Municipal Art Societies of New York and Cincinnati are 
the best examples of the many societies that have clung to the 
second of these beliefs. The former is the oldest society of its 
kind in the United States, having been founded in 1871. For 
many years its efforts were directed towards the purchasing of 
works of art with which to beautify Fairmount Park, but within 
the past few years its field has been extended to include the whole 
city. The Association, now comprising some fourteen hundred 
members, has secured since its inception over thirty oil paintings, 
bronzes, marble and granite statues, groups and fountains, in- 
volving within the past ten years an expenditure of over $100,000, 
These have been placeG in appropriate places in Fairmount Park, 
in Memorial Hall or Horticultural Hall. An equestrian statue of 
General Grant has just been completed, and $5,000, about half the 
sum required, appropriated by the city for a pedestal. $500,000 
for a Soldiers and Sailors Gateway, the bequest of Mr. Richard 
Smith, to be expended under the direction of the Association, 
will provide a most elaborate structure and greatly add to the 
beauty of the city. 

What Women Have Done. 


What the Fairmount Park Art Association has undertaken in 
one direction, the Civic Club has sought to accomplish in another. 
This Club, composed entirely of women, was organized January 
Ist, 1894, as a protest against the lack of interest in and respect 
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for civic affairs, especially among women.* The key-note to 
its success is to be found in the phrase, ‘‘ Education and Co- 
operation.’’ It may seem old-fashioned, shop-worn and repulsive 
to those optimists who are always advocating some new scheme 
to purify politics, to create a higher sociai life and to usher in 
the millennium centuries before its time, but the excellent results 
attained have proved the wisdom of its selection. 

or convenience, the Club is divided into four departments ; 
Municipal Government. Education, Social Science and Art; but 
only one line of its activity concerns us at present, viz., the note- 
worthy achievements of the Committee on Art. This Committee 
recognizes the erection of statutes and the decoration of municipal 
buildings as valuable civic assets, but firmly believes that if a 
permanent interest in municipal art is to be created, more must 
be done to cultivate within the minds of the bourgeois the desire 
and the demand for the beautiful. In no cities do public officials 
strive so earnestly to keep in harmony with public opinion as in 
American cities. Scarcely ever do they attempt to shape public 
opinion, but eagerly listen for the faintest whisper which may re- 
veal to them the direction public sentiment is to pursue. We may 
find fault, we may launch our most ‘violent anathemas at the 
politician and pray for more statesmen, we may wrap the robe 
of self-righteousness about us and withdraw to our housetop 
to speculate upon the downfall of municipal government, but 
the fact remains. The only wise course is to recognize 
its existence and so utilize it as to accomplish worthy ends. 
This the Civic Club has done and, refraining from useless pro- 
tests, has attempted to arouse interest and to cultivate the zsthe- 
tic sense which is possessed to a greater or less degree by every 
one, although its its infrequent use may seem to declare its non- 
existence. 

The Decoration of School Rooms. 

The most unique feature of the Club’s work has been the 
decoration of one of the city school buildings. At the death of 
Mrs. J. Dundas Lippincott, a most energetic and enthusiastic 
member of the Club, it was felt that her noble work should be 
commemorated in some appropriate manner. The decoration of 
a public school building which should bear her name was finally 


* The following facts regarding the history and work of the Civic Club have been 
kindly furnished by its efficient secretary, Miss Wetherill, and the energetic 
chairman of the Committee on Art, Ellen Stuart Patterson. 
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determined upon, and the school at the corner of Nineteenth and 
Addison streets, very near to where she had lived and labored. was 
chosen. With the assistance of friends, a large number of casts, 
flags and pictures were secured, and the fourteen rooms and stair- 
ways of the building decorated in an artistic manner. In every 
instance care has been taken to properly distribute the decora- 
tions, with the result that pictures in the kindergarten room, for 
example, are such as to be easily understood by the child of five 
years. In one room are casts of several distinguished authors, 
with now and then a scene from a masterpiece. The prominent 
characters in American history are placed in a third room, and 
besides developing the artistic sense of the pupil by keeping con- 
stantly before his vision a work of art, also cause the otherwise 
dull text-book to become a reality. Still other rooms are devoted 
to animal life, natural scenery, famous paintings and sculpture, 
effects of the forces of nature, patriotism, Greek and Roman his- 
tory, ef cetera. The young man in charge of the building assures 
the visitor that although the pupils are quite young, owing to the 
grade of the school, yet they manifest keen interest in the 
paintings and casts, and when they first see a picture eagerly 
inquire as to the story or ideas it represents and often look up 
the story themselves. They do not hesitate to express an opinion 
upon the artistic merit of a painting, even calling attention to 
the very detail in which it does not receive their approval. Of 
course the decisions rendered would not always be accepted by 
more advanced artists, and very often they take an exceedingly 
practical turn as the criticism of the janitor, who ‘‘ wished that 
Marcus Aurelius had shaved before he sat for his cast, as it was 
awful hard to get the dust out of his whiskers.”’ 

The influence of these paintings and casts can hardly be over- 
estimated. The admiration and the desire for the beautiful are 
aroused in youth, and no matter how in after years, it may be 
repressed and neglected in the up-hill struggle for existence, the 
effects of this early training are never wholly obliterated. The 
single picture in the one bare room called home may be a cheaply 
engraved chromo, but it often represents a longing for the beau- 
tiful which can be satisfied in no other way, owing to the very 
meagre income of the family. And until public or private initia- 
tive shall have satisfied the demand for municipal art which 
societies such as the Civic Club have been arousing, the cheap 
chromo must answer. 
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The Club has also decorated several other schools, but none so 
thoroughly as the Alice Lippincott School. Itis to be hoped that 
this extremely practical and beneficial work will be continued, 
for the impression made day by day in the school life of the pupil 
ean never be effaced, and compared with an occasional view of a 
piece of sculpture or a painting its effect is immeasurable. 

Free Art Exhibitions. 

The Civic Club is trying to reach the older people as well. 
A circulating picture gallery was started in 1896 which 
now contains 133 pictures which radiate from two centers of 
distribution—a plan similar to that tried in Boston and Lon- 
don with great success. Free evening picture exhibitions are 
also being undertaken and the poorer classes induced to attend 
by distributing tickets with personal invitations as far 
as possible. It was first proposed to have a loan ex- 
hibition in the congested portion of the city, but the non-exist- 
ence of a fire-proof hall made it necessary to bring the mountain 
toMahomet. The plan of having a free exhibition in the Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts upon certain evenings was suggested, but the 
lirectors were somewhat sceptical. They said that the Academy 
was free to all during the day, Sundays included, and if the peo- 
ple wished to attend they had ample opportunity to do so. In 
reply it was urged that few working people had time during the 
day, and that free evening exhibitions would be more successful. 
The results have proved the wisdom of the plan. Two exhibi- 
tions have been held each winter, tickets to which have been 
issued through labor leagues, friendly societies, guilds and sim- 
iar organizations, and as many as 2,500 have attended in one 
wening. To every ticket is attached a coupon, and the holder is 
asked to vote for his favorite picture, a feature that insures 
greater attention and closer scrutiny. This year the highest 
tumber of votes was cast for ‘‘ Mother and Child,’’ by George 
le Forest Brush. 

Like other cities, Philadelphia has had the good fortune to 
possess a number of associations whose objects have been the 
stablishment of small parks and playgrounds, the widening of 
‘treets and the erection of better tenements, but from the present 
pint of view these are of little importance. Their efforts have 
iften resulted in making the city more beautiful, but artistic 
‘fect has been subordinated to the improvement of economic and 
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social ‘conditions, and it would be illogical to explain their 
methods of action and results in this article, however commend. 
able and beneficial they may have been. 

As far as the public authorities are concerned, not muchi has 
been accomplished in Philadelphia beyond the creation and main- 
tenance of parks and the erection of a few buildings, statues and 
small bridges. It was proposed to decorate the council chamber 
a year or so ago, and a competition was held, but nothing has 
since been done, the reason being given that the awards were 
unsatisfactory. 


MUNICIPAL ART IN NEW YORK. 


Considering the functions of the city from the esthetic point 
of view, one’s thoughts most naturally turn to public parks. 
For years the beauties of Central Park in New York City have 
been recounted by visitors from other States and foreign coun- 
tries. <A site superbly endowed by nature has been made even 
more beautiful and surpassingly resplendent by man. Other 
cities have followed the example of New York. Chicago has 


constructed a magnificent system of parks and_ boulevards. 
Washington attracts many tourists because of its parks and 
squares. The city that cannot boast of at least one park hardly 
deserves to be called a city. But this movement is not an 
zsthetic one entirely. The desire to have breathing spaces for 
the congested population of the city, a place for riding, driving, 
boating, skating and various other sports, has been the principal 
factor. Especially is this seen in the present demand for small 
parks and playgrounds—a most worthy cause, but not closely 
connected with municipal art. 

In the erection of public buildings, such as police and fire 
stations, court houses, school buildings and city halls, there is 
abundant opportunity to combine beauty with utility, but until 
recently it has seldom been done. Every city contains at least 
one example of the lack of artistic ability upon the part of city 
architects. Occasionally there has been an attempt to consider 
the artistic effect with the result that the structure is usually 
neither artistic nor sanitary. It serves one purpose, which is 
perhaps the paramount idea, viz., the enormous expenditure of 
money. The Philadelphian need not come to New York to find 
an illustration of this statement. Very recently there has been 4 
reaction, and many of our public buildings are now quite artistic. 
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To attain this result it has not been necessary, as some supposed, 
tomake them less convenient nor less sanitary, but quite the 
reverse. Probably the most marked contrasts will be found in 
New York, for within the last ten years this city has been the 
worst and the best governed of any city in the United States. A 
comparison of the school buildings recently constructed with 
those of the anti-Strong administration is a revelation, but still 
there is abundant opportunity for improvement. 

The new Appellate Court Building, of which Mr. James 
Brown Lord is the architect, heralds, it is believed, a new era 
in municipal art. As is well known, the contractor's estimate 
included a considerable sum to be expended on external sculpture 
and internal mural paintings. The interior work will principally 
be located in the entrance hall and the court room. In the latter 
will be three large panels, devoted to allegorical paintings, and a 
frieze over four feet in width extending around the room. The 
general treatment of the entrance hall will correspond with that 
of the court room, and the statues for the exterior will be the 
best American sculptors can produce. The new Hall of Records 
will be, it is hoped, of equal artistic merit and a credit to the city. 

No American city has constructed an art gallery and filled it 
with paintings and sculpture, although it is quite common in 
Europe to find municipal art galleries and museums. The 
hearest approach is the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York City. In this case the city has erected a public building 
upon property belonging to the city, and leased it to a private 
corporation without any charge fgr rentals or repairs. The asso- 
ciation which controls the museum is a private corporation char- 
tered by the State and annually expends large sums of money in 
purchasing valuable paintings and pieces of sculpture, maintain- 
ing scholarships for art students, providing lectures upon art 
topics, and in various other ways promoting an interest in and an 
appreciation for the highest type of art. The collection it has 
made is second to none in the United States, and is one in which 
all citizens of New York have great pride. It is valued at upwards 
of $8,000,000. 


The Decoration of Public Buildings. 


The first attempt by private societies either in New York City 
orin any other American city to decorate public buildings to any 
great extent was made by the Municipal Art Society of New 
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York. Founded in March, 1893, ‘‘ to provide adequate sculptural 
and pictorial decorations for the public buildings and parks of the 
City of New York,”’ it soon secured five hundred members, and 
with all the ardor of youth entertained most gigantic plans. The 
first objective point was the decoration of the Court Room of Oyer 
Terminer. A competition was held and the sketch of Mr. Edward 
Simmons awarded first prize. The work of decoration was soon 
begun, and completed nearly two years ago, at an expense of 
$5,000. Undoubtedly neither the business man of practical 
affairs nor the ward politician can yet perceive the wisdom of 
such an expenditure for mural paintings. Indeed, it was with 
some difficulty that permission was secured to begin the work, 
and the Society almost became disheartened because of the appar- 
ent distrust with which their suggestions were received. Had it 
not been for the efforts of Mr. Gilroy, who was then Mayor and 
who proceeded to severally admonish some of his political asso- 
ciates and subordinates, the undertaking would have been 
brought to a standstill. 

The advisability of spending so much time, energy and money 
upon one “work of art, has been questioned, but whoever con- 
siders the future and not the present will give boundless praise 
to the officers and members of the Municipal Art Society for hav- 
ing produced one work of art of which all may justly be proud. 
Hasty sketches, half finished paint-daubs are abundant, and as 
cheap and valuelessas they are numerous. What are wanted are 
genuine works of art, works that will live through the decades, 
works that will speak of civic pride, patriotism, and considera- 
tion of the future. The artless sculptor may boast of a stone 
image (not to say statue) executed in nine days, but was the 
Ducal Palace of Venice built in a month, was the Germania 
chiseled in a fortnight,-or was the Madonna painted in a day? 
The Municipal Art Society builded even better than it knew and 
future critics will need to make one exception at least to the short- 
sightedness which pervades our municipal activities. 

Since the completion of the mural painting in the Criminal 
Courts Building, the efforts of the Society have been devoted to 
the erection of a suitable memorial to Mr. Richard M. Hunt, who 
was until his death President of the Society and intensely inter- 
ested in municipal art. Other organizations have assisted most 
heartily, and $15,000 has been secured. While the memorial has 
been planned and carried forward largely as an evidence of the 
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high appreciation of Mr. Hunt’s services, its relation to municipal 
art has not been forgotten. The work, which takes the form of a 
white marble exhedra or semicircular seat adorned with two 
bronze caryatides and a bust of Mr. Hunt, is to be built in the 
wall of Central Park, opposite the Lenox Library Building—one 
of Mr. Hunt’s masterpieces. But for the impassable condition of 
Fifth avenue, the memorial would have been in place ere this, 
but the coming summer will see it completely erected. 


Municipal Art Commissions. 


Although New York has done little in a positive way, it has 
recently undertaken to prevent mediocre or inferior monuments 
and works of art being received, acquired or erected by the city. 
The first movement in this direction dates from the present de- 
cade, when the Park Board decided that better results would be 
obtained if a number of artists and sculptors were to be consulted 
upon all questions involving art. This was, of course, an extra- 
legal body, and its decisions were not binding upon the Park 
Board unless it chose to adopt them, which it usually did. A 
proposal to construct a speedway in Central Park and later along 
the Harlem River, with little regard for the artistic effect of the 
scheme, so aroused the various art societies that they tempora- 
rily united to oppose the plan. Having once seen what could be 
accomplished in this way, they were led to establish a perma- 
nent organization, viz., the Fine Arts Federation. A little later 
the Arion Society offered the Heine Fountain to the Park Board, 
which referred the question of accepting it to the National Sculp- 
ture Society. This Society advised that the fountain be refused, 
and the Park Board accepted the suggestion. An appeal was 
made to the Board of Aldermen, which was about to accept the 
the fountain, when the French Law was passed at the suggestion of 
the Fine Arts Federation. This Act* provided that no statue, 
piece of sculpture or any other work of art in the nature 
ofa public monument or memorial should be erected upon 
amy ground or placed within any building belonging to the city, 
uless the approval of the Mayor, the President of the: Board 
of Aldermen, the President of the National Sculpture Society, 
and the President of the Municipal Art Society should be given. 
lfany one of these four persons withheld his approval, the monu- 


* Approved March 15th, 1896, C. 108. 
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ment or the memorial could not be accepted. The most note- 
worthy instance under this Act was the refusal of the Presidents 
of the National Sculpture Society and the Municipal Art Society to 
sanction the erection of a Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument at the 
Plaza, unless planned so as to bea part of acomprehensive scheme 
for the decoration of that locality. The purpose of this Jaw 
was, as is seen, entirely negative. Nothing could be accom. 
plished in a positive way. However, it was the success of this 
experiment and the recognized need of some authority which 
should decide upon the merit of a work of art that induced the 
insertion of a similar provision in the Greater New York Charier, 

The present Art Commission is composed of the Mayor, the 
President of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the President of 
the New York Public Library, the President of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Art and Sciences, and one painter, one sculptor, one 
architect, and three residents of the city no one of whom shal! be 
either a painter, sculptor, architect or a member of any similar 
profession. The last six are appointed by the Mayor from a list 
of not less than eighteen, which list is drafted and submitted by 
the Fine Arts Federation. As thus constituted, the Commission 
is really under the control of persons nominated by the Fine Arts 
Federation, for the Mayor must select from the names proposed, 
a condition which gives the Federation extremely large powers. 
The Commission has power to accept or reject works of art 
acquired by the city by gift, purchase or otherwise, and the rejec- 
tion of a work of art prevents its being erected upon any street, 
square, park or public ground, or placed in any municipal build- 
ing. When requested by the Mayor, the Commission has similar 
powers over plans for municipal buildings, bridges, approaches, 
parks, gates, fences, lamps or other structures erected upon prop- 
erty belonging to the city. 

The influence of the Commission will, of course, be entirely 
negative. It cannot cause the city to erect art galleries or deco- 
rate municipal buildings with beautiful paintings. It can only 
prevent the erection of inartistic statues, pieces of sculpture, or 
the acceptance of mediocre paintings. The moment it attempts 
to pass beyond this sphere, its usefulness will become very 
limited, for at present there does not seem to be a strong desire 
for large expenditures upon municipal art, and its efforts, although 
based upon the best of motives, would very likely be viewed with 
suspicion as being of selfish origin. The time will come—it must 
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come—When more attention will be paid to municipal art, but the 
province of the Art Commission seems to be confined to achieving 
negative results, leaving to the proper municipal authorities 
the work of projecting improvements and proposing plans for the 
beautifying of the city. 

THE MOVEMENT IN BOSTON. 

For many years Boston has had an art commission similar in 
organization and purpose to the one which exists in New York 
City. Its history dates from 1890, and although one would natu- 
rally expect its successful existence to have had an influence upon 
the adoption of a similar plan in New York, such was not the 
case. The development in each city seems to have gone on inde- 
pendently, being due in each case’to the recognized need of such 
abody rather than the desire to imitate or adopt any plan previ- 
ously tried. The Boston Art Commission is composed of the 
Mayor, the President of the Trustees of the Boston Publie Li- 
brary, the President of the Trustees of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
the President of the Boston Society of Architects, and the 
President of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Its 
powers are practically the same as the New York Commission, 
but a bill is before the legislature at the present moment to extend 
its functions. 

The public buildings in which most attention is paid to the 
esthetic consideration are the public libraries. Boston and 
Chicago have just erected most magnificent buildings, and the 
New York Public Library will soon be added to the list. 
Now and then a city undertakes to decorate a portion of a 
public building as in Boston, which undoubtedly has gone 
futher in this direction than any other city. The great staircase, 
and the corridors to which it leads, inthe new public library have 
ben adorned with symbolical paintings by Puvis de Chavannes, 
amdin the delivery room is a broad frieze executed by Mr. Abbey. 
Several smaller portions of the building have been intelligently 
treated by other artists, such as two bronse doors by Mr. French and 
vulptural decorations for the interior by St. Gaudens, which are 





lot yet finished. The expenses have been paid by the city, and 
these decorations may be considered as municipal art in the 
fullest sense of the word. It is also encouraging to note that in the 
large Memorial Hall of the State House, provision has just been 
made for a system of wall painting by competent artists. 
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IN GENERAL. 

In Cincinnati, the Municipal Art Society has been the prinei- 
pal moving factor. When organized in May, 1894, it was modeled 
very closely after the New York Society. The most important 
work undertaken is the decoration of the vestibule of the City 
Hall, which involves the painting of a ceiling and two walls, and 
spandrels ona third. The commission was given to Mr. O. W, 
Beck, who expects that the work will completely be installed by 
the close of the present year. 

The first attempt extensively to decorate State buildings was made 
at Albany when Mr. Hunt was engaged to decorate the tympana of 
the Assembly Hall of the State capitol, and although his work was 
afterwards covered up by repair of faulty construction, it was 
one of the most noted pieces of mural painting in the United 
States. Other portions of the capitol have been decorated, and 
the visitor will long remember the Senate chamber and the 
western staircase as excellent examples of public art. 

Of the many other instances in which more or less attention 
has been given to artistic effect, the most important are the 
magnificent Congressional Library, the sculptural and mural 
decoration of the United States capitol, and that temporary but 
marvelous creation—the Columbian Exposition. 


While this brief résumé easily convinces one that compara 
tively little has been done either by the city or by voluntary 
organizations in the direction of municipal art, still some progress 
has been made. In every American municipality a comparison 
of the present and the past shows three things to be true, viz, 
that the present city is far more artistic and beautiful ; that the 
artistic sense of its citizens has developed; and that the demand 
for more consideration of art is rapidly increasing. The first needs 
no explantion nor proof. It is almost axiomatic. The second 
and third are demonstrated by the same facts. Indeed, they are 
almost inseparable, for an appreciation of the beautiful is always 
accompanied by the desire for the beautiful. Compare the office 
buildings being constructed to-day with those of twenty years 
ago. One may severely criticise the artistic effect of the ‘‘sky- 
scraper,” but it is much more beautiful than it would have been i 
erected a decade ago. But to secure a firmer basis of comparison, 
contrast the six-story building of to-day with the six-story build 
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ing of 1880. Noone will deny the artistic superiority of the 
former. The same is true of our dwellings, our interior and ex- 
terior decorations, our parks and even our streets lamps. And 
what does this mean, if it does not mean that the demand for 
more beautiful buildings has greatly increased. What has led 
our contractors to construct more beautiful buildings, our land- 
lords to decorate more beautifully their houses and our public offi- 
cals to consider more fully artistic effect and not mere cheapness ? 
One factor has been the desire to excell, the gratification which 
comes from the consciousness of possessing something beauti 
ful or of having designed a work which attracts thousands. 
Another has been belief that the advertising gained will more than 
repay the amount expended. But these are not the most import- 
ant factors. For what purpose are buildings usually erected ? 
The replies, ‘‘ for rent,’ ‘‘as investment,” tell us that itis the 
belief of the owners of the buildings that a beautiful struc- 
ture will obtain higher rents than its less artistic neighbor. And 
our own experience substantiates the belief. The vast difference 
between the old and the new has resulted chiefly from a desire to 
secure larger profits through the increasing appreciation of art 


amd the willingness to pay higher rents where beauty exists, 
eeris paribus. The actions of city officials are similarly ex- 
plained, for public approval is what the official is striving to 
secure and little is done except from this motive. Consequently 
the many attempts to beautify the streets, the parks, the public 
buildings are but the expression of a growing demand for munici- 
pal art. 





POPULAR ART IN BELGIUM. 


Here in the United States there are indications on every hand 
of a growing interest in municipal affairs, and a growing appre- 
ciation of municipal art. Recognizing the movement as a popular 
one, we contrast it with the governmental support which in 
Europe has made so many a city there a treasure casket of the 
beautiful in architecture, painting and sculpture. Itis peculiarly 
interesting, however, to note how fast is developing abroad what 
we have thought a characteristic American movement—that of 
the organized co-operation of private citizens toward the promo- 
tion of public art in the matters of commonest use, outside of the 
lines within which government incentive acts. 

Of examples that in spirit might be thought borrowed from us, 
but which in its methods may well serve as our model, is 
‘*Oeuvre Nationale de Art appliqué ala Rue et aux objets 
d@’ Utilité Publique,’’ of Brussels, popularly known as ‘‘L’ Oeuvre.” 
The character and extent of its work can best be told in the 
words of its annual report for 1896, the last one yet published, of 
which a free translation follows: 

OEUVRE NATIONALE DE L’ ART APPLIQUE A LA RUE, 
The Belgian Initiative. 

In 1894 a few artists, guided by a feeling of fraternity, of 
charity and of art, devised a humorous spectacle, La féte lumin- 
euse des galeries Saint-Hubert. The object of this display was to 
secure the impetus of general public interest ; the founding of an 
association in behalf of art applied to streets and objects of pub- 
lic utility. The idea of this Association of Official Authority, 
Competence and Good Will for the encouragement of art rapidly” 
made its way. The press was unanimous in its role of propagan- 
dist, and local committees were formed at Antwerp, Namur, 
Charleroi, Liege. 

To-day L’Oeuvre enjoys a wide repute. In Italy it is pop- 
ularly mentioned as the Opera Belga, and at Paris a similar in- 
stitution has been formed under the chairmanship of the Préfet 
of the Seine, and the auspices of the French Government. The 
great newspapers of Europe have congratulated Belgium upon 
thus taking the lead. 
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Our Sign Competition. 
This was a novelty, to stir rivalry among tradesmen who in 
general care little about giving esthetic form to their signs. 

7 “ Though mistakes were made at this first com- 
petition, it is none the less true that the most 
attractive modern signs of Brussels have resulted 

from them—those of la 
Rose, Symays, Altenloh, 
Rossum-voet, among oth- 
ers. 

Defects of inexperjence 
were bound to reveal them- 
selves, and these very de- 
fects prove how nec- 
essary it is to lay the 
foundation of effective 
teaching and promotion 
of open air decorative 

GLOVE MERCHANT'S SIGN. art. They prove how timely 

are our efforts, and how use- 

fulis LY Oeuvre. The traditions of public art have been broken for 

nearly three centuries. Our ‘‘ common sense,’’ so to say, 

counts for naught in definite applications of an art where propor- 
tion and effect are obtained only by knowledge and experience. 








HOTEL SIGNS—‘‘ THE WOLF” AND THE ‘‘ SWAN.” 


But it is not surprising to meet people who sharply criticise 
vrtain of the new signs, such as that of Couplet, from which its 
iesigner, the distinguished sculptor Leon Mignon has gained an 
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experience by which he will not fail to profit in henceforward 
putting bounds on his technique, so striking and decorative in its 


} 


VINTNER’S BANNER-SIGN. 


hand ; no shop is now built or 


work 
a cer- 
alone, 


furnished without art 
that impresses upon it 
tain cachet. In _ this 
noteworthy service ? 


breadth of treatment. 

But we note that people who 
criticise signs which have not 
attained the grade of ‘The 
Wolf’ and ‘*The Swan’’ for 
example, endure and find nat- 
ural a chaos of thousands of 
business signs, barbarian in 
appearance, hiding balconies, 
obstructing doors and windows, 
and overhanging the sidewalk 
with the unrelieved ugliness of 
their shapes. They no longer 
even notice those hideous Amer- 
ican signs. Habit has become 
a second nature to them. Our 
sign competition needed no 
second trial to make it an 
epoch ; innumerable multitudes 
helped to launch it. 

L’Oevure’s example has 
already produced its effect; 
there is a healthy stir on every 
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EGYPTIAN CIGARETTE DEALER'S SIGN. 


has not L’Oeuvre rendered a 
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What else has L/ Oeuvre done ? 


It has conceived and inaug- 
urated the promotion of arch- 
itectural treatment of signs. 
Its competitions of designs for 
signs gave occasion to real nov- 
elties in decoration ; a sign,—a 
flagstaff fixed to its place— 
‘In den Aap,’’ which won for 

§ its author, Frans van Kuyck, 

" the first prize—the sketch of a 

sign for an Egyptian cigarette 

shop, Brouckere Square, Brus- 

sels, by architect Ghysels, and 

ARCHERY STORE CASEMENT-SIGN. the Casement sign of Louis 


van Boeckel for a house at 


Lierre,—both actually executed. 
Then three handbill competitions for L’Oeuvre, for the Comité 
dela Foire of Brussels, and for the Cibils Association, brought 


together ninety competitors, of whom twenty-five were compen- 
sated or indemnified, though that sort of competition generally 
offers advantages only for one or two select ones. 

It effectually encouraged art industries applied to artistic 
work by putting modern products in comparison with fine 
ancient examples. It gave such a practical lesson to all those— 
and they are thousands—who chose to profit by it. It organized 
the National Exposition of Artistic Sign Work, ancient and 
modern, at the Musee, in August and September, 1895. This was 
the first special exposition of its kind; its substantial success 
stirred varied emotions, honorable to Brussels and Belgium, in 
foreign art and archzelogical societies. 

Opened at the vacation season, it was visited by more than six 
thousand persons. The documents gathered on that occasion re- 
mained the property of the participating committees, and have 
been preserved by L’Oeuvre for use at its future expositions. 
Free admission was given to schools and to bodies of workmen. 
Twelve schools and ten associations of workmen took advantage 
of this privilege, proving by their action that this novel and in- 
structive exhibition was equally agreeable and more useful to 
them than would have been a tumbling show, or a vaudeville. 
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For art applied to popular songs, the ceremony of prize-giving 
left an experience which will be of immeasurable profit in a wide 
field—the rendering of popular old Flemish and Walloon songs; 
which stirred to enthusiasm an audience of 1,200 persons. 

Among these plans there are two which should especially be 
carried out—the artistic and picturesque transformation of the 
squares Saint-Jean et Vielle Halle-aux-Blés, including modern 
street furniture and fittings, and even artistic shops with appro- 
priate illumination. The realization of this plan would have con- 
stituted a local example. It had to be given up from lack of suffi- 
cient funds. The same was the case with that idea of a proces. 
sion of public fétes and ceremonies of all ages which would have 
shown the esthetic and artistic customs of the most beautiful 
civilizations. 


LP? Art Public, including numerous and valuable illustrations, 
gives information as to L’Oeuvre and its work. It is furnished all 
members of the participating committees, and, when it publishes 
programmes for competitions or exhibitions, to all artists and art 
workers of the country. 

It is organizing, for the benefit of the participating committees, 
two competitions for public lighting, thus inaugurating ‘* Encour- 
agement of Art Applied to Progress Made in Public Services.” 
This programme comprehends decorative facades, models for 
water fountains, electric standards or poles, street name and num- 
ber plates, guide pests, newspaper stands, bill boards, park seats, 
etc. 

The first competition for public lighting had forits aim the 
comprehensive decoration of important squares, designated by 
the several committees, by decorative fixtures, combined in view 
of illumination. This competition is actually in progress, and the 
preliminary test has been passed upon. Eleven plans out of forty- 
two presented have been admitted to the final test. Two plans 
are admitted for a public square laid out by the city of Brussels. 
Two plans have likewise been admitted for a public square laid 
out by the city of Antwerp, which, as is known, will eventually 
devote thirty thousand frances toward perfecting the plan 
which received the prize. 

One plan was admitted for the government. Several other 
plans were admitted for Molenbeek, Saint-Josse-ten-Noode et 
Anderlecht. Each committee is the absolute owner of the models 
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executed for its locality. 
L’Oeuvre has taken means 
to satisfy those committees 
which had received no ad- 
vantage from the results of 
the first test. 

The object of the second 
competition was artistic form 
in useful details, ordinary re- 
flectors or street lamps, 
whether combined or not 
with plates for streets and 
street numbers, and électric 
clocks. In this competition, 
utilitarian combination, the 
natural resistance of the ma- 
terials of construction, as well as the income therefrom, guaran- 
tees immediately practical results for the committees, at whose 
disposal in every respect are all premiated models. 

These two important competitions involve 15,000 frances in 
| be completed by April, 1897. 
* % po a * * * 


TRADE CORPORATION BANNER. 


premiums, and wil 


x 

Encouragement of Design, Broidery, Sculpture, Iron Work, 
Sketching and Lithography, involved in the making of banners 
and posters. 

A competitive Exhibition of art industries as applied to ban- 
ners and posters. The programme has been drawn up. L’Oeuvre 
is now selecting a locality. This exhibition must stir artistic 
and technical rivalry between specialists and co-laborers for the 
execution ot flags, banners, standards, pennons, posters, ete. 

* * * * * * * * * 

In this connection our aim is practically to prepare the public 
and specialists to take part in the realization of a plan whose 
importance, in view of the original and artistic character of our 
national festivals, will be appreciated by every wide-awake 
citizen. 

Holiday Dressing (Pavoisement) of Brussels and Antwerp.— 
Historical Festival of Flags. ° 

The first part consists in ornamenting each dwelling along a 
designated route with one or more flags, whose decoration should 
be suggested by the use of the building. By the simple decora- 
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tive use of given subjects 
the flags would thus il- 
lustrate the vocations, 
professions, industries, 
businesses and trades. 
The public buildings 
would bourgeon  (arbor- 
eraient) with flags, zesthet- 
ically expressing the offi- 
ces (services) sheltered 
therein, parliaments, cabi- 
nets, churches, city halls, 
official institutions of art, 
science, letters, justice, 
charity, education, ete. 
Old houses would be pro- 
vided with banners havy- 
ing relation to their his- 
toric character. Variety and richness in this waving dec- 
oration would be secured by a special and individual mount- 


BANNER OF COMMISSION OF DOCKS AND QUAYS, 


ing of the flags. One can hardly imagine the splendor that the 
capital and the metropolis would gain from so brilliant a deco- 
ration. 


This first part of the plan would be a worthy step toward the 
second. 

A magnificent procession, tracing back the religious, military 
and civil history of the flag would traverse the principal streets 
thus dressed. Each historical epoch would be represented by 
groups of standard bearers, marching on foot or on horseback in 
chronological order. The types of the costumes of the standard 
bearers would faithfully recall the civilizations which they were 
to represent. 

A great collection of flags and emblems of the old guilds and 
trade corporations would be brought together, and borne by men 
dressed according to the precise archeological requirements. 

A competition involving numerous and attractive premiums 
would so stimulate our clubs, and our sporting and amusement 
associations as to induce them to be represented in the pro- 
cession by their flag stands, banners, standards, pennons, emblems, 
all artistically devised. 

All these costumes, flags, and emblems would be the object ofa 
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temporary exhibition, and of a popular illustrated work giving a 
graphic history of the banner in all ages. If funds permit, there 
might be brought out at the same time old songs, music and 
popular dances. 

A Gallery of Public Art of All Periods. 

The daily press and the organ of L’Oeuvre have given publicity 
to this plan, which at first sight appears too vast and too compli- 
cated for the resources and the time at our disposal. Let us note, 
however, that it will be enough if we bring together systemati- 
cally by epochs the most characteristic specimens of public art, 
dassified according to their nature. Excess would only damage 
the esthetic effect which should be the aim of this collection of 
human archzeology. 

The cities of the country, Brussels, Antwerp, Gand, Bruges, 
Malines, Ypres, Louvain, Liege, Tournai, and still others 
which have a past of public art, would thus reveal their 
esthetic glory. The modern section of this gallery would show 
public art industries springing up on every hand, and con- 
temporaneous examples of beautiful achievements. Theoreti- 
cal and technical conferences with illuminated views, and a 
congress of public art, would complete this instructive at- 
traction for our world’s fair. 

Architectural Restorations. 

There are still a great number of old houses whose facades 
offer architectural interest. Serious restorations would secure an 
increase of value to the real estate that these facades shelter. 
Inpromoting restorations, L’Ouevre has for its object to make 
general the results already obtained, notably in Brussels at the 
Grand Place, while still continuing its support to the Antwerp 
Committee of Historic Facades. 

The Principle of Competition. 

The principle of competition is indisputably a fair means of 
eeouragement, except when it is badly managed. 

There are three essential conditions which must be met : abso- 
lite impartiality, substantial encouragement and aesthetic logic. 
Ifthese conditions are not met resource should be had to private 
election, for it would be odious to make serve so fair a principle 
to the consecration of injustice, of lobbying, or of incompetence. 
LOuevre took vigorous measures in this regard, and the pro- 
samme of its last competition has called forth the praise of the 
wtineipal French journals. 
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It is suggested that great artists do not participate in com. 
petitions. Great ancient structures, the Parthenon and the door 
of the Baptistery of Florence, for example, falsify that sug. 
gestion so far as concerns the past. Numerous important 
modern structures as well are the results of competitions, 
The list would be too long as a whole for this report. Let 
us simply recall that the Central Architectural Society of Belgium 
has published a telling brochure on this point, which concludes 
in favor of this sort of encouragement. If it were true that our 
thousands of artists disdained to submit themselves to a rule of 
justice which did not repel those who, in former times, so mar- 
velously practised public art, this would simply betray a weak- 
ness, of which, in the general interest, there need be no account 
taken. The truth is that, themajority having succeeded, thanks to 
competitions which have given them a chance to show their talent, 
they would be wrong, even if they did not care to take further 
part in them, not to wish for others such opportunities as they 
have themselves successfully utilized. 

Apropos of the good results of L’Oeuvre, there is a touching 
example which it is proper to note. It comes from our sign com- 
petition, too much praised at first and too sharply criticised after- 
ward—the revelation of that humble iron worker at Lierre, Louis 
Van Boeckel, who was buried in that little provincial town, 
known only by few outside, but whose superb works are to-day 
mentioned as models. In revealing this modest workman to his 
own country and to foreign lands, has not L’Oeuvre done a deed 
of encouraging and inspiring justice ? 

* * * * 
LOeuvre Revivalist. 

Our artists are generally spoiled. Material difficulties repel 
them, because they practice only frivolous art for the gilded 
classes, without destiny, without aim, subject to the caprice of 
speculation and fashion, scattered by chance in private salons. 
Useful art in public matters has always been the greatest of 
all art. By the very fact that it must speak to the soul of multi 
tudes in a language prescribed by precise relations, its technical 
merits have been exalted and reached the lofty expression whieh 
reveals itself even in fragments, the immortal footprints of bygone 
civilizations. 

The object of L’Oeuvre is to renew these fecund traditions, and 
to put them en rapport with the steps of progress in the publie 
uses subserved by the street. Competitions fairly organized will 
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in this way call forth rivalry practical and profitable to all. 
L’}Oeuvre’s competitions are open to all Belgian artists. 

There are artists who, individually or collectively, as hereto- 
fore produce applied art in the public domain. L’Oeuvre can 
already congratulate itself at having raised a general interest 
which is translating itself into excellent initiatives and tangible 
effects. New constructions are showing a healthy tendency to 
comply with the rules of logic held in honor by judicious and 
meritorious architects. It is true that under pretext of originality 
afew are illogical and frankly absurd, but others, on the con- 
trary, are truly decorative. A revival movement is clearly taking 
shape in the midst of all work done. The administrations are 
sharing init. At Brussels, at Saint Gilles, at Schaerbeek, import- 
ant competitions have been announced to give an artistic charac- 
ter to new quarters of the city—‘' Joseph Stevens,’ ‘“‘Sud’’ and 
“Collignon.’’ And Saint-Josse-ten-Noode is adorning her ‘* Quar- 
tier Est.”’ 

The first of these competitions, proposed by our artist burgo- 
master, honorary president of L’Oeuvre, includes also the final 
decoration of the open space that occupies the middle of the new 
street. This competition is a part of L’Oeuvre’s programme. Other 
good examples are showing themselves in our artistic adminis- 
trative and industrial circles. It cannot be denied that the im- 
pulse given by L’Oeuvre has already produced a notable revival. 

The Question of Expense. 

When expensive work is not private, when it is useful to all, 
expenditure made to encourage it is productive. The conception 
of L’Oeuvre and the ideas which it awakens and sets in action 
deserve on their own account the attention of officials in the pub- 
lie interest, while their economical and artistic carrying out as- 
sures to the public authorities the first fruits of this good seed in 
fertile soil. 

Horse races are subsidized by cities under the pretext of bet- 
trment of the equine race, but in reality to help trade. The 
tasons which argue in favor of the encouragement of L’Oeuvre 
may be the same for those who do not yet admit that a single 
public beautiful art structure constitutes a perpetual revenue fora 
tity. Although we say that they may be the same we nevertheless 
insist that here the pretext and the real end are in harmony. 
They both co-operate toward the enrichment of urban centres, to 
which they attract visitors, and they exercise a happy influence 
pon every sphere of labor, intellectual and manual. 
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THE CITY’S PLAN. 
By J. F. Harper. 


The proposition to construct a plan of a great city or to 
evolve such a comprehensive and thoughtful proposal of sequen- 
tial action as may at once be admitted ought to underlie so vast 
a work of human hands, may well be regarded as a problem of 
staggering proportions. Were it a fact that the deliberate pur- 
pose of building a city, let alone a great city, presented itself 
more frequently, or even occasionally, no doubt the opportunities 
thus afforded would result in the recognition and establishment 
ofa definite base, principles and records of experiment, those of 
good result to be emulated, those of failure to be avoided. 

But a great city differs from a tea-cup in this respect, that it 
is not called into being with the same deliberate intention. How- 
ever ugly, inconvenient, immoral, unsanitary and uneconomical 
cities may be, their makers cannot be accused of malice afore- 
thought or anything worse than indifference or rather oblivi- 
ousness to the direction of the path they were treading. Their 
interests were those of to-day and not of to-morrow, only of 
themselves and not of their neighbors, But someday there comes 
an awakening and a realization that the elements of a ranking 
city exist and then all the errors of commission and omission pre- 
sent themselves in staring evidence also. 

No one will ever be accused, least of all our own municipal- 
ities, of ever having had a deliberate intention of dealing com- 
prehensively with the matter; with one brilliant exception, not 
so much forethought as is exercised by the cook in preparing a 
Sunday dinner has ever been bestowed upon the planning of 
American cities, and what impresses one strongly is the influ- 
ence of the cows upon our municipal maps. They have been 
accused of laying out the streets of Boston and it may be said to 
their credit that they pursued the shortest route. A single one 
accomplished the destruction of Chicago, but the omnipresent 
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surveyor’s apprentice with his infernal machine, the set-square of 
90 degrees, nullified the opportunity of centuries. 

One would not believe it necessary to have traveled exten- 
sively to arrive at the conclusion that the function of streets is to 
get about the city from place to place, and so far as the cows are 
responsible for the arrangement the results are comparatively 
acceptable. Is there, however, any excuse for a street plan based 
exclusively upon a principle, or rather lack of any, which com. 
pels the traveler wishing to reach a point five miles distant, to 
travel seven upon the two sides of a right-angled triangle ? 

If cities could be planned first and induced to grow accord- 
ingly there would not be so much of contrary depravity in their 
make-up. Intention does not precede growth; they grow first 
and the rational order of creation is reversed. Washington, 
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the exception which proves the rule, has a most excellent 
plan, but here is the solitary case where intention went before 
result. The moment that the seat of government was located the 
future city could be reasonably apprehended and lines deter- 
mined for its economical development. Here was a new Nation 
requiring a new capital. Its founders went about the planning 
of the future great city with the same inspired clearness of vision 
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with which they planned the Nation, forged its policies and 
fought its battles. 

The cities of the Old World, beautiful and convenient to-day, 
some accidentally, others deliberately so, are not so by reason of 
original forethought. Looted by robbers, ruffian and polite; 
razed by barbarians, ancient and modern ; again destroyed by the 
stupendous calamities of flood and fire, they overcame the weak, 
mushroom growth of locality and accident and furnished splen- 
did opportunities for such comprehensive dealing which at least 
approaches successful results. To the marauder possessed of the 
imp of destructiveness belongs also the glory of many of the 
most sublime and audacious creations. 
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STREET PLAN OF CARLSRUHE, 


Ancient and particularly medizval cities were planned with 
the most definite intention and design ; true, the habits, methods 
and conditions of their peoples were not those of the present age, 
hor are they suited to the changed conditions of modern life, but 
by reason of the conditions under which they lived, their builders 
were compelled to exercise foresight in the planning of their fam- 
ily citadel. They evidence appreciation of cause and effect ; we 
betray forgetfulness of both. 
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In working the transformation of the old capitals their modern 
administrations had fully as much to overcome as we have in any 
obstacles which are now presented to us, and generally, while there 
is much in the respective problems which is fairly identical, their 
details differ as widely from onrs as they differed from one another, 
to which the various results bear living witness. The improved 
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comforts of living, wrought by science, are at least equally new 
in both cases ; but the necessary process by which the old forti- 
tications and the complete subordination of the old city’s plan to 
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them had to be combated, and largely eliminated, was a more 
radical and awkward condition than any with which the modern 
ease has to contend. 

Modern cities are largely centers of manufacturing and as- 
sembling, of exchange and distribution. Their function will ever 
be to house the greatest quantity and numbers within the small- 
est area or rather within the most direct means of intercommuni- 
cation. Let methods be discovered that annihilate the condition 
of distances and the day of cities will be past. Man will return to 
live closer to nature, following his natural inclination, to escape 
from the crushing artificiality which hems him in. 

It is when realization comes and ambition awakens that men 
may occupy themselves with the thought of what the ar- 
rangement of the great city should have been, could its identity 
and growth have been foreseen at the beginning; and tbe more 
gigantic the proposition, the more readily is it, by analysis, re- 
solved into principles and leading elements. It is quite con- 
ceivable that in spite of the paucity of experiment upon original 
plans, but still with the living evidence of hundreds of cities 
within reach,—none, it is true ideally perfect, but all possessing 
some elements of success, and all characteristic of some peculiar 
merit,—that a study is possible by which certain principles, facts, 
data and record can be gathered, by which failure can be circum- 
vented and success insured, and that which should have been the 
ideal original arrangement, suitable and fitted to the natural con- 
ditions of site and peculiar purpose of a given city, arrived at. 

But of what value. at this late day, can be the knowledge 
of what should have been, even though concurred in and agreed 
toby all? The value returns in two ways, first directly in the 
comprehensive planning of the eatensions of the city upon sur- 
rounding areas; secondly, indirectly by the application of the 
factors which evolve the ideal plan and the incorporation of this 
plan itself in the changes which are constantly occurring in the 
misbuilt city, with such modification, it is true, as the ideal must 
suffer by reason of such existing conditions which it will be found 
prudent and advisable to accept undisturbed. 

If it be desired that a city be planned upon a reasonable scale 
and with due consideration of the comparative and just import- 
ance of its related elements, it may be so planned, or at least re- 
planned, by simply proceeding to make general provisions for its 
inevitable improvements for a hundred years to come. With pri- 
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vate individuals and corporations this is considered but an exer. 
cise of ordinary prudence, and to-day costly buildings are erected 
upon land merely Jeased for that purpose for a term of years, 
Practically the entire city, by localities, will be rebuilt from two 
to eight times within a century, and the most radical changes can 
thus be accomplished with the slightest hardship to individuals 
or the public. 

While it is true that the execution of radical measures must 
result inevitably in greater restrictions upon individuals and cor- 
porations, and thus interferes with that liberty which is the 
essence of American institutions, still, against this is to be urged 
the usual argument, that the resulting increased value of the 
whole returns again to the greater number. We will be told 
that the proposition is an idle dream. But the function of all 
law is the greatest good for the greatest number, and the fact 
that the citizen has awakened at all is by reason of an apprecia- 
tion that in this matter, the interests of the citizens collect- 
ively are identical with and supersede those of the individual. 

Again, the mere establishment of a comprehensive general 


propusition for improvements will resnlt in voluntary conformity 
to it in many cases where such conformation will be simpler 
and more economical than to do otherwise. 


But of what purpose is an approach to architectural and 
artistic perfection? Artistic consideration of all things which 
involve plan and construction means only common sense and 
economical consideration of them. Utility is economy, but 
artistic utility is greater economy. The lines of Beauty are the 
lines of Utility, and in a larger sense, in their effect upon sur- 
roundings and upon the human mind, giving due weight to 
all other points of view as well as that of first cost, they are far 
and away the truest economy. Let a problem such as this be 
solved from the point of view of Art, and all other requirements, 
such as utility, economy, sanitation and convenience, are solved 
also. When the intention proceeds upon correct principles and 
methods, whatever the cost, economical resalts are assured. 

The consideration of every-day things from the artistic 
point of view does not mean senseless extravagance and wasteful: 
ness nor the mere embellishment and enrichment of details, nor 
the clothing of constructions in this or that emasculated style of 
bygone centuries and outlived conditions. It means in the first 
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instance the free recognition of all the facts and the candid admis- 
sion of the whole truth. It means that unconscious simplicity 
which unites harmoniously utility and beauty; a whole com- 
posed of various parts, each in the balance of its just relationship 
with all the rest ; and that peculiar domestic economy of suiting 
means to ends, and at the same time defeating every suggestion of 
vulgarity and offensiveness, which has made the products as well as 
methods of the Japanese people characteristic. We, for instance, 
pretend to be inordinately jealous of the art of our parks, and 
are at the same moment apparently unconscious that in building 
an undesigned and offensive bridge of first magnitude, more harm 
will be done in polluting the mind of the people, than all the ar- 
tistic parks put together can counteract. 


The matter of judiciously planning the comparatively un- 
settled districts adjacent to New York, presents no serious ob- 
stacles ; as to these the present conditions are fortunate and simi- 
lar to those which evolved the plan of Washington, the brilliant 
results of which should be profitably emulated in New York’s 
environs, and also by such minor capitol cities as Hartford, Prov- 


dence, Albany, Lansing, Harrisburg and those of the southern 
tier of states, all of which are still in a formative state. 


It is the nucleus of the city, the ‘‘old portion,’’ which pre- 
sents the field upon which the cunning of men is to be exer- 
cised. An heroic task, it requires heroic treatment. Nor is it 
necessary to invoke a conflagration. A transformation, by easy 
stages, upon the given condition of its present lines can be accom- 
plished, partially at least, by those mild and slow methods which 
are already in operation for certain purposes, among others for 
instance, that one which prevents repairs to a certain class of 
structures, and which will make of New York a fire-proof city 
eventually, but positively. 

Would a judicious extension of this same law to the effect 
that ten years after passage, all non-fire proof or otherwise dan- 
gerous buildings within a prescribed area,—marked for specific 
improvement by the very reason of its bad condition,—are to be 
condemned, be so very objectionable? And yet, what an abund- 
ant opportunity for the consummation of the most radical trans- 
formation it would afford. 

Simply as another example may be cited the bill now before 
the State Legislature, providing for holding a great exposition in 
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New York City in 1901. Is it so very unreasonable to presume 
that, instead of reducing our best park spaces toa condition of 
ruin, it were better to utilize the incidental destruction, so that it 
may accrue to lasting advantage without remaining a sad detri- 
ment to the city ? 

Splendid spaces for the temporary buildings could be cleared 
in the path of permanent improvements, and thus suiting means 
to ends, two problems meet in one solution. 

The next French Exposition to be held in Paris in 1900 will 
be built in the heart of the town, and while we need not accept 
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unquestioned everything that the French show us, in this they are 
certainly right. There is no excuse for the location of exposition 
grounds at a distance and for the sake of the exhibition, the town 
should take on its color and spirit unreservedly for the time 
being. Then, again, everybody now knows that in these works of 
construction, while much that is visible is but temporary, there 
is also much which must be done with the same fidelity and com- 
pleteness as though built for permanence. 
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The Chicago Fair, although located at too great.a distance 
from the city, had a most happy site. The immense amount of 
work done in confining its rampant waterways, in dredging, grad- 
ing, filling and terracing, in piling, in pavements, in seawalls, 
docks and piers, in the constructive parts of bridges, in fetching 
the water-supply, laying of drains and conduits, and gas-piping 
for lighting, all these, do remain and very much more might have 
remained, to the lasting improvement of Jackson Park. 

If all this can be done for a park, how much more of the con- 
structions of similar enterprises can be made to accrue to the 
permanent improvement of the city? Probably fully one-third 
of the amounts thus spent may be made applicable to works of 
permanency. 

But enough happenings will visit a city in the course of a cen- 
tury to discourage the prophet. May it not be hoped that the 
peaceful achievements of enlightene1 civilization may at least 
egual those wrought by the violence of barbarism and the terrors 
of the elements ? 


A city may be likened to a house; its waterways, bridges, 
railroads and highways are the entrances, vestibules and exits ; 
its public buildings are the drawing rooms, its streets the halls 
and corridors, the manufacturing districts the kitchens and work- 
shops ; tunnels and subways are its cellars, and its rookeries the 
attic; the parks and recreation places are its gardens, and its 
systems for communication, lighting and drainage are the furni- 
ture. The city is a house of many chambers, and the first condi- 
tion in forming its ideal plan is the shortest route from each to 
each. Thoroughfares and the tide of travel pouring through 
them have been compared to streams ; there is, however, this dis- 
tinction, that in the case of streams, where a narrowing of the 
way occurs, the current runs the swifter, whereas the human 
current of street traffic is retarded by contraction or its equiva- 
lent, congestion. Where this occurs, and simple widening or 
telief by parallel side streets proves impracticable, a street may be 
floored over. An elevated platform of ample height above the 
tadway admitting light and air below, giving entrance to the 
buildings, as well above as at the level of the ground, and 
perhaps itself, arcaded with glass, would appear to be the inevi- 
lable fate of lower Broadway, for instance. Broadway, from the 
Battery to Tenth street, within the memory of men now living, 
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has been rebuilt three times. Is it better for it? Yes, some- 
what ; not very munch. Not by any means has its improvement 
on the score of rational economy, let alone considerations of con- 
venience and beauty of aspect kept comparative pace with its 
growing importance and increasing functions as the main artery 
of the city. If its width was proper at the time when two-story 
buildings alone were contemplated, how could the same width 
accommodate the increased facilities demanded by the enormous 
populations housed in the twelve, sixteen and twenty-story build- 
ings with which it is now lined? If such a width provided only 
the necessary light and air for the original buildings, how can the 
cafion now forming possibly supply a sufficiency under the multi- 
plied demands? The choked condition of the street proves all 
this, its surface transportation having become a source of danger 
and all but useless by reason of congestion. Yet how simple a 
matter, if taken in time, would have been the prevention of all this, 
for the inevitable condition could reasonably have been foreseen. 

Broadway is now the disappointment of every visitor, the 
despair of every native. Its truly noble buildings, costly to 
extravagance, are lost to sight from any point of view; its irre- 
sistible rush of traffic, its uncombatable roar of sounds, thie 
depressing effect of its towering walls, all conspire to induce a 
desire to escape from it as from a threatening catastrophe. What 
should have become, by reason of its position in the peculiar 
geography of Manhattan Island, our most magnificent and 
impressive street, has forever lost its opportunity. 

Whatever may be possible of accomplishment for other sec- 
tions of the city in prevention of similar enormities of contending 
conditions must be begun in season and in earnest; in this case 
action has been too Jong delayed. It is now too late. For many 
other and similar cases the opportunity exists every day. Now 
is the appointed time ! 


It is truly remarkable that the men who are responsible for the 
‘* sridiron’’ plan of New York City, north of Houston street, 
completely omitted the diagonal system of primary avenues, al- 
though the plan of the city of Washington which is essentially 
based upon the principle, had been determined upon and mapped 
at least 10 years before the New York Street Commission was 
called into being. Theirs must have been a stupendous work of 
precise surveying and mapping, sufficient to command the labor 
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of only men of considerable attainments. Whether, however, the 
peculiar functions of such avenues, intensified as they were by the 
particular geographical conditions of the site and the great area 
with which they were dealing and which they were engaged in 
plotting into an organized future city, were wholly overlooked, or 
whether, by reason of the confusion of the cow-path lanes of the 
lower town, they fled to the other extreme and intentionally 
omitted every element of street planning not at right angles, will 
probably remain shrouded in obscurity. It is immaterial and its 
effect upon succeeding generations remains precisely the same. 
Asa matter of fact the street plan, then perpetrated had only the 
dubious merit of the most childish regularity and of devoting the 
maximum proportion of area to building sites. Every considera- 
tion of economy of intercommunication, future financial economy, 
sanitation, healthfulness and aesthetics was absolutely left out of 
the reckoning. One artery only, the original turnpike, now the 
Bowery and upper Broadway, at once the central thoroughfare 
and the only one diagonal to the rectangular system, exists, 
and is a pathetic evidence of the economy and convenience that 
might have been general. 

Let charity repress any rising criticism of incompetency or 
thonghtlessness. We will gladly pay heavy penalties for correc- 
tions and still heavier ones, the longer we maintain indifference. 
Even ten years ago, a law was made providing for the expen- 
diture of one million dollars per year for the creation of small 
parks made necessary for breathing spaces, healthfulness and 
elbow-room for an enormous population. But this is merely a 
drop in the bneket of what the future holds in store. 


In re-designing the great city, due weight must be accorded, 
first to those extraneous conditions, which bestow upon the local- 
ity its city functions, and which in the order of their importance, 
dictate its departments and practical conditions of operation. 
Upon the one hand is the open sea; upon the other the most ex- 
tensive territory of productiveness which the world has ever 
seen ; surrounded by tide water upon every side, with practically 
direct overland railroad connection to the north, and to the north- 
West, a great concentrated carrying trade upon the great lakes, 
future adequate canal connection with which can even now be 
distinctly foreseen ; and the ever-increasing demands upon the 
energy of the city to perform the business of industrial clearing- 
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house for the Nation. These are conditions, eminently practical, 
which in wise conjunction with interior and local require- 
ments preclude haphazard methods in the new plan and are 
entitled to the profound study of the best qualified brains of the 
time. These conditions will impose imperatively the location 
and extent of docks, of railroads, of bridges, of ferries, of ware- 
houses and markets, of the manufacturing districts, and finally 
of the system of streets and intra-mural communication, the seat 
of City Government, private buildings and residence ; of the 
parks and other systems. 

While it is fair to admit that such a plan must contain a cer- 
tain elasticity, both in original intention and in the mode of 
application, to permit of the incorporation of future developments 
which it must ever remain impossible to foresee; still, in the main, 
it may proceed upon theories of tolerable certainty. Such, for 
instance, that the southerly end of Manhattan Island will remain 
the nucleus of anticipated accummulation and that the area 
directly contributory to the city’s activity will extend in a radius 
of at least 50 miles from it. 

Let it be supposed that Union Square be extended on the north 
to 18th street, on the east to Third avenue and on the south to 
Eleventh street, east of Broadway. Thus are immediately created 
monumental conditions of site for the future City Hall, inclad- 
ing an official Mayor’s residence, of the highest order ; 14th street 
is the only street which need pass through it. Upon the center 
at the south is Lafayette Place, a fine street at present, terminat- 
ing in a site for a monumental building, eight blocks away ; npon 
the north-center is Irving Place with Gramercy Park two blocks 
away; upon the east is Stuyvesant Square, but one block off. 
Upon the west, the present Union Square and Broadway, with 
Broadway entering from the north and south. 

Madison Square is but five blocks to the north-west ; from the 
south continue Astor Place until it strikes the east-center of 
Washington Park, but four blocks away ; Fourth avenue leading 
out to the north, considered as being widened, forms a splendid 
Boulevard connection with the principal railroad station, which in 
turn becomes a secondary center of radial avenues, while Christo- 
pher street extended through but five blocks, enters upon the 
southeast corner, and connects the North river by the shortest 
possible route, at an important ferry point. From the northeast 
extend a new avenue to another group of important buildings, 
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Bellevue Hospital, and away to the northwest extend another 
to West 34th street at the North river. 

From the eastern side of the new City Hall Park at Third 
avenue and 14th street, cut a new diagonal avenue to the inter. 
section of Grand and Jackson streets and continuing through the 
widened Jackson street to Corlears Hook Park and the East 
river. This forms at once the shortest route conneetion with 
that great commercial South street, the widening of which to 200 
feet has been long in abeyance, and at Delancey street with the 
approach to the new bridge now in course of construction over the 
East river, thus giving ready access to an immense territory 
on the other side. But the result of this last alone is much 
more than this;—with the fact of the new bridge, this artery 
would work the transformation of the entire section between 14th 
and Grand streets and from the Bowery to the East river. 
Traversing a thickly populated tenement-house district, become 
known as one of more or less “ turbulence,”’ this would disappear 
from the locality, giving way to business buildings, stores and 
warehouses. The people tenanting these districts, do so, because 
their work is in the city and their hours of work, or activity, are 
long. Let adequate transportation along this highway and con- 
tinuous across the bridge be provided and. they will find homes 
across the river, better and cheaper in a thousand ways for them- 
selves and for the community of which they form a part. 

The systems of diagonal avenues, results, aside from its prac- 
tical and economical superiority, in conditions known as ‘‘ Vistas.” 
These occur not only at the actual point of intersection with 
others of their own kind, where the area of intersection neces- 
sarily becomes so large that its center may be occupied bya 
structure of importance, but also at their intersection with every 
street of the rectangular system by affording greater length of 
vision and bringing larger objects or an increased aggregate 
within the extended angle of sight. In general, the view, instead 
of terminating in a perspective nothing, rests upon an object. 
These several objective points will be occupied by monumental 
structures, as the sites become proportionately valuable, 
through their importance commercially, so as to warrant the eree¢- 
tion of buildings of the first class upon them. 

These vistas are the delight of foreign cities and indeed of our 
own monumental Washington. Their presence from the purely 
zesthetic point of view is of the very first necessity. 
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They are not merely for the purpose of affording oppor- 
tunities for the picturesque upon the irregular building plots 
caused by them in traversing the regular system of streets, al- 
though this is one of their minor and secondary merits. Their 
main advantage, still esthetically considered, consists in quite 
the reverse from the picturesque: namely, the impressiveness 
arising out of the repose and dignity of the greater masses which 
they impel. 

It may thus be readily deduced that the diagonal avenues be- 
come, for a variety of reasons, the arteries of primary import- 
ance and value. 


The relation and disposition of the park system in the gen- 
eral plan presents a problem of the most absorbing interest. Ex- 
tending its ramifications throughout the domain of the city, 
possessed of intensity and identity of character, by contrast giv- 
ing value to surroundings and taking emphasis from them to it- 
self, presenting the normal criterion of nature and restoring 
measure to artificiality, it interferes formally and at random with 
the geometry of the city and is an accommodating agency in 
smoothing its difficulties. 

Along the lines of parkways connecting the parks, like tlhe 
links of a chain, become reserved the residence districts. Located 
upon them also are the Libraries, Museums, Art Galleries and Pub- 
lie School Buildings, with their attendant playgrounds, and recrea- 
tion places, not merely for the use of school children, but for the 
public general also. And right here the temptation becomes 
irresistible to say a word upon the habits of the city dweller 
which affects our city plan. 

The people of large cities necessarily become addicted more or 
less to sedentary habits and through the circumstance of city 
artificiality become more and more themselves automatic; none 
the less however they remain creatures of flesh and blood and 
the functions imposed by nature upon the complex machinery of 
man’s organism must be performed, to the.end that. normal phy- 
sical and mental health and happiness may be maintained. 

Before the existence of great cities and the causes which created 
them, man in his ordinary pursuits performed sufficient physical 
work to keep the blood in circulation and fill his lungs with 
wholesome air. Natural physical human work, substitution for 
which by mechanism all man’s inventiveness is bent upon accom- 
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plishing, must be resubstituted in the form of artificiality itself; 
in the form of voluntary exercise, recreation and play. 

Childhood and youth have suffered most from the overcrowd. 
ing in cities, and it may be that in the future great city there will 
be no place for children ; at any rate the present attitude of the 
city toward the child betrays that tendency, treating him as an 
insufferable nuisance. There is no room for the child in the 
tenements and not much more in more comfortable homes, 
W hen he escapes to or is thrown upon the street he must become 
a luw-breaker for indulging a natural inclination for movement, 
exercise, noise and fun. When he acquires sufficient agility to 
escape the perils of ordinary street traffic, he is still not free 
from the dangers of constant pursuit by the police. 

He is not allowed to ‘‘walk upon the grass’’ because this 
would destroy the only ‘‘ municipal art’’ which the municipality 
prides itself in possessing, which is enconraging and as it should 
be in the right place, but there are some places in which it is all 
wrong. He is always chased, sometimes clubbed and _ occasion- 
ally shot at. Other people’s children are a constant source of 
annoyance and complaint of every housekeeper. If the future 
should disclose a celebrity born and reared in New York in the 
present decade, it will probably be as a fine example of an enemy 
of organized society with a grievance against the human race. 

In spite of all this, the ‘‘ hop-toads’”’ dance very gracefully in 
the gutters and the pavement has recently been changed from 
Belgian blocks to asphalt ; and the ardor and enthusiasm of the 
American small boy, displayed in baseball and football, played 
upon rough granite for his greensward, is a joy forever and 
still quite human. 

Advanced civilization has quite unconsciously deprived the 
child of his play. Its restoration by providing the opportunity 
and the place is not particularly an act of charity or a bestowal 
of merciful privilege, it is but an act of simple justice. The city 
owes a duty to its youth and to itself immediate and imperative, 
in providing this safeguard for the preservation of its moral, 
mental and physical health. 

The natural and logical place for the child’s playground is in 
connection with his schoolhouse, and it is to be used not only 
during school hours but also out of them and at night. Here he 
may learn the lesson of personal discipline and restraint, which 
orderly play makes mandatory. And while his recreation may be 
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voluntary as distinguished from compulsory, the entire opera: 
tion of the playground will still be educational in its character. 

In addition to this there must be larger places of paramount 
importance for the exercise and recreation of the people, and 
the playground, with its games and contests, may with dignity 
and profit receive recognition and consideration from the state. 

The part to which Blackwell’s, Ward’s and Randall’s Islands 
will be assigned in the development of the future will be vital 
and interesting, as it may be presumed with tolerable certainty 
that the uses to which they are now devoted will not indefinitely 
continue, the East river in which they are located now flowing 
through the center of the city and being no longer a boundary of 
separation. Their location in relation to the greater city, thus 
becoming central, their importance, in addition to their peculiar 
advantages of site, becomes greatly enhanced. These, and the 
beautiful possibilities of the Harlem river valley; the group of 
many islands which form a natural Venice in Jamaica Bay, and 
many others, are all problems which will seek solution in the 
broad domain of parks and playgrounds, parkways and residence 
districts. 


But even the ‘‘gridiron’’ plan yields something to analysis 
and admits of some improvement. Note for example the most 
stereotyped condition of affairs, say three of the usual blocks of 
200 by 800 feet, placed with their lesser dimension on the avenues 
tothe east and west and traversed by two cross streets between, 
each sixty feet wide. We have now a plot of ground covering 
720 by 800 feet, which may be resolved into three elements: The 
thoroughfares, the sites occupied by buildings, and the courts or 
backyards of the same. In order to make the comparison in as 
simple terms as possible, suppose we leave the avenues on the 
east and west as first-class thoroughfares, build up the two in- 
termediate streets, and cut a secondary avenue in the middle, run- 
hing north and south seventy feet wide and a secondary street 
fifty feet wide running east and west, upon which are the courts, 
how open instead of enclosed. We can now increase the width 
of the primary side streets from sixty to seventy feet and 
still retain practically the same area covered by buildings asin the 
original plan. In the first case there are 480,000 sq. ft. of build- 
ing area and 96,000 sq. ft. of streets, as against 481,800 sq. ft. and 
94,200 sq. ft. respectively in the second. The length of streets in 
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the first case is 1,600 feet as against 1,520 feet in the second, l 
There are now sixteen corner sites where there were but twelve a 
before and eight additional ones of a lesser importance at the ip. é 
tersections of the secondary streets with the Courts. 1 
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avenues, one of the purposes of which is to relieve the primary 
longitudinal streets of fast and objectionable traffic; and it must 
be recognized that by reason of the geographical conformation of gt 


Manhattan Island, communication in north and south direc- th 
tions must become ever more and more voluminous. The main of 
avenues will now carry surface transportation, carriage and ar 
passenger traffic generally, while the secondary avenues accom- : 


modate trucking, freight and the elevated structure for fast 
transportation. And itis here assumed that the nuisances of § ¥@ 
dirt and noisinesss pertaining to elevated structures must yield to 
progress in that direction, and that the multiplication of Jines in en 
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itis intended that the rear entrances of buildings may be made 
accessible, for the delivery of provisions, coal, ice and for servants’ 
entrances, and for the removal of garbage, ashes and other refuse. 
To show how utterly futile all efforts have been to effect this advan- 
tage in any other way, it is but necessary to point to New York’s 
weekly garbage parade and to the fact that these interesting col- 
lections are accumulated during the week under the front stoops. 

From the point of economy and improved protection against 
fire also, the importance of reaching the rears of buildings cannot 
be overestimated. Not only the private residence and the business 
house, but hotels, theatres, apartments, clubs, restaurants and 
buildings of every description, would profit surprisingly by this 
circumstance. The principal avenues would be relieved of the 
delivery of goods entirely, always at cross-purposes with the tide 
of travel in the street ; of the loading and unloading of trucks ; of 
the inconvenient, dangerous and cramped cellar and basement 
entrances and sidewalk elevators, railings, coal-holes and so on ; 
allof which now occupy valuable space upon the fronts of our 
buildings, and at the level of the street. 


Now let the natural lighting of the two examples be compared 
fora moment. There being twice as many avenues as before and 
one third less cross-streets, it follows, considering the sun-light as 
from the south, as it each day reaches the pavement of the 
north and south streets for a much longer period and with in- 
creased strength than of those running east and west, that there 
will be fifty per cent. more light and 43} per cent. less shadow in 
the streets. Again, the noon-day sunshine is wanted in the 
thoroughfares, but not in the houses, and the morning sun is of 
greater importance in the dining and other rooms of the residences 
than in the streets. The result as to the buildings is a maximum 
of covler honses in summer and warmer in winter, as the second 
arangement does not expose nearly so many fronts and rears to 
the heat from the south or the cold from the north, and as to 
both the streets and buildings—with the arrangement of the rear 
yards, which collectively form the inevitable courts of the blocks, 
also longitudinal and open upon the secondary streets, instead of 
enclosed on all four sides and extending in the east and west 
direction—that so far as increased light and circulation of air per- 
tain to sanitary superiority and healthfulness, the second ar- 
tangement is far preferable. 
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In .other respects than these, advantage would result ty 
the buildings. For many years builders have felt, that however 
readily the unit of twenty-five feet lends itself in the transmis. 
sion of property, in the interior arrangement, particularly in do. 
mestic planning of houses its presence is attended with marked 
inconvenience. The dimensions of width being most often found 
to be either too wide or too narrow. Appurently this unit of 
twenty-five feet is not in consonance with a subtle something, 
which for want of a better name, may be called the ‘human 
scale’?; that is, the normal size in which objects are 
in accordance with the average requirements of human beings, 
This is a peculiar circumstance, which experienced planners will 
agree to in so far that in those localities where this unit is not 
imposed and where the dimensions of width are more elastic, 
greater satisfaction in respect to convenient planning results. 

The experiment as presented, offers a mimimum repetition of 
this unit, and in the example, the main dimensions having been 
retained for the purpose of comparison, it is about twenty-seven 
feet. The unit of twenty-five feet may be either retained or 
abandoned at pleasure, but what is of importance is the fact ofa 
greater diversity of sizes, and of corner plots at the intersections, 
which yield more elastic conditions for the satisfactury planning 
of all descriptions of buildings, particularly of that of the long. 
suffering tenement. 

Finally, the financial value of the real estate arranged upon 
such a plan of streets, should be much greater. The sites are 
located more largely upon active, rather than passive thorough- 
fares, and the main avenues, freed from all objectionable features, 
return to some degree of dignity, grandeur and impressiveness. 
It certainly seems that some arrangement of primary, secondary 
and tertiary streets, partly upon a parallel partly upon a radial 
plan, would be found to contain the elements pointing to a solu 
tion of questions of esthetics, engineering, sanitation and trans- 
portation and such others as pertain to better care of the streets 
themselves and improved habitations for the people. 


But will all this be done? Oh, yes, something will happen; 
at least, it is entirely comportable with a proper patriotic pride to 
assume that New York will continue to increase proportionately 
with the growth of the nation. Whether the enlargement will be 
guided by intelligence, or whether, as in the past, timely oppor 
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tunity is to be stupidly neglected, is the only question. It is 
merely one of degree. All things considered, it might be more 
remarkable if the right thing were not done than if accomplish- 
ment should finally crown continued effort. Cities of lesser con- 
“sequence and in worse condition have accomplished successes 
comparatively as great as the opportunity now contains. 

The accomplishment of the most radical and fundamental 
transformations is not so entirely improbable. Already the new 
charter has greatly simplified methods of legislation and unified 
anthority and responsibility. Under its provisions the new Board 
of Public Improvements brings into intelligent and comprehensive 
relationship nearly all the most important constructive depart- 
ments of the city government. Thus is recognition of a certain 
cohesiveness between the several works already established. 
Much of the law provided for this Board is quite explicit, and in 
conjunction with that relating to the new Art Commission it would 
appear that no obstacles exist to a beginning. 

Civic pride and interest in municipal affairs will in time evolve 
alogical city plan. Its determination and applicability are mat- 
ters of comparatively simple accomplishment. While it should 
not be muddled or meddled with on a trivial scale, still it does not 
involve great expense or require much time. But its value is 
incalculable. It will but derive additional value if the revision 
is made without direct bearing upon any specific feature, thereby 
inducing the necessary calm in which alone all essential require- 
ments can be weighed in their just relation. As to how far 
and at what time any portions of the plan should be undertaken 
for execution is another matter. No one may say with what com- 
parative suddenness opportunities will arise for its application. 
The results of a conflagration, a fundamental change in transporta- 
tion systems, an exposition, a requirement for new public build- 
ings, the lecation of new bridges, railroad stations, parks and 
docks, are but a few of the many things which appear every day 
ad are liable to cause grave errors when dealt with independ- 
ently, and of which the probabilities are reduced to a minimum 
by reference to the friendly plan. 





CIVIC ARCHITECTURE FROM ITS CONSTRUCTIVE SIDE, 


By CHARLES RoLumson LAMB. 


Florence, A. D. 1298. 


Five Hundred years ago, Arnolfo di Cambio completed his 
work, and the Palazzo Vecchio in all its stern simplicity of battle. 
mented sky-line and up- 
lifted tower faced the Piazza 
della Signoria, a monument 
for all ages of the Floren. 
tine commonwealth. 

Arnolfo’s instructions 
restricted the building to 
an irregular form: for to 
have made the ground plan 
true would have neces- 
sitated projecting one cor- 
ner of the palace into the 
open piazza, formerly cov- 
ered with the houses of 
the Uberti, in destroying 
which the burghers had 
decreed ‘‘ that forever the 
feet of men should pass 
where the hearths of the 
proscribed nobles once 

PALAZZO VECCHIO, - FLORENCE. had blazed.” No_plead- 
ing of the designer for 
uniformity in plan could 

change the definite law laid down, and to this day Arnolfo’s 
master-piece exemplifies in its form the peculiar conditions affect- 
ing the realty on which it was erected. And thus the ‘con 
structive architecture’ of this, the representative civic building 
of one of the greatest commonwealths of the Italy of the 
Renaissance, is permanently affected by conditions which at the 
first thought would seem not to be architectural. 

A close student of civic architecture will find that this ques 
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tion of the realty of all cities and especially New York has 
influenced the development of architecture more than any other 
one cause, if not more than all other causes combined. Streets 
in the most congested part .of the Island, constructed for a pre- 
ceding generation, living under an entirely different civilization, 
have remained as barriers to all progress, as lines never to be 
crossed or even modified in their general direction, while the 
upper part of the city has been cursed by the “gridiron plan”’ 
thrust upon it by city officials who were without the slightest 
appreciation of a cities’ needs or forethought as to the ultimate 
development of the city in its northward growth. 

A discussion of the plan of cities is not the province of this 
paper, yet the question of constructive architecture is so inter- 
woven with the plan of our city and the lines of the realty that it 
is practically impossible to divorce the two. With all suggestions 
for the modification of existing conditions in our architectural 
development, there must, because of the peculiarities of the 
growth in this city, go hand in hand, criticism of and suggestion 
for the modification of the street formation. 





SAN GIMIGNANO, ITALY, 


The Palazzo Vecchio was selected for illustration, not merely 
tolay emphasis upon the peculiarity of its plan, but primarily 
because it is representative of a people of one of the foremost 
tities of their times, who had in this very building endeavored to 
give emphasis of their civic pride, as well as force to their civic 
authority. 

The tower of the Palazzo was but one of many. City against 
tity, section against section, family against family, individual 
against members of his own kin, these conditions, when in- 
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dividualism ran riot, induced a tower form of constructive archi. 
tecture, an offensive and defensive style so to speak, the culmina. 
tion of which came when every man’s hand was against his 
neighbor and the modifications of which developed only when 
changes in the political conditions removed the necessity for in. 
dividual action. 

Those travellers who, facing southward from Florence or 
northward from Rome towards Sienna, turn aside and drive across 
the country to San Gimignano, can never forget their first im- 
pression of ‘‘San Gimignano delle belle torri,’ “The City of 
the Beautiful Towers,’ with Torre del Comune, the highest of the 
thirteen towers which still remain of the original number of fifty 
odd built by a population of about eight thousand people. Upon 
the traveller who, turning northward toward New York, views the 
city from the New Jersey shore, the first impression will be, not 
dissimilar to that of this medieval city. He will suddenly be 
confronted with the modern ‘‘ City of the Towers,’’ where, as in 
the old prototype, individualism against communism developed 
the tower constructive architecture, so the same individualism 


has developed in modern city construction, and especially in New 
York, the same tower-like form. It is our province in analyzing 
this unique development to watch the steps by which the result 
has been secured, to note the difficulties surrounding such de- 
velopment, and to suggest how, by modifications of conditions, the 
future will produce the finer growth of constructive architecture. 





OUR CITY OF THE BEAUTIFUL TOWERS. 


New York of To-day. 
The geographical position and the formation of Manhattan 
Island, combined with the centralization of commerce and trans 
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portation at its harbor has given New York an opportunity which 
no other city has ever possessed. 

Whether the congestion of city populations be accepted as a 
sign for good or not, it has to be reckoned with as a definite fact. 
Therefore, in looking into the future of New York, this tendency 
to concentrate must be accepted with its inevitable results, viz.: 
agreater and greater centralization of population, a centraliza- 
tion of business, a centralization of pleasure, a centralization of 
habitation. Already the signs of this movement are rising on 
every hand. Already the lines are being laid for a greater cen- 
tralization than ever before in our history—and the tall building 
is the symbol of it all. : 

It may not be necessary, as a Philadelphian speaker suggested 
to visit his city to secure the ‘proper perspective’ for our 
tall buildings, but any one who has had the privilege of sitting 
in the studio of one of our younger sculptors, on the crags of 
the foot hills of the Palisades, and viewed New York from this 
elevated vantage point, will appreciate what changes have al- 
ready taken place. 

Have you ever visited lower New York early on a spring or 
summer Sunday morning, when without the noise and bustle of 
business you could wander through the tortuous streets of what 
was New Amsterdam? If not, do so, and you will be impressed, 
as never before, with the tremendous fact of reconstructed New 
York. Have you ever taken a Sound steamer from its pier on 
the Hudson River, and swung around the end of Manhattan Is- 
land, up the East River, on a late afternoon? If not, such a 
trip will force upon you a realization of how much our city sug- 
gests a great living monster. Any one crossing the ferry from the 
New Jersey depot of the Pennsylvania Railroad to West Twenty- 
third street in the late evening, and watching the myriad lights as 
they show the varied forms of the ‘‘ steel-cage’’ construction, can 
easily imagine the contour of a heroic skeleton. The skull forma- 
tion of lower New York, the neck, the shoulders at Twenty-third 
street, the hips of the upper city at Morningside Park and River- 
side Drive, and the tail as it swings northward, across the Harlem 
River. As this formation is studied, the observer will appreciate 
how the concentration of human effort like the concentration 
of muscular and nervous energy finds expression in the develop- 
ment of building or muscle as the case may be, and that con- 
structive architecture is but the symbol of that bone and sinew, 
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nerve and blood vessel, suggested by such a great dragon like 
creature. 
Construction. 

Is it true that the first development of the ‘‘ steel cage con- 
struction’? is to be found in the central west? This would 
seem to be the fact, as ten years ago there was published a most 
interesting proposition for an isolated square block—a_twenty- 
eight-story office building; a building impressive, constructional 
and monumental. This was not executed, but since then there 
have been many examples of constructive architecture erected in 
the valley of the Mississippi. Some of the most interesting, from 
an architectural point of view, have been those designed and 
erected in Chicago by that firm which is such a happy com- 
bination of Semetic practicability and Celtic imagination, 
While American architecture has developed in all parts of our 
country, is it not strange that we, who have evolved two dis- 
tinctly personal ideas in the theory of construction, viz., the office 
building on upright and the country house and hotel on hori- 
zontal lines, have not seen that the future development of the city 
means the wedding of the two—the utilization of the hotel and 
country house to form the apex of a series of upright lines facing 
out the city streets ? 

When materials were selected for their strength, and stone 
upon stone, block upon block were added one to the other, it was 
possible to say that in the planning of the building, the elevation 
of each part was distinctly shown by the thickness of wall, pier 
and column. The advent of the “‘steel cage’’ has entirely modified 
all previous rules, as the floor plan, whether of the ground or the 
topmost story, is practically unchanged ; the height of our build- 
ings being governed only by the desire of the client, the facility 
of transporting the tenants to their respective quarters, the safety 
of the elevator system, and the question of the expense of the 
original construction. 

While the steel cage and the development of engineering skill 
have revolutionized constructive architecture, and engineer and 
architect have been called upon by private and corporate interests 
to expend millions of dollars in important structures, what have 
our city fathers done for the city officially? An item in the 
recent press declares that the rent paid by the city for offices is 
over a half of million dollars per year. This represents at four per 
cent. an investment of over ten million dollars, and yet not a 
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word is said in regard to erecting an office building for the city. 
We call ourselves a practical people, and while we do not take so 
much credit for our artistic ideas, we are offended at any criticism 
of our business ability. It would seem an impossibility for any 
city containing the best business intelligence to accept the entirely 
accidental and fortuitous way in which such an important feature 
as the rental of city offices is managed. 

It may be asked, What had the city disbursements for rent 
to do with constructive architecture? The answer is, that if, in- 
stead of renting inadequate quarters, the city should build its 
own buildings, they would, if properly considered as to location 
and to requirements, give an example of constructive architecture 
worthy of New York, as did the Palazzo Vecchio, of Florence. 
“ Retrenchment is the order of the day,’ say the powers that be, 
and yet retrenchment on the lines of wise investment has not 
even been suggested. ‘* Penny-wise, pound-foolish”’ is indeed, 
the action of that municipality which, failing to recognize its 
responsibilities, unwilling to consider its obligations to the 
people, financially as well as esthetically following old prece- 
dent, does not solve the problems of the day in the day in which 
it lives. 

Civic Buildings. 

It is a fact easily demonstrated that the city of New York 
could build as an investment a Palazzo of its own, grandiose in 
form, great enough to supply the requirements of all its manifold 
centralized work, a building which would personify the energy 
of the municipality, the interest on the cost of which would be 
no more than the rentals now paid for inadequate quarters. 

The one building whose architecture can be commended—the 
City Hall—has brutally been shut off from view by an atrocious 
example of government designing in the south, and by a regretable 
example of political chicanery in the north, because of an in- 
ability either to appreciate the necessity of preserving so im- 
portant a historical land-mark as the City Hall, or to solve the 
difficulties caused by larger and increasing demands for office 
space. Thus our only example of civic architecture which in itself 
personifies the changed conditions, has been threatened with re- 
moval as inadequate. 

Inadequate naturally ! The mayor’s hearings are held ina room 
which becomes crowded when two dozen persons are present. 
Our courts sit in ill-ventilated rooms, rarely, if ever, designed 
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for their purposes. Our post offices are so badly lighted that 
the gas is burning the greater part of the day. Our schools are, 
as a rule, constructed according to antiquated plans, and ijl. 
considered arrangement. The play-grounds usually are in ill-lit 
yards or under the school building itself. These criticisms are true 
not only of the buildings built by the city but also of the quar. 
ters rented for the increasing needs of the city’s work. And yet 
when the problem was solved by the genius of the late lamented 
Atwood, what did the city do with this solution, that masterly 
production, which by enfolding the City Hall in a sympathetic 
embrace, rose grandly to the north, and with uplifted tower pre- 
sented an adequate picture of the changed condition of our city? 

This design was premeditated, but never executed. Who will 
recall, without regret, this lost opportunity, and the woefully 
unsatisfactory later attempts of another competition, and its im- 
potent result ? 

Is it too much to assume that each ward should have not only 
its court house, its station house, its armory, its gymnasium, its 
public school, its library, its emergency hospital, its fire depart- 
ment, its market, its street cleaning department, its public bath, 
so combined in one colossal building as to give the maximum 
result for the expenditure, each independent of the other, and yet 
all so closely allied that such a building would become a centre 
around which the affairs of the community would circle. 

Each arrondissement in Paris has its own Mairie, with its 
special building for the work of the department, inculcating in 
its decoration and sculpture ideas of the dignity of patriotism, 
matriage, and the family to all entering the building. Has not 
Paris twenty arrondissements? Has it not thus as many build- 
ings of civic importance while we, a practical people, have not 
one such building ? 

And yet constructive architecture has developed in spite of, 
not because of, municipal action; and the sky-line of New York 
has been modified day by day, one might almost say hour by 
hour, whether for good or ill, through the never-ceasing pressure 
of the personal equation. 


Individual Effort. 
‘*Everybody’s business is nobody’s business.’’ The never- 
ceasing race for wealth has been the curse of New York; it has 
developed a class of apparently intellectual eitizens, so busy in 
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the attainment of their own selfish objects, so desirous in many 
eases to pile millions upon millions, that the city’s opportunities 
have been ruthlessly ravaged, and the architectural and esthetic 
requirements utterly ignored. Our ‘‘ City of the Towers’’ has 
therefore been a development by individuals, of individuals, for 
individuals. 

A recent issue of the Hvening Post, under the heading ‘‘’98 
Models in Building,’ says of the Empire Building: ‘‘In the 
matter of light this building has no superior. On Rector Street, 
the offices look out upon Trinity Church-yard, and in addition to 
the frontages on Broadway and Trinity Place, splendid light is to 
be had from the South, above the fourth floor.’”? The fact that 
Trinity Corporation will not move Trinity Church and that the 
property to the South has only as yet a structure of five low 
stories, leads the owners of the new building to expect to secure 
higher rentals, because of these exceptional advantages. 

The writer was recently in the offices of a prominent law firm 
on the ——teenth story, and was invited to view the magnificent 
panorama of our noble river and the lower bay. In expressing 
aregret that another building might rise and cut off this view he 
was answered by the senior partner who said: ‘‘ Before signing 
the lease for our quarters we investigated the conditions affecting 
the property adjoining, and found it so tied up as to be unavail- 
able for building purposes for many years to come.”’ In other 
words, one of the brightest of our legal minds fully appreciated 
that the value of his firm’s offices was greatly enhanced, owing to 
peculiar conditions, because the light and sunshine, and the 
panorama which was spread before him day by day, would not 
be effaced during the continuation of their lease. 

If it is true that the owners of one of our finest buildings, which 
was built upon a somewhat restricted area, in order to save light 
on two of its sides and thus a very large annual income in rents, 
was forced to lease the buildings adjoining by a threat of a taller 
building being erected, the point is well made that the reduetio 
ad absurdum is reached when all buildings are as tall as the tallest. 
New York is suffering at the present moment hygienically as well 
as artistically in the congested districts of our business sections, 
because of the aggressiveness of the individual, who, by pushing 
his building upward, secures more advantages of light, air and 
sunshine than his adjoining neighbors. The movement is still 
upwards. It is to be noticed that each new building is as a rule 
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taller than the one before. Each architect has, either under in: 
structions or from his own volition, seen his neighbor and gone 
him one better. The individual owner and his architect have, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, been elevating the roof line until it has 
wittily been said that the epitaph of our architects will be a modi- 
fication of Sir Christopher Wren’s, in St Paul’s Cathedral: “If 
ye search for his monument, look’’—not ‘‘ about ’’—but above. 


Religious Architecture. 

The question of religious architecture must be considered in 
any discussion ‘of civic architecture. The church must be in- 
cluded as an essential aid in the humanization and education of 
the people. 

Who has not been pained by watching the gradual encroach- 
ment of the tall buildings around Old Trinity in lower New 
York, or the aggressive way the Metropolitan Life Building is 
crushing the Presbyterian Church on Madison Ave ? And yet 
these are the inevitable outcomes of the changes in our city’s 
architecture, the result being to induce the church to leave its old 
quarters and join the procession northward. 

Fortunately by such change, the duty of church to the partica- 
lar section in which it is located, has not been overlooked, be- 
sause the residential movement ‘‘up town’’ has already been in 
progress for a number of years. Rich and poor alike, aristocrat 
and plebian, are moving northward on the main arteries of travel. 
It isa question of merely ‘‘Fifth Ave.’ versus ‘** Third,” or 
‘** Central Park West”’ versus ‘‘ Tenth and Eleventh Ave.” 

A section cut across the city, at any point north of 23d St. 
would show a surprising contrast of social life, all classes of so- 
ciety being within a stone’s throw of one another. And yet this 
close proximity of different strata of society, has not been 
realized as a rule by our churches, or when realized, adequately 
considered in the religious architecture of their buildings. A 
relatively small church on a prominent avenue, and a mission 
chapel in the eastern or western section, is not an intelligent 
answer to the difficulties of the question which confronts the 
church. If the wisdom is demonstrable of the city concentrat- 
ing its work in each quarter, in one great municipal building, 
why should not each church follow the logic of this argument, 
and by securing its property in advance, prepare the way fora 
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comprehensive series of buildings in that section of the city to 
which it must ultimately move. 

Is it difficult to conceive of such a series of buildings rising 
fom the centre of one of our blocks with its main entrance 
on the avenue and entrances on both side streets? Is it difficult 
to plan such a church with a rectory and parish house, guild-room 
and Sunday-school, and all the buildings necessary for the work 
ofa great parish ? Surely not. 

Who remembers the 
monumental design for the 
proposed cathedral at Al- 
bany by the late Richard- 
son, With its masterly 
grouping of masses, rising 
one above the other toward 
the central feature, the 
great tower? Is it too 
much to assume that if 
such a cathedral were to 
be erected in our city that 
it might be the crown of a 
great structure, in which the 
business of the church with 
its thousand and one 
branches of work, could be 
properly housed, while the 
services would be carried on 
in the cathedral ? 

If this is possible in a 

sachin todas hadiote Catdiniebas. cathedral, it is also possible 

for any of our stronger 

parishes. If religion must be armed with the ‘‘ wisdom of 

the serpent’? as well as ‘‘the gentleness of the dove,’’ then 

can it not wisely follow—or should it not rather lead—the con- 

solidation suggested for the civic authorities and thus secure the 

the greatest advantage for itself, as well as supplying the oppor- 
tunity for superb architectural expression ? 














Consolidated Action. 


An acceptance of existing conditions without an attempt to 
better them, is not the general attitude of the American people. 
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The only solution which will adequately solve the intricate mags 
of difficulties, will be, first, municipal action towards the better 
planning of our cities ; second, united action of individuals. We 
who pride ourselves upon a centralization of effort, and are pil. 
ing trust upon trust, syndicate upon syndicate, department store 
upon department store, have as yet, in not a single instance, con- 
sidered the possibility of combination in design upon adjoining 
real estate. We have but few examples of buildings which oceupy 
a complete section of property to point to as the preliminary 
steps toward such an evolution. The Produce Exchange, the Madi- 
son Square Garden, the Herald Building, are cases in point, but 
in each instance, the direction of design was in the hands of one 
corporation. While the student watches with great interest for 
the next step in constructive architecture, the co-operation of 
adjoining sections of property, he realizes that it is but the next 
step, and not the entire solution. Itis an open secret that one 
of the tallest buildings in lower New York is but a section of a 
design for the entire block facing Broadway, which design was to 
be executed by united action of two large estates. But froma 
failure to appreciate the importance of such united action, only 
one building was erected—a monument to the curse of sel- 
fish individualism. Those who know the interesting example of 
the Wolfe Building on the triangular block in Maiden Lane will 
recognize how much more impressive from an architectural point 
of view, and certainly how much better from a business one, it 
would be if the balance of the property on this small island could 
have united their interest and secured a single representative build- 
ing. 

If it is true as rumor says that when the Astoria was planned, 
it was so built that if successful, the lines of this building could 
be carried southward over the facade of the Waldorf, and the 
roof of the older building changed to agree with that of the 
newer, the two buildings thus being consolidated into one, an addi- 
tional emphasis is given to the statement that by consolidating 
interests monumental buildings can be secured. 


Restrictive Legislation. 


1s it not strange that while we constantly boast of our liberty, 
it is too evidently liberty with license and not that broader form 
which includes equality and fraternity ? 

All restrictive laws have failed of enactment. Why? Hasit 
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been as rumor suggests because of real estate combinations against 
any proposed limit to individual action in the interest of com- 
munal action, or has it been as much because such restrictions 
were advocated mainly by those who, enjoying the advantages of 
tall buildings themselves, desired to prevent their neighbors follow- 
ing their example ? Whatever the cause is immaterial. The de- 
velopment of the tall building has been secured at the expense of 
the rights of the public at large. Are we to wait until the blind 
and unthinking efforts of individual corporations bring with them 
their own reaction, or shall we, as a city, by a study of the dif- 
ficulties of the problem, solve them successfully ? Could not the 
epigrammatic statement : ‘* Let me write the songsof the people 
and I care not who writes their laws ’’ be paraphrased : ‘“‘ Let me 
write the laws affecting property and I care not who designs the 
architecture of our cities ?”’ 

The architecture of the city in its construction and form, not 
its superficial details, is controlled through legislation. Such 
control can be directed soas to give a homogeneous character to 
the entire civic architecture. 

Our lower city is impressive not from an architectural point of 
view but from its engineering side. This must be admitted even 
by the most extreme exponent of the latest fad of the foreign 
“école.”’ If this one quality of impressiveness, which has been 
secured in the face of municipal inertia, is to be commended, 
then it is along this line that the development of the future city 
can be guided, and monumental character become the dominant 
note of New York’s buildings. 

What restrictions then are necessary ; what changes in our 
point of view are required? Two primarily. First, the re- 
striction of the height of the fagade over the street; and second, 
such use of the law of condemnation as will secure the arcade 
system. The first has been recognized as a wise law, and the 
latter is quite as logical. The arcade is usually supposed to mean 
the cutting out on the street level of the first floor, and by set- 
ting back the shops, securing a passage way parallel with 
the street. Thus, in narrow streets the sidewalk would be inside 
the arcade, and the driveway increased by the width of the walk 
on either side. The arcade can, however, be developed so as to 
give us streets through solid blocks, as in the uptown district, 
bat, which is more important can be used to combine the smaller 
blocks of lower New York by carrying the buildings across from 
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side to side of the present street. Thus, while preserving the 
street as a means of communication the buildings are united 
overhead. The pushing forward of the facade of each tall build- 
ing to the street line is not the way to secure either the best light, 
air or sunshine for the tenant, or to give to the public at large 
the best form of street. Already the public ways are being 
turned into alleys, slits between masses of masonry, where only 
the rain and snow penetrate, where cold and damp are the normal 
conditions, where the wind holds high carnival, and where the 
warmth and light of the sun, the only health-giving power in 
existence, rarely if ever find their way. It is not without justice 
that our streets have been called ‘‘canons.’’ Whata change if 
many of them should become the well-lit, well-ventilated series 
of stores that the foreign arcade system would secure. 

While it is a fact that if all the property in lower New York 
were covered with tall buildings, the lower floors would then have 
become practically valueless, the reverse is also true that by proper 
designing of large areas together, all the property could be made 
to give the maximum return rental, and the best arrangement 
of office-room, because in the constructions to be built under such 
conditions the designer would have the freedom of the entire 
space of a much larger area on which to plan his building. It 
then would become possible to design a building with exterior 
facade as tall as is consistent with the rights of the people who 
use the streets, so that sun, air and light can be brought to the 
ground level, and then by a series of steppings back toward the 
centre of the area covered to secure an almost unlimited height, 
The inevitable tall building of the future would thus becomea 
realization of monumental architectural and artistic form. 

The failure to adopt from England the law of ‘‘ ancient light” 
has introduced our tall buildings, and given us our chaotic, 
heterogeneous mass of so-called architecture. We have, how- 
ever, in the law of condemnation a possible remedy, probably 
the only remedy for many of the difficulties. We freely 
give, gratuitously in many cases, the “right of way” to 
railroads through our cities, and yet have never apparently 
realized the possibility of a ‘‘ right of way’ which would connect 
across streets one building with another. In our tortuous laby- 
rinth of streets in lower New York this law under the guidance 
of specialists would secure the grouping of buildings sufficient to 
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the requirements of the city, monumental and representative in 
eharacter. 

It may be inferred that the writer is opposed to tall buildings. 
Notat all. The tall building must be accepted. It is a condition, 
not a theory that confronts us. It is not merely the accident of 
steel cage construction, but more than this. It is the inherent 
endeavor of man’s mind to lift his individual efforts toward the 
sky. The Tower of Babel, which has been wittily called a 
prototype of New York to-day (with the added curse of the dis- 
persion ‘* over the face of the earth’’ of the architects who 
planned it) is after all but a symbol of man’s endeavor. <A study 
of previous social conditions will prove that in the highest 
architectural development of all nations they invariably 
work toward an uplifted architecture, a piling together 
of materials in one building, or the piling together of buildings 
en masse, or, by the acceptance of natural formation of mountain 
or hill, the uplifting of their building on the top of this under in- 
credible hardships and in the face of almost insurmountable diffi- 
culties. Is it not to be wondered at that while we assume our tall 
buildings to be the outcome of economic conditions, we should 


have overlooked the fact that they represent even more than this, 
viz., the individual demand for recognition ? 


The Upper Streetway. 

Assuming as an argument that we have restricted the fagade 
of our buildings to a definite height, assuming that we have suffi- 
cient area to build such great buildings, and a united action on 
the part of the owners of the realty to join in such syndicated 
work—what does this naturally lead to? It leads to an upper 
streetway, a streetway parallel with the lower streets at the 
height of the cornice of the building, because to secure the angle 
of construction which will permit the sunlight to fall unob- 
structed in the street below, necessitates, before elevating our 
building higher, the stepping back from the facade so far that 
the width for an upper street is secured, with the advantages of 
an entirely new system of stores facing on such streetway. This 
upper street is not over the lower street, thus obstructing the 
light. It is parallel with it at a higher level within the build- 
ing line resting upon the roof tops of the lower buildings. At 
once the objection is raised, how connect such street from block 
to block ? If the ‘‘ Bridge of Sighs’? can be sprung from the 
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Tombs. to the Criminal Court, the plan of constructing a bridge 
from the corner of one great building to the next, as a continuation 
of the street is not difficult, and by natural progression from one 
mass of buildings to the next. As far as the development of 
the city would permit, we could carry our “street of the upper 
air.”’ 

The lower street would naturally be given up more exclusively 
to transportation ; the upper street in the purer atmosphere 
would be reserved for the pedestrians. The upper street would 
be only the first level, or terrace so to speak, of a great series 
continuing upward as far as the height of the central tower of the 
building would permit, a series of great steps in each of which 
room would be secured for all forms of business, while the top of 
each step would permit not only connecting streetways, but roof 
gardens of the most effective kind. 

It is but a few years ago, that the French engineer who saw in 
imagination the apex of a great tower one thousand feet above the 
Seine, was langhed at as an idle boaster. The Tour Eiffel is an 
accomplished fact, and steel construction has carried to its 
highest point man’s dreams. Is there any difficulty in 
covering this great, tall mass, with exterior detail, and 
instead of being an open engineering problem, convert- 
ing it into an example of constructive architecture? Not 
at all. Is there any difficulty in sketching against the sky-line, 
as the writer did the past summer, this as a central point, in a 
mass of buildings rising level upon level, up to the central tower? 
Is there any difficulty in imagining such a mass of buildings, 
pierced by grand arcades, two to three stories in height, as great 
arteries of travel, through which carriages and wagons could be 
driven if desired, pierced with smaller arcades of one, one and a half 
and two stories in height, intersecting with the great arteries and 
thus giving a continuous means of circulation to the lower floors ? 
Would not the greatly added store frontage thus secured be a 
permanent asset in the value of such a building ? Is it a dream to 
think of the possibilities of such arcades as picturesque and prac 
ticable adjuncts to the interior of our modern office building? Is 
it a dream to think of the terraced roof garden on the exterior of 
the same business edifice * 

It is only a few years since that the roof garden has been ap- 
preciated for places of entertainment. The time is yet to come 
when the roof garden shall be the playground of all our public 
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schools. Already the press realizes the changed conditions and 
the name ‘‘ Roof-Dwellers”’ is given to those who, as caretakers, 
live on the roofs of our great buildings and enjoy what should be 
common property. The change in point of view is strongly con- 
trasted between the new mammoth hotels of to-day and the earlier 
examples of yesterday. In the former, and it is less than five years 
between the two eras, the roof garden is a recognized feature, 
which, in the latter, was not considered, and we are told of the 
delightful dinners that we are able to take, and the gorgeous pan- 
orama that is ours, for the mere price of the table d’ héte. 





VIEW IN GENOA, 


Among the changes that would come inevitably and wisely, 
would be changes for the better in our mode of living. The 
“quick lunch’’ counter would disappear in the street below, and 
the restaurant, with its exterior garden, would reappear in the 
upper altitude? Why should not our buildings, in their terraced 
form, supply just such places for restoration, which is the mean- 
ing of the word “ restaurant.”’ 

A fleeting view across the roofs of Genoa, and you have a sug- 
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gestion merely of how such upper elevations could be treated, 
The fact that these buildings rise on hill-sides, one above the other, 
gives a pertinent example of how such changes of elevation, per- 
mit light. air and sunshine to the largest number of roofs, and the 
greatest advantage, therefore, to the largest number of people. 
Cannot the sculptor and the colorist see in such constructive com- 
positions with exterior and interior based upon these suggestions, 
innumerable opportunities by which they, as artists, can aid in 
making such buildings monumental—monumental in the fullest 
sense, a record of the combined skill of all the arts? The hang- 
ing gardens of Babylon, are the theme of the poet. The terraces 
of Rome in its glory and power, are the envy of our architects, 
and yet the brightest dream of the designer of the past can be 
realized in the constructive architectural development of the 
future. 
Practicability. 

What of light and ventilation, in such great structures the 
practical man asks? In regard to light, the exterior of such build- 
ings would be much better lighted than under modern conditions, 
It is only in regard to the central lower levels that this question 
would be pertinent. 





TREMONT STREET 
SUBWAY- 
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Why not frankly accept the fact already becoming more evi- 
dent that the central rooms of all tall buildings are but inade- 
quately lighted by sunlight and rely for entire illumination on 
electric light, and for ventilation upon mechanical devices? 
Those who knew the proposed scheme for the sub-way in Bos- 
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ton which carried the entire structure below the level of the 
street, giving to the basement stories of the buildings, new shop 
fronts, the cars for the local trade on one level, and the express 
trains on a secondary or lower level, will realize that this entire 
sub-way was lit and ventilated under more adverse conditions than 
would be the centres of the lower floors of the monumental build- 
ings so roughly indicated. 

“Will it pay ?’ Is there any valid reason why such a building 
could not be built, or if properly designed, why it would not be a 
paying investment? If a building of eighteen stories is to be 
beaten by a building of twenty-two stories, and if a building of 
twenty-two stories is to be improved upon by one of twenty- 
eight, the development is evidently governed by the ability to 
make such tall buildings financial successes. 

Will it pay? Jt does not pay as it is now being done. 
It requires very little to demonstrate the enormous waste of 
rentals under our present system. It would require very little to 
formulate proof that under revised conditions, a greater return 
would be secured. The logic of the argument is evident. But 
our practical man says, ‘‘ What about the existing buildings which 
arenow above the proposed restricted height of the cornice of the 
new facade ? No law can be made retroactive.’’ True, but what 
objection is there to carrying this suggested upper street way 
through the facade of such buildings by an arcade and set back 
the offices on this floor to the inside line ? None! The law of con- 
demnation gives this right, as it would also to add to the roofs of 
any property which was not built up to the maximum level estab- 
lished by this street. The inevitable result would be that both 
individuals, he who was above the line as well as he who was be- 
low, seeing the great advantages of the new plan would rearrange 
their buildings to accord with the majority. 

Again the practical man has doubts of the possibility of trans- 
porting people to these higher levels; but he need have no 
fears. The development of the elevator has naturally gone 
forward under the stimulus of increased demand, and safe trans- 
portation has been secured with speed. Already the system has 
been adopted of classifying the elevators into ‘‘ local’’ and “‘ex- 
press’’ the latter not stopping on any floor below the 10th, the 
l6th, the 24th, ete. A system could easily be designed for the 
upper street if necessary, entirely distinct from the service for the 
upper terraces and the central tower. 
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MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. 
Foreign Expropriation. 

It is hardly necessary to speak of foreign cities and their ap. 
preciation of the importance of reconstructing the streets to the 
changing conditions. Paris is a notable example. Everyone re- 
members the quarter and its mass of rookeries where now runs the 
Boulevard del Opera and where now rises the Paris Opera House, 
a triumphant example of constructive architecture, one of the few 
buildings in which the internal use is expressed constructively in 
its modern exterior. 

Everyone remembers Seven Dials, London, and its record of 
crime and immorality, when walking on Shaftsbury Avenue from 
Trafalgar Square to High Holborn. 

Is it not a crying disgrace to us as a practical people that such 
examples as these, apart from their esthetic or artistic side, have 
never been studied by our city officials ? It is well known that 
the entire cost of the condemnation of property forming Shafts- 
bury Avenue, of the avenue itself, has practically been borne by 
the adjacent property, for the enhanced value of the lease-holds 
has paid the improvements. ; 

This was so successful that another even greater is under dis- 
cussion, viz., the widening of the Strand, so as to give a dignified 
vista to the great law courts, entrench on isles of safety, St. 
Clement Danes and St. Mary le Strand, and at the same time cut 
a great cross street along the gardens of the law courts, out to 
Holborn, thus consolidating innumerable smaller streets into one 
great artery at this congested point of travel. 

What have we done in our two attempts in widening West 
Broadway and Elm Street? The lower end of neither street 
properly enters the artery of travel with which it is sup- 
posed to connect. In neither case have the rights of the public 
at large been considered. Foreign examples at least would sug- 
gest that under the same law of condemnation the property facing 
on the new street should be secured by the city, so that its en- 
hanced value would be secured to the people without cost. 

The law of condemnation has been enforced to some extent, 
for the small parks have recently been located in the congested 
districts. But has anyone raised his voice to call for the 
condemnation of the property near where the park is to be 
located, not on the lines of the single block forming the park, 
but on the exterior lines of the property adjoining, so that the 
property facing the park, the value of which is enhanced the 
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moment that the location is decided upon (even before the build- 
ings where the future park is to be) have been destroyed becomes 
part of the scheme, and thus is included in the problem, both 
financially, economically and esthetically ? 
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In our gridiron system it is the simplest of all problems, and 
the accompanying diagram, showing how the condemnation line 
can be the centre of the block north and south and the extreme 
end of the property, facing the avenue east and west, explains 
itself. Whether these buildings are reconstructed, so as to form 
architectural combinations in connection with the proposed park, 
or whether they are merely re-sold or re-leased by the city, the 
moment the park is a completed fact the public is benefited, as 
itsecures the increased improvement practically at no cost. 

Can such questions be divorced from any consideration of 
constructive architecture? The reconstruction of our city is de- 
pendent upon this idea. The only possibility by which we can 
obtain any architectural uniformity lies in the law of condemna- 
tion and in its intelligent use by the authorities. 

No one can assume for a moment that it is to the interest of 
the city to waste in annual disbursements rentals which would 
givea monumental building if a proper investment were made. 
Yet where would such a municipal building be placed? Surely 
not in the small park where stands the City Hall, an area already 
wercrowded, already looked down upon by masses of masonry 
mall sides. And if not there, where? It is only by condemn- 
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ing property that the necessary area can be secured. Our parks 
can not be used for such purposes. If intelligent action had been 
taken, a building could have been erected adequate to the 
needs of the present city and second to none in its monumental 
constructive character on the blocks east of the Criminal Courts, 
through to Broadway. 

Civic Pride. 

Civic pride! These words have rarely been uttered by after- 
dinner speakers, from our pulpits or on our lecture platforms and 
by the press. But it is a crying disgrace that as one looks back 
over the history of the city that there was apparently only one 
individual who ever had the slightest glimmer of an idea of what 
New York was going to be and what its future must be, and he 
died in prison and the stripes of the convict garb were his. 
And yet William M. Tweed, in his planning of our park system, 
did more for upper New York, more for the possible constructive 
architecture of our greater city, than any other one official 
who has been connected with the city’s history. 

To whom does Washington owe the fact that itis the best 
planned city in our country ? Is it not ‘“ Boss’’ Shepherd? To 
what does Chicago owe so much for its tremendous advance in 
building? Was it not to the seeming calamity of a great fire? 
But are we to wait for corrupt politicians or a great conflagration 
before acting on the lines of public polity successfully indicated 
by such examples ? 

‘* Since the highest mark of prudence in a people of noble 
‘* origin is to proceed in the management of their affairs so that 
‘* their magnanimity and wisdom may be evinced in their out 
‘* ward acts, we order Arnolfo, head-master of our commune, 
‘** to make a design for the renovation of Santa Reparata, in 4 
“style of magnificence, which neither the industry, nor the 
** power of man can surpass, that it may harmonize with the 
‘** opinion of many wise persons in this city, and state, who think 
‘*that this commune should not engage in any enterprise, unless its 
‘** intention be to make the result correspond with that noblest 
** sort of heart, which is composed of the united will of many 
** citizens.” 

These words are the official utterance of a group of Floren- 
tines, at the end of the twelfth century. To-day we journey 
thousands of miles to see the Duomo of Brunelleschi and the 
Tower of Giotto, in a city whose population was one-one-hundredth 
of Greater New York. We study the words and acts of this 
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sturdy group of citizens who appreciating their responsibilities as 
individuals, their opportunities, and their privileges as Floren- 
tines have thus given an object lesson for succeeding ages. 


Imperialism. 

As was said in a recent number of MunicripaL AFFAIRS, 
there is a competition of cities. More than that, however, there 
isa competition of capitals as personifying countries one with the 
other. 

There is a distinct, a definite, an all pervading world-wide 
movement for the recognition of the state, a recognition of the 
city as personifying each nationality. Imperial Germany présents 
its new Parliamentary houses of Berlin, its monuments to its late 
Emperor, as the great one at Westphalia, or that at the Schloes- 
freiheit in Berlin. Modern England challenges attention with its 
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Imperial Institute, with its project for the enlargement of the South 
Kensington Museum with its suggested extensions to the House 
of Parliament,whose great Victoria Tower has been built in recent 
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years. To the north Sweden is completing its House of Paria. 
ment, and its great bank. Holland dedicates its great museum in 
Amsterdam, and Belgium its great Halls of Justice in Brussels, 
Paris, the leader in all such movements, carries forward the work 
of its Sorbonne on one side of the city, and its great religions 
cathedral on Montmartre across the river, while planning the series 
of colossal buildings for the exposition in 1900. Italy on the south 
is also abreast of the movement, and the buildings for the Parlia- 
ment at Rome are already in competition. Vienna has been 
within the last decade practically reconstructed, and Buda-Pest 
has completed its great Houses of Parliament, which rise tri- 
umphantly on the shores of the Danube. Not to be outdone in the 
imperial concert, Japan, the latest to enter the general competition, 
is claiming recognition in its new Parliament Buildings to be 
erected at Tokio. It behooves us to realize that our representative 
city, New York, is under surveillance. Itis for us tosay whether 
in the inevitable competition to which we are forced, it shall take 
a secondary place. 


Guidance and Precedence. 


‘*You may have thought that beauty was expensive. You are 
wrong. It is ugliness that costs,’’ is one of Ruskin’s vitalizing 
statements, and the record of New York goes far to prove the 
fact. 

Assuming that we have such an awakening on the part of our 
city fathers, such a movement on the part of our citizens them- 
selves, as will insist that all steps taken shall be for the better 
ment of the city, where are we to look for guidance, where for 
precedent ? For guidance we are to look primarily to those citi- 
zens, whatever their profession, who are touched with the spirit 
of imagination, whether as engineer it is to suspend a_ bridge 
across the greatest width, as in that one monumental structure we 
possess due to the genius of a Roebling: or whether, as in Paris, 
it is to raise a tower aloft to the highest point yet attained ; or 
whether, as artist, sculptor and architect, it is to erect the great 
dome, which is the first object to greet the pilgrims’ eyes as they 
follow the roads that ‘‘ lead to Rome.” 

Genius is akin to madness. True; and the madmen of yester- 
day have been elevated, as a rule, to the pedestals of the public 
approval of to-day. The imaginative faculty is the greatest 
faculty given us by nature. The imaginative qnality is what will 
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make our city what it should be. It matters little whether we 
receive the stimulus from the artist’s pencil, the architect's pen, 
the seulptor’s modelling stick, the painter’s brush, or as spoken 
word in church or court. The spark of imagination will illumi- 
nate the way by which the practical arts can progress. 

For precedent, we are to look, not to those examples of archi- 
tecture which confuse by stimulating only powers of imitation, 
rather than study of the principles of construction. Grandiose 
architecture has always existed. Civic architecture as such has 
inumerable examples for precedent, but the transplantation of 
any one style to a different environment is as fatal to a genuine 
development as the transplantation of tropical plants would be to 
northern climates. No hothouse growth can ever be indigenous, 
and any attempt to adapt architectural styles which have been 
developed primarily on horizontal rather than upright lines can 
never be a successful answer to the question asked. Turn, there- 
fore, to Eastern development, where under entirely different con- 
ditions, but with the same human aspiration for a monumental 
expression, buildings have been reared which are the wonder of 
the world. It should not be forgotten that the resting points 
of our architects’ study, Rome and Greece, had received their 
inspiration from the East, and Syria and Egypt had formed the 
basis of their education. While there is much in Grecian and 
Roman development for consideration, the most powerful appeal to 
our imagination cannot be secured ina mere archeological imita- 
tion of Roman or Grecian precedent. The ruins of Balbeck, the 
Assyrian structures, the Egyptian temples—all are much more 
worthy of study, and from these the necessary principles can be 
secured. 

For more definite inspiration, follow eastward from the 
tombs of the Numidian kings to the development of Musselmite 
wehitecture, to Syria, and to the very East, British India. Ex- 
ample after example will be found which will show construction 
upon a series of ascending levels toward a great central uplifting 
point. The Taj Mahal at Agra, one of the wonders of the world, 
with the dome of minarets, if lifted toward the sky, might become 
the crown of a monumental composition. The Rajah Amekti’s 
tmple. as it stands above the River Ganges at Benares, might be 
mised and become a fitting companion to such a group. Is this 
lntastical ? Surely not. Is it beyond the power of the designer 
seize motives in these directions? Would there be any diffi- 
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culty in designing the rocks on which this series of buildings 
stands into the lower structure of a great business block, the apex 
of which would give picturesqueness, exterior courts, gardens, 
towers, according to the fancy of the designer, and the require. 
ments of his conditions ? 

Who knowing the great pyramidal buildings of British India 
either by personal inspection or through photograph has not 
been struck by their impressiveness—from the simpler Topes to 
the most ornate of Temples. Whothat has ever seen a birds’ -eye 
view of the Sacred Hill of Sutrunjya with its ‘‘ City of Temples” 
—or the Jaina Temples of Sonaghur—or the great Temple of Shet- 
huttising at Ahmedabad—will not say that by half closing one’s 
eyes thus suppressing the distinctly Indian detail, the general 
vista suggests New York. Of the Temple at Seringham the largest 
in Southern India, Fergusson says, ‘‘ Looked at from a distance, 
or in any direction when the whole can be grasped at once, its 
fourteen or fifteen great tall towers cannot fail to produce a pro- 
found effect,’’ and this very impressiveness produced by mass 
upon mass is to be found in all parts of the great peninsula. 

The fact that these buildings were built under the inspiration 
of entirely different conditions does not break the logic of the 
argument in the slightest, because behind all conditions, geogra- 
phical or national, lies the one central truth, the aspiration of the 
human mind in its work to build toward the skies. As we accept 
this idea as fundamental, and instead of protesting in favor of 
the spreading out over great areas, accept rather the bringing to- 
gether into pyramidal compositions, will we arrive at the best 
answer to the ever-increasing demands of a concentrated civi- 
lization. 

The City of the Future. 

Shall we look only for precedent in the East? The East is 
after all but travelling towards the sun, and if we continue our 
studies eastward far enough, we come back to our own continent. 
Have we not here the best examples in the Tumuli and Teocalli 
monuments and sacred buildings of South and Central America? 
Examples left too long unstudied. How many of our engineers, 
architects or sculptors have studied the records of the work in 
Honduras and the recent discoveries in Copan, where the fertile 
valleys of Yucatan hold for us a priceless example, a precedent it- 
deed for constructive architecture. All questions of detail and 
ornament are set aside for those proportions, grandiose in them- 
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selves, Which proves a race of people worthy to have been our 
forerunners, and on the lines of whose work we may well follow. 
The excavations prove a great city of temples and palaces, and 
buildings of public character on the right bank of the Copan 
River.* ‘‘A vast pile,’ says the discoverer, ‘‘rising 
fom the plain in_ steps, and terraces of masonary 
ad terminating in several great pyramidal - elevations 
each topped by the remains of a temple * * * while the 
terraces below are strewn with ruins and supported edifices.’’ 
“This hugh structure, unlike the pyramids of Egypt, and other 
ancient works of similar character, is not the embodiment of a 
definite idea, built in accordance with a pre-conceived plan, and 
for a specific purpose, but is rather a complex result of a long 
process of development, corresponding to the growth of culture, 
and keeping pace with the tastes of the people, or the demands 
of their national life. * * * Within the main structure 
isacourt, which with its surrounding arcade must have pre- 
vented a magnificent spectacle. It was entered between two high 
pyramidal foundations, each supporting a temple. * * * The 


court itself is enclosed by ranges of steps or seats, as an amphi- 
theatre, which are built of great blocks of stone. * * * To 
the north of the court, stood the two magnificent temples, the 
massive ruins of which create a feeling that they were the work 


9 


of giants. 
“Climbing the steep flight of steps, on the north side of the 
court, we command a view of what must have been one of the 
finest sights of the marvelous city, where it would seem that the 
rnii, which attended on King Solomon, had been at work. * * 
* No verbal description can convey any idea of the entire 
fiect. * * * The most extraordinary feature that the excava- 
tions have yet brought to light, is the hieroglyphic stairway. 
* * * Even in its sad state of ruin, it affords a magnificent 
yectacle. * * * The moral effect of the ruins on one who so- 
jurns among them is not easily described.’’? The writer continues : 
“The more familiar they become, the more the mind is impressed 
vith the strength and magnitude of the structure; with the char- 
iter of the monuments, so elaborate in composition, so strange in 
iesign, so rich in ornament; the lavishness of the sculpture, its 
kanty and solemnity, and then the silence and the desolation 





* An account of recent discoveries in Copan by the explorer George Byron 
fordon, January, 1898, Century. 
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and the mystery of itall.’ * * * ‘*The Tale of Troy Divine 
has not a more pathetic human interest than this picture of a 
nameless city with its unknown story.” 

Possibly for us the story is intended. From the study of its 
civilization, so many thousand years ante-dating all of modern 
Europe, may we find the germs from which the seed of our mn- 
nicipal art can be secured. 

Laughter is akin to tears. The ridiculous closely approaches the 
sublime. The tall building has been the jest of our humorist, the 
‘Cliff Dwellers’ the name of a popular novel. The writer of which, 
in selecting this title, has indicated another precedent which is 
suggestive. Dame Nature shows for our guidance in the great 
cafons of the West the development of the ‘‘terrace’’ in those 
tremendous series of receding levels which flank the Colorado river, 

We speak of the ‘‘future city,’ and each as he speaks con- 
jures before his mind his ideal. It requires the imagination of 
the poet and the brain cf the engineer to give what has never 
been—an architecture, a constructive architecture, absolutely the 
growth of the conditions of modern life—the outcome of all the 
varied problems, social, political, ethical, zsthetic—a fitting rep 
resentative of the age at the close of the Nineteenth century. 

Principles once established, there need be no fear but the ulti- 
mate development (never mind to what altitude the requirements 
of congestion in our city demands) can be carried out wisely, 
economically and artistically. Races are compared primarily by 
their art, and in the competition of time, of race against race, we 
shall rank in the future as we leave behind us such records. 

Time was—time is—time will be. History is but a record of 
the time past. We of to-day are making the history of to-morrow, 
whether we will or not. Shall we forget that fact? Ignoring a ques- 
tion, does not answer it. Weare answering the question, either 
well or ill, in our everyday action, and the responsibility of each 
individual is his personal relation to the city’s life. How each 
one bears his responsibility is a question that the individual must 
personally consider. 

It is quite beyond the province of this paper to do more than 
suggest. The carrying out of the suggestions rests on the united 
professions of New York, and legal mind and business head must, 
with artistic thought and engineering skill, combine to give, not 
the ‘‘ Greater New York” of the Charterist, not even the “Bet 
ter New York”? of the Religionist, but both in one, the dream of 
the Idealist, ‘‘THe Crry BEAUTIFUL.”’ 
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MUNICIPAL SCULPTURE. 
By Karv BITTER. 


Our primitive ancestor fashioned and chipped his hunting im- 
plement for the purpose of killing beasts of prey, but when his 
daily needs were pro- 

vided for and the pangs 

of his hunger satisfied, 

he could sit down be- 

side the fire and fashion 

rude weapons or drink- 

ing vessels, giving them 

the shapes and forms 

most readily suggested 

to him by his daily 

pursuits. What was 

true of the savage is 

equally true of the in- 

dividual of our time. 

Whenever his daily 

wants, the necessities 

of his life, are satisfied, 

a condition exists'which 

permits the feeling for 

the beautiful to take 

root and the sense for 

EQUESTRIAN STATUE JOAN OF ARC, PARIS. beauty to grow. Noris 

it otherwise in the life 

ofa people or a municipality. A city of New York’s rank must 
frst meet all the practical demands, as the paving and cleaning of 
its streets, lighting, the supply of water, sewage, etc., but in the 
measure in which these requirements are gratified and become 
acomplished, a striving for a higher, a more intellectual develop- 
ment necessarily begins. The creation of Greater New York has 
reealled all this to our attention. We feel a certain pride as resi- 
dents of one of the world’s largest cities, possessing so many miles 
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of well paved streets, of water conduits, of surface and elevated 
railroads, with improved means of lighting, etc. In these respeets 
New York, as a modern metropolitan city, is among the foremost, 
Yet, the very perfection of this material well-being brings with it 
new duties to maintain a high position—to continue to progress 
until the higher intellectual desires and wishes of the people 
stand more and more in the foreground, not only demanding 
attention but receiving it. 

Within comparatively recent years the public buildings of 
New York, the buildings of its business and residence districts, 
show a marked improvement in artistic merit and thus command 
public attention. Yet, while the engineer, the scholar, the arehi- 
tect and members of other honored professions, so far as outward 
incentives and public appreciation are concerned, see before them 
a brilliant future, dependent only upon sustained effort and per- 
sonal achievement, the sculptor has cause to wonder and to 
lament that among the fine arts that of municipal sculpture has 
remained neglected. The art in which ancient Egypt recorded its 
greatness, which was so cherished in Greece and which proclaimed 
the triumphs of ancient Rome, which at a time when Europe 
boasted of the Renaissance received attention from princes and 
republics, from the clergy as well as from the patrician burghers, 
producing masters like Michael Angelo, Donatello, the Della 
Robbias, has in our great city been accorded the growth and 
opportunity of a foster-child of accident. But municipal 
sculpture is more readily understood by the masses than 
architecture and by reason of its repruducing all living forms it 
appeals more directly to them. It is above all the art for out 
of doors, appealing to every one as a permanent public possession 
and impressing all under the influence of its teachings. 

One reason why municipal sculpture has been neglected more 
than architecture in our community is because it was misunder- 
stood. To the minds of many it is of little or no usefulness, but 
rather a very expensive luxury. It has long been conceived as al 
art producing statuettes or busts intended to ornament the par- 
lors and drawing rooms of the wealthy, there to be covered with 
white muslin during the summer months. If the piece happened 
to be of a larger size it was considered a fitting object to donate 
toa museum. In this manner the figures of little boys with up 
turned trousers, fishing rod in hand, or groups of a boy and girl, 
under umbrellas or asleep, became the typical sculptural orma-. 
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ment of the homes of many who fondly believed these posses- 
sion to be works of art. While such crude notions about the 
artistic scope of sculpture were but the product of popular ignor- 
ance, it is not surprising that this art under such auspices gained 
but a scant foothold in the community. 

Then again, the American citizen had before him the monu- 
ments distributed through his city parks and squares. Here he 
could see the likenesses of men prominent in the history of his 
country or community, attired, in more or less ungainly 
garments, planted on pedestals inscribed with the names of 
the persons represented, or preferably with the names of 
those instrumental in their erection. To the majority of 
those passing the attitudes and expressions of these like- 
nesses were insufficient to supplement the imagination con- 
cerning their possible characters or achievements. And many 
went by or turned away with no more vivid recollection 
than that the man was stout or slender, that he held a book or 
roll in his hand, or that he was wrapped about with the folds 
ofa voluminous cloak. 

Outside of New York our average citizen might have be- 
come acquainted with another distinct form of applied seulpt- 
we, that is: the soldiers and sailors monument. National 
pride, ifno other feeling, would cause him to look up at 
@ the customary column with its equally customary soldier. Wan- 
dering from town to town he would, however, see the column re- 
peated, with the same soldier or sailor, be he hewn of granite or 
moulded in bronze. In some instances he would notice such 
variations of posture as that of the soldier preparing to fire or 
drawing his sword, but even then it was apt to be the same man 
vith the same meaningless features. It would almost appear that 
those who have successfully speculated on the feelings aroused in 
the people by the desire to commemorate the victories of its 
wmies had succeeded in fashioning a pattern for the soldiers and 
uilors monument from which it is at present difficult to depart. 
should anyone wish to convince himself of the proportions at- 
ined by this trade in monuments he need only look into the 
ptoper trade papers to find that scores of firms are engaged in 
that business alone, turning out a corresponding number of such 
honuments. Thus, a certain bronze foundry in Europe offers 
uidiers of a monumental size, ready in bronze, and has the differ- 
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ent sets of buttons and accoutrements ready to be attached to suit 
the regiment requiring the memorial. 

With a few exceptions such are the average surroundings in 
which the masses of our people have received their ideas of 
sculpture. 

Sculpture is a tender plant, but, when guarded, nourished 
and protected it grows to be a mighty tree that well repays the 
care expended on it. To be beautiful in mind and body has been 
the ideal of mankind in all its best ages, and what better incentiye 
to this could be found than in the creations of this art? 

We strive to make our homes beautiful, and yet we neglect 
our common and larger home—our city. We educate our chil- 
dren and our people, but book learning and such inspiration for 
gentle manners and high thoughts as are furnished by words alone 
do not suffice. Far more permanent is the impression left upon 
the mind by the historic, dramatic and ethical lessons of art. 
True religious feeling, as was recognized by the ancients and in 
gothic times, is directly evoked by the pious creations of chaste 
sculpture. The philosophical ideas of our age are accessible 
to few persons only, so long as we store them in books and 
libraries ; but the expression which they find through seulp- 
ture is permanently visible to all. 

Like the men of other races we too have a past as well asa 
present, with its great and honored men, living and dead. Then 
why not express our gratitude and veneration in such lasting 
form as that of memorial and votive sculpture, which has outlived 
nations and races ? 


The best illustration of what municipal sculpture might be 
in our time is to be found in examples showing what important 
part was assigned to it in former times. 

The history of ancient Egypt and its rulers, as well a 
of the leading ideas of those times, can be retraced from 
the sculptured relics surviving along the banks of the Nile 
these many thousands of years. The sculptured pictures which 
cover the columns of the ancient temple of Karnak were to the 
people of that day living outward signs of all that was great and 
sacred in their national and religious life. In them the Egyptial 
saw reproduced the sacred rites of his religion, the might and 
prowess of his rulers, and could thus, at all times, recall to him 
self and to his children the great past. The colossal sphinxes, 
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couched beside still more colossal pyramids, the gigantic tomb- 
stones of dead kings, by their stolid features and tranquil pose, 
still tell the story of a boundless despotism and overweening 
hierarchy, and of the lasting impression made by them upon the 
entire character and life of a great human race. 

Just as the greatness of Egypt has been recorded for all time 
tocome by its imperishable monuments, so the charm of the life 
and civilization of Ancient Hellas has been perpetuated by monu- 
ments, the spirit of which is imperishable. What Homer and 
Sappho sung in living verse their fellow artists recorded in no 
less living form with their chisel and mallet. The Lion Gate of 
Mycenze and the sculptured remains of tombs lying near it tell as 
mach in their way of the life and deeds of Homeric times as 
Homer himself and the Homeric Rhapsodists embody in their 
epics. Even if we did not have these relics of stone we 
could know, from these songs, how large a part sculpture 
and its kindred arts played in the life of those peoples. So it 
came that, by the time of Pericles, the men of Athens were 
surrounded in all their pursuits by a magnificent outward demon- 
stration of their city’s greatness, and of the highest civilization 
oftheir age. Spending their lives out of doors, as they did, they 
could find the beauty that we seek in our homes distributed 
throughout the entire city ; and thus they grew to consider the city 
itself as their real home and to be more concerned in it than in 
their own at best but a casual dwelling place. The magnificence 
of their Acropolis—the heart of their city—-was something the 
humblest citizen rejoiced and took pride in. From afar he was 
greeted by Athena Promachos, the goddess of his arts and sci- 
ences, the defender and patron of his city, bearing her name. Her 
statue was therefore the ideal expression of all the city stood for 
ad properly placed on its Acropolis. The statues and bas 
tliefs, adorning the temples and public places which surrounded 
ler and so harmoniously affected the whole life of the city, could 
wt but leavea permanent impression upon the receptive minds of 
illwho had eyes to behold them. 

Athens was a democracy, where all that was done or under- 
uken was meant to be for the enjoyment and education of the 
ople at large. The place that sculpture and art held in this 
ystem of popular education is shown by numerous examples, 
ita small part of which have survived until our day. 

The inevitable connection of cause and effect in such a system 
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of national education, is shown by the much quoted inei- 
dent when the famous statue of Athene was about to be 
erected within the Parthenon. ‘‘ What would you have,’ said 
Pericles to the Athenian people, when it came to voting the ex. 
pense for this monumental work, ‘‘ stone and bronze, or gold and 
ivory ?’’ and the people answered as with one voice, ‘‘ let it be 
gold and ivory,’’ decreeing at the same time that whoever should 
propose to devote any part of these funds to the more necessary 
war expenses should be condemned to death. This was the spirit 
directly engendered and fostered by a system of national educa. 
tion which decreed that there should be public readings of such 
poems as the Rhapsodies of Homer before the assembled 
populace. No wonder that an Athenian with the music 
of these powerful verses still ringing in his ears—when 
turning to the temple of his tutelary goddess—should desire 
her sculptured image to combine all that was best in art and 
workmanship. Thus the noblest of inspirations were perpetuated 
in the artistic productions of the day, and they in turn gave 
new inspiration of all the finest and noble ideals to all those who 
came under their spell. 

The conception of sculpture and its scope in ancient Rome in 
the days of the Republic, as well as of the Empire, only differed 
from that of ancient Greece in its standard. There was a similar 
agreement between the people and their rulers, were they senators, 
councils, priests or emperors, to make the utmost use of this 
art to record and commemorate the great deeds and _ victories of 
those who stood for the glory of Rome. Indeed, glorification, as 
such, was an object more sought for by the Romans than by the 
Greeks, or even the Egyptians, and accordingly we find Roman 
triumphal arches and commemorative columns bearing sculptures 
of tremendous power, telling stirring stories of victories, triumphs 
and subjugations of peoples. These works of art, with their high- 
sounding inscriptions, must have incited the whole people, and 
animated it by a heroic, warlike spirit, that shrunk from nothing 
for the glory and triumph of the Eternal City of the Seven Hills. 

It would go beyond our purpose to further specify by strik- 
ing examples the mission and scope of civic sculpture during the 
medieval times ; suffice it to say, that after the turmoil of the 
migration of peoples all over the European continent quieted 
down, sculpture not only recorded but formed an integral part of 
civic and spiritual life of the people. With the new growth of 
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civic spirit animating peoples and rulers during the Renaissance, 
as we all know, came a new outburst of artistic and literary 
creation, not a small part of which was devoted to sculpture. 
If the people of those days were moved to help princes, 





d despots and an aristocracy to amass monument upon monument, 
Ye and enthusiastically threw themselves into the arms of the 
d church, giving it their best efforts and the best work of all those 
"y ages, they did this as a true and spontaneous expression of their 
it own life, expressing their ideals through these objects reared and 
a called forth, as it seemed, by the mere pride and power of single 
ch individuals. Humanity has a feeling soul. In the place of sub- 
ed servience and class spirit there has arisen a national sentiment 
sic and sense of liberty, which, just as the typical feelings of our 
en ancestors were bound to come to the surface in their time, now 
ire clamor for an expression in ours. 
und 
ted It would be unreasonable and unjust to draw a parallel 
ave between New York,with its recent and enormous growth, and any 
vho of the older cities which have reached their present state of de- 
velopment by gradual growth in the course of many centuries. If, 
> in @ in the case of such older cities, we found the advancement of art 
sred and beauty going hand in hand with their gradual extension and 
ilar @ development,we must not forget that there is not one among them 
rors, @ that is the outcome of either rapid or spontaneous growth. 
this How little has been done in our city is made clear by a cursory 
es of @ journey through its streets and squares. 
n, as Beginning his journey at the southern extremity of the 
y the @ city, at Battery Park, an observer realizes the advantages 
mat § Which have been bestowed upon this locality by nature. A 
tures @ Magnificent view is here to be had, in and about the port, alive 
mphs @ With energy and activity. Few cities there are that possess a 
high- @ spot with so extended a view, so truthfully portraying the great- 
, and # ness, the commerce, the shipping and the rank of a metropolis. 
thing @ The place is a jewel that should be highly prized by every New 
Hills. @ Yorker. However, if we cast our eyes about in search of an out- 
strik- @ vard expression of this, we do not find one. Bartholdi’s Statue 
ng the Moi Liberty might be taken to so express the grandeur of this city 
of the #}%s well as the spirit of our country, were it only placed in a more 
uieted Madvantageous position where even so external a merit as its mere 
part of Mise could be sufficiently realized and appreciated. The enor- 
wth of Mnous proportions of the port, however, prevent this, and, as seen 
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from the city, the effect of this work of art is largely lost. To 
fulfill its artistic purpose the statute should either be three times 
larger or nearer to a point from which it can be seen to advan- 
tage. 

What else art has done in the direction of decorating 
Battery Park is little indeed and it offends the eye to tum 
from the beautiful view over the water towards the town 
where the elevated railroad strikes a black line across the front 
of the houses and over the green surface of the park. A few 
pavilions and soda water stands are scattered about and the most 
charitable would find it difficult to see anything orna- 
mental in them. In one corner stands a monument to 
Ericsson. This neither emphasizes’ a rondeau_ in _ the 
park where the pathways would terminate, nor has it a 
pleasing background of trees or shrubbery ; nor is it in proportion 
to any of its surroundings. How can the effect be ornamental 
unless the monument be adapted to the place and the place to the 
monument? <A few small fountains of cast iron, hideous in form 
and color, are the remaining efforts in the direction of embellish- 
ment. It is pleasing to find, however, that Castle Garden, that 
edifice so singularly and intimately connected with the historic 
growth and development of the municipality, has been preserved, 
and as an aquarium is a valuable addition to the city’s resources. 
Out upon the water is mirrored the shipping of the world and the 
world’s commerce, while within the walls of the aquarium is shown 
in part the life of the sea. What superb themes are here suggested 
for ideal sculpture, for groups emphasizing the entrance to the 
aquarium, giving color and life toa place now devoid of orna- 
ment! 

How much greater, moreover, is the value of ideal sculpture 
on a place like this, in a good position among surroundings of 
green foliage, where many people can see and appreciate it, than 
in a museum where it reaches but a few and where among many 
other things the effect of any single one is lost. 

It requires but little imagination to conceive of a monument iD 
Battery Park suited to the surroundings, such as a grand me- 
morial or rostral column forming an effective and central 
feature of the park. Meanwhile, let us hope that the futur 
builders of structures fronting Battery Park will have a realizing 
sense of the responsibility cast upon them to preserve this unique 
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terminal of one of the world’s choicest streets from architectural 
mutilation. 


From this beautiful place, the southern entrance to the city, 
where the combination of natural attractions and artistic 
design could create a fit prelude to the mighty sea of houses 
beyond, a short walk takes us to another public square, Bowling 
Green. Surrounded by towering buildings of vast dimensions, 
we have here a spot of historical interest and possessing singu- 
lar charm and beauty. The mighty structures here closely 
crowding one upon the other suggest a mediseval town, lacking, 
however, what would there surely be found, a suitable monument 
ora fountain telling the story of times gone by. The signs of 
prosperity and wealth speak from the walls of the adjacent build- 
ings, the proud names of firms of world-wide reputation look down 
upon this little place, and yet here, upon a spot historically 
sacred, lies a little pitiable basin. Its only attraction is the 
water it contains. The opportunity to erect a monumental structure 
here exists, and awaits only the desire to seize it. 

More advantageously placed than Ericsson’s monument at 


Battery Park we have here a monument of an old New Yorker, 
Abraham de Puyster. It emphasizes one of the entrances to the 
Green but will remain forlorn until other statues of men of the 
Dutch period shall have been placed there. Why not erect a 
memorial to Peter Stuyvesant here ? 


The lower part of the town is intimately connected with the 
older history of the city, and whatever is good, historical and 
authentic it is certainly the duty of the city to preserve as far as 
possible. Among such relics of the past is the block upon 
which Trinity Church stands. There was a time when religious 
interests predominated all others, and churches and cathedrals 
fittingly surpassed all other edifices in city and town in impor- 
tance, magnificence and grandeur. The present aspect of Trinity 
Church shows how great a change has been going on in this re- 
spect. Whether such change be to our taste or not, we can 
Neither prevent nor alter it, and one sky scraper after another 
towers above old Trinity until, in time, the church will be en- 
tirely enclosed by these massive structures. However, piety will 
undoubtedly permit this church and its little graveyard to re- 
main, and also secure to it a full share of suitable adornment. The 
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entrance of the church has already been embellished by a gener. 
ous New Yorker with bronze doors, and others will be found who 
will likewise contribute to the fitting decoration of the church, 
In the meantime it is particularly desirable that the light color 
adopted by the buildings now erected, or in course of construe. 
tion, shall be maintained, thus setting off to the best advantage 
the sombre old church, and that if possible an even height of 
the structures should be insisted upon in order to secure a gen- 
eral and harmonious aspect. The Cathedral of St. Stephen in 
Vienna is a similar land mark, and it certainly redounds to the 
credit of that city that a law was enacted protecting this cathedral 
to the extent of forbidding the erection of any building on the 
Cathedral square which does not harmonize in style, color and 
height with all the other houses within the square. Similar 
provisions, so it is stated, were enacted by the City of Cologne 
which prevented the famous cathedral of that place from inhar- 
monious disfigurement. 


The business section in this part of the city, is under- 
going a complete transformation, but as each new building is 
erected, handsomer and more decorative than its predecessors, the 
great difference between the highly ornamented private buildings 
and the barren public buildings, becomes more and more apparent, 
On the Post Office building, for instance, it is useless to look for 
any expression of its importance or meaning. Neither the arms 
of the United States, nor those of this city can be seen, and we 
doubt whether the most scrutinizing search would reveal anything 
of that kind. The building shows numerous places built and 
intended for figural decoration, but these remain unfilled, and 
the flat surface stares down upon the traffic and life of the metrop- 
olisas though nothing could be said from up there. These 
comments apply less to the City Hall. The building as such is of 
intentional simplicity, therefore without ornamental figures, 
with one exception, namely: the Statue of Justice, crowning the 
cupola of the dome—a sorry speciman of civic sculpture. Its 
appearance is made the more lamentable by a flagpole, che flag- 
pole of the city, which ruthlessly pierces the dome at one side of 
the statue. It being impossible to place this flagpole on the head 
of the figure and thus in the centre of the dome, it has been 
awkwardly planted to the one side. Notwithstanding its im- 
portance, City Hall Square has suffered seriously and many 
difficulties stand in the way of properly beautifying it ; for in- 
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stance, the brown stone building of the City Court, which is 
exceedingly ugly and really mutilates the place. Such buildings 
should be torn down and they probably will bein the course of 
time. We may safely assume that the City Hall will remain 
where it is formany years, and further attempts to adorn the 
square and park should accordingly proceed with reference to this 
permanent building. 

The square itself has two natural axes in line with the contin- 
uation of Murray and Warren streets, and its embellishment 
should proceed with reference to the City Hall and these two 
axes. The opportunity for decorative and ornamental effect is 
certainly ample, but in the best location, opposite the main en- 
trance of the City Hall, we now have a large fountain, very ugly 
in design and standing out very badly against the background 
made by the delicately proportioned fagade of the City Hall. 
The fountain emphasizes this place insufficiently and is in other 
respects and as a work of art not equal to the opportunity 
afforded by a site, facing the seat of our city government. A 
fountain could in this place be fittingly made to represent some- 
thing in an ideal manner; for instance, the recent union of the 
tities of New York and Brooklyn. What better subject could be 
found to grace this place ? What better form and what more 
lasting than an ornamental fountain commemorating in a fitting 
manner, upon the most prominent place, an event of the highest 
importance in the history of the two cities? The place itself 
seems to be made for this very purpose. Why not devote to rich 
and permanent adornment of the site of their common City Hall 
the funds which it is proposed to expend on the Greater New 
York celebration ? 

On the Broadway side of the park and without in the least in- 
terfering with the trees and shrubs, quite a number of monu- 
ments could be located, all of which, however, should be placed 
with particular reference to the effect to be produced by the park 
and the place taken as a whole. Such a monument as the statue 
{Nathan Hale, facing Broadway, gives delight to all passing it 
mthat busy thoroughfare ; and that such a work of art pleases and 
teates appreciation is amply shown by the many admirers from 
illclasses who gather and collect in front of it at all times and 
hours. There is place and room enough to erect similar monu- 
nents, but it is to be hoped that instead of the inartistic method 
of placing such statues a systematic and general scheme, with a 
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definite purpose in view, shall be adopted. Like to the row of busts 
on the Pincio in Rome, busts of the prominent men of New York 
might here be erected in a row, in time admirably facing the City 
Hall and flanking the axes across the Park and in line with Murray 
street. Several little drinking fountains are on the square, all 
patterned after inartistic designs of cast iron. They are wholly 
bad from every point of view. Why are they not more pleasing 
to the eye, more delighting to the passerby, more useful and more 
beautiful ? Why are toilet facilities made the such prominent 
disfigurement of asquare which richly sculptured fountains might 
adorn ? 


Such are the impressions which an observer of our municipal 
sculpture will gain in the lower portion of the city. The con- 
dition of affairs in the more central part of the city is very little 
better. The rectangular system of streets which here begins, 
adapts itself very badly for monumental effects. Still there, 
where the irregular system of streets changes to the rectangular, 
a series of places and squares have resulted, which could appro- 
priately be made the subject of sculptural ornamentation. Of 
course, if in such a spot we find a statue so inadequate as that 
standing in Astor Place, the zsthetic benefit derived is of doubt- 
ful value. Nevertheless the general aspect of this square is ina 
sense improved by the proper placing of the monument, although 
the statue itself has become a subject of mirth for the popular 
tongue. 

The observer will be compensated by going a few steps further 
on to the Cooper Union Building. In front of it stands the 
monument of Peter Cooper, an example of the way a 
city should commemorate its gieat men. Would that we had 
more monuments of this kind, though it is to be hoped that they 
may not have to suffer like it by proximity to the elevated rail- 
road and other unfavorable surroundings. The apex of the little 
triangle, formed by the separation of Third and Fourth avenues, 
at the base of which the monument is erected, is marred by 
toilet facilities that the statue is obliged to face, and hardly six feet 
distant, is a drinking fountain, which so long as those other 
things remain, must more or less fail of its purpose. Does not 
this one example amply illustrate that in the placing a monu- 
ment, certain changes are made essential. Lanterns in the im- 
mediate vicinity, benches, hydrants and the like should be de- 
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signed and placed with direct reference to it and grouped in ac- 
cordance with the demands of each monument. In this instance 
asmaller drinking fountain might form an ideal embellishment 
of the place if properly fitted into the scheme, and of artistic 
merit commensurate to that of Peter Cooper’s statue. 

At Washington Square, the city’s quadrangular system of 
streets and places comes into full play. It is itself a large square 
and has the advantage of not being crossed by an ele- 
vated railroad or by the cable cars, while the quiet and impos- 
ing private mansions of the old residents on the north side of the 
square give it a certain dignified tone. It can boast, too, 
of a larger amount of decoration and ornamentation than 
most of our other city squares. Its fortunate location as the natural 
terminus of Fifth avenue, the most pretentious street of the city, 
is another advantage, which is well emphasized by the Washing- 
ton Arch ; and less need be done here than elsewhere to make the 
square appear to better advantage. Coming down from Fifth 
avenue we have a view through the arch upon a fountain in the 
middle of the place ; but, again, of this fountain merely the basin 
exists. How long would it be before a European city would 
change the plain basin, by the addition of a plastic ornament? 
How beautiful this might be, many New Yorkers have seen when 
gazing at the Columbia fountain of the World’s Fair. What 
there pleased and delighted so many in its transient form, might 
here in bronze stand as a living emblem of New York’s relation to 
Columbia. How beautiful the aspect of the figure of Columbia 
would be, seen through the Arch from Fifth avenne? And in 
place of the one unfortunate monument of Garibaldi, sculptured 
personifications representing the various States might appro- 
priately be grouped in a circle about this fountain. In such or 
similar manner works of sculpture might mark and emphasize the 
termination of Fifth avenue. 

The present condition of Union Square—that is the manifest 
failure to decorate or ornament it, must be familiar to most 
New Yorkers. It gives the impression of a large empty lot. It 
looks as if its winding pathways had been cut through by the 
people crossing it in all directions, wherever the greater number 
happened to go. The square lies upon the main artery of New 
York’s traffic in the middle of an active and prospering business 
life. The continual repetition of landscape garden effects 
with twining pathways on all of our public squares is becoming 
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monotonous. Why should this place not give an impression 
of symmetry? To he sure the green of the trees and the 
grass and the colors of the flowers in the summer time 
are very pleasing; but there is no reason why upon so 
small an area, the trees and grass and flowers should 
not be planted in accordance with some architectural principles 
and dominated thereby. On its northern side it is terminated by 
a peculiar construction of arches of cast-iron, the purpose of which 
is not apparent. At Union Square we again meet the basin 
for a fountain and the uninviting drinking fountains. It is gratfy- 
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ing to know that we possess an excellent equestrian statue of 
Washington on the southeast corner of Union Square ; but this 
is offset by a discouraging monument of Lincoln on the western 
end. Toward Broadway is an ornamental fountain and in the 
corner toward 17th street is another, which however has been 
boxed up for years. A statue of Lafayette completes the list of the 
sculptural decorations. Nota single one among them stands out 
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prominently, that isin any proportion to the size of the place; not 
one has any apparent reference or connection with any ofthe others, 
or to the place. 

It does not need much imagination to conceive of a theme 
that would be appropriate to Union Square and have decorative 
and ornamental possibilities in a high degree. The idea of liberty 
secured to us by the War of Independence and the shaking off of 
the British yoke has as yet found no outward expression in our 
city. Paris glorifies the spirit of the Republic by the erection of 
tremendous monuments. In the form of a fountain, the sculpture 
of which breathes the might of the people, the Republic is beheld 
triumphant standing in a chariot, impelled upon its way by the 
sinewy arms of the nation. Is the idea of our liberty and free- 
dom and independence not just as high, or does it not stand above 
all in the life of our people? Why not giveita visible and 
permanent expression, by creating an imposing Liberty fountain 
in the centre of Union Square ? 

The heroes of the Revolution might here be commemorated by 
statues worthy of their greatness. An equestrian statue of 
Washington and a monument of Lafayette have already been 
placed here. Why not continue and put down in stone and 
bronze for all times this important chapter in the history of our 
country? Could anything influence more forcibly the national 
pride of our coming generations ? 

There is hardly a point in the city where the throng of passers- 
by is greater than at the crossing of Broadway, Fifth avenue and 
Twenty-third street. At present no effort has been made to make 
amadequate use of the possibilities of this point, and it seems to 
possess value only in the eyes of advertisers. Of course, it may 
bereasonably expected that the owner will tear down the low old 
building at present occupying the site. Will the new building do 
justice to the location? Will the owner then make use of the 
opportunities offered ? This corner more than any other demands 
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» of artistic treatment, and if owner and architect are public-spirited 
‘his men, in planning the new building, they will provide for a 
ern (@ Mominent feature at this point. Twenty thousand dollars ex- 
the (pended in this way would add, at least the same amount to the 
een Mal estate value. A street corner treated thus would certainly 
‘the @% of more importance than others and soon become one 
‘out @§ {the points of interest in the city. We have striking examples 
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beautified important street cornersinsuch manner. The fountain 
of Saint Michel in Paris may be said to be the grandest in this 
respect, and would that we had something similar ! 








FONTAINE 8ST. MICHEL, PARIS. 


In any event the architect would certainly endeavor to secure 
an artistic attraction for a building so prominently situated. A 
display of columns, for instance, of particular beauty and rich 
material, together with imposing architecture, could surround 4 
niche set into the corner, and create a field for superb allegorical 
sculpture. The advertising qualities of such a display, dignified 
and beautiful, visible from far up Fifth avenue and Broadway, 
and from both sides of Twenty-third street, are quite obvious. 

Not only this corner but many others made by the crossing of 
Broadway and the avenues, could similarly be made into fit and 
worthy decorations of the streets of our metropolis. Even the 
ordinary street corners can profit by such a scheme toa certain 


degree. 
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If builders and syndicates pay hundreds of thousands for a 
desirable site, and enormous sums for the very best material, 
for a rare shade of granite—may we not reasonably expect them to 
spend an additional $20,000 or $25,000 to enhance the magnificence 
of their buildings. And what a lesson would that be to our people, 
to the many thousands that pass through the streets daily, and 
who seldom visit our museums, where the little we possess in 
sculpture is at present confined ? 

With reference to their beauty there is not much difference 
between Union and Madison Square. What has been said of the 
former, may as well apply to the latter. One particular point 
should, however, not be left unmentioned. The Farragut monu- 
ment suffers by its present bad position, in which it cannot pos- 
sibly show to any advantage. This monument, by the greatness 
of its subject, and by its own merit deserves to occupy a position 
of prominence, and not to be hid by a line of waiting hacks. 
Even more unhappy, if anything, is the present position of the 
statue of Conkling. 

It is not the purpose of this article to discuss the present 
condition and the futnre possibilities of all the squares and 
places in the city. What has been said of the public places men- 
tioned and their general lack of artistic beauty, is equally applic- 
“able to others, as Abingdon Square, Stuyvesant Square, Ganse- 
voort Square, and Tompkins Square. 


However, it will not suffice to consider only monuments and 
fountains and the like when speaking of our public places. They 
form essential features but nothing gives so much character to 
asquare as public buildings fronting upon it. This should 
be well considered by our municipality for all the new buildings 
contemplated, as has been done in case of the new home of the 
Appellate Court, which will be a very striking example of what 
a public building should be. Its situation on Madison Square is 
commensurate to the importance of a building devoted to the ad- 
ministration of justice, and on the other hand its architecture 
will be worthy of one of the finest squares of our city. For the 
first time we shall have figures, statues and groups adapted to and 
expressive of the purpose of the building. Full credit is due to 
the men who have obtained this laudable achievement in 
the interest of the city. Few know what difficulties they had 
to surmount. To the majority of our population, who have 
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rarely anything to cast their eyes upon but the fronts of 
factory buildings and tenement vistas, a visit to such a 
building will be an event. And all the eloquence of sculp- 
ture is needed to direct and lead their minds towards the better 
and higher. Such buildings should be made to be an educational 
factor.for the lower population which lacks opportunities and 
means to surround itself with the beautiful, to which it is en- 
titled and which the community owes to it. No boy reared in 
the lower part of the town will ever forget Washington’s heroic 
statue in front of the Sub Treasury, and his conception of the 
pater patriae will be a noble one. 

The new Hall of Records is another building where sculptural 
decoration has been considered by the City, and the Metropolitan 
Museum promises in this respect to be truly grand and worthy of 
a metropolis. As said before these are the buildings for our squares 
and not for narrow streets. 

At Greeley Square we might imagine the nameless portrait- 
statue, planted upon the sidewalk, the ugly iron fence, surround- 
ing like a cage the miniature attempt at landscape effects and the 
cast-iron drinking fountain in front of the Dime Savings Bank 
all done away with, and in their stead a fountain similar 
to that standing in Paris on the Place du Theatre Francais. A 
fountain which would be of slender and delicate design and mod- 
erate height, surrounded by nicely partitioned flower beds and 
crowned by a figure characteristic of the pulsating life, at all times 
typical at this place. Why not use for this purpose some figure 
now standing in our Metropolitan Museum ? 

The architects of the new library will certainly do much to 
improve the appearance of Bryant Square. How badly it 
needs attention is demonstrated by the bust of Washing- 
ton Irving, so inconspicously placed, and the circumstance, hard 
to believe, that the colossal bust and massive pedestal have a 
foundation of plain pine boards now in a state of rottenness. 
Whenever it becomes necessary to move this memorial it had 
better be taken to Gramercy Park, and there made to face down 
Irving Place. By similarly removing the monument erected to 
Dr. Simms into the line of the park fence on Forty-second street, 
the fence proper might be made to form a circle or square around 
it, and the niche thus gained flanked by lanterns and stone 
benches. An agreeable interruption would thus be made in Forty- 
second street, giving to the park fence a certain decorative value 
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and attraction, and to the monument a proper background. 
With this portrait sculpture out of the park an unlimited op- 
portunity remains there for ideal statuary. 


At best a park is not a suitable place for portrait sculpture ; in 
particular is this true of Central Park, which, by reason of its 
beauty and importance, has attracted the attention of all monu- 
ment committees. Authorities will agree that the beauty of the 
park has not been enhanced by such statues. A park is certainly 
a place for sculpture, but such sculpture should be different from 
that of the public squares, streets and buildings. In that respect 
the Champs Elysées, the Luxembourg and Tuileries Gardens are 
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models. How delightful and in keeping with the atmos- 
phere of a park are the hunting nymphs among the trees, 
ud the white marbles glistening in the sunshine, revealing 
% beautifully the inspirations and feelings of the human 
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breast! How admirably the animal groups, well known to 
us by their reproductions, are fitted into a place where 
Nature is their frame and background! We see a beginning ip 
this direction in the Indian hunter and the Panther of our Cen. 
tral Park, but more, much more, will be required to approach that 
which the Parisian so richly possesses. 

In the Mall amidst its old trees there now are portrait statues 
of poets, but with one exception they honor neither the poet nor 
the city. It has often been suggested to erect ideal sculpture in 
their place. The valuable influence of such works of art upon the 
children playing here is conceded by everyone. ‘The little ones 
would soon discover more than the dumb stone and dead bronze, 
and their impressionable minds and feelings would soon learn to 
appreciate the beauty of form and understand its language. A 
grand perspective is here offered to the sculptor who complainsof 
a lack of opportunity for the ideal plastic, and the gifts of benevo- 
lent citizens would here serve a fuller purpose than in the 
museum. 

While private means could thus do a great deal for the park, 
it remains the duty of the city to give it monumental entrances 
in the place of its present insignificant openings. The scheme of 
such entrances or gateways should embrace the decorative embel- 
lishment of the contiguous places. The plaza is the chief 
point in question. The erection of a Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monn- 
ment was here thought of, and in many respects the place is well 
suited for such a purpose, being the most representative square of 
the city. Itis centrally located, outside of the stream and tur- 
moil of business activity, and has, in consequence, the measure of 
dignity desirable. This must, however, not be taken to justify 
the mere placing of a monument upon any part of this site. 
Whatever shall ultimately be done here must solve the problem 
of suitably ornamenting the entire square in connection with the 
park entrance. At the outset the idea of a column, or anything 
rising toa great height must be abandoned as inapplicable toa 
place that in no sense controlsa vista. The natural roadways and 
crossings will, in a great measure, determine the general plan upon 
which carefully studied effects must be based. This could be ac- 
complished by asystematical arrangement of statues or groups 
connected by balustrades or arcades surmounted by decorative 
lanterns, vases, or single figures laid out insuch manner that they 
accentuate and emphasize the existing and needed thoroughfares 
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and passageways. The resulting corners may in turn be adorned 
by small fountains surrounded by small and effective flowerbeds. 
Allthis ornamentation merely to be an appropriate but subdued 
setting for one or two monumental centre pieces of imposing 
sculpture. This scheme would not only embrace the entire plaza, 
but would also lead up toand culminate in the park entrance. 

The circular form of the Eighth avenue approach to the park 
would lend itself admirably to a system of arcades fronting the 
surrounding buildings and in its continuation forming a beautiful 
park entrance. That such an arcade again offers ample oppor- 
tunity for decorations of various kinds hardly needs to be men- 
tioned. 


The portrait statues which are objectionable in the Central 
Park, may to better advantage be placed at the intersections made 
by the Boulevard and Amsterdam and Columbus Avenues. On 
the so called Herald Square, we possess an excellant example of 
the good effect thus to be obtained. 

The northern part of Manhattan Borough—to which Borough 
our observations have been confined—with its Riverside Drive 
and Morningside Heights is laid out upon a plan which in 
itself is grand and imposing. Enormous improvements 
have here been very’ successfully carried out entail- 
ing the expenditure of large sums of money, little of which how- 
ever was devoted to sculptural adornments. The openings of cross 
streets into the Riverside Drive, the esplanades and recesses of 
Cathedral Heights afford a wealth of suggestions to the sculptor. 


In one respect our great city has opportunities that are rivalled 
by no other. The great waterways of the Harlem and the Hudson 
Rivers are about to be crossed by bridges of enormous span, and 
those bridges must be made not only an ornament to the city, but 
a monument at the same time giving fair expression to the spirit 
of our country and of our days. Since we see how grand and im- 
posing some of these structures are in foreign countries, since we 
have a most striking example in our own Brooklyn Bridge, we 
should not permit the artistic side of these problems to remain 
so utterly neglected as in the case of a bridge recently erected 
across the Harlem River. A well-constructed suspension bridge 
is itself not only a fine example of engineering but also a work of 
art. lt would be soeven more were the designers not merely 
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alive to the technical questions, ignoring everything else. The 
towering supports of the cables may be as grand a piece of archi- 
tecture as any other public edifice. They couid and should be 
adorned by sculpture. Abroad we see crouching lions, heroic 
groups, equestrian statues, etc., emphasizing the entrance to a 
bridge ; we see the pillars crowned by eagles, coat of arms, or 
other symbolic sculpture ; we find the candelabra, balustrades, ete., 
of carefully selected designs, all intended to make so costly 
an undertaking as a bridge harmonious in every part. And in 
the cases where we find this, the distances spanned are small in 
comparison with our demands, the rivers unimportant and not 
alive with craft as are ours, and the districts which are to be con- 
nected not as populated as the boroughs of our immense com- 
munity. Neither do they in most cases serve such commercial 
and other interests as those existing between New Jersey and our 
metropolis. The bridges that we will have to erect sooner or later 
across our great rivers will not only count among the greatest un- 
der takings of our country, but will stand in line with the greatest 
things mankind has yet produced. They should be perfect in 
every particular. 


The closer we observe our city and the better acquainted we 
become with it, the more we come to an appreciation of its pecu- 
liarities and the more we come really to like the city. 

Unlike Paris or Washington, New York has no streets radiat- 
ing in different directions from a central circle or square, and 
affording such excellent and enviable opportunities for the 
placing of public buildings, theatres and monuments where they 
can be seen from afar and from any side. The esthetic disad- 
vantages of our rectangular system of streets can scarcely be 
overcome. However, we have places and squares of enormous 
size, thronged by a great active people, and some of them will in 
time be surrounded by costly, handsome and imposing buildings. 
These places differ markedly from those of other cities and it 
remains the task of civic sculpture to cultivate their local char- 
acter in a noble manner. 

In particular is it imperative that all our large squares, such 
as Union Square and Madison Square, should hereafter be treated 
in conformity with a definite program or system which would 
bring about an artistic and harmonious development of these 
public sqaares. For such a purpose it will be impracticable to 
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use the conditions and arrangements existing at present as a basis 
upon which to build. Momentary needs have dictated the present 
plan and we accordingly find statues, fountains for man and 
beast, toilet facilities and other huts, hydrants and lampposts 
planted about in a most empirical manner without the slightest 
consideration or reference to each other, like dice cast from a dice 
box. 

To produce monumental effects, it will be necessary for the 
landscape gardener, the architect and the sculptor to go hand in 
hand to develop, decide upon and lay down the required measures 
to which every change and every innovation shall conform. 

The importance of taking immediate action in this direction 
must not be underestimated. Not only the lower part of town is 
in process of being almost wholly rebuilt, but the regions north 
of Union Square, and the Plaza, ete., are also undergoing inces- 
sant change. The old houses in these districts are rapidly being 
torn down and replaced by representative and proud mansions. 
Many of these reflect the importance of their inmates by the dignity 
and wealth of their outward appearance. But a great deal more 
in the same direction ought to be done upon such semi-public 
buildings as hotels, theatres, club-houses and the like. The 
sculptural ornamentation of such edifices, particularly when they 
front upon public places, should add a dignified enlivenment to 
the scene, giving it a noble and impressive character. 

With praiseworthy generosity the Park Board has caused a 
great number of drinking fountains to be erected throughout the 
city, Union Square and City Hall Square alone having ten such 
fountains between them. Yet not one of these or of the hundreds 
of others distributed throughout the city has the individual charm 
orartistic merit of such well-known local fountains as the Bronze 
Boar on the old market place of Florence, or the Little Boy with 
the Fish standing in the neighboring Palazzo Vecchio. Not only 
the running water but also the inherent charm of such a fountain 
would render it popular to old and young, nor would the added 
quality of zeesthetic merit greatly increase the expense. 

Let us imagine a fountain about eight feet high with granite 
pedestal and surmounted by a small group of achild and an 
amimal. The cost of such fountain would hardly exceed $6,0U0, 
erhaps less. Are there not many citizens who would rejoice to 
ve the erection of such fountains ; who would prefer such a work 
if art upon the playground of their children to the dirty and 
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black things that at present look so common and uncouth ; and 
are there not many citizens prepared to give the means required 
for such a purpose? If only a few right-minded and feeling 
persons would make the start and finally show how such a thing 
can be correctly and successfully made, others would soon follow 
and the city as such would shortly be beautified by a number 
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of small yet ideal fountains possessing in addition to practical 
utility the merit of decorative beauty, and ornamental effect. 
For greater and more extended undertakings in municipal 
sculpture such as a modification of the Plaza until it shall com- 
pare favorably with places like the Place de la Concord of Paris, 
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we shall have to look to the city. A large expenditure will be 
required before it can be made architecturally as well as sculptur- 
ally worthy of the wealthiest city of the world. Such labors 
will demand intelligence and energetic collaboration or the high- 
est order of men, well aware of their responsibility. Before all 
we must arouse the required civic pride, and foster unanimity of 
purpose where the common interest is set above private or indi- 
vidual interests—civic pride more powerful, if possible, than the 
vaunted might of monarchs and all powerful aristocracies. 

A city, in its public works, if anywhere, is bound to prove 
what power and strength it possesses. Its monuments must tell 
of its history, and the quality of its sculpture must be taken as 
the most enduring standard of the culture of its people. 





MURAL PAINTING. 
By Epwin HowLanp BLASHFIELD. 


MUNICIPAL ART—ITS PROVINCE. 
In its important examples all municipal art should be at once 
a decoration and acommemoration. It must beautify and should 
celebrate ; thus becoming a double stimulus, first to the esthetic 
sense, second to the sense of patriotism. 


7 ae 


MURAL PAINTING. 

Mural painting is a subdivision of decorative art and conse- 
quently of municipal art. Architecture, sculpture and painting 
make up the logical sequence in which the house must first be 
built, then carved, then colored, whether upon its relieved or flat 
surfaces. 

All painting should decorate, but decorative painting, strictly 
so called, may be broadly defined as the appropriate filling with 
lines, masses and colors of spaces which are imposed by the cir- 
cumscribing architectural lines, and influenced by the jux- 
taposed architectural masses. 

The very best art supposes not only the best painting, but 
also the best composition, drawing, modeling, the best compre- 
hension of atmosphere, handling, ete., etc., all this goes without 
saying. but there are in decorative painting qualities which are 
essentially mural, and these qualities often exist at the expense 
of others. 
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MURAL QUALITIES. 

These mural qualities are such because they fulfil the laws 
which govern decorative painting. 

The first of these laws is the law of harmony. No scheme can 
be truly decorative unless harmony exists between its component 
parts; if it is only a knife or a spoon that we ornament, blade 
and bowl must be in good proportion to handle, and if instead of 
bowl or spoon we have a great building, then our column or 
architrave, or mural painting, or sculpture, must sound as a har- 
monious note in the chord which is made up of itself and of the 
other parts of the building to which it belongs. In a word it 
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must be consonant with its surroundings. You may say any 
good art implies harmony, but decorative art is peculiarly exact- 
ing because it enlists so many different kinds of craftsmen in its 
grvice. Architect, painter and sculptor, all are called forward 
and each must be in complete harmony with his fellows, else, 
though you may have good architecture, good painting and good 
sculpture, you will have a bad ensemble, that is to say bad decor- 
ative art. Furthermore, in order to be in harmony with its sur- 
roundings a mural painting must, in artists’ parlance, cling to the 
wall, It must neither start out from it nor make a hole in it, but 
must lie quietly and flatly in its place. This brings us to a sec- 
ond great law, the law of simplicity. 


SIMPLICITY IN DECORATION. 

A decoration should not be stereoscopic ; it should not focus 
an effect in one place only, but, on the contrary, should tell as a 
whole from one corner of the subject to the other. Therefore, it 
should be simple, since a lack of simplicity is disturbing, 

Now, simplicity does not mean emptiness, not a bit of it; it 
does not mean wholesale leaving out, but skilful leaving out. 
Indeed, there comes a point where an overcrowded subject may 
bemade simple by crowding it still more ; this sounds paradoxi- 
cal, but if any panel-which contains many disturbing forms and 
lines is taken in hand and filled quite full of ornament or of close 
patterns or dotted background, it will re-become simple when seen 
ata distance, because the eye is again equally attracted to all the 
different parts of the panel, and not to one part at the expense of 
another. 

HARMONY IN COLOR. 

The attainment of harmony in color is even more difficult in 
decoration than in other branches of painting. Color is largely 
governed by lighting, and in decoration every problem is a new 
one as far as illumination is concerned. 

A good decoration may be made without color at all with black 
ad white masses, or even with lines without masses, but the mo- 
ment color is called in the lighting must be taken into serious 
weount. Thus, pure colors, strong ultra-marines and vermillions 
produce an admirable effect in the half light of churches, but 
would be garish in broad daylight ; reds, blues and violets are 
dangerous and troublesome colors where certain greens and yel- 
lows are much more easily used, but these are questions for the 
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practitioner, to be settled only by repeated experiment, since 
white, which means only one thing to the layman, means a hun. 
dred things to the artist, and the words red, green or blue are to 
the painter more potential in variety than even to the most 
inveterate feminine frequenter of bargain counters. 


SIMPLICITY IN MODELLING. 


Simplicity in modelling is another factor in decorative har. 
mony—a factor of the greatest importance. An artist may in his 
studio model a torso or leg so that it is realistic and admirable; 
carried to the half light, reflected light or horizontal light, which 
his decoration has eventually to meet, the modelling in the torso 
or leg will probably prove to be all too strong, and will have to 
be subtly and skilfully reduced if a good effect is to be 
obtained. 

Where an artificial light is used it must be used in the right 
quantity and placed at the right angle, or any painting will be 
canceled. No pigment can fight against fire whether of gas or 
electricity. 

MURAL PAINTING AS AN EDUCATOR. 

It has been said at the beginning of this paper that municipal 
art should be a double stimulus to the esthetic sense and to the 
sense of patriotism. 

In its minor forms it may be a mere embellishment, the orna- 
mental scroll-work upon a street lamp or a street fountain, and 
even then it helps to make life easier because pleasanter, but 
when it comes to be applied to the construction and decoration 
of town-hall or court of law or library, municipal art should be 
significant, either symbolical or commemorative, and it has been 
so in all its best instances. Just as the medizval cathedral was 
the great stone Bible for those who could not read save through 
pictures, so the town hall was a great stone symbol of common- 
wealth and unity studded thick with carved and painted lessons, 
speaking to the citizen with its statues and mural tablets almost J 
as eloquently as with its brazen bells. 

The people of the past felt the value of art as a factor the 
commonwealths of Athens, Florence, Venice, the free burgs of 
Germany, the great trading towns of Flanders, the cities which 
have passed through a period of natural evolution in art, col- 
sidered it a national glory, and used it both as a means and as al 
end in the truly democratic spirit, pro bono publico. 
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They believed that certain benetits arose from the cultivation 
of beauty ; that the pleasures of private life, the dignity of public 
life, were increased by the aid of the arts. It seemed only natu- 
ral to such cities that the edifices which belonged to all should be 
the finest—the town hall, the palace of justice, the temple or the 
church ; we may call them by what names we please, palace of 
the people of Sienna or Florence, Rathhaus, of German Hanseatic 
city; Houses of Parliament of London; cloth hall of Belgium : 
Hotel de Ville of France; Roman forum, Greek agora, Parthenon 
or cathedral or basilica, it was always the people’s house that was 
finest of all. 

And on the walls of these houses the artists were set to work 
to give a symbolical representation of good and bad government, * 
topaint the city herself wearing her mural crown, with her mag- 
istrates at her feet. This apotheosis of the state seemed an im- 
portant affair to her burghers. Here was the figure of the com- 
nonwealth ; here the portraits of her defenders by word, by act, 
by gift, and every citizen might aspire to the place on these walls 
mong those portraits as to the greatest reward of a lifetime of 
labor. Go where you will among the great cities of the past, and 
you will find these carved and painted glories living still and 
telling their story of patriotic endeavor to our own time. Athens 
vt the statues of her tyrannicides upon her holy hill; Florence, 
when she had driven out her despot, raised a warning statue of 
Judith with the head of Holofernes; Venice ringed round her 
geat council chamber with portraits of the doges who had led 
her in battle, in commerce and in treaty ; and where among them 
you will see the ominous empty frame that tells of treachery to 
the commonwealth. In English inns of court the judges and 
hwyers who fought Spain and France with diplomacy and argu- 
nent almost as well as did Drake and Raleigh with their cannon, 
bok down on the modern barristers; in the Hotels de Ville of 
flanders, you see Egmont and Horn lying dead with the thin red 
ting about their throats, and around them upon the walls are all 
ihe other men who withstood the inquisition for the state and 
ihenational faith. In Germany you climb the steps to their great 
Walhalla, where all those who have kept ‘‘ The Watch on the 
thine,’ from Herrmann, in the first century, to Moltke, in the 
lineteenth, stand in bronze and marble. 


_. 





*By the courtesy of the Municipai Art Association which some years since pub- 
hed a paper by Mr. Blashfield, he now includes without quotation certain of the refer- 
fies then made.—EpIror. 
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Now, to whom did the cities of the past owe this public deco. 
ration? Was it only to kings and emperors and grand dukes 
whom we in America have not? No! Athens, Florence, Veniee, 
Bruges, Nuremburg were given their art by the very men whom 
we have with us to-day--the magistrates, the merchants, the arti- 
sans. The temple of Athene, at Athens, rose above the Acropolis 
on a solid basis of treasure which the trading Athenians brought 
from the ends of the earth. The great guild of wool built the 
Church of Florence and paid for fully half her monuments, while 
the birth of the cathedrals of Paris and Reims, Strasbourg and 
Cologne is coeval with the birth of the masons’ guilds. Upon 
the Rhine, the Seine, the Thames, when the monk ceased to build 
abbeys, and laid down his trowel, the artisan took it up and be. 





gan to build cathedrals. And when these temples, basilicas, fora, : 
squares were finished, merchants and artists joining forces coy- 
ered their walls with sculpture and painting, making the city ' 
splendid to all time. The banker, the wool-trader, the shipmaster, f 
the manufacturer, the wine-grower, gave loyally to the common ' 
service. Florence and Venice made every street beautiful. Athens E 
spent more money upon her art than upon her wars, even ata ' 
time when she was struggling against Asia and maintained the . 
; headship of the antique world. ‘ 
4 And this art was the property of all men; it belonged to , 
nf every citizen who had eyes to see; it was ‘‘of the people, for ' 
i the people, by the people.’’ The history of the commonwealth 7 
ut was not shut up in libraries; it was made living upon the walls ¥ 
so that the humblest and least educated citizen knew its principal J ™ 
tH and worthiest events. Every one is more or less impressed a 
i through the eyes, especially so are the masses. ‘‘ Pictures are ’ 
the books of the ignorant,’’ said St. Augustine, and to appeal to ' 
e their unlettered citizens these old republics used them, knowing is 
{) that few can grasp an abstract idea, but that a visible, tangible ' 
Hi image is easily understood. me 
i In Athens 2,000 years ago, in Rome 1,800 years ago, the man ‘ 
by who lacked the power or the will or the time to read went to the ; 
public buildings to learn history, which he found there painted % 
and sculptured so plainly that he learned without effort. To-day, s 
the same citizen in Paris walks around the courtyard of the In- ‘ 
valides, and easily gets the battles of the republic by heart. At i 
the Pantheon he is taught who civilized his country and who F 


fought for it; he sees Charlemagne as civilizer, St. Louis as law 
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giver, Jeanne d’Arc as liberator. When he goes for whatever 
business may be to the mairie or headquarters of his particular 
ward, he finds that famous artists have celebrated and dignified 
the various public functions performed there by carving and 
painting the walls with subjects which refer to them. At the 
Sorbonne, which is the temple of science and law, he is imme- 
diately tanght something about things very desirable indeed to 
know, yet which would never have occurred to him if he had not 
seen them painted. He can’t help asking, for instance, what 
that means—that man in the fresco who is binding up a wounded 
soldier’s leg, while others in armor are defending the wall, and a 
priest and acolyte stand by with crucifix and wafer to absolve the 
soldier if he has to die. Our onlooker is told that that is 
Ambroise Paré in the sixteenth century teaching men for the first 
time to tie up an artery. Then that modern Parisian workman 
realizes that once there was a time when a man badly hurt ina 
fight or an accident bled to death surely, and he thinks that 
things are better now, and in a vague way he remembers Ambroise 
Paré, not as a name perhaps, but as the bearded man in black 
trunk hose, working among armored soldiers of long ago. And 
so whichever way he turns, he sees on the walls the figures and 
the stories of those who have helped him in the past and have 
urged progress. 

The artist is teaching the lesson of intellectual development ; 
teaching it with brush and chisel to the child who has not yet 
learned to read and the peasant who is too old to learn. Wise 
and ignorant alike can study the great picture book and see how 
100 years ago the monk Abelard taught Frenchmen to think for 
themselves ; how Louis, the king, learned to obey that he might 
learn to command; how Richelieu gave a great college to the 
people; how Cuvier and Buffon revealed the animals to man ; 
how Papin and Lavoisier made fire and steam obey them and 
poisons turn to healing drugs. 

So that modern Parisian is taught of the benefactors of France, 
ad when he next sees it he understands the great inscription in 
letters of gold upon the pediment of the Pantheon, ‘‘ A grateful 
country to its great men.”’ 

In Europe the peoples of to-day have followed the example of 
the peoples of the past, and if the pictured lessons of the town- 
lalls of Italy and Flanders and France are good for the unedu- 
rated Italians, French,and Flemish, such would be good to-day for 
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the uneducated Irishman, German, Swede, who shall stroll into 
the new City Hall of New York. 

Still more is such art helpful to the educated, since it becomes 
potential exactly in ratio to the receptiveness and intelligence of 
the onlooker, so that to learned and ignorant alike public and 
municipal art finds its highest expression for good in the fact 
that it is a public and municipal educator. 

What Athens, Rome, Florence, Venice have done in the past, 
what Paris following their example is still doing in the present, 
New York, Boston, Chicago and a score of other American cities 
may do in the future. 

Italy and France have celebrated themselves in celebrating 
their national art, and America may do likewise ; she has much 
to celebrate: the settlement of the country ; the exploration of 
its rivers; the achievement of independence ; our inventions— 
Fulton and the steamboat, Morse and the telegraph, Field and 
the cable, Edison and electricity. If you say in regard to these 
latter that our ugly costume would make decorative celebration 
of modern achievement difficult, we have only to look at the de- 
corations of the past to see that it is quite possible. The grand 
people of allegory, the men and women with swords and scales 
and trumpet of Fame and all that, belong to us as much as to the 
Renaissance. Walk through the new Hotel de Ville, of Paris, 
and it will make even a foreigner proud to see how a city may 
celebrate its own development. There in the niches upon the out- 
side stand the statutes of hundreds of famous men, all French- 
men born, and with four women among them, too. Inside the 
building the statues and pictures are endless, and the most fam- 
ous artists, to the number of some score, have been summoned 
and will contribute for years to come. 

In every country there are those who when any development 
is suggested ask, ‘‘Is there a practical financial side to it?” Is 
there a practical side to this celebration of national, civic, cor- 
porate, individual achievement ? 

Most assuredly there is. There are scores of illustrations to 
be cited ; let us select as one the little hill-set town of Perugia in 
the mountains of Umbria, between Rome and Florence. 

About the year 1500 Perugino painted the interior of its Mer- 
chants’ Exchange with a series of pictures in fresco. The com- 
merce of Perugia dwindled away to nothing, but the paintings of 
Perugino became a revenue to the little town from the people 
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who came to see them. ‘To-day Perugia has a new lease of life, 
is becoming prosperous, and who gave the most to make it so ? 
The hotel keepers, who made their money out of the visitors to 
Perugino’s decorations of their Merchants’ Exchange. Therefore 
good public art may be of sound financial benefit to a city. Such 
arevenue would be ridiculous, you say, in rich New York. It és 
not so, at all events, in rich Paris. Everybody recognizes the im- 
mense amount of money which the artistic pre-eminence of Paris 
brings to her yearly in the thousands who go to see, to study, to 
buy. As for Italy, though she is almost crushed by taxes, she is 
able to appoint and arrange her museums superbly, for all the 
world passes through them. Some day New York will be a great 
American art center. Students will pour into it, and the gate 
money will become a far greater factor than at present in the 
maintenance of our museums. 

In the sixteenth century when one of the Medici gave the 
money for the new sacristy to Saint Lawrence, it seemed a great 
expenditure. Michael Angelo decorated the little interior with 
his tombs of the Medici dukes and to-day if that money could be 
collected together which has gone into casts, copies, photographs 
of those statutes of Night and Day, Twilight and Dawn or into 
the books which have been written upon them how many 
churches of St. Lawrence would not the sum suffice to build. 

In the year 1300 there was jubilee in Rome. Pilgrims of all 
Europe, from the pillars of Hercules to the Danube, from Sicily 
to Sweden, came to the eternal city and piled their gifts before 
the Pope. Two hundred years later a young Umbrian artist only 
twenty-seven years old, came from Urbino and worked in the 
palace of the Popes. He painted upon plain brick walls in a 
half a dozen vaulted rooms, and the jubilee gifts which had 
astonished Europe were but a little thing beside the money 
brought to Rome in the purses of the new army of pilgrims that 
has tramped now for nearly four hundred years through the fam- 
ous Vatican Stanze of Raphael. 

The Fine Arts will not save a country if her commerce and 
manufactures are gone but they will dignify her and keep her 
from oblivion. Men’s eyes are still upon her and at the first 
signs of her re-awakening from topor, her ancient activity is re- 
membered and hands from every side are stretched out to help. 
But in a country like America which is intensely vital and pro- 
gtessive, whose principal business is busy-ness whose summum 
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bonum is to be found, like that of Voltaire and the Great Fred. 
erick, in activity mental and physical, what boundless oppor. 
tunity there is for the celebration of this spirit of progress. 

If the town hall stands for the heart of the people, the court 
and college for its active brain, the Hall of Records for its his. 
tory, the library for its treasury of intellectual resource, every 
other building that is public or corporate stands for some one 
cell in the great municipal thinking apparatus, and each building 
of them may become an instructor not only through its active 
functions but through the visible signs and symbols upon its 
walls. State house and town hall are the Walhalla, the Pan. 
theon of great citizens, patriotism is celebrated there, good 
government and anarchy, incitement and warning may look down 
from the walls as in the public palace of Sienna. 

As for the decorative possibilities of all these different build. 
ings, they are boundless. 

No one needs be told what opportunities are afforded bya 
great library, what evolutions of civilization by intellectual de- 
velopment may be unrolled upon its walls; what celebration of 
every sort of literary knowledge from the scrawl of the savage 
upon bark to the letters of Cadmus, and from the letters of Cad- 
mus to the printing press and modern book. 

No one for an instant doubts the possibilities offered bya 
court house, where all the attributes stand ready to march about 
the halls and show to all onlookers the wisdom, justice, power of 
the Law, the judgment, moderation, fortitude, clemency that sit 
about the deliberations of a court. Ina Hall of Records which 
is the very throne room of civic history, the temple of exact 
knowledge, Clio rules supreme and may compel truth in the pic- 
tured teaching—truth to the uttermost detail—since there place 
and date, costume and feature belong to the recorded past ; ima- 
gination may still find room in the symbols which surround the 
fact, but the fact must be as patent in pictured as in written ree- 
ord. In bank or clearing house or exchange, the history of 
money as a medium may find its legitimate expression from the 
earliest barter of savages to the first coin, from the first coin to 
the earliest letters of exchange carried safely by the medieval 
traveler through a thousand dangers, where the smallest bag of 
gold would have been fatal to his peace, but where the scrap 


of paper meant nothing to the unlettered robber-noble or robber | 


peasants, and so on down through all the different developments 
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of the intensely interesting history of exchange. Hand in hand 
with the latter goes Commerce, the early painters celebrated it in 
Italy, Tiepolo’s huge caravans wind around the rooms in Wiirz- 
burg in his pictures of the four quarters of the earth, and to-day 
the Tribunal of Commerce in Paris has covered its ceilings and 
walls with allegories referring to the industry of the world. 

Agriculture finds its place in the Produce Exchange, and from 
Triptolemus and the sharpened stake of Joseph’s time down to 
the latest steam plough the entire chronicle of progress is at home 
in the palace where wheat is king. Post office and railway 
station are somewhat akin to each other. The history of trans- 
portation in its turn offers as much variety and picturesqneness 
asany other evolution. The post office in Rome is beautiful 
with the escutcheons of the Italian cities, and here and in the 
railway station the landscape painter too may find his place as 
decorator in views of cities and of ports. For that matter sites of 
famous battles, harbors, marine engagements and noted buildings 
were painted also in the town halls of the Renaissance and of 
later centuries. 

When art was at its highest tide, and in the city of Florence, 
which was its most brilliant theatre, the greatest part of all was 
played by the corporations, the syndicates of the time. They 
not only paid in great part for the cathedral, for the statues and 
pictures, and for half the monuments of the city, but the different 
corporations joining together set up in unison the magnificent 
Church of Or San Michele, covered with the escutcheons of the 
guilds, adorned with the statues ot their patron saints, the whole 
agiant ex-voto, the visible symbol of a triumphant, trading, 
fighting, intellectual and artistic democracy. 

To-day in America there is plenty of room for the celebration 
by our corporations of our great industries, and of those two tre- 
mendous factors which modern civilization has added to the evo- 
lution of science—steam and electricity. Add to these our mining 
ad fishery interests (and there are plenty of others), and it is 
easy to see that the opportunities for a decorative art which 
should have a distinct commemorative, as well as «esthetic value, 
ae practically boundless. 

Not very long ago there were still in America people who be- 
lieved that so-called decorative painting was meretricious as‘com- 
jared with other branches of art and was practised by superior 
men. This impression has passed away from the minds of those 
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who have taken the trouble to either read art history or to 
seriously consider the decoration of any important surface with 
all the difficulties, intellectual and material, which are incident to 
the said decoration. A mere enumeration of the names of decora- 
tive artists ought to convince those who have not had time to 
seriously think about the matter. The greatest works of many of 
the greatest artists who ever lived, Michael Angelo, Raphael, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Correggio, Veronese Tintoretto, were essen- 
tially decorations. ‘* All this,”’ it may be replied, happened long 
ago; ‘‘conditions have changed since then.”’ 

To this the counter reply is, ‘‘Conditions may have changed, 
but the art principles remain unchanged.”’ 

The landscape schools have arisen since the great decorative 
days of the Renaissance, therefore they had little practical part 
in the decoration of the past, but in a new decorative Renaissance 
there is no reason why they should not play a part, and a brilliant 
one, too. As for the famous figure painters of modern France, it 
will suffice to say that ceiling paintings and wall paintings, 
decorations even in the narrowest sense of the word, constitute 
the most important works of Flandrin, Baudry, Cabanel, Bou- 
guereau, Laurens, Puvis de Chavannes, Bisnard, Benjamin-Con- 
stant, that Bonnat, Carolus-Duran, and many others have great 
ceilings or wall pictures in the Louvre, Pantheon and other build- 
ings of Paris, in fact that when France has buildings to decorate, 
her best men are selected and are eager to do the work. 


In conclusion something may be said of the men who, with 
measure and compass, hammer and chisel, palette and brush, are 
to write upon the walls of American buildings this history of 
intellectual and material development and to house it when 
written. 

The province of the architect is well understood and is well 
nigh all-embracing ; everything structurally built that makes any 
pretense to beauty is architecture. 

The province of sculptor and painter is less defined, and 
there are still many who draw a sharp line between decorative and 
non-decorative art. But decoration in its true sense, simply 
means the application of the beautiful to the useful. It would be 
a great mistake to suppose that the mural painting of the coun- 
try is to be confided wholly to a little group of specialists and 
that all other painters are to stand outside until the great wave 
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of the decorative art movement shall have passed by. On the 
contrary, the more good decoration obtains the more good work 
there ought to be for all good artists. Mural painting has its 
special technique, its fixed lawsand the men who best understand 
these will do the best wall pictures, but the principles which 
govern the different kinds of art are akin to each other and with 
temperament and patience any artist can learn to apply them to 
the kind of art for which heis fitted. And many kinds of art are 
open to him, for decoration includes pretty much everything 
fom a town hall to a finger-ring, from the Parthenon to the 
Tanagra figurine. Certain art objects are not called decorative 
simply because they are not rightly applied ; take for instance 
realistic portraits, they are magnificent decorations when prop- 
erly panelled into walls and not cut off by frames. If they are 
kept in their places and not unskilfully combined with decora- 
tive work of a different character, their value and beauty can 
easily be judged—witness the oak rooms of England, the carved 
walls of many Italian and French halls. 

For monumental public buildings it is probable that the great 
symbolical, ideal, call-it-what-you-will, picture will remain the 
highest expression of mural art as in the Vatican, the Ducal 
Palace, the Sorbonne, but besides this and the historical picture 
every other form of art finds place in decoration, the landscape and 
marine may be at once decorative and cOmmemorative ; the easel 
picture if properly placed, properly lighted, above all properly 
framed may decorate a room even more delightfully because more 
subtly than would earthen-ware or metal-work, and in the best 
periods of art every article of furniture must decorate harmoni- 
ously both in itself and in its relations. 

The Greek, the medizval artisan, orthe man of the Renaissance 
would not have understood your meaning if you had talked to 
him about decorative art, he would have said itis art, therefore 
the word decorative is superfluous. 

For us to-day, in our new country of America where some- 
thing has been done, but where so much is still to do, the work 
isnot for a little circle but for all artists, and its name is not Dec- 
mative Art, but NATIONAL ART. 
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CIVIC TREATMENT OF COLOR. 
By Freperick 8. Lams. 


Color has no existence outside of ourselves. It is a sensation 
produced in the mind. We have been so long accustomed to 
associate color with the object itself that even at this late day we 
instinctively designate color as belonging to if rather than state 
that the object produces in us the sensation of color. Weare 
accustomed to speak of the light ray as white, and to consider it 
the negation of color, when in fact it contains all color. We 
speak of it as white, and yet we know that the same ray is ‘grey 
at dawn,”’ *“‘golden at midday’’ and ‘‘rose color at sunset.” 
If we analyze this fact, if we more fully study its importance, we 
must eventually rank the mental sensation called color as an 
important influence in our lives. We must grant that in light 
we have not only the great life-giving force, but an intellectual 
influence which under proper control might be of untold value. 

The vibrations of light produce, as the wave is shortened or 
lengthened, the various sensations named color; and in their 
action on the mind they are more direct than heat and as direct as 
sound. We recognize without discussion the necessity of 
controlling heat, and maintaining in all buildings an equable 
temperature ; we have developed the appreciation of sound to 
such an extent that at the opera or in our music halls the slightest 
departure from the key or the original intention of the composer 
is detected by a thousand listeners. We have even gone so far as 
to legislate the street band out of existence, to license the hand- 
organ, and to protest in our great cities against the use of church 
bells. Have we ever in the most ephemeral way realized that the 
discord of color presented at every turn acts just as directly on 
the mind ; or, having realized it, have we ever made the slightest 
effort to change our surroundings through personal appeal or 
legislative action ? 

Look for a.momentat one of our principal squares, Let us col- 
sider not the differences in architectural style, but the question 
of color. One building is light brick with brown stone trimming 
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and blue window curtains; another is of dark stone with light 
trimmings and a series of yellow curtains. Still another more 
carefully considered by its designer is a symphony in browns, and 
yet directly behind it as a background towers a tall white build- 
ing surmounted by huge water tanks painted a vivid red. Signs, 
black and white, with gigantic letters bisect these structures. 
Our streets are filled with discordant notes. The only intelligent 
name which expresses the existing condition is ‘color anarchy.”’ 

In the so-called dark ages color was more seriously considered 
and more intelligently treated in its relation to the municipality 
than at present. Then it was a medium of expression ; then they 
believed that ‘‘a good symbol is a missionary to persuade thou- 
sands.’’ Color became a language. Royalty and the various degrees 
of state were designated by different colors ; military distinctions 
were likewise signalled ; heraldry recorded in color the history of 
the family, and messages were transmitted by the aid of the 
flower. The costumes, the decorated buildings, the military 
standards, the public functions, the religious expression of the 
time, utilized color, and extended with its assistance their effect 
and influence. ‘To-day what have wein its place? A dead lan- 
guage. Not one in a thousand can read the message of the flower ; 
not one ina thousand differentiate the influence or significance 
of various colors. As in the boiler factory the repetitive blows 
of the hammer eventually deafen the worker, so constant associa- 
tion with injurigus and unrelated color sensation has deadened 
the receptive sense until the power of appreciation is in a measure 
lost. 

The most serious ground for criticism lies in the fact that such 
astate as confronts us exists without protest. It implies an ob- 
tuse mental condition on the part of the community appalling to 
contemplate. The mind is supposed to express itself in its sur- 
roundings ; and if our surroundings are an indication of our men- 
tal developement on the question of color, then indeed the time 
has not yet come to advance theories for the future. Were it 
not for the hopeful condition of many of our homes we would 
beat loss to proceed. But here we find a sensitiveness to tone 
that implies on this question rather the apathy of the indi- 
vidual in civic matters than a lack of responsiveness to color. 


How is this apathy to be overcome? And if overcome, how is 
the awakened interest to be most successfully guided ? 
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A careful study of history shows conclusively that the craving 
for color is one of the natural desires of the mind. The 
human race hardly emerged from the barbaric stage when 
we find color in extensive use. Weapons, household implements, 
costumes, shelters, everything in. every-day life showed its 
presence. It was one of the chief joys of the nomad, and when 
he emerged into a higher civilization he carried the wild desire 
unrestrained, so that, if we are to believe the records of earlier 
days, the cities of the past must indeed have been galaxies of 
color. The barbaric color of the Assyrian and Egyptian, the 
chaster expression of the Greek, the poetic rendering of the Moor 
have come to us in concrete form. 

In their eagerness to enlist the aid of color sensation, 
church and state, guild and people vied. Color rivalled speech, 
and was far more important than music. No popular festival, no 
organized civic parade, no state function, or religious ceremony 
was complete without its aid. The changes of the year, the 
seasons of the church, joy and sorrow, were signalled by its means, 
It became a vital part of the expression of the religion and the 
government of the time. 

White was the emblem of religious purity, innocence, 
faith, joy and life. ‘‘In the judge it indicated integrity ; in the 
rich man, humility ; in the woman, chastity.’’ Red signified in 
its best sense creative power, divine love, and royalty. Red 
combined with white, as in the red with white,roses, expressed 
love and innocence, or love and wisdom. In a reverse sense, red 
signified war, hatred and punishment. Blue, the blue of the sky, 
typified truth, constancy and fidelity ; gold symbolized the sun, 
fruitfulness and faith. Green expressed hope, victory and im- 
mortality ; violet, passion and suffering; gray, mourning and 
humility. And black signified the earth, darkness, wickedness, 
negation and death. This was the sign language used by all. 
Its intimate relation with church and state made it one of the 
most conspicuous marks for adverse criticism when religious and 
governments were criticised. When the wave of religious reforma- 
tion and the political protest against monarchical government 
swept over Europe, it struck at color and eliminated it from con- 
temporaneous life; leaving to the western world but the very 
negation of its expression in the two great ceremonies—white at 
the marriage, black at the funeral. Black and white be- 
came the costume of the Puritan; gray, the robe of the Quaker 
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and the language of color disappeared. ‘The finer, more poetic, 
more spiritual, mode of expression gave way to the spoken word, 
or the wider influence of the printing press. 

Years have passed and yet color as an intelligent means of ex- 
pression is still unappreciated. The educational and beneficial 
influence of color is a recognized fact, that it has ever been intelli- 
gently employed is unfortunately untrue. Is it not trne that we 
have reached a time when we can intelligently and profitably take 
up the question of color sensation and not only restore it to its 
old position in life but to advance its use and suggest its further 
civic importance ? 

There has been talk of limiting the height of buildings td con- 
form to some proportionate ratio of the width of streets. Will 
itnot be also necessary to restrict or control the color of the ma- 
terial used, and, when that point has been reached, will it not be 
necessary to put the selection in the hands of competent men ? 

And, if so, what are the possibilities of civic development 
in this particular branch ? 


The celor treatment ina city is to-day a more difficult prob- 
lem than it was formerly. The congestion of great buildings in 
manufacturing centres has eliminated the green of the tree and 
thus removed nature’s medial tone through the agency of which 
she harmonizes the most brilliant combinations. The greater 
size of our cities enforces greater masses, and the greater 
the mass the less vivid the color that can be successfully em- 
ployed. The safety and strength of construction necessi- 
lates the elimination of all weak and inflammable materi- 
ilsin exterior work and wood, with all its charm, as a construc- 
tive and color medium is denied us. The use of coal with its 
attendant drawback, dust and smoke, practically prohibits the 
we of more perishable materials. Plaster, unprotected, with 
which such interesting effects have been obtained in the Orient, 
Spain and Northern Europe, is hardly durable enough to justify 
itsemployment in more than transient structures. 

At first glance it seems as if our material for color expression 
bas been limited, but when we consider the progress in the manu- 
facture of terra cotta, bricks, tile, faience, the recent discoveries 
of almost exhaustless quarries of variegated stone, granite, and 
uarble, and the improved methods for toning and coloring metals, 
ve must admit that, when the desire for color in exterior work 
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reaches the dignity of an intelligent demand, the artist will have 
a sufficiently full pallet to produce the most varied schemes even 
in the limited .problem of fire-proof construction. 

Anyone noting the recent growth of our city must be 
impressed with the fact that the construction during the last ten 
years has practically changed its external appearance. From a 
city of red brick and brown stone it has become by the use of 
lighter terra cotta, brick, stone and marble a brighter, more 
cheerful home—one more in keeping with the temperament of 
the people. The red which might have been interesting in country 
houses or houses separated by intervals of green, becomes oppres- 
sive in great massed blocks, and certainly nothing can be more 
appalling than a persistent use of brown stone as a veneer in place 
of some more legitimate material. It is self-evident that dark 
colors absorb a large precentage of light and heat, and in con- 
gested sections shonJd never be used. It is the conscious or 
unconscious recognition of this fact which has largely trans- 
formed the lower section of our citv. While the earlier build- 
ings, Trinity Charch, St. Paul’s Chapel, etc., favored a deeper 
color, the later commercial structures are almost exclusively of a 
lighter material. In the deep but narrow canyons called streets, 
the universal desire for light must call fora uniform color of as 
great a reflective power as possible. 

It is fortunate that in the growth of a great city certain sec- 
tions are set aside as residential, commercial and governmental. 
The governmental sections are naturally so placed as to form the 
great centres of activity, and are the permanent fixed points 
from which a future development must inevitably progress. The 
commercial districts are so located as to have the greatest facili- 
ties for communication and transportation. The residential sec- 
tions, by far the most difficult to control, are so planned that, if 
eventually absorbed by commercial interests, they have not es- 
tablished a system of streets and communication absolutely detri- 
mental to the best interests of commercial transactions. It thus 
makes it possible to suggest a scheme for the eventual use of 
color as symbolizing the purpose of the structure. 

Why should not all our main government buildings be white 
with such necessary relieving tones in fresco and ornament as may 
be desired? The term White House as the residence of the head of 
our national government, has appealed to the imagination of the 
people and isa name constantly used. The White City is the 
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name by which the national effort, the World’s Fair, will be for- 
ever best known. The appeal of this color to the imagination 
and through its symbolic meaning, purity, faith, joy and life to 
the reasoning faculty unconsciously selects it as by far the most 
appropriate to typify the qualities we so much revere and which 
we so much hope to see portrayed in all branches of our work. 
In connection with white, gold, the symbol of the sun, of faith 
and fruitfulness, might be appropriately added. 

In commercial sections why should not the main colors used be 
light warm greys or yellows? The section must be of necessity 
a congested one and the utilitarian requirements of light and clean- 
liness demand not only a light but durable material. The im- 
mense height of the buildings excludes direct sunlight, and a 
color must be selected that not only reflects the greatest amount 
of light but one that looks well in shadow. 

In residential sections, why should not more restful colors 
running from brown, yellow brown, to green yellow and yellow 
green be used for the ground tone? Nature’s colors are ad- 
mittedly the most refreshing and restful. As the green of the grass 
and tree is eventually eliminated, or at best very restricted, by the 
congestion of great cities, why should not its effect be reproduced 
by the intelligent use of pigment or building material? The gen- 
eral influence on the mind of the home should be restful, and not 
have the tendency to excite mental activity. 

It may be claimed that the suggestion of the selection 
vf a uniform tone or color for sections of the city to be 
used as a groundwork limits the use of contrasting color. 
But, on the contrary, it only increases the opportunity for 
its intelligent application. It is an axiom among painters 
that the background is the most difficult part of a pic- 
tare, and that withouta harmonious ground the best color will not 
show. So in the use of exterior color in a city, unless the ground 
tone is good no matter how excellent the decoration, painting or 
mosaic, the result will not be satisfactory. But granted a good 
ground, the most commonplace scheme appears well, 

Color tells as light on dark, dark on light, warm on eold, 
or cold on warm, and in no other way. It therefore becomes 
slf-evident that tone effect must be obtained by a differ- 
tice in value or a difference in warmth of color, and that there 
must be a limit to its use in plain masses if any color sensation is 
desired. The plain mass suggested then becomes but the back- 
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ground for further ornamentation. What a field lies before ug 
when we contemplate the embellishment of a great city by the 
use of color as an ornamentation. Here is the true field for the in. 
dividual’s selection. Here he may express his personality. While 
everyone must admit that the individual should be restricted in 
the use of great masses of discordant or offensive color, there is 
really no limit which need be placed upon him iu the selection of 
the medium or the details of his expression. Fresco, oil, plaster 
tile, brick, faience, marble inlay, colored terra cotta, mosaic and 
bronze are at his hand, and may be used to relieve the building 
with either an expression of simple ornament or monumental 
painting. Granted a fixed background there is almost no limit to 
which a people might not go in their personal desire for color ex. 
pression. For each spot of color, each piece of ornament, or each 
figure must of necessity harmonize with its background, and if it 
does this it unconsciously harmonizes with its neighbors. This 
personal liberty must certainly satisfy the individual and he 
ought willingly to concede the unity of ground which is so essen- 
tial to success in fact without which all efforts at harmony must 
fail. It is this which makes the decoration in cities like Paris, 
where one building material dominates, so harmonious. A _ local 
quarry controls unconsciously the color of an entire city. 


While, unlike Europe, we have but little heraldry to aid us, 
there is absolutely no limit to the historical, poetical or personal 
expression. Our important civic buildings, if white in color, 
would form a fitting frame to mosaics not only recording histori- 
cal events but depicting the more abstract qualities of justice, 
mercy, etc. As a mass they would form an admirable back- 
ground, to monumental sculpture, whether executed in bronze or 
colored marble. Our post offices, court houses, police stations, 
engine houses, might all be decorated with instructive color ree- 
ords, even if the sum expended only admitted of lettered tablets. 
The requirements fur an important public building change so 
slowly that an edifice constructed a hundred years ago might 
readily meet the present demands. Thus the most elaborate effort 
in the direction of exterior beautification is justified and an ex- 
penditure of time and money possible which in more transient 
buildings would be inadmissible. t 

But in the commercial section of our city where corporation 
vies with corporation and each business interest seeks to excel its 
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rival, what might not be expected from the lavish expenditure of 
money if the proper principle of decoration was observed? It 
must be conceded that the buildings will be tall, and that there will 
be but little direct light. All architectural projections, cornices, 
mouldings, ete., must be reduced to a minimum, to avoid un- 
necessary shadow. All utilitarian requirements must be met. 
Still, the result could be most admirable, for color shows best in 
asubdued light, and the half light in our narrow streets would 
make mural color decoration appear to greater advantage. Orna- 
ment in relief, architectural detail in form, must therefore eventu- 
ally give way to color. For, while a diffused light completely de- 
stroys the light and shade of carved or modeled forms, color con- 
trasts remain as forceful as ever. Ceramics, glazed terra cotta, 
metallic surfaces and glass mosaic by a more equitable distribu- 
tion of the rays, apparently increase the volume of light, and by 
the strength of the reflective power take the place of direct light 
itself. An understanding of the problem would make it possible 
to make utilitarian requirements the excuse for artistic achieve- 
ment. Color could be used not only as color in mass and color in 
ornament, but as color in symbolic figure-work. The varied in- 
terests of a great city call for subjects covering every theme. No 
industry is too humble to be symbolized. These records might in a 
great measure supplant signs, and while serving the aim of adver- 
tising would fulfil the far nobler purpose of education. Color 
inproper relation to its surroundings will arrest and hold the 
attention when form passes unnoticed. 

In the residential section, where the streets are wider in pro- 
portion to the height of buildings, there is consequently less 
shadow and more light, and the problem is much easier. A 
greater range of color can be successfully employed. Sculpture 
in low or alto relief, carving, wrought iron, as well as inlay, 
faience, and marble, can be used with success. There is no ne- 
cessity to be economical of light. The natural color of spots of 
grass, trees and shrubs can, under certain conditions, be counted 
upon. Vines and flowers are also possible. So that in these 
vetions much richer effects may be tried and tried successfully. 
thas been suggested that our climate limits the possibilities of 
the nse of exterior color, but we know that wherever there is a 
demand inventive genius supplies whatever deficiency exists. If 
fresco, oil color and sgraffito as used in warmer climates are not 
sufficiently durable, we have for simple masses of ornament col- 
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ored brick, terra cotta and marble, and for more important efforts 
tile, faience and mosaic. These, if necessity requires, can be set 
in metal, thus silencing all questions as to their permanency, 

While the ground color of a general quarter should be 
governed by the requirements of the case, it would not prevent 
certain bnildings being used as accent points throughout the city, 
and for instance a government building could always be in the 
main white, no matter whether as in the case of an engine house 
it was placed in a residential or commercial district. School 
houses and semi-public buildings, such as libraries, churches, 
opera houses, etc., should of course retain their local color no 
matter where placed. It has been suggested in limiting the 
height of buildings that monumental structures might be per. 
mitted when facing open spaces, parks and rivers. So in the use 
of color, when the conditions demanding reflective color are re- 
moved the color scheme might be as varied as consistent with 
good taste. 


In the approaches to the city and in its bridges a certain re- 
lation to the general scheme should be observed. 

While in all cities the use of water is possible in fountains and 
pools, in a city situated as New York, its use may be vastly 
increased. The enclosed basin and the canal have been only 
partially developed. Where the water is deep and the current 
sufficiently strong it is a question if the canal could not be re- 
tained with great advantage to the city. There is at 
Jamaica Bay a collection of islands divided by water ways 
of adequate depth to suggest the advantageous use of these 
arteries as a means of communication. This will eventually 
be a residential section. It is within one hour of the centre of 
our city, by boat, and thirty minutes by train. It has none of 
the disadvantages of congested districts and is in such close 
proximity to the ocean that purity of air and good sanitation are 
assured. Then consider for a moment the color charm which 
would be added to such a section in its water ways. Every 
beauty in sky and land would be mirrored in the connecting 
streets. The very beauties which we travel thousands of miles to 
see are only waiting the touch of imagination to bring them into 
existence. 

As in nature the color changes from season to season, why is 
it not possible to modify artificial lighting so that instead of the 
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qniform bright and inharmonious glare of the electric light we 
have a harmonious color. Why is it not possible to so change 
our system of lighting that street lamps and signs become an ad- 
dition to the general scheme rather than as at present a detrac- 
tion? Is it too much to ask that their color be so modified as to 
agree with the general tone of the section in which they are 
placed. 

Why is it not possible to use the pavement as a means of orna- 
mentation ? The present color is monotonous in the extreme. 
There is no valid reason why colored cement and colored stone 
could not be used in place of the present materials which, whether 
they are wet or dry, are never interesting. Experiments on this 
line have been tried in a small way in many cities with successful 
results. Why is it not possible to carry out the same idea on 
a larger scale and have a color scheme executed in pavement and 
street as well as in buildings ? 


While the ideal, a great city, well planned, well built, well 
colored, seems distant, we already see in the interest which the 
question is discussed and the interest which the few experiments 


already tried are now being watched, an earnest of future suc- 
cess. The Italian influence in the forties produced, in the Acad- 
emy of Design and similar buildings, an exception to the earlier 
monotony of sombre color. Later the Tribune building with its 
strong color effects ; All Souls’ Church at the corner of Twentieth 
street and Fourth avenue; the colored mosaic which might have 
relieved, but on the whole rather weighted the really impressive 
lines of Chickering Hall; the Pompeian effect that so happily 
develops the loggia on the most southerly of the Vanderbilt 
honses at Fiftieth street ; the colored tile work with which were 
“picked out’’ such buildings as the Windsor and VictoriaHotels, 
een the really promising Jefferson Market Court House each 
showed rather a feeling toward the light than a full perception of it ; 
and it was not until recent times that a sufficient number of lighter 
colored structures were built to in any way affect the general tone 
of the city. And it was not until the World's Fair that an 
*pportunity was given to demonstrate on a large scale the princi- 
ples evolved in individual practice. 

The great White City from its transient character fortunately 
permitted numerous experiments in the use of exterior color. 
They were executed in perishable materials, but the result at- 
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tained was sufficiently durable to allow an enthusiastic endorse. 
ment of the result. The Court of Honor, in the simplicity of its 
color, formed one of the most beautiful creations of modern times, 
The color accents used, both figure and ornament, were most sue- 
cessful. The general effect harmoniousand inspiring. The great 
mass of white, borrowing, as white always does, color from its 
surroundings, was relieved by the golden figure of Liberty, the 
gilded dome of the Administration Building, and the varied re. 
flections from the central lake, all forming a combination of white, 
blue and gold, worthy of any country. It is impossible to 
imagine the Administration Building of red brick ; Machinery 
Hall of black and white marble ; Agricultural Hall of grey stone, 
It is impossible for an instant to imagine them in color anything 
but uniform and dignified as they were. The experiment stands 
to-day as one of the most convincing arguments for the necessity 
of a uniform background to attain a successful result not only in 
the grouping of buildings but in the use of exterior decoration. 

The experiment of exterior color was carried still further, 
though perhaps not so successfully, in the Transportation Build- 
ing. The general tonality was mainly red, although a great var- 
iety of color was used. Decorative figures were placed in the 
spandrils, and throughout the ornamentation had something of an 
Oriental expression and effect. The focal point, the golden doorway, 
has become famous. Yet much as we may wish to do so, it is not 
possible to truthfully say that the building as a whole was an un- 
qualified success. While a most interesting experiment, and one 
which received the greatest praise from the French, it still lacked 
the necessary unity to make it a wise example to follow. The use 
of too many colors and want of directness of purpose in their ap- 
plication may in a measure account for this failure. Credit, how- 
ever, should be given the intention, and the earnest effort made to 
solve successfully a difficult problem. 

Many houses recently built in and near Boston and Philadel- 
phia show the marked influence of the color movement. It may 
be in the selection of the material, or in the deft placing of 
a shield or coat of aims. They follow for the most part foreign 
precedent in ornament and hardly need individual mention. But 
these small details indicate that later more important effects will 
be tried. In monumental work Horticultural Hall, Philadelphia 
marks a stride in advance. The entire frieze of the building is 
decorated in polychrome color with a combination of figure and | 
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ornament. The composition throughoutis most harmonious. The 
figures are designed and placed so as te carry out the spirit of the 
architecture and painted so as to make the focal point in the color 
scheme. The result is a great success, and will undoubtedly have 
an important influence on many buildings yet to be constructed. 











HORTICULTURAL HALL, PHILADELPHIA. 


In New York among the many structures recently completed 
the American Surety Building and the St. James Buildings show 
am earnest effort to introduce color in connection with the very 
dificult problem of commercial construction. In the American 
Surety building sculpture has been most successfully placed on 
thefacade. The color throughout is uniform, and the dignity of the 
nilding has been greatly enhanced by the architectural ornament 
being carried on all sides instead of being placed only on the 
laeade as is so often the case. Certainly the general effect has 
been vastly improved by so doing. The color effect of the struc- 
twe is completed by the gilding of the crown. In the St. James 
building this intention has been carried still further, brick, terra 
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cotta, bronze have been used, and have been so successfully placed 
that, in looking at this building, instead of what is ordinarily g 
monotonous a great mass pierced with windows, ofa uniform size, 
we have an interesting combination of color which leads the eye 
from point to point until the general impression received is that of 
one huge mass which extends from the street to cornice. The 
effect of strength is thus aided and increased by the use of color, 
The window openings, if any criticism is to be made still remain 
uninteresting. Will it not be possible at some future time to have 
windows so treated that instead of showing as a black mass they 
may conform with the general color scheme of the facade. It 
would be possible to do this by the use of grilles or by a carefal 
selection of leaded glass with the proper surface color. 


A review of these few but interesting buildings and the many 
indications of color appreciation in minor details leads us, if not 
to the logical conclusion, at least to the hope that we are on the 
eve of a color revival, and that this may assume an important role 
in our municipality. The great want in our municipal expression 
is due not so much to the shortcomings of the individual as it is 
to the intensity with which of late in all directions the effort has 
been made to develop individualism. When tbat energy is turned 
toward civic advancement may we not then hope for the ideal 
city—the city well planned, well built and well colored—the city 
expressing the civic, commercial and home development of our 
peoples. If we are earnest supporters of our city government then 
our earnest efforts should be expressed in the simplicity, dignity 
and grandeur of our public buildings. If we are a great commer- 
cial people our greatness should be shown in the massive buildings 
that stand as ramparts in our competitive warfare. If we love our 
homes they should express the joy we have in living. 
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MATTERS THAT SUGGEST THEMSELVES. 


By Joun Dewitt WARNER. 


Reading the references to civic glory by which the lesson of 
the preceding pages is illustrated there comes to a New Yorker 
the query— Where is to be New York’s place? And to him who 
thinks what must be the destiny of our city there rises a vision of 
grandeur such as can be borrowed from the story of no other 
that man ever built. 

Two thousand years ago the civilized world was grouped about 
the Mediterranean. Knowing that, a geographer could have told 
that about where Rome was, or opposite her, where Carthage had 
risen, must be the world’s metropolis; that there could be but 
one, and that the one that had Europe behind it must one day 
outstrip the other, behind which the Libyan desert stretched. 
But the world then? Who knew what realms beyond Atlas might 
outrival those washed by the tideless ocean where Roman and 
Carthaginian galleys crashed together in fights ? 

To-day there are no new worlds to find. So long as the con- 
tinents maintain their relative position the North Atlantic Ocean 
must be the center of the world’s civilization; so long as the 
great rivers that now drain them rise in the same highlands and 
reach the ocean through the same valleys as now, there is one spot 
-the port of New York—about which must grow the world’s 
metropolis. So fast, indeed, do events move that the children of 
today will as surely see New York the world’s center as, 
when most of us were children, London was such. The glory 
of London is that of conditions that have gone forever, that of 
New York the sunrise of an endless day. Upon us is the re- 
sponsibility never before laid on a people—of building the world’s 
capital for all time to come. What we do well will serve man- 
kind forever ; what we do ill will be a stumbling block until it 
istremedied. To none before us have been given such opportuni- 
ties—to be used or wasted. 


Among the incidents of this leadership is the centripetal ten- 
dency of wealth and art, the flow of each toward the point where 
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the greatest amount of it is already gathered. With this comesg 
spirit of intimate rivalry—every new discovery spurring on to 
others—the massing of wealth’s resources impelling to eye 
greater and more effective display of wealth—the art atmosphere 
made more stimulating by each art work that is added— 
every new-lit torch lighting still others. We, therefore, have to 
deal here, as nowhere else, with the life and the art of the world 
that is to be ; whose impulses, as the years fall, will come mor 
and more from this city—ever more strong, more definite, mor 
characteristic. 


As compared with what has been, this art development will be 
far more individual and novel than has been that of any other of the 
world’s capitals. For they grew so slowly, or were so dominated 
by the patterns set by still older ones, that, by the time wealth and 
energy had grown able to solve new problems, they had already 
been so far dealt with on old precedents that the so-called new 
was but a comparatively slight modification of the old. 
It is the opportunity of New York, jirs¢, that in her site, 
and in the new resources of science, she has opportunities 
more attractive, more exacting than have ever been offered 
others ; and second, that, in the very greatness of her material 
resources, as compared with her artistic progress, is the cer- 
tainty, not merely of so swift a growth in art as even 
Italy never saw, but of a growth less fettered by prece- 
dent than has been any other for the last five hun 
dred years. It will be so vitalas to define a new era, as well 
marked as that of Egypt, Greece, Rome, medieval Italy, or 
Moorish Spain, with this difference, that this one will be centered 
at the heart not of a state alone, but of the world that is to be. 


Such a crisis places special responsibilities on those who have to 
deal with it, and, perhaps, first of all, upon those in whose hands is 
the building of the new city that on every hand is rising through 
the old. It is not suggested that art shall stay or guide the cut 
rents of business, or that the capitalist shall so plan his piles of 
granite and steel that they shall return him less than the utmost 
possible income. If he chooses to contribute to the city’s adorm- 
ment by sacrifice of his means, that is his business ; it is not ou 
aim to urge it here. But we have a right to ask and to expetl 
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that he shall enlist the best talent and secure the utmost of 
beauty and public utility consistent with the greatest of profit on 
his investment. In so doing there is ample room, not merely to 
make our city more beautiful than it now is, but, while building 
here the greatest financial and trade center the world has seen, to 
make of it such a center of picturesque grandeur as shall stir the 
pride of every dweller and the wonder of every stranger in our 
eates—shall haunt the memory of every New Yorker away from 
home and greet him as he returns with unique charm— 
fom the ends of earth shall draw Manhattan’s sons 
back to the Broadway cliffs, compared with which the business 
structures of other cities will seem dolls’ houses, and to. the 
titan bridges that, with swinging steel by day and arching fire 
by night, span tidal rivers such as flow within the walls of no 
other city. 


Greatest of all-is the responsibility of our art workers. 

As the Italian cities waxed sturdy, there were architects who 
were ready to design Greek shrines, and who deplored that nobles 
and free burghers alike demanded forts and churches instead of 
temples, and sculpture and paintings that recalled Sinai and Cal- 
vary rather than Delphi and Olympus. With just sareasm these 
cultured artists berated the Philistinism that sacrificed art to 
trade, architecture to engineering and classic purity to religious 
vntiment. Wedo not know their names ; for they were forgotten 
before they were dead. 

sut there were others who caught the spirit of their time,who 
accepted its commands, and so artistically solved its problems 
that the ramparts they designed were models of beauty as well as 
fstrength. The churches they built made the old temples petty 
and lonesome by contrast ; the prophets, saints and heroes they 
noulded left the marble gods commonplace in comparison ; and, 
thus finding art solutions for the problems of their time, they are 
immortal—Giotto, Brunelleschi, DaVinci, Michael Angelo. 

So it is in New York to-day. The art workers among us who 
are so eager to solve problems that our commercial age does not 
pose will be as promptly forgotten as were the cultured gentle- 
hen who were ready to do what Italy did not care to have done. 
Butan eternity of fame awaits him who solves the problem New 
York offers. If our business blocks, our bridges, our public build- 
ings are inartistic it means that our art workers are not equal to 
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the demands of their time. When they shall become so, they 
will make an art success of every structure that commerce shall 
demand. Those who waste time in deprecating the height of the 
‘*sky seraper’’ and the crudity of our bridges will give place to 
those who shall have artistically treated both. 

Our Art Commission—W hat may we not hope from its enlight- 
ened and firm exclusion of all that is mean and coarse, and its 
generous welcome to all that is good in civic art? But its fune- 
tions should definitely be so extended as to give it jurisdiction over 
all street fixtures of every kind, public and private. Why should 
not it have control of street signs and awnings, as well as of 
lamps or poles or stands for lighting, telegraph, postal or other 
service? To the slight extent to which Federal jurisdiction is 
involved there should be but little trouble in coming to a work. 
ing arrangement; and there is no other direction in which, 
without great expense, so much can be done to make our city 
civilized and attractive as in artistic treatment of our streets, 
Nothing would more surely ** pay’’—thirty, sixty, and an hundred 


fold ; and New York would thus return, in art inspiration on 
the most practical lines, the added attention she would receive 
from those who in ever greater numbers will visit her from every 
part of the land. 


In other directions as well the intensity of our city life 
demands the utmost of energy and enterprise. Are our churehes 
keeping their place? Twenty years ago St. Patrick’s dominated 
the city. St. John the Divine, rising on Cathedral Heights, has 
the site that for the next hundred years will be the vantage point 
in all our borders. But will it hold the place in the respect and 
affection of the people that did Trinity a generation since ? Why 
should it not? Why, as commerce and wealth enlarge their tem- 
ples, should not those of Jehovah maintain their old prestige? 
No one will pretend that their need is less in proportion, or that 
their organization and work must not develop as fast to meet the 
needs and demands of the times? Why, then, should not 5. 
John’s be the rich center of such a group of buildings, devoted to 
the most practical of church uses, as nowhere now exists? And 
why, on the acropolis of each of the other boroughs, should nol 
a similar growth arise—a home of the religious and charitable 
influences that go forth in the name of Christ, clustering about 4 
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towering cathedral; from whose tower to each of the others its 
bells shall call by day and its cross of fire signal by night its 
watchwords of the Church militant? Can there be a ques- 
tion but that groups of activities, such as St. Mary’s has 
grouped about her central church, and are now being gathered 
on the Rhinelander foundation, have an added influence as the 
result of their combination that would otherwise be lacking ? 
Grace and St. Thomas and St. Bartholomew’s must soon re-estab- 
lish themselves. When they do so, should they not find some 
means to bring together varied functions that are now so scat- 
tered? In each case, unless the Church is to lose influence, 
should not this be now planning, and promptly done? Would 
not the city thus gain in beauty and the Church in power should 
each sect represented within her gates thus meet its oppor- 
tunities ? 


It is hard to overestimate the value of Mr. Harder’s plan 
for recognizing Union Square as the natural center of New 
York, and promptly so extending the square and opening 
the necessary approaches as to permit development without 
waste for all time that we can estimate. Not merely would there 


be thus developed the natural center of Manhattan Island, where 
it is broadest, and midway between Bowling Green and Central 
Park: but, if we look further about, nothing is more plain 
than that this would be the natural focus for the future great 
city, however great’ it might become—from Richmond to the 
Bronx, from the Orange Mountains to the hills of Queens. And 
how little needs doing to secure the great results! 

Mr. Harder’s plans are conservative, and yet even they 
could be made less liberal, while carrying out their principle. 
By extending Union Square eastward to Third avenue, the 
necessary focus would be made and fixed. By cutting Chris- 
topher street through a few blocks to the southeasterly corner of 
Union Square, every street and avenue west of Broadway and 
south of Fourteenth street would be relieved, a grand vista opened 
from the busiest part of the North River into the heart of Union 
Square, and the future of the great territory to the southwest so 
fixed as at once to add to its value quadruple the cost of the 
improvement. Another avenue cut through from what would be 
the southeasterly corner of the new Square straight to Cor- 
lar’s Hook Park would unite those parks, meet and continue 
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South street from its northern terminus straight into the heart of 
the city, and, by connecting the new East river bridge and the 
Grand street ferries with Union Square, do for the great terri. 
tory southeast what the Christopher street extension would 
have done toward the southwest. Then, from the northwest 
corner straight to the foot of West Thirty-fourth street, the 
boulevard there proposed would open up and relieve a great 
northwest quarter ; while (though for many years not so essential) 
a shorter avenue from the northeast straight to the East river, near 
sellevue, would complete the plan and make ready for the traffic 
and passage that, as Queens develops, will steadily grow in 
that quarter. By including in the lands to be taken the blocks 
fronting the square on the north between Broadway and Third 
avenue, sites would be secured for the great municipal buildings 
which we must soon have, and which it would be economy, in 
saving of rents alone, were we to build at once. 

The more one studies this plan the more it impresses one. 
Such a civic center should be so neighbored by other parks 
as to relieve the inevitable conjestion and give room for 
the most beautiful and healthful development; and _ this is 
the one place where they are found. Washington Square, 
Stuyvesant Square, Gramercy Park and Madison Square already 
make a cordon within less than half a mile, which, with two 
half blocks condemned, say at Seventh avenue and Sixteenth street, 
would completely circle it. Again, nearly the whole of the terti- 
tory through which the new avenues would run is now in a tral- 
sition state, must soon be rebuilt or go to dilapidation, and would 
be enormously improved in value by the development thus 
assured ; while as a focus for communication betweer the lines of 
travel and transport—rail, ferry, bridge and ship—that enter ou 
city from all sides, the point selected is unequalled. And, last 
but not least, the property in each quarter would be instantly en- 
hanced far more than the cost of the new boulevard through if, 
and values between Canal and Thirty-fourth street forever % 
assured that increased tax returns would promptly produee 
quadruple the interest charge on the cost of the lands taken for 
municipal building sites and for the extension of Union Squat 
eastward. Furthermore, this is the only development that would 
not be wasteful—close enough as it is to the lower end of the 
island to add rather than divert value from the property belo# 
Canal street, now under such intense and costly improvemelt. 
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We can scarcely imagine a time when the courts, and a most 
important division of the post office, will not be most con- 
yeniently settled in the midst of the banking, insurance and 
exchange quarter. But for the great municipal buildings that 
are to accommodate the departments of this great city, there must 
be some place found ; and there is no available one farther down- 
town than Union Square. Shall some such plan be now adopted 
and promptly carried out ? Or shall we wait till we have suffered 
ten years longer and the necessary cost shall have been doubled ? 


It may strain the eyes of some of us to look as far into the fu- 
tue as does Mr. Lamb in his plans for civie architecture ;but 
why should not one of his suggestions be realized at once ? Sup- 
pose fifteen feet on each side of Cortlandt Street, from Broadway 
to Washington, were condemned to the height of twelve feet above 
the sidewalk, the street for vehicles widened to where the build- 
ing fronts now are, and the sidewalks put on each side in the 
strips thus condemned, leaving the upper stories undisturbed 
aid their front supported by a colonnade along the outer edge of 
thenew sidewalk ? Will anyone deny that this street, now so 
weomfortably crowded, would then comfortably accommodate 
the far greater number that would then use it? Or that the 
stores fronting on the sidewalks thus recessed would be far more 
valuable than are they now when crowding the narrow sidewalks ? 
Or that the street blocks thus treated would become a con- 
tinuous bazaar, such as nowhere now exists in America? This is 
wmething that owners of the property should do without wait- 
ing. If they do not do so now, it will be done some day when it 
will eost far more than now—after such examples as the Empire 
Areade shall have shown how attractive are much more cramped 
facilities than would there be furnished. 


Can anyone read Mr. Bitter’s suggestions without dreaming of 
beautiful squares when he is away from ours, and deploring what 
le sees when he beholds these? If a single object lesson were 
given our people they can be trusted not to need further ones. 
Why is there not the cash, the enterprise and the genius 


lotake in hand some one of our great squares, or the Plaza, or 
the Circle, and, first to plan and then to realize a complete, rich 
ad appropriate adornment ? That once done, and such a group- 
ing of public art achieved as this continent now lacks, not a 
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single year thereafter would pass without adding one or more 
of equally good examples. One really beautiful square would 
give us no rest till the city had measurably come up to its ideal, 
Whose generosity shall sow the seeds of such divine discontent? 


While to furnish forth the post office with what it lacks in the 
way of sculpture may be more than should now be attempted, is 
there not one building which should be thus completed—where 
the effect would be great in proportion to the effort——the Sub- 
Treasury ? 

Cornering on Wall and Nassau and looking down Broad 
street, it dominates a vista which every year will make more im. 
pressive. The Washington statue now there should be left as the 
center of sculptural effect. But the pediment above might be 
appropriately filled; the abutments at the side of the steps 
might each bear an effective group, and to the rear of the columns 
might stand the great Secretaries of the Treasury. Whereis 
there a building so ready to the work of the sculptor? Where 
else would such a comparatively small amount of expenditure 


produce so great an effect as here? In what other place do 
such memories wait to be evoked in marble or bronze as those 
that people this spot ? 


There is occasion for jeremiads when one is reminded how 
wantonly Manhattan’s street plan—so far as it was planned— 
prohibits any building from being effectively placed. It is there- 
fore all the more pleasant to note how well used on the whole are 
the older of the few opportunities that were left. The Produce 
Exchange to the east of Bowling Green, the Sub Treasury at the 
head of Broad street, Trinity, looking down Wall street, and 
Grace standing at the head of lower Broadway, could hardly 
be better placed. Of opportunities which must some day 
be improved are the south side of Bowling Green, and the 
Wanamaker block at Tenth street with the block north of the 
Worth Monument at Twenty-fifth street, each of which heads a 
vista from Union Square. Then, too, the Central Depot,with such 
astounding assurance called ‘* Grand,’’? shows—in the way its new 
cupolas are placed to face the streets which it closes—that even 4 
railroad may have a sense of fitness which in some future age may 


inspire an adequate building there. Further north the blessed § 


obstinacy of nature in making Riverside Park and Cathedral 
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Heights of solid rock has preserved opportunities, which would 
long since have been thrown away could we easily have ruined 
them. 


In the way of color, our most happy and most marked develope- 
ment of late is one that Mr. Lamb omitted to notice, possibly 
because he regarded it as scarcely to be credited to intelligent 
design—the ivy that of late has been set so profusely and has 
thrived so well in our residence quarters. From April to Decem- 
berin each year this one cause does more to make our city cheerful 
and restful and to add to its charm than has all the modern 
uilding in lighter materials to relieve the old sombreness. Not 
merely is the ivy growth beautiful in itself—as on the marble 
Collegiate church, the Calumet club, the Forty-second street 
reservoir, and many another building on nearly every avenue and 
street ; but trained as it is over such a variety of back grounds— 
marble, brick, brownstone, granite, over all shadesZof color and 
over every form of building—their combinations with the ivy are 
peculiarly rare and rich in effect; so that the color schemes thus 
produced are as characteristic of New York above Madison Square 
asis tower construction of the quarter below Leonard street. 
Nothing could be more fortunate either in enriching the bareness 
and lightening the gloom of our older architecture, or in developing 
and beautifying that which is new, than the ivy growths, which 
during the past few years have become soa marked a feature of 
our city. 


Even in centers of civic life, New York begins to show signs 
of marked development. Contrast Bowling Green of to-day with 
the Bowling Green of twenty years ago, and then try to imagine 
the Bowling Green of twenty years hence—with the remaining 
old structures about it replaced by beautiful new ones, such as 
shall rival or surpass those already placed there, and the Green 
itself appropriately and richly adorned from the best resources 
of art, as, from the small size and peculiarly fortunate location, 
could be effectively done at small cost. Where would be the 
spot that in historic memories or material interest would surpass 
it ? 

If there is to be any such, it is but little further up, where 
Wall street opens into Broadway. Here we have Trinity Church 
Yard with its old trees, rich turf, quaint monuments, and decay- 
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ing headstones—the church itself in dark brown stone, with its 
Gothic architecture, appropriately surrounded with masses of 
green. 

In front opens the glen of Wall Street, from the depths of 
which the church spire stands squarely at its head Past 
itruns Broadway,at this point the very focus of the business activi- 
ties of acontinent. The waves of ruin and prosperity, of war 
and peace, and of the life, not merely of the city but of the 
nation, break before its bronze doors. Facing the church yard, 
on the opposite side of Broadway, rise the granite and marble 
battlements of a nation’s commerce ; and in their shadow, in- 
stead of, as but lately, dominating its surroundings, stands the 
church with the fathers of the city sleeping about it. 

To the south, the Empire Building, lifted three hundred feet 
into the air, white granite from pavement to parapet, glitters 
above the foliage near it and the rich brown church farther 
away ; while across its top runs a colonnade, behind which, 
were the opportunity utilized, would glow such a background as 
would use the clear light for six hundred feet to the northward, 
and help make a color centre for that part of the city. Later, 
when the Trjnity Building on the north side has been torn down, 
and replaced, as it soon will be, by a twenty-story structure, an 
even more brilliant opportunity will be given by its two hundred 
feet south frontage, which, facing the sunlight over the church 
and the tall trees, will be the one spot of New York where the ut- 
most of color effects can be had. 

But little further in the future must be the improvement of 
the tract to the west of the church yard, on Trinity Place between 
Rector and Thames Streets, by noble buildings, which will face 
eastward over the yard and church, and close with fitting mass 
and color the church yard square already set like a court of green 
among the towers of trade. Compared with this spot the com- 
mercial center of any other city in the world will be petty and 
commonplace. Daily will the silence of midnight grow to the 
steady roar of Broadway at noonday ; hourly will Trinity ghimes 
fill the air with music such as nowhere else is echoed back from 
such living crags; and, for ages to come, as the gray head- 
stones crumble, the busy life about them will grow more intense, 
the contrast deepen and the charm grow of the one spot that New 
York feels to be sacred—alike to the quick and the dead. 
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OPEN LETTERS. 


MUNICIPAL STATISTICS. 


Toall interested in City Government : 

At the request of the Committee on Municipal Administration, the following reso- 
lution was introduced into the United States Senate, January 19, 1898,and the House of 
Representatives, January 26, 1898: 

Joint resolution providing for the publication of official statistics oy cities, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, that the Commissioner of Labor be, and he is hereby 
authorized to compile and publish annually, as a part of the Bulletin of the Department 
of Labor, an abstract of the main features of the official statistics of the cities of the 
United States having over thirty thousand population. 


It is unnecessary to demonstrate the necessity of such an investigation. Every one 
interested in municipal problems is aware of the urgent need of this report and its great 
value. The numerous city reports bewilder and confound, and nowhcre can be found 
in one collection the principal vital. criminal, social and financial statistics of even the 
larger cities, 

The facilities of the Department of Labor enable it tc perform easily the work of 
compiling and publishing these data, and untila permanent census bureau is established, 
this Department must be depended upon to fill the gap which every one knows exists. 
Those who have had occasion to refer to the Local Taxation Returns of England appre- 
ciate the great value and convenience of one brief report, instead of being compelled— 
ag we are in this country—to consult the hundreds of voluminous reports in order to find 
some simple, elementary, statistical fact. 

Interviews with various members of Congress reveal practically no opposition to 
theenactment of the above resolution. The Joint Committee on Printing has favor- 
ably reported it already. It will most certainly be passed, provideda widespread demand 
for its enactment is manifested. 


Will you not write immediately-to your Senator and Congress- 
nan. orto a member of one of the following Committees urging 
the speedy passage of the foregoing resolution ? 


SENATE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR: 
Messrs. Kyle, Perkins, Gear, Penrose, Caffery, Mantle, Lindsay, Turley, Cannon. 
House COMMITTEE ON LABOR: 

Messrs. Gardner, Walker of Massachusetts, McLeary, Lorimer, Showalter, Coch- 
tane of New York, Barber, Talbert, Strowd of North Carolina, Rhea of Kentucky 
Young of Virginia, Brucker, and Sims. 

THE RErYoRM CLUB COMMITTEE ON MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION, 
Mito R. Maursre, Secretary. 
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THE PARIS GAS CONTRACT. 


To THE EpiITor oF MunIcIPAL AFFAIRS : 


Sir.—In the interests of accuracy which I am sure your magazine desires, may} 
say a few words to point out a very important error in Mr. Albert Shaw’s note on the 
Paris Gas Contract, on page 551 of the September number? 


Quoting from his previous paper, he says : 
‘* * Finally, at the expiration of the charter all rights revert to the city, which 
becomes also the owner of all the subways, piping, etc., that pertain to the plant.’ | 
still remain entirely satisfied with the accuracy of this sentence. But let me dispose of 
the matter finally by quoting Article 51 of Chapter 8 of the agreement between the 
City of Paris and the gas company : 

‘ Art. 51. A l’expiration de ladite concession, la ville de Paris deviendra proprié 
taire de plein droit, et entrera de suite en possession des tuyaux, robinets, siphons, 
regards, valves, et généralement de tout le matériel qui existera sous le voies publiques,’ 
This citation from the Décret and Traité of 1870 covers the case.” 

Clearly this does not cover the case for there is nothing in Art. 51 which conveys 
anything but the mains, &c., to the city of Paris—the phrase ‘‘ propriétaire de plein 
droit,” which Dr. Shaw seems to think conveys all rights to the city, merely asserts 
that the city will, at the expiration of the contract, become the legal proprietor of the 
underground work, 

If we consider the actual situation as it has existed since 1890—as clearly stated in 
Maréchal’s ‘“‘ L’Eclairage a Paris”—it will be plain that nothing can be farther from a 
statement of the condition of affairs in Paris. 

When, in 1890, the company applied for a prolongation of the contract, a plan 
was proposed for terminating the monopoly, and discussion was begua in the municipal 
council on Oct. 26, 1892. The especial point under discussion concerned the manner 
in which the works might be acquired by the city at the end of the concession in 
1906—as provided for in Art. 6, Par. 7, of the Contract of 1870, which declared that at 
the end of the conecasion, since the effectof the amortization would be to pay off all 
the shares and bonds—the product of the fixed and floating assets of the company (“! 
actif mobilier et immobilier ”) should make up part of the profits to be divided. Vari- 
ous interpretations were given of this clause—that of the Préfet being that the city 
should take over the works and allow the company interest on its share during an 
arbitration to determine the actual value. 

In a letter of December 5, 1892, the company declined to accept this interpretation 
of the contract, and declared that in the opinion of its counsel the city had no right to 
take the works, that at the end of the concession the city had a right only to its share of 
the assets, and that, so far as the mains were concerned, the city could only become their 
owner by paying for them. This last point was based on the fact that the words 
without payment (sans indemnité) which appear in Article 51 of the Contracts of 1855 
and 1861—were omitted from that article in the contract of 1870. 

As this opened up a point which was supposed to be settled, all negotiations were 
broken off on Dec. 9, 1892, ani have not siace been renewed as I learn irom a Paris 

engineer. 

With these facts before him, it would be hard for Dr. Shaw to maintaia his 
position that all rights revert to the city. 

Boston, Nov. 22, 1897. WALTER S. ALLEN. 
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NOMINATING SYSTEMS. 
Nominations for Elective Office in the United States. By FrepERICK W. DALLINGER, 
A.M. New York. Harvard Historical Studies, Longmans, Green and Co., 1897. 
Svo., 290 pp. $1.50. 


This book is an historical summary of the origin and gradual growth of the extra- 
legal methods developed by political parties for their own internal government and for 
the nomination of party candidates for elective public office. It is also a description of 
those methods as exemplified in the party primary (caucus) and delegate-convention of 
the present day. There is an excellent table of contents and a good index which add 
very much to the value of the book for the purposes of reference. The painstaking 
search and industry of the author are noteworthy, but one finishes the reading of his 
book with a feeling of disappointment. That the primary and convention of to-day are 
the logical and natural outgrowth of a long series of antecedent historical events and are 
not a sudden or modern invention or discovery, everyone would be ready to admit with- 
out need of jong demonstration. Nor does the author fail to point out some of the 
flagrant evils incident to the political methods he describes ; but these, too, are matters 
of familiar knowledge to all who have paid any attention to the subject. The impres- 
sion produced by the author is that, because some system of internal party organization 
and some methods by which political parties may place party candidates in nomination 
for public office are necessary, the present system is inevitable ; and that the remedies 
for its evils are to be found (1) in civil service reform, (2) the diminution in the number of 
elective offices, (3) the absolute separation of national and state politics from local affairs, 
“The present system of nomination,” he says, ‘‘ has come to be as firmly intrenched in 
the minds and habits of the American people as representative government itself. It is 
asystem which contains within itself a sufficient check on party leaders if the voters 
will only avail themselves of it ; it is in many places working well to-day ; and it can be 
made to work well everywhere. The existing evils particularly in the cities * * * 
are not inherent in the present system but, on the contrary, are the results of a direct 
violation of its fundamental principles.” This is the sum of the author’s philosophical 
study of the subject. 

When there are very few elective offices so that the system shall be but seldom 
used ; when the ‘‘ spoils” system shall have been eradicated so that party leaders must 
reward their followers at their own instead of at the public expense, and the hope of 
office shall not inspire political ‘‘ workers” to use the system ; when local affairs shall 
be decided on their own merits, and not sacrificed to the interests of state and 
national political parties so that the system will not be subjected to so severe a strain ; 
when these things concur, ‘‘ tf the voters will only avail themselves of it,” the system will 
work well. 

It might, perhaps, be suggested that any system of party organization and nomina- 
tion would work well if all the party voters took a practical and active part in conduct- 
ing it, and that a system in which they did not take such part needed no other con- 
demnation. Society is a living organism ; constant growth is the law of its continued 
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existence. At any particular stage of its growth, the system of political government 
under which it finds itself is to be approved or condemned according to the fitness of the 
system to the then stage of social development and its adaptability to still further social 
development. When the system of government is outgrown, the system must be dis. 
carded, no matter how beautiful it may be in theory, or how useful a purpose it may 
have served in the past. Pure democracy is an almost ideal method of government for 
a small homogeneous community of simple needs. But it is an historic fact that as the 
population grows, and the public matters requiring attention become numerous, the 
methods of pure democracy fail. Its machinery is too cumbrous to work out satis. 
factory results even if all the members of the community should endeavor most 
assiduously for the public good,and in that case attention by the individual to his 
personal affairs would be impossible. The community has outgrown the pure 


democracy stage, and, if it would make progress, commences to manage its public 


affairs througn delegating authority to certain persons chosen by itself for that very 
purpose. It adopts the Democratic-Republican plan. 

As the population becomes still more dense and the public matters requiring atten- 
tion yet more numerous, the primitive Democratic-Republican method also fails, and for 
precisely the same reason, as its predecessor— pure democracy. The machinery doesno 
fit the new conditions. The remedy will not be found in confidently asserting that the 
machinery does fit the conditions nor by attempting to change the conditions. These 
are but the registry of the change which has taken place in society itself. The machin- 
ery must be adapted to the social growth. The social growth will never adapt itself to 
the machinery but requires ever new methods suited to the stage of development in 
which it is, Naturally the city will put to the severest test the political methods suited 
to the political needs of a more simple and primitive community, and naturally it is in 
the city that the unfitness of the old political machinery is soonest and most conspic- 
uously apparent. 

Some way of safely delegating political authority must be found adapted to the 
conditions of modern urban life—already the normal environment of more than half the 
population of our own state and soon to be so of more than half the population of the 
entire country——and the antiquated party primary and convention methods which have 
already demonstrated their gross inadequacy are destined to be replaced by other and 
better methods. The purpose sought to be accomplished through their machinery per- 
sists, and means to accomplish it will be found ; but he is a blind political seer who ex- 
pects that regulation by statute of the internal affairs of political party organizations 
or legislative attempts to give to the by-laws of voluntary political associations the force 
of penal codes will prove to be the requisite means. 

New York City. Horace E. Demin 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE LOUISVILLE CONFERENCE FOR GOOD CITY 
GOVERNMENT. 
Proceedings of the Louisville Confe rence Sor Good City Government and of the Third 


Annual Meeting of the National Municipal League. Phila., National Municipal 
League, 1897. 8vo., 294 pp. Cl. $l. 


This volume marks the exceptional progress of what bas been happily called the 
“« Civic Renaissance.” When those of our own generation began the study of muni- 
cipal problems twenty-five years ago, it was literally true that there was absolutely no 
literature on Municipal Government. To-day it has a very distinct and very valuable 
literature, which fact alone peculiarily illustrates the importance and widespread interest 
in the subject, even though practical reforms have not kept pace with that interest. 
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This last report of the proceedings of the National Municipal League is in certain re- 
spects one of the most noteworthy contributions of this new department of political 
literature. 

The volume consists of a report of the proceedings of the League at its several ses- 
sions at Louisville, of the essays and papers which were prepared especially for the 
occasion, and of proceedings at the annual dinner. Space does not permit of the con- 
sideration here of either the first or the last part of the volume, although they are 
replete with suggestion and full of the results of a very practical experience. That 
which is more important, however, is the 200 pages of especially prepared papers. 

The first of these is entitled, ‘‘ The Progress of Municipal Reform” by Mr. Wood- 
ruff. It states admirably not only what are the aims and objects of municipal reformers 
throughout the country, but it summarizes the actual work accomplished in this de- 
partment throughout the United States. It would seem that his point of view is ‘‘ that 
municipal affairs must be considered separate and apart from state and national 
politics.” This theory gives the general tone to his paper—a theory however, which is 
indirectly, but very powerfully, controverted in Dr. Goodnow’s paper. Mr. Woodruff 
brings clearly before us the fact of a general tendency toward political independence in 

matters ; he shows that in many of the greatest cities in the country the inde- 
pendent voters constitute the determining factor in municipal elections. He points out 
the tendency in charter legislation towards the concentration of responsibility, a clear 
and distinct definition of the powers of the several branches of the government, the 
strengthening of the executive branch at the expense of the council ; a general drift 
toward municipal ownership of lighting plants, street railways, &c.; and shows that the 
year has given all municipal reformers cause for genuine hopefulness, 

Prof. Goodnow’s article on the ‘‘ Powers of Municipal Corporations ” brings out 
with great clearness the relation of the city tothe state, and bears all of the marks of the 


sobriety and thoroughness which characterize all of Prof Goodnow’'s works. His point 


of departure is that ‘‘ the city is to be regarded as merely part ofa greater whole, to be 
governed, as are all other parts of the greater whole, by the authorities of the state to 
which it is subject ; or it may be regarded as having an individuality distinct from that 
of the state, with needs ef its own, different from the general needs of the state.” The 
former he refers to as the Napoleonic, the second as the Prussian scheme. He says that 

while in both cases local conditions are an important factor in the determination of 
municipal powers, the method adopted for the regulation of the relations of the central 
authorities with the state government—that is, the method of fixing the position which 
the city occupies in the general scheme of state government, is a vastly more important, 
is indeed, the controlling factor in the problem.” Andit is to the consideration of this 
factor that Prof. Goodnow: devotes himself. He refers to the fallacy of the theory that the 
city is a business corporation in this wise: ‘‘ It has become the fashion in this country 
of late years to speak of the city as a business corporation, and to regard the work of 
the city as business rather than government in character This view of the city’s posi 
tion is, however, an incorrect one, and if followed, it is believed will lead to disastrous 
results. There can be no question that in so far as the city is an agent of state govern- 
ment—and it is so everywhere—it cannot be regarded as possessing any of the character- 
istics of a business corporation.” His contention is that ‘‘ the state cannot, with due re- 
gard forits safety, permit municipal corporations ar their officers a free hand in the dis- 
charge of their functions of state agency.” And his conclusion is that ‘‘ we shall not 
have solved the problem of municipal government until we devise a law which on the 
one hand, will provide the necessary control over those functions of municipal admin- 
istration which interest the state as a whole, and, on the other hand, will grant to 
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municipalities sufficient power to permit of municipal development and efficient munici. 
pal government in accordance with local considerations.” 

Those who are not familiar with what has been done in this respect in England 
should turn, I may say in passing, to Mr. Maltbie’s invaluable monogranh on the sub- 
ject. The result of Prof. Goodnow’s paper is to produce a very strong conviction not 
only that cities, as local organs, must have large local powers, particularly the power to 
determine their detailed organization, but that as state agents they must be subjected to 
administrative control. He believes he sees in this the only guarantee for real local 
self-government and relief from the evils of special legislation. 

In Prof. Rowe’s address on ‘* American Political Ideas and Institutions in their 
Relation to the Problem of City Government,” its author attacks the problem from the 
broadest peint of view,—the point of view concerning which he says: “In this light, 
municipal reform becomes something more than a goyernmental problem. It assumes 
the proportions of a great social problem upon which the future of the race depends 
That the city is something more than a mere aggregate of individuals requires no 
further demonstration. But that the peculiar conditions developing out of such close 
aggregation demand a change in our civic and political standards, is a fact which has 
not received such general recognition.” His study of ‘‘ The city environment” is not 
only one of the most interesting, but one of the most novel discussions of this phase of 
the question that we have seen. And he quite satisfactorily proves, what is so little 
understood or appreciated by most of those who are interested in the municipal prob- 
lem, that ‘‘ the creation of new municipal institutions means a new mode of life, and 
with it a new eéew of life for the large mass of the community.” 


The entire paper is marked with an originality and a freshness that lend an added 


-charm to the scientific thoroughness which has clearly dominated its writer's purpose. 


Very different in character is Mr. Deming’s paper on ‘‘ The Legislature in State 
and City,” although in quality and value it ranks with the best in the volume. I, 
however, covers much more familiar ground, and treats of its subject historicaily 
rather than theoretically. It is within a small compass the most complete statement of 
the relation of the Legislature of New York State to the City of New York that I know 
of. Mr. Deming dwells particularly upon the tendency toward the centralization of 
power in the hands of the executive, which so many students of the municipal problem 
regard as a distinct danger, and which I may best describe by the term Municipal 
Imperialism. As illustrating what has been done in the State of New York, he says 
**to secure relief from bad city government, there has been an effort to concentrate 
responsibility, and to this end the powers of the executive have been so far increased, 
that, within a generation, if the same causes continue, the Mayor will be an absolute 
ruler, exercising all municipal authority directly, or through agents of his own selec- 
tion. This will be absolutism, frankly acknowledged, and made part of the funda 
mental frame-work of the government.” 

Mr. Loomis has contributed an article on ‘‘ The Exclusion of Partisan Politics from 
Municipal Affairs””—a paper which is not up to the high standard of its immediate 
predecessors in the volume, but which is nevertheless full of suggestion. It will appeal 
particularly to those of its readers who are opposed to the legislative recognition of 
party organizations and machinery, who believe that the reform of the primary cat 
afford no radical or permanent relief, but who maintain that the as yet best hope of 
political regeneration is the adoption of the Australian system of voting in its entirety, 
the complete freedom of nomination, and the utter disregard by the election machinery 
of party organizations as such. 

The majority of the remaining papers are studies of the municipal condition of some 
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of our leading cities, done in each case by persons especially qualified for the task. They 
are more or less in the nature of reports, and supplement and illustrate the introductory 
essay of Mr. Woodruff. They refer to the cities of New Haven, Rochester, Phila- 
delphia, Charleston, the Ohio cities, New Orleans, St. Louis, Kansas City and San 
Francisco, and to the student who wishes to pursue the comparative method they supply 
much valuable material. 

This little volume will at once take an important place in the literature of municipal 
government, and it is in itself most conclusive proof not only of the success, but of the 
value of the work which is being done by the National Municipal League. 

New York City. WiiuraM M. Ivins. 

BRIEF NOTES. 

The Labor Annual, 1898. By Joseph Edwards. Wallasey (near Liverpool), 1898, 
12mo., 224 pp. Paper, 1s. 

Students of labor problems will find this handbook of great service, as it is filled 
with information upon every conceivable topic. It contains among other things, several 
brief articles upon labor topics, biographies of the principal leaders, the essential facts 
concerning the various organizations, trade uvion statistics, brief reviews of the latest 
books upon social reform, etc. The principal value of the book to the student of city 
government will be found in what is stuted in various places as to the relation of the 
labor organizations and the political parties to the question of increasing municipal 
functions. 

A Political Primer of New York State and City; the City under the Greater New York 
Charter. By Adele M. Field. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1897. 12mo., 100 pp. 
tcts. (Corrected Edition.) In the December number of MunicrpaL AFFarrs, there 
appeared a review of the first edition of this work. Its many excellent characteristics 
were stated, but so many errors were noted that the real value of the book was seriously 
impaired. Since then a corrected edition has been received, and justice prompts me to 
say that it is nuch superior to its predecessor. Many of the errors have been corrected 
and the book now may be considered quite reliable. But the revision did not make it 
perfect. A cursory survey has revealed a few mistakes, of which the following are good 
examples. The population of the counties now included within New York City is not 
taken from the United States Census of 1890 as is stated (p. 35), but from a State 
census. The boundary of Brooklyn is inaccurate (p. 36). The statement : ‘‘ Its Tenth 
Ward is the most thickly populated portion of the earth’s surface” is somewhat mis- 
leading as is seen by referring to the Tenement House Report of 1894, p. 11. Some other 
errors of a similar character still exist, but the improvement is marked and the book 
will be of great service to those who wish to obtain a general knowledge of the govern- 
ment of New York City without plodding through the numberless pages of the new 
Charter with all its ambiguities, its innumerable cross references and its ‘‘except as 
otherwise provided.” 

Statistical Abstract for London, 1897. Compiled by the Statistical Officer of the 
London County Council. Vol. 1, 8vo., 75 pp. 

London has recently begun the publication of what promises to be a very valuable 
city document. Continental cities have had municipal statistical offices for years, and their 
publications have been most interesting and useful. Most British cities publish few and 
incomplete reports, but this defect has been more than counterbalanced by the excellent 
“ Blue Books” issued by the central government. The Local Taxation Returns, and the an- 
nual reports of the Local Government Board and the Education Department give almost 
all the statistical data regarding city affairs that may possibly be desired. American cities 
have gone to the other extreme and issue numerous documents, in which the principal 
statistical facts are hidden under a mass of reports from various officials. 
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The London County Council has recently begun the annual publication of a ‘ Sig. 
tistical Abstract for London,” the first volume of which has just been issued. In the 
seventy-five octavo pages, one will find nearly every fact of any importance. The stg. 
tistics relate to parishes, poor low areas, sanitary districts, the administrative county, and 
services which include the county in a larger area. Besides the common facts that are 
found in all statistical publications, the Abstract states the capital, revenue, expendi. 
ture, profits, e¢ cetera, of tramways, water and gas companies; the number of inhabited 
houses, rated householders and electors; and shows the importance of London as com. 
pared with the rest of England and Wales. This Adstract is practically a digest of a 
large quarto volume which goes into great detail, but for all ordinary purposes this A). 
stract is far superior. 

The value of this brief but comprehensive document certainly justifies the expense 
and labor incurred in its preparativu. Similar publications by other cities are certainly 
advisable, but they can never be made to supersede the publications of the central gov. 
ernment, and such is not their purpose. They give in detail what practically would 
be impossible to insert in a document including all the larger cities, and to this extent 
are very valuable. For purposes of comparison, however, the existence of statistical 
abstracts for every city without a digest of these abstracts in the Blue Books, would in- 
volve great expense and labor should one wish to secure even a single elementary fact 

American cities are in a deplorable condition. They have neither the individual 
reports of the continental cities nor the Parliamentary returns of Great Britain. A 
move has been made recently in the proper direction by the creation of municipal sta- 
tistical bureaus in Boston and New York, but were all the cities to do likewise, there 
would still be room for improvement, and the proposition to have the Deparment of 
Labor compile and publish annually the principal statistics regarding city conditions is 
a move in the right direction.* 


The Report of the Special Committee Appointed to Investigate the Relations between 
Cities and Towns and Street Ruilway Companies of Massachusetts deserves the wide 
attention it has attracted. The conclusions reached will be given much weight, both 
because of the ability of the members of the Committee and because of the careful in- 
vestigation upon which these conclusions are founded. 

Starting with the premise that competition, and private ownership and operation 
have not worked satisfactorily, the Committee proceeds through the avenues of theory 
and practice to ascertain what would be the best system for Massachusetts. Two 
solutions offer, viz.: municipal ownership and maintenance of the track which is leased 
to private companies ; and municipalization. The latter is rejected because it is still in 
the experimental stage, and as other countries seem disposed to experiment, the Com- 
mittee thinks, ‘‘ It would be wise for America to allow these countries * * to bear 
the cost of so doing” (p. 33). The former system is strongly recommended. It has 
worked well in practice, and is the logical sequence of present theories. To quote the 
Report ; 


‘« The street and its pavements belong to the public, the vehicles that run upon the 
pavements to private parties, whether individuals or corporations. No distinction of 
ownership or control is under this system recognized between pavements, whether of 
wood, stone, concrete or iron, or a combination of two of those materials or of all; it 
any and every case the pavement is laid and cared for by the municipality, which 
thus in no way surrenders or compromises its control of its own streets” (p. 13). 


Going a step further, it is held to be perfectly naturai and proper that a particular 
kind of pavement should be constructed and controlled by the municipality but leased 





See page 133 in this number. 
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exclusively to one corporation upon proper terms and with proper guarantees for the 
protection of public interests. The logic of the argument is undoubtedly faultless. 

The advocates of municipal operation will claim doubtless that the Committee does 
not go far enough. But this solution will be accepted by many as being a move in the 
right direction, which will ultimately lead to complete municipalization. Should the 
plan prove successful, municipal operation can be much more easily attained ; it will 
certainly not be hindered. Many of the arguments against municipalization have little 
weight against the proposed plan. If an advance is to be made, municipal ownership 
and leasing is a wise intermediary step. 

The Committee is thoroughly convinced apparently that legislative control of the 
oranting of franchises is bad in practice and wrong in theory. The disastrous results 
have proved its inadequacy. Beginning with the accepted statement : ‘‘ The use made 
of streets and thoroughfares as well as their care is essentially a municipal matter” (p. 
14), the Committee proceeds to demonstrate that the construction of tracks and the 
granting of franchises is a matter of local concern, except as far as it may be necessary 
toenact general laws to protect the interests of the whole state. Although holding 
that, “it certainly is not the part of the Commonwealth either to prescribe the terms of 
-grants, or, after they are made, to examine those terms with a view to seeing that they 
contain nothing of which the parties to them may thereafter repent ” (pp. 22-3), the 
Committee has considered it wise to provide for an appeal to the Board of Railroad 
Commissioners in certain instances. All the larger railway companies operate routes in 
two or more cities or towns, and to permit any one town to revoke a franchise—as may 
be done in nearly every case—would often deprive another of its accustomed railway 
facilities. To prevent such complications, the Committee recommends that the Board 
be empowered to revise the findings of local authorities in suchinstances. The plan of 
substituting administrative control for legislative interference wherever supervision is 
necessary is undoubtedly a good one and justified by experience. 

The Massachusetts custom of granting franchises for an indefinite period receives 
itsdue share of consideration. Franchises have been granted in perpetuity in other 
States, but the plan of attaching a proviso that the local board may revoke the franchise 
at avy time is unique. One would naturally expect to find that it had been highly 
unsatisfactory, either to the public or the corporations, but quite the reverse is true. 
The general satisfaction is evidenced by the fact that no proposal was made by either 
party for the substitution of a fixed period. The corporations proposed that an appeal 
to the Board of Railroad Commissioners be permitted in case of a proposed revocation, 
but the Report does not approve the plan. 

The opportunities for blackmail under a system of indeterminate franchises are man. 
ifest, and it is quite surprising to know that these opportunities have not been taken 
advantage of. And before commending the plan to other localities, it is well to note 
some of the other characteristic features of town and city government in Massa- 
chusetts. First of all, the persons chosen as public officials are generally of a better 
class than in other States. There is also comparatively little friction between the 
corporations and the local authorities, and the mutual distrust that is so manifest in 
many localities is largely wanting. This is due partially to the character of the officials 
and partially to the existence of a strong central administrative control over street 
railway companies through the Board of Railroad Commissioners. Largely asa result 
of these facts, ‘‘the capitalization per mile in stock and bonds ($46,600) is less in 
Massachusetts than the average ($49,500) in the New England States, nota third of 
what it isin New York ($177,800), or half what itis in Pennsylvania ($128,200), less 
than half what it is ($94,100) in the United States as a whole; and it is less than that 
in Great Britain ($47,000), where both construction and appliances are far less costly 
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and elaborate, and over-capitalization has been guarded against with the utmost care” 
(p. 87). Tne publicity brought about by the central Board, and the comparatively small 
amount of water in the nominal capitalization has prevented mutual distrust and anj 
mosity. Consequently, the proposal to force concessions from the corporations by the 
threat of revocation receives httle support. The local boards have only used it when 
the service became poor, or the interests of the public were neglected. The corpor 
ations have not hesitated, therefore, to make improvements which a fixed period of 
short duration usually retards. Thus the granting of franchises, subject to revocation 
at any time, has worked very satisfactorily, but had not these other conditions existed 
also, itis almost certain that unsatisfactory results would have followed. Hence, its 
adoption elsewhere depends upon circumstances. 

The last few pages of the Report are devoted to the proper method of taxing 
street railway corporations. The committee is opposed to a special franchise tax in 
addition to what is already collected through the corporation tax, except where the 
profits have been unduly large. These instances are rare, but in the act drafted by the 
committee, provision is made whereby all over eight pet cent. shall be paid to the State, 
if dividends have averaged at least six per cent. The Report also recommends tliat in 
lieu of all special contributions to defray the cost of paving and removing snow and ice, 
a fixed amount be specified. 

New York City. Mito R. MALrstr 





LEADING ARTICLES UPON MUNICIPAL ADMINIS- 
TRATION AND CITY CONDITIONS. 


DECEMBER, 1897—Manrcu, 1898. 


THE CAPTURE OF GOVERNMENT BY COMMERCIALISM. 


The February number of the Atlantic Monthly contains a most pungent article by 
Mr. John Jay Chapman, entitled, ‘‘ The Capture of Government by Commercialism.” 
The thesis maintained is that the greater portion of municipal misgoverument and of 
the evils in our national and state governments is due to the influence of capital. ‘‘ The 
growth and concentration of capital which the railroad and telegraph made possible is 
the salient fact in the history of the last quarter-century. This fact is at the bottom of 
our political troubles. It was inevitable that the enormous masses of wealth, springing 
out of new conditions and requiring new laws, should strive tocontrol the legislation 
and the administration which touched them at every point. * * * Whatever form of 
governnient had been in force in America during this era would have run the risk of 
being controlled by capital, of being boughtand run for revenue. It happened that 
the beginning of the period found the machinery of our government in a particularly 
purchasable state. The war left the people divided into two parties which were fanatic- 
ally hostile to each other. The people were party mad. Party name and party sym- 
bols were of an almost religious importance. 

‘At the very moment when the enthusiasm of the nation had been exhausted in a 
heroic war which left the Republican party managers in possession of the ark of the 
covenant, the best intellect of the country was withdrawn from public affairs and 
devoted to trade. During the period of expansion which followed, the industrial 
forces called in the ablest menof the nation to aid them in getting control of the 
machinery of the government. The name of king was never freighted with more 
power than the name of party in the United States: whatever was done in that 
name was right. It is the old story: there has never been a despotism which did not 
rest upon superstition. The same spirit that made the Republican name all-powerful 
in the nation at large made the Democratic name valuable in Democratic districts. 

“ The situation as it existed was made to the hand of trade. Political power had 
been condensed and packed for delivery by the war; and, in the natural course of 
things, the political trademarks began to find their way into the coffers of the capitalists. 
The change of motive power behind the party organization—from principles to money 
—was silently effected during the thirty years which followed the war. Like all organic 
change, it was unconscious. It was understood by noone. It is recorded only in a 
few names and phrases ; as, for instance, that part of the organization which was pur- 
chased was called the ‘ machine,’ and the general manager became known as the ‘ boss.’ 
The external political history of the country continued as before. It is true that a 
steady degradation was to be seen in public life, a steady failure of character, a steady 
decline of decency. But questions continued to be discussed, and in form decided, on 
their merits, because it was in the interest of commerce that they should in form be so 
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decided. Only quite recently has the control of money become complete ; and tere are 
reasons for believing that the climax has past.” 

Mr. Chapman then proceeds in a most interesting manner to consider in deiail this 
movement, and at the end of his stimulating article maintains that the boss has passed 
the zenith of his power. ‘‘ The reasons for believing that the boss system has reached its 
climax are manifold. Some of them have been stated, others may be noted. In the first 
place, the railroads are built. Business is growing more settled. The sacking of the coun- 
try’s natural resources goes on at a slower pace. Concede, for the sake of argument, that 
it was an economic necessity for the New York Central Railroad to own the state legisla- 
ture during the period of the building and consolidation of the many small roads whieb 
made up the present great system. The necessity no longer exists. Bribery ,like any other 
crime, may be explained by an emergency ; but every one believes that bribery is nota 
permanent necessity in the running of a railroad, and this general beliet will determine 
the practices of the future. Public opinion will not stand the abuses ; and without the 
abuse where is the profit? In many places, the old system of bribery is still being con- 
tinued out of habit, and at a Joss. The corporations can get what they want more cheaply 
by legal methods, and they are discovering this. In the second place, the boss system is 
now very generally understood. The people are no longer deceived, The ratio between 
party-feeling and self-interest is changing rapidly, in the mind of the average man. It 
was the maniaof party feeling that supported the boss system and rendered political 
progress impossible, and party feeling is dying out.” 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF TRAMWAYS IN ENGLAND. 

The recent development of the electric traction in England has turned attention 
towards English cities. The Hlectrical World for January 29th, contains an article, 
‘* Recent Electrical Tramway Construction in England” by Mr. Harold Lomas. Al 
though the paper deals largely with the engineering questions involved, what it has to 


say concerning the relation of the central government to the local company or corpora- 


tion is of general interest, 

‘«The governing body in the cities is the corporation or town council, a body of 
men selected from the more prominent citizens. As they are responsible for the general 
welfare of the city, and spend other people’s money to effect that welfare, they are 
somewhat naturally actuated by a sense of responsibility and their very constitution 
tends to conservatism. Before tramways can be laid down in any district, either by the 
local authority or any company, provisional orders must be obtained from the Board of 
Trade, and also if the tramway is to be laid by any other body than the local authorities, 
the consent of the local authority must be obtained at a special meeting at which two- 
thirds of the members are present. The Board of Trade having given it sanction, pre- 
pares a bill to be introduced into either house of Parliament, and until confirmation by 
act of Parliament the provisional order cannot have any operation. If, while sucha 
bill is pending, a petition is presented against any provisional order comprised therein, 
the bill, so far as it relates to the order petitioned against, may be referred to a select 
committee, and the petitioner shall be allowed to appear and oppose. This is, at the 
best, a tedious process, and the period that elapses between the application for the con- 
firmation of a provisional order is frequently two years. 

«* Another fact deterrent to private enterprise is the famous purchase clause of the 
Tramway Act of 1870, which provides for the transference to the local authority by 
condemnation proceedings. It would seem that under this act the tramways in England 
would, in future, be to a large extent municipally controlled. ‘There is a source of 
danger in this, in that a company will, for its owa sake, put in the best material. while 
local authorities are apt to be short-sighted and simply aim at getting the thing done as 
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cheaply as possible in the first case, forgetting that their future maintenance expenses 
wil), in all probability, entirely outweigh the initial extra expenditure that will ensure 
areliable service.” 

The Board of Trade imposes many restrictions affecting the construction and work- 
ing of tramways, which, in the United States, would be enacted by the city or the State 
Legislature. The substitution of administrative control for legislative control is a com- 
mon occurrence in the English government, and its success would seem to suggest a 
wider application in this country where it has met with moderate success whenever 
adopted. 

FRANCHISE AUCTIONS IN NEW YORK. 

Dr. Max West contributes to the February issue of the Yale Review a most interest- 
ing article upon ‘‘ The Franchises of Greater New York.” After tracing briefly the 
history of the various franchises, Mr. West proceeds to discuss in the light of expe- 
rience the provisions of the new charter. The practical working of the clause provid- 
ing for the sale of all franchises to the highest bidder is peculiarly suggestive and shows 
that some steps must be taken to prevent reckless bidding and subsequent agreements if 
the plan is to work satisfactorily. 

‘‘ The franchise for a street railway through Fulton street was sold in 1887 for 
thirty five per cent. of the gross receipts in addition to the legal minimum ; but after 
six years the railway submitted figures to show that it was unable to pay so much, and 
so the Sinking Fund Commissioners agreed to a ‘compromise’ by which the thirty-five 
per cent. Was reduced to one-eighth of one percent. Another company offered twenty- 
nine and one-fifth per cent. for a cross-town line which it has not succeeded in operating. 
More recently the franchise for the Kingsbridge or so-called Third Avenue Extension, 
which was desired by both the Metropolitan and the Third Avenue Companies, was sold 
to the latter for thirty-eight and one-half per cent. of the receipts beside the minimum 
required by law, and a cash bonus of a quarter of a million dollars ; but this sale was 
set aside by the Court of Appeals on technical grounds ; it was held that the route in 
question really consisted of two separate extensions, and that the provision for a cash 
bonus was unwarranted by the statute. Preceding this ill-fated sale by only a month 
was another even more remarkable, which may safely be said to be unequaled in the his- 
tory of auction sales. It reminded one of nothing so much as one of those famous book 
auctions at which fortunes were paid for single volumes ; but the amount involved was 
much larger, and the payments were to be made every year so long as the successful 
corporation should endure. The route in question lay in the far northern part of the 
cily, but it was considered necessary by at least one company as a connecting link with 


other proposed lines beyond the city limits. Three companies participated in the bid- 
ding at first, but one of them dropped out as soon as it appeared that the bids would 
exceed three or four per cent. of the receipts. The other two companies kept on 


bidding. The percentage offered increased by sixteenths or thirty-seconds until forty 
percent. of the receipts had been bid, when the representative of the People’s Traction 
Company suddenly abandoned that cautious policy and offered niaety-seven per cent. of 
the gross receipts for the first five years and ninety-five per cent. thereafter, in addition 
to the minimum required by law ; in other words, the entire receipts. But the North 
New York Traction Company was not to be outdone, and it raised this extraordinary 
bid one-half of one per cent. The People’s Traction Company protested against the 
acceptance of any bid for more than the whole receipts, but when the point was referred 
0 the Corporation Counsel he advised the Comptroller to accept the highest bid, no 
matter how high it might be; and so the bidding continued more rashly than ever, 
From 101 per cent. there was a sudden jump to 1,000, then followed 1,005, 2,000, 2,001, 
2,500, 2.505, 2,600, in rapid succession, and so on for some time, until the bidders 
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seemed to realize that they were unnecessarily reckless and went back to their one. 
sixteenth of one per cent. additions. When the time for closing arrived and the sale 
adjourzed to the following day the bidding had been in progress for four hours, and the 
last bid received was for 6,975 1/16 per cent. or nearly seven times the entire receipts, 
There is no telling where the bidding would have finally stopped if the sale had not 
been interrupted next morning by an injunction. Then followed more than a year of 
litigation, ending in the award of the franchise to the People’s Traction Company for 
one hundred per cent. of the gross receipts; but the defeated company announced that 
it would appeal to a higher Court.” 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF GOVERNMENTAL FUNCTIONS 
The January number of the Atlantic Monthly contains an article, ‘‘ The Present 
Scope of Government,” by Mr. Eugene Wambaugh, in which the activities of our local, 
state and national governments are classified and briefly analyzed.’ The marked in. 
crease of this scope is pointed out, and its causes stated. 


‘* Whether manifested in enlarging old functions er in creating new ones, the devel- 


opment has been due largely to those advances in science and skill which both create 
new desires and enable old desires to be gratified more abundantly. The enlargement 
of the postal service has been rendered possible by the use of steam, and the rise of 
hospitals has followed discoveries in medical science. Further, the extension of goy 
ernmental functions has been promoted by another cause—indirectly connected with 
advances in science and skill—a new perception of the public value of intelligence and 
of esthetic culture. Only thus can one account for the great development in the 
education of the young, the dissemination of information, and the maintenance of 
libraries, museums, and parks. Again, a more or less unconscious demand for exten 
sion has come from the growing custom—principally resultant from modern inventions 
—of doing all things in a large way ; and so it has happened that there seems to bea 
need of regulating great private enterprises, whose powers, if abused, might injure the 
public, and that there even seems to be an occasion now and then for the government 
itself to undertake important functions peculiarly suited to large treatment, and not 
deemed likely to be satisfactorily managed by individuals. Examples are the regula. 
tion of railways and of banks, and the construction and maintenance of waterworks 

No mention is made of the desire to secure the unearned increment which has 
been drifting into the pockets of private capitalists, and whose source is the utilization 
of public property and the rapid increase in the density of urban population—factor 
unproduced by the recipients of these large profits. The municipalization of water 
works, lighting plants, street railways, etc., findsits economic justification chiefly i 
this fact, and its omission is quite serious. 

Mr. Wambaugh explains the present apparent reaction from the eightcenth cen 
tury laissez faire doctrine in the following words: ‘‘The true basis of the theory 
adopted in the eighteenth century appears to be found in the fact that in the early 
years of that century it was natural enough to protest against the wide powers exercised 
by sovereigns. Governmental control had gone very far ; and even if it had _ not gone 
far, it must have excited hostility by reason of seeming to exist for the benetit, not of 
many, but ofthe few. A protest was inevitable, and the philosophical theory as to the 
benefits of natural liberty was the easy formula for the protest. As soon, however, # 
government became the property of people themselves, administered by the agents of 
the people, and guided almost invariably—as everyone believes, notwithstanding jests 0 
the contrary—by an intention to promote the common welfare, there ceased to bes 
visible reason for emphasizing the old formula. From a merely practical point of view, 
it is reasonable enough for one to be willing that government should do to day what 
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the last century might have been deemed tyrannical. If government be considered as 
an enemy, it may easily be called despotic ; but if it be conceived as a fairly intelligent 
and well-meaning agency, controlled by the people themselves, * despotic ’ ceases to be 
an easy epithet. Heice it was natural that there should be a reaction from the theory 
of our carly statesmen. 

“\Why is this? Why has not the apparent departure from the old theory excited 
attention and opposition ? One, reason, as already indicated, is that the practical cause 
for emphasizing the importance of individual liberty has disappeared. Another reason 
is that the civil war seems to have diminished the willingness of our people to enter into 
discussion as to the proper power of government, whether state or national. Another 
and more important reason is that the apparent change of theory is really a mere change 
in the relative emphasis placed upon fundamental principles of our legal and political 
system 


THE COUNCIL SYSTEM IN TORONTO. 


In a recent number of that most excellent religious weekly, The Outlook, there ap- 
pears an article by Mr. W. D. Gregory upon ‘‘ Municipal Toronto.” Although the 
experience of our Canadian neighbor is extremely interesting and suggestive throughout, 
what is said regarding the courcil system is especially so and will cause those who 
advocate this remedy as the panacea for our ills to stop and think, at least. 

“Of all the municipal achievements of recent years, none perhaps has been of so 
great importance as the change in the mode of city government brought into effect by 
an Act of the Ontario Legislature passed in April, 1896. This change is of special 
interest, from the fact that it is perhaps the first attempt to introduce the Parliament- 
ary system into municipal government. The object of this change was to separate the 
legislative and administrative functions. Previous to this time all power, both legis- 
lative and administrative, was exercised by the City Council, over which the Mayor 
presided. The work of the Council was done principally by committees, which num- 
bered eleven 1n all, and to which the various branches of municipal work were al- 
lotted. Some of these committees dealt with matters of great importance. The Com- 
mittee of Works, for example, decided what-new roadways should be laid down, and 
awarded all tenders, subject to the approval of the Council. The Committees were 
chosen by a vote of the Council, and by a little judicious log-rolling, a few men could 
readily yet themselves elected as members of certain committees, and by working 
together carry out their own schemes. Not only was the most undesirable class of 
Aldermen frequently pleced on the most important committees, but, owing to the large 
amount of work which had to be done, business men found it impossible to give the 
time which membership of the Council required, and consequently either remained out 
or dropped out after a short experience. The influence acquired by contractors for 
city works over some of these small Committees was almost supreme. A scandal con- 
nected with the letting of a contract by one of the committees impressed upon the 
Council the importance of making a change, particularly in the method of letting con- 


tracts, and placing this power in more responsible hands, The question was taken up 


by a special committee, appointed to consider municipal reform, and in October, 1895, 
a comm.ttee of citizens acting in conjunction with the Committee of the Council, and 
presided over by Professor Goldwin Smith, took the matter in hand. 

‘The following month the Committee reported ; the scheme substantially as pro- 
posed by the Committee was adopted by the Council, and at the next session of the 
Legislature, after some changes and modifications, was placed upon the statute book, 
The important feature of this legislation was the creation of what is called the Board of 
Control. This Board is composed of the Mayor, who presides at its meetings, and 
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three Aldermen, who are elected by the Council at the first meeting in each year, To 
the Board of Control is intrusted the administrative work of the municipality. It js 
required to prepare and submit to the Council an estimate of the proposed expenditure 
of the year. The Council may, by a majority vote, reduce any proposed expenditure, 
but may not, except by a two-thirds majority, appropriate any sum not included in the 
estimates, or increase any sum, the expenditure of which is recommended. The prep. 
aration of specifications, and the letting of all contracts for works or supplies, the 
nomination of all heads of departments and sub-departments, and the suspension of any 
head of a department, rest entirely with the Board of Control, subject only to tive right 
of the Council by a two-thirds majority to take other action, or by a majority vote, to 
refer back for further consideration. The heads of departments, who in Toronto are 
not appointed for a fixed term, but hold office permanently, may be required to attend 
the meetings of the Board. Any head of a department may discuss at a mecting of 
the Board any matter connected with his department, but is not entitled to vote. It 
will be noticed that the members of the Board of Control, other than the Mayor, are 
chosen from within, not without, the Council. They have seats on the floor of the 
Council, and participate in its deliberations. They are thus kept in touch with the 
other Aldermen, and are in a position to explain or defend any recommendation the 
Board may have made. The fact that they have the right to vote in the Council on 
all recommendations renders it almost impossible to secure on any occasion a two- 
thirds majority to override their action. Questions have sometimes been referred back 
tothe Board ; but a two-thirds majority against any of its recommendations has not 
yet been recorded. The number of committees of the Council has been reduced to 
five. One feature of the Board of Control which forms an exception to its Parliament: 
ary character is the conferring of an additional vote upon the Mayor, who may vote on 
any motion before the Board, and in the event of a tie may vote a second time. Thus, 
if the Mayor can secure the vote of any one member of the Board in addition to him- 
self, he is practically supreme. He would be a weak Mayor indeed who could not rally 
to his aid in promoting any desirable object one of his colleagues. This feature of the 
act was probably a concession to those who desired to see greater powers conferred on 
the Mayor and responsibility for municipal action thus more completely centralized. 
The application of the Parliamentary system to municipal government has given very 
great satisfaction, and its institution marks a new era in municipal government in 
Toronto.” 

The way Toronto has dealt with the street railway corporations, the gas com- 
panies and the electric lighting companies and has managed its waterworks would almost 
cause the ambitious American citizen who is hoping and working for better city 
government to become envious. 


WHY TAMMANY WON. 

The smoke of battle having cleared away, it is entirely fitting for the political seer 
to appear and explain why Tammany won. This Mr. Simon Sterne attempts to do in 
an article in the January number of the Forum. 

The first cause of the ‘‘ Reconquest of New York by Tammany” mentioned is the 
financial one. Both the city tax-rate and the bonded indebtedness increased consider: 
ably during Mayor Strong’s Administration. The former rose from 1.79, during the 
last year of the Tammany regime—1894, to 1.91 in 1895; 2.14 in 1896, and 2.10 in 1897. 
And this too in spite of a large increase in the assessed valuation of taxable property. 
The debt in the meantime increased over $23,000,000. After showing for what purpose 
the money was spent, and that in the main it was wisely expended, Mr. Sterne declares: 


“*No one doubts that the control of the city by Tammany was accompanied by flagrant 
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misrule ; and it is especially unfortunate, therefore, that no serious effort has been made 
to prove that it was so, by the introduction of economy and by reducing such ele- 
ments of expenditure as were not absolutely essential to the public weal—thus bringing 
home to the public mind the great advantage of placing the government in the hands 
of citizens organized otherwise than as regular political parties. So much was expected 
in this regard from the Strong administration, and so little performed, that a condition 
of resentment was aroused in the public mind which did much to defeat the citizens 
movement of 1897, that was so earnestly uudertaken and carried forward with such 
yast expenditure of labor and energy, and which on its merits was so deserving of 
success. 

“What should have been done immediately after Mayor Strong came into office 
was to appoint a commission to investigate every department of the city government, 
with a view of reducing the number of officials necessary to accomplish the work in 
hand, by the discharge of many who held sinecures or quasi-sinecures at large salaries, 
The legislature and the city government had for years vied with each other in multi- 
plying offices so as to strengthen the political organization in power, or, when the party 
in control of the state differed from that in the city, in adding to such offices so as to 
divide between the party in control of the state and the political organization in power 
in the city, the incumbrancy of the new offices thus created. It was the duty of the 
teform administration to get rid of all these useless and expensive additions of office- 
holders and clerical force, to make an official day of actual labor in the public offices six 
orseven hours instead of three or four, and in every way to diminish and reduce the 
expenses of the various departments of the city of New York to reasonable business 
limits.” 

Among other causes of less importance Mr. Sterne mentions Legislative investiga- 
tions, the enactment and enforcement of new building laws, the failure of Mayor 
Strong to oppose the new charter from the beginning, the discomfort and disease at- 
tendant upon the change in motive power upon many of the street railways and the 
opening of streets for the laying of sewers and various pipes, and the management of 
the police force. The rigid enforcement of the excise laws aroused considerakle opposi- 
tion, but when the Republican party placed upon the statute book the most rigorous 
and unreasonable ‘* Raines Law,” a large portion of the voters considered their personal 
liberty interfered with and vowed vengeance. ‘‘ They met the taunt, that they should 
not allow Sunday beer to be of more importance to them, than good government, by the 
answer that they should not be asked to sacrifice the exercise of their innocent indul- 
gences to puritanical legislation. The question of their personal liberty was quite as 
important, as a matter of principle, as good government in the city. Whether they 
were right or wrong in their reasoning is beside the question. As regards municipal 
matters it produced in a large class of the voting population a feeling of positive hatred 
wainst everything that was labelled ‘ Republican’ and told with great force against 
Mr. Low, the candidate of the Citizens’ Union, who was known to be Republican. 

“Therefore, when the question was agitated in the summer of 1897 of nominating a 
Citizens’ Union candidate for the Mayoralty of New York, account had to be taken of 
awidespread feeling of resentment and disappointment against the existing regime, 
which permeated many classes of electors ; and it required the utmost delicacy and 
generalship to overcome the vast masses of opposition which had been accumulating 
by these successive events and mistakes, and to weld them again into a united host 
against Tammany. * * * 

“Unfortunately, Mr. Low’s candidacy was publicly supported by many of the men 
in close affiliation with Mayor Strong’s administration, and by the Mayor himself, and 
ilo by a number of gentlemen who had very vague, but very large, sympathies with 
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the defective and dependent portion of the community, and were willing, if chance 
were afforded them, to play the part of beneficent providence to the needy through 
the pockets of the taxpayers. Thrift and enterprise are as much checked, anc possibly 
destroyed, by well-meaning communistic distribution out of public funds, which have 
to be raised and replenished by the taxpayers, as by knavery. Therefore, movements 
to take from the provident and thrifty the means whereby they live, and to compel 
their expenditure upon persons whose needs they wish to see provided for by voluntary 
contributions, and not through force, are looked upon with great fear by the rovident 
of an electorate, who are the good middle-class of the community. An increase in the 
tax-rate means positive hardship to them and to their families and those near and dear 
to them, for whom they have striven earnestly to lay by the means to prevent the poss- 
bility of their being compelled to become the recipients of private and public charity, 
Many voters hesitated to put their property into the hands of persons who, even from 
good motives, threatened, in bad times, to continue an era of vicarious philanthropy 
at the expense of the taxpayers. 

‘The result, therefore, in 1897—the reconquest of New York by Tammany—is no 
indication of the breakdown of American institutions or of free government. It was 
the better element of New York that antagonized the voters who would normally 
have been in favor of good government. Their mistakes resulted in the weakening of 
the garrison and the opening of the gates for the entrance of the enemy whom they 
had ejected three years before.” 

THE CIVIC ASSETS OF MAYOR STRONG'S ADMINISTRATION, 

After reading the foregoing article, which has a somewhat pessimistic tone, ove 
turns with much pleasure to a contribution from the pen of William Howe Tolman in 
the January issue of the American Monthly Review of Reviews, entitled ‘* New York's 
Civic Assets.” This brief résumé of the progress made during Mayor Strong’s adminis 
tration leaves one in better frame of mind and conclusively proves that while much of 
Mr. Sterne’s criticism is just, the past three years have shown a genuine acvance is 
municipal government. After describing the new buildings upon Blackwell's Island 
and improved accommodations for the aged helpless poor, the asphalting of miles of 
streets, improved docks, piers, parks and condemned tenements, Mr. Tolman considers 
at some length the educational progress made. 

‘*When Mayor Strong took the chair of office there were 50,000 school children ia 
the city unable to secure sittings in the public schools. When he leaves the Mayorally 
the number will have been reduced to 3,000. Until his administration, there has bee 
no realization of the significance of the inadequacy of our school accommodations, and 
no serious attempt has been made to attempt the sulution of the problem. To-day forly 
sites for new buildings, including annexes, have been made, so that all the scho 
children may obtain entrance to the public schools. These buildings will be an archi 
tectural ornament to the city, as well as equipped with the very latest, hence best 
educational appliances. Roof play-grounds, baths in the basement, light class rooms, 


laboratories for manual training and gymnasia will place the public schools of New 
York in the very front rank. Attention has been given to secondary education by th 


equipment of three model high schools, and by competitive examination the very bes 
principals in the country have been obtained. The old trustee system has been abolished 
and the management of the schools centralized on scientific and economical principles; 
the kindergartens have been increased to the number of forty ; a truant school bas 
been established, where children whose only offense is playing ‘‘ hookey” can & 
taught, without being sent to institutions where they are compelled to associate with 
youthful delinquents and criminals ; the salaries of the teachers have been raised about 
4%, and an up-to-date course of study is now provided.” 
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The administration of the police department under the Tammany and reform 
régimés is contrasted as follows: ‘‘ The northern part of the city had some precincts 
without a telephone, and in some cases express wagons served as patrol wagons ; now 
every station house has direct telephonic communications with headquarters, and the 
most approved type of patrol wagons is in daily use. The Bertillion system of measure- 
ments makes the identification of criminals as accurate as possible. The absence of 
blackmail and the infusion of discipline into the force has brought the police well 
toward the front rank. The humbler citizen so often knows the power of authority 
only by means of the police, and its power can be so easily misused, unless kept in 
check by head officials who insist that fairness and justice shall characterize its 
activities. 

‘ * * * * x 

‘The absence of public baths and public comfort stations has been a reproach to 
American cities, but particularly to New York City, because the thousands from 
European cities who have made New York their home have been accustomed to these 
establishments in their own country. The initial impulse to this movement for the 
United States was given by Mayor Strong through the appointment of a committee of 
citizens to serve him as an Advisory Committee on Public Baths and Public Comfort 
Stations. One underground public comfort station is already under way, just opposite 
the post office and situated on one of the busiest thoroughfares in the city. The con- 
tract for the first public bath was let in December, but the plans have been ready since 
the middle of August. 

¢ * * * * x 

“The supreme test of a nineteenth-century city as a desirable civic home is the safety 
and protection which it guarantees to human life ; in other words the death-rate is the 
civic barometer, and as it rises or falls human beings live or die. A low death-rate is 
usually coincident with a high tax-rate, because an administration which dares to pro- 
vide the most improved methods in its various departments must pay for them, and in 
matters touching human life the best is never too high-priced. No one department can 
ever bring about a low death-rate, but it will always depend on the intelligent and 
harmonious working of all the branches of the city’s service. For New York City the 
death-rate in 1891 was 26.31 ; 1892, 25.95 ; 1898, 25.80; 1894, 22.76 ; 1895, 23.11 ; 1896, 
21.52 ; 1897 (up to the week ending December 11), 19.62.” 


THE QUESTION OF PROFITS IN MUNICIPAL OPERATION. 


The January number of The Arena contains a rather forcible statement of the 
problems invoved in ‘‘ Municipal Proprietorship” by Mr. Augustus L. Mason. His 
emphasis of the question of municipal profits is quite proper, for with universal suffrage 
it becomes very different from that of foreign cities where the suffrage is more restricted. 
Mr. Mason says : 

‘It is immaterial whether profits are derived from royalties or from municipel 
operation. If one-fourth of a city’s revenue is derived as profits from quasi-public 
enterprises, everyone’s taxes, it is urged, are proportionally reduced. If taxes are 
reduced one-fourth, then a capitalist who pays $10,000 a year into the city treasury 
saves $2,500. Hisneighbor, having only moderate wealth, pays $1,000 taxes and saves 
only $250. Another citizen whose taxes are $10.00 a year, saves only $2.50. A 
majority of citizens gain nothing at all from municipal profits, because they pay no 
taxes, This is the result which many reformers desire, but their position is one of 
hopeless inconsistency. With one breath they declare that these public franchises 
belong to the whole people equally, and ought not to be given away, but should be 
parted with only on just compensation being paid to the original owners of the right, 
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namely, the whole people. To the first proposition everybody agrees. Und ubtedly 
the ownership of these rights is originally in the whole people equally. No citizen has 
any greater right in the streets than any other citizen. But the system of municipal 
profits does not render compensation to all the people equally. It makes compensation 
for public franchises payable to taxpayers; and not equally to them, but ra'ably in 
proportion to their wealth, the richest deriving the most benefit, and the poorest deriy. 
ing the least. The injustice of this revenue is double, because not only are its benefits 
distributed unequally, but it is paid equally by all people, irrespective of their property 
orincome. The street-car fare of acommon laborer, living at a distance from his work, 
will be as large or larger than that of the wealthiest citizen. Clerks, stenographers, 
workingmen, indeed the vast mass of industrious and moderately paid workers, feel the 
pressure of street-car fare and gas and water bills much more than their well-to-do 
neighbors. If such charges are made large enough to enable taxpayers of a city to benefit 
by municipal revenue and profits, there is not even the justice of an income tax, which 
at least is proportioned to the earnings of each worker. Advantageous as the scheme 
of municipal profit looks, as compared with old methods of private profits, the whole 
thing is, nevertheless, intolerably unjust and cannot stand the test of candid discussion, 
If gas and water-works and street railways are to be operated for profit, it is fairly 
questionable whether such an end may not be attained equally well by royalty coutracts 
with private corporations as by municipal ownership and operation. But if we go to 
the root of the whole matter, these enterprises ought not to be operated for profit, there- 
fore, they ought to be owned and conducted by the municipality itself. 

‘* There is another consideration which weakens the argument for municipal profits, 
Such a fund, raised unjustly from the whole people equally, will, it is claimed, benefit 
taxpayers. But will it? Public moneys raised in this way are not likely to be expended 
with judicious economy. Nothing operates to secure public economy like the fear of 
increasing tax rates. The direct pressure of taxes upon the people will alove make 
them vigilant. A public fund to which each one makes indirect and imperceptible 
contributions is not likely to give any one great concern, and will likely be spent in 
foolish and wasteful ways. If such is the case, the only benefit ever claimed from a 
system of municipal profits will have disappeared, leaving only a burden which bears 
hardest upon those who are least able to carry it, and most lightly upon those who do 
not feel it. 

‘* When a city government grants a franchise or engages in an enterprise for the 
sake of municipal profit, then indeed has government assumed radically new functions. 
It is no longer a mere instrumentality for preserving and promoting the welfare and 
safety of its citizens. It has a new and entirely different sphere of action. Its object 
is pecuniary gain, the same as any private individual. It has indeed entered the 
domain of individual effort and enterprise and assumed those very functions. But if a 
municipality enters upon these undertakings, not for gain, but solely in the exercise of 
public function for public welfare, it has not departed from its true sphere of action or 
infringed upon the domain of individual effort.” 


THE SOCIAL FAILURE OF THE CITY. 


Under the above title, Mrs. Emma Winner Rogers, describes in the January number 


of the Bibliotheca Sacra the many instances in which the city fails ‘‘ to secure to the 
majority of its citizens tolerable social conditions in which to live and rear theit 
families.” Some suggestions are also offered as to how ‘ the ultimate improvement of 
the city’s social condition ” may be attained. Mrs. Rogers apparently fails to compre 
hend that cities are not only industrial centers but social centers as well and that the 
great throbbing arteries of commerce—the Broadways, the State streets—are not all of 
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city life. Neither is the wild wooded glen, the only place where art, literature and 
character may thrive. One can hardly agree with the following : 

“Tt is doubtful if the conditions of life in our large cities will permit the develop- 
ment of a great literature, a great art, or a great character. These grow where the 
damor of trade and labor do not drown out the voices of God and nature and humanity. 
Acertain serenity, a sufficient leisure for vision and human fellowship, contact with 
beauty and goodness, are in some measures the conditions in which the highest human 
achievem« nt and development occur. Silver and gold and houses and lands can be won 
in the hasting and wasting conflicts of the modern city. Wonderful piles of brick and 
mortar aud iron rise toward the sky, and every device of skill and energy on the 
material side of life make up the environment of the dwellers in our great cities. 
Only the man himself is dwarfed amid this superb development of material things.” 

With what Mrs. Rogers says concerning the influence and importance of social 
settlements, everyone will agree. ‘‘ Two practical and definite movements of our modern 
lifeseem to me to promise better things for the future of our cities. The first move- 
ment is the return of cultured and intelligent peaple, with alert consciences, to the 
heart of the cities, to the centers of poverty, ignorance, and crime. 
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y individual and a collective movement. In its collective form it is best represented by 
8 the University and Social Settlements; and starting in these, the awakening of the 
0 social conscience is leading strong and sympathetic souls to share the life of the people 
e- who need them most, and to go into the midst of conditions which have resulted from 
neglect, poverty and ignorance.” 
8. “The second movement which promises good” can hardly be viewed in such an 
fit optimistic way. ‘‘ The return to the country” will never solve the problem of our city 
ed life. The world’s ledger does not reveal an account so wonderfully favorable to coun- 
of try life as some believe. The country lad leaves his rural home for the metropolitan 
ke city not because the blind desire to follow the crowd thus impels him, but because the 
ble city offers economic or social advantages not to be found in the country. The growth 
; in of large cities is not an abnormal, illogical, chaotic phenomenon ; but entirely natural and 
na au inevitable result of industrial and social conditions. ‘‘ The return to the country ” 
zt] may be the proper course for many who are unfitted for city life, but one might urge 
) do with equal propriety ‘the return to the city” as a solution of rural problems. The city 
nisfit who would find his proper sphere in the country does not belong to a much larger 
the class than the country misfit whose proper sphere is the city, and certainly he is not so 
“ns. tumerous and of so much importance as to bea large factor in the problem of city 
and government. 
. SLAVERY IN NEW YORK. 
bes . The January number of the Half Moon Series, the creditable monthly published by 
ail the City History Club, consists of a paper by Mr. Edwin V. Morgan upon “ Slavery in 
iat New York.” Mr. Morgan discusses in turn the ‘‘establishment of slavery,” “ civil 
‘latus of Negro and Indian slaves,” ‘‘ regulations governing slave life,” “ the religious 
“atus of slaves,” ‘‘ Indian slavery,” and ‘‘ price of slaves.” Concerning Indian slavery, 
de Says : 
mer “From the meagre data which these extracts afford, the writer concludes first, 
> & Wat, compared to the body of negro and mulatto slaves, Indian slaves were few in 
their umber ; and second, that the majority of them were either captives or descendants of 
ent of aptives taken in war, or else West Indians who were eonfounded with mulattos, and 
mpre- imported as such. That a considerable body of kidnapped red indians existed as slaves 
at the ' New York atany period he cannot believe.” 
all of Asto the price of slaves “‘we may draw the following conclusions: first, that 
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while agricultural laborers were scarce, male slaves were more valuable than female, but 
when domestic servants, rather than farm hands, were in demand, the previous 
conditions of things were reversed ; second, that in the years preceding the Revolution, 
slaves brought their highest price ; ana third, that from 1790, when it became apparent 
that the legislature contemplated measures to bring about emancipation, the price of 
slaves gradually declined. A fourth and last conclusion is that, during the colonial 
period, the average price of both male and female slavesvaried from $150 to $250. 
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‘*Gas Atmosphere Cleared, Boston’s.”’ (Editorial.) Prog. Age 15:595 (Dec. 15, 1897.) 

** Gas Project, Boston’s Big.”’ Am. Mfr. & Ir. W1d. 61:625 (Oct. 29, 1897.) 

** Municipal Service of Boston, The.”’ Lowell, Francis C. Atlan. 81:299 (March 1898, 

“Organization of the City Government of Boston, The.” Quincy, Josiah. City Govt. 3:1% 
(Dec. 1897.) 

* Penal Institutions, Boston's.” Cole, William I. New Eng. M. 17:613 (Jan. 1898.) 

‘ Pleasure-Grounds in Boston, Neighborhood.”’ Olmsted, F. L., Jr. Hrprs. Wkly. 41:1290 (Dee 


25, 1897.) 

‘ Rapid Transit Situation in Boston, The.” Elec. Rev. 31:274 (Dec. 8, 1897.) 

‘Rapid Transit Tunnel, Views in the Completed Portion of the Boston.” Enzng. News 39:74 
(Feb. 3, 1898.) 

Street Railways. ‘ Street Railway Consolidation.*’ Baxter, Sylvester. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. 
Sci. 11:119 (Jan. 1898.) 

“ Street Railway Lines." Rowe, LeoS. Ann. Am, Acad. Pol. Sci. 11:142 (March 18%. 
‘ Water Supply of Boston, Mass.” Fire & W. Dec. 25, 1897. 
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; 
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; 
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‘¢+SBradford Corporation Electricity Supply.” Porter, Robert. Jour. of Gas Let. Nov. 30, 18% 
‘‘Brandon, Vermont.” Kellogg, Augusta W. New Eng. M, 17:293 (Nov. 1897.) 


Bremen. 
Harbor Works at Bremen and Bremerhaven, The New. (“Die Neuen Hafenanlagen in 
Bremen und Bremerhaven.”) Ocsterr Monatschr f d Oeffent Baudienst Nov. 1897. 


Bridges. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (See under New York.) 
New York Bridges. (See under New Work.) 


‘‘sromley Public Libraries.” Brady, C. E. London 7:15 (Jan, 6, 1898,) 


Budapest. 
‘‘Sewage Pumping Machinery at Budapest, Hungary.’’ Miller, O. N., Jr. Eng. News 3320 
(Nov. 4, 1897.) 
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«puenos Ayres.°? Ebelot, A. Monde Moderne Nov. 1897, 


Building Laws and Regulations, 
‘Enforcement of Building Laws, The.” Arch. & Buil. 28:25 (Jan. 15, 1898.) 
New York, Building Code of. (See under New Work.) 


“Camberw ell, Municipal Art in.’ London 7:1 (Jan. 6, 1898.) 
“cambridge, Miass., A Feature of Park Development in.” Park & Cem, 7:266 (Feb. 1898.) 
S. Consular Reports 56:53 (Jan. 1898.) 


“Catania, Electric Tramways in.’ Brihl, Louis H. U.‘ 


(See also Child Problem in Cities, and Pauperism.) 


Charitic s, City. 
Wylie, James R. Proc. Nat. 


‘ Address on Organization of City and County Public ( cm 
Conf. Char. and Cor., held in Toronto, Ont., July 7-14, 18 


“Farm and the City, The.” Besant, Walter. Eclectic M. 67:151 (Feb. 1898.) 
New York, Charity Appropriations in. (See under New York.) 
Potato Farms. (See under Detroit.) 

Ficken, John F. Pages 188-191, “ Pro. of the 


«Charleston, S. ©., Municipal Condition of.” 
etc., 1897, 


yuisville Conference for Good City Government,” 


Engng, News 39:126 (Feb. 


“Charlottenburg, Germany, A Sewerage Pumping Engine at.” 
24. 1898.) 


Chicago, Tlls. 
“Baths, Chicago, Tae Wentworth Avenue Free.” 
“Chicago.” Chap. XVILin “The Land of the 

Mead & Co., 1897. 12mo., 316 pp. $1.50 
“Civil Service Decision.” Rowe, Leo S. Ann. Am, Acad. Pol. Sci. 11:140 (March 
1898,) 


Engng. Rec. 37:35 (Dec. 11, 1897.) 
Dollar,’ by G. W. Steevens, New York, Dodd, 


1898, ) 


Railroad Gaz. 30:20 (Jan. 14, 
22, 1898.) 


“Track Elevation in Chicago.” 
Franklin. Hrprs. Wkly. 42:88 (Jan. 22, 


“ Wide-Open Chicago." Matthews, 


Child Problem in Cities, 
‘Dependent Children and Family Homes.’’ Letchworth, Wm. Pryor. Sanitarian 11:3 (Jan. 
ere 


The.’ Commons. J. R. Am. J. Soc 3:433 (Jan. 1898.) 


“Junior Republic, 
Samuels, Mrs. A. Fortn. No. 373 p. 111 (Jan. 1898.) 


“State Adoption of Street Arabs.” 


‘Chillicothe Water Works Case, The.’’ Wollman, Henry. Engng. Rec. 37:208 (Feb. 5, 1898.) 


Cincinnati, O. 

“Street Railway Company, St. Ry. Jour. 14;77 
(Feb. 1898 ) 

“Water System of Cincinnati.” 

* Water-Works, The New Cincinnati.”’ Engng. 


The Chester Park Shops of the Cincinuati.” 


Fire & W. 23:13 (Jan, 8, 1898. 
Rec, Nov. 27, 


Citizens’ Union. 
“ Citizens’ Union, The.” 
“ Citizens’ Union, The Task of the.”’ 


Nation 66:143 (Feb. 24, 1898.) 


Schurz, Carl. Hrps. Wkly. 41:1215 (Dec, 11, 1897.) 


Civil Service. 
Chicago, Civil Service in. (See under Chicago,) 
“Merit and Party Systems, The.’ (Editorial) Ind. 50:53 (Jan. 13, 1898.) 
New York, Civil Service in. (See under New Werk.) 
San Francisco, Civil Service in. (See under San Francisco.) 


Cleveland, O. 
Street Railways. ‘‘ The Impossibility of Reducing Fares in Cl>veland.’ 


J. 14:48 Jan. 1898.) 
“Telephone Co,, The New Exchange of the Cleveland.’ Elec. Eng. 25:175 (Feb. 17, 1898.) 


Short,S. H. St. Ry. 


Cologne, The Purification of Sewerage at. Geshundheits-Ingenieur Nov, 15, 1897, 
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**Connecticut Railways, Operating Expenses of."’ St. Ry. Rev. 8:81 (Feb. 15, 1898.) 


Constantinople, Street Life in. Gottwald, J. Deutscher Hausschatz Heft 5. 
Co-operative City, The. Commons, John R. Open Church 2:248 (Jan. 1898.) 
**Cork, Electric Railways of.” St. Ry. J. 14:6 (Jan. 1898.) 


Council. ‘“ The Legislature in City and State, 1797-1897." Deming, Horace E. Pages 89-12 
“Pro. of the Louisville Conference for Good City Government.”’ etc., 1897. 


Croker, Richard. (See also under New York, Election, 1897.) 


“Mr. Richard Croker and Greater New York.’* Appendix to “ Satan's Invisible World Displayed,” 
by W. T. Stead. New York, R. F. Fenno & Co., 1897. 12mo., 300 pp. $1.25. 


“Cumberland, Md. Bya Paper Pulp Mill, The Pollution of the Water Supply of.’ Hunger- 
ford, Churebill. Engng. News 39:90 (Feb. 10, 1898.) 


Day Labor and Contract System on Municipal Works. 
“Day Labor and Contract System on Municipal Works, A Comparison.*’ Commons, J. R. Am. 
Fed. 4:229 (Dec. 1897); 4:252 (Jan. 1898.) 
** Direct Municipal Employment.” New Time 2:64 (Jan. 1898.) 


**Defence of Our Great Cities, The. Mun. Rec. and Ad. 2:3 (Dec. 11, 1897): 2:33 (Dee. 18, 
1897) ; 2:65 (Dec. 25, 1897); 2:97 (Jan. 1, 1898); 2:125 (Jan. 8, 1898); 2:189 (Jan. 22, 1898 


Detroit, Mich. 
Electric Lighting. ‘ Politics in Detroit, Lighting.” Elec. Eng. 25 :61 (Jan. 13, 1898.) 


—-.‘*Some Views on the Municipal Plant Situation in Detroit.” Fisher, Geo. E. Elec. Eng. 
25:64 (Jan. 13, 1808.) 


“Municipal Employment Scheme Proposed for Detroit. Mich.*’ Post, James A. Proc. Nat. Conf. 
Char. and Cor., held in Toronto, Ont., July 7-14, 1897. 


“Pingree Potato Culture and its Effects on Business ** Robinson, Charles A. Arena 19:38 
(Mar. 1898.) 


“Telephone Company, The Detroit.’ Grace, 8. P. Elec. Eng. 25:123 (Feb. 3, 1898.) 
‘““Waterworks Department, Detroit, The Record System of the.”’ Engng. Rec. 37:20 (Feb. 12, 


95.) 


Dublin. 
Street Rallways. “‘ Electric Railways in Dublin.” St. Ry. J. 14:4 (Jan. 1898.) 
——. “Electric Traction in Dublin: The Tramway to Clontarf.” Ry. World 7:1 (Jan. 1898,) 
—.. “Electric Railway System in Dublin, Extension of.’ Bridge. Albert H. Elec. World 
30:758 (Dec. 25, 1897.) 


’ 


‘¢Edinburgh, The Architecture of our Large Provincial Towns.” Builder Jan. 1, 1898 


Electric Lighting. (See under Lighting.) 
Elevated Railways. (See under Street Railways.) 


Engineering, Municipal. 
* Electricity in Municipal Engineering.”’ Owens, R. R. Elec. Eng. 25:131 (Feb. 3, 1898): Elec. 
World 31:151 (Jan. 29, 1898.) 


England. 
“ «onservative Municipal Policy, The.”’ London 7:103 (Feb. 17, 1898.) 
* Electrical Tramway Construction in England, Recent.’ Lomas, Harold. Elec, World 31:18 
(Jan. 29, 1898); 31:180 (Feb. 5, 1898.) 
‘* English Incandescent Lighting and Railway Statistics.’ Elec. Engng. 25:157 (Feb. 10, 1898.) 
“ Light Railways.’ Ry. World 7:23 (Jan. 1898.) 
“ Local Government, Principles of." Gomme, G. L. London, Constable & Co., 1897. 
** Progressives andthe Water Supply.”’ London 7:111 (Feb. 17, 1898.) 
“ Public Health Progress in the Queen's Reign.” (1837-1897.) Bailey, T. Ridley. San. Rec. 21:8 
(Jan. 14, 1898); 21:65 (Jan. 21, 1898) ; 21:118 (Feb 4, 1898.) 
‘* Sanitary Advances in Municipal Engineering in England.” Boulnois, H. Percy. Mun. Engng. 
14:21 (Jan. 1898.) 
“Sanitation in an Urban District, Twenty Years."’ Young, James. San. Rec. 20:576 (Nov. 3, 
97.) 
“ Sewage Disposal in England.”” Maxwell, Wm. H. San. Rec. 20:632 (Dec. 10, 1897.) 
“Towns and Villages in England, On the Distribution of.’’ Chisholm, Geo. C. Geographical J. 
10;511 (Nov. 1897.) 
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Europe. 
“ Electric Railways in Europe.’’ (Elek. Anz.) Elec. World 30:736 (Dec. 18, 1897.) 
“ Fire Brigades in Europe.”’ (Great Britain.) Fire & W. 23:60 (Feb. 19, 1898.) 
* ip Rack eee of Europe : Urban Problems.” Ripley, William Z. Pop. Sci. Mo. 52:591 
(Mar. 1898.) 


Urban Populations in Contemporary Europe. (‘ Des Agglomérations Urbaines dans L’Europe 
Contemperaine. Essai sur les Causes. les Conditiones, les Conséquences de leur Développe- 
ment [thése]. Meuriot, Paul. Paris, 1897. 8vo. 475 pp. 


Exeter, Eng. 
“Sewage, How shall Exeter Dispose of its ?** San. Rec. 20:607. (Dec. 8, 1897.) 


“Sewage Treatment at Exeter, England, The Septic Tank System of. Crane, Albert S. Engng. 
News 39:18. (Jan. 13, 1898.) 


“Farmville, Virginia, The Negroes of: A Social Study.”’ Du Bois, W. E. Burghardt. Bulletin 
Dept. Labor No. 14, p. 1. (Jan. 1898.) 


Fires, Protection against. 


“ Equipment a Organization of a City Fire Department, The."’ Bonner, Hugh. Engng. M. 
14:789 (Feb. 1898.) 


Europe, Fire Brigades in. (See under Europe.) 
*“ Heroes Who Fight Fire.” Riis, Jacob A. Cent. 55:483. (Feb. 1898.) 
London, Fires and Fire Protection in. (See under London.) 


Filtration of Water Supply. (See under Water Supplies of Cities.) 


Finance. (See also Taxation.) 


“ Accounts, Municipal and Other.”’ Laing, J.B. Mun. World Vol. 8, No. 1, p.4. (January, 1898.) 
New York City. (See under New Work.) 


“Florida Gas Works, Some Random Notes upon. Am. Gas Light J. 67:981_(Dec. 13, 1897.) 


“France, Administrative Centralization and Decentralization in.” Young, J. T. Ann. Am. 
Acad. Pol. Sci. 11:24 (Jan. 1898.) 


Franchises. New York, Franchisesin. (See under New Work.) 


Garbage Disposal (See also Sewage Disposal.) 
“ Disposal of Animal Refuse, The.”” Boobbyer, Dr. Phillip. San. Rec. 21:67 (Jan, 21, 1898.) 
“ Disposal of Garbage and Refuse, The.”’ Hering, Rudolph. Sanitarian 39:485 (Dec. 1897.) 
“ Disposal of Town Refuse."’ Maxwell, Wm. H. San. Rec. 20:604 (Dec. 3, 1897.) 
“Disposal of Towns’ Refuse, The.” Watson, W. M. Can. Eng. (Dec. 1897.) 
“Electric Light from City Refuse.*’ Perry, Nelson W. Cassier’s 13:99 (Dec. 1897,) 
“Garbage Contracts.’ (Editorial.) City & State 4:259 (Jan. 20, 1898.) 
“Garbage and Refuse Disposals of Cities... Mun. Engng. 13:348 (Dec. 1897.) 
“Is Dustbin Refuse a Fuel?** Humphreys, Norton H. Jour. Gas Lgt. 71:175 (Jan. 25, 1898.) 
Leyton, Refuse Disposal at. (See under Leyton.) 
“Municipalization ot Waste, The.” San Rec. 20:635 (Dec. 10, 1897.) 
Paddington, England, Garbage Disposalin. (See Paddington.) 


‘Refuse Destructors."" Maxwell, William H. San. Rec. 21:7 (Jan. 7, 1895) ; 21:33 (Jan. 14, 1898); 
21:68 (Jan 21, 1898) ; 21:88 (Jan. 28, 1898); 21:111 (Feb. 4, 1898) ; 21:137 (Feb. 11, 1898) ; 21:164 
(Feb. 18, 1898) ; 21:193 (Feb. 25, 1898.) 

“Sludge Destructor, The First." London 7:53 (Jan. 27, 1898.) 


“Unsatisfactory Condition of Garbage Disposal in America, The."’ (Reprinted from Engng. 
News) Sanitarian 11:20 (Jan. 1898.) 


Gas. (See under Lighting.) 


George Junior Republic. (See under Child Problem in Cities.) 


“Georgia Street Railways in.” Bennett, S. H. St. Ry. Jour. 14:82 (Feb. 1898.) 


Germany 
‘Sewerage Purification in Germany.”’ San. Rec, 21:142 (Feb. 11, 1898.) 


Statistics of Electric Tramways in Germany. (‘Statistik der Electrischen Bahnen in 
Deutschland.) Elektrotech Zeitschr 19:12 (Jan. 6, 1898.) 
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Glasgow. 
** Municipal Monopoly in Glasgow.”’ Polk, Jefferson F. Mun. Rec. and Ad. 2:348 (Feb. 26, 18% 
“ Subway, Glasgow District.”’ (First Financial Results.) Ry. World 6:367 (Dec. 18% 
“ Taxation in Glasgow.” Rowe, L.S. City & State 4:210 (Dec. 30, 1897.) 
“ Telephone Inquiry, The Glasgow.”’ Elec. Eng. 24:580 (Dec. 16, 1897.) 


‘Growth of Cities in Germany and America.’ Hamilton, James H. Our Country 6:17 
(Dec. 1897.) 


Hamburg. 


** Manchester and Hamburg.” (A comparison.) The Local Government Journal 27:46 (Jan. 15 
898.) 


** Havana, The Gas Works of." Am. Gas Light J. 68:10 (Jan. 3, 1898.) 
**Holyoke, The City of.’ Kirtland, Edwin L. New Eng. M. 17:715 (Feb. 1898.) 
**Hionduras, The Mysterious City of." Gordon, Geo. Brydon. Cent. 55:407 (Jan. 1898 


Hospitals. 


“The Plumbing, Water Supply and Drainage of Hospitals... Gerhard, William Paul. New York, 
1898. Pamphlet, 37 pp. 


Housing of the Working Classes and of the Poor in Cities. 
*“ How to House the Poor.’’ London 7:35 (Jan. 20, 1898.) 
London, Municipal Cottages in. (See under London.) 
New York, Housing Problem in. (See under New York. 


**Hunan, Electric Lights in.’ Child, Jacob T. U.S. Consular Reports 56:29 (Jan. 1898 


*¢¥reland, Rural Administration in.” Bagwell, Richard. National R. No. 178, p. 535 (Dex 
**Islington’s Municipal Electric Lighting." London 7:82 (Feb. 10, 1898.) 


Kansas City, Mo. 
*“ Kansas City, Municipal Condition of.” Hopkins, Henry. Pages 233-248, “ Pro. of the Louisville 
Conference for Good City Government,” etc., 1897. 


Street Railways. ‘‘ System of the Metropoiitan Street Railway Company in Kansas City.” % 
Ry. Jour, 14:2. (Feb. 1898.) 


**Keene, N. H.°°? Fiske, FrancisS. New Eng. M, 17:225 (Oct. 1897.) 
**Key West and its Teacup Gas Works.” Am. Gas Light J. 68:52 (Jan. 10, 1898 
Kindergartens in Cities. (See under The Various Cities 


**Kowloon Water Works, The.” Cheetham, W. Ind. Engng. Sept. 25, 1897. 


Landsberg-on-the-Wartha, Prussia, The Waterworks of the City of. Gesundheits-lnge 
ieur, Nov. 30; Dec. 15, 1897. 


**Lawrence, Mass., The City of... Young, George H. New Eng. M. 17:581 (Jan. 1808 
Leeds. “ Electric Traction at Leeds.” Ry. World 6:366 (Dec. 1897.) 


Legislation. ‘ Political and Municipal Legislation in 1897... Durand, E. Dana Ann. Al 
Acad. Pol. Sei. 11:138 (March, 1898.) 


6*Lemberg Electric Tramways, The.’ Ry. World 6:351 (Dec. 1897.) 


**Leyton, Refuse Disposal at.’ San. Rec. 21:112 (Feb. 4, 1898.) 
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Libraries, Public. 
“ Bromley Public Libraries.’ (See Bromley.) 
New York Public Library, (See under New Work.) 


Lighting. (See also under Municipal Ownership and Operation.) 

Acetylene.”’ Lewes, Vivian B. Prog. Age 15:6C0 (Dec. 15, 1897.) 

* The Dangers of Acetylene.” Jouanne,G. Prog. Age 16:76 (Feb, 15, 1898.) 

Baltimore, Electric Lighting in. (See under Bahtimore.) 

Bradford, Eleetric Lighting in. (See under Bradford, 

Detroit, Lighting in. (See under Detroit.) 

‘Electric Light from City Refuse.*’ Perry, Nelson W. Cassier’s 13:99 (Dec. 1897.) 

Electric Lighting for Profit.””. Dow, Alex. Am. Gas Light J. 68:206 (Feb, 7, 1898); Elec. Eng. 
25:135 (Feb 3, 1898); Elec. Rev. 32:108 (Feb. 16, 1898) ; 32:124 (Feb. 22, 1898) ; Elec. World 
31:148 (Jan. 29, 1898.) 

Florida Gas Works. (See under Florida.) 

Gas Lighting. Boston. (See under Boston.) 


—. ‘Both Sides of the Ledger."* Humphreys, Norton N. Jour. Gas Lgt. 71:22 (Jan. 4, 1898); 
71:75 (Jan. 11, 1898.) 


‘Garbage Gas Process, Mr. Smith's," (By Traveler.) Am, Gas Light J. 67:10114Dec. 27, 


‘Gas Bill, X- Rays on the.” Brackenridge, James. Am. Gas Light J. 67:882 (Dec. 6,{1897.) 

“Gaslight in the United States, Levelopment of Incandescent.’ Brown, D, Walter. 
Prog. Age 16:78 (Feb. 15, 1898.) 

‘‘Gas Manufacture and Appliane+s.” (Editoria),) Am, Gas Light J. 68:83 (Jan. 17, 1898.) 


‘Gas Sales in the United States, Canada, Englen! and Germany.” Engng. News 39:43 
Jan 20, 1898.) 


‘Some Notes upon Typical American Gas Works."* Am. Gas Light J, 68:251 (Feb. 14, 1898.) 
Havana Gas Works. (See under Havana.) 
Hunan, Electric Lights in. (See under Hunan.) 
Incandescent Lamps, The Present Efficiency of.’ Randall, John E. Elec. Eng. 25:134( Feb. 3, 


1808_) 

Key West Gas Works. (See under Key West.) 

Mauchester, Electric Lighting in. (See under Manchester. 
New York, Lighting in. (See under New Work.) 

Phila 'elphia Gas Works. (See under Philadelphia.) 


‘Water Gas, Recent Advances in Lighting by.”’ Strache, H., and H. Dicke. Jour. Gas Lgt. 
Oct. 26, 1897. 


Liverpool, 
Extension of the Liverpool, Docks.”’ Boyle, James. l 


S. Cons ilar Reports 56:45 (Jan. 1898.) 
** Extension of Liverpool, Docks.”” Arch. Oct. 


2, 1897, 


London, Eng. 
‘Barnes and Mortlake : Rising Suburbs.”’ London 6:1609 (Dec. 30, 1897.) 
County Council. ‘* The Attack on the London County Council.*” Wood, T. McKinnon. Contemp, 
No. 386, p. 202 (Feb. 1898.) 
—. ‘The London County Council.” (Annual Report for year ending March 31, 1897.) Quar. 
R. No 373:259 (Jan. 1898.) 
County Council Election, The." Lawson, H. L. W. Fortn. No. 374:197 (Feb. 1898.) 
* Finance, London County Council.” Chater, W. A. J. of Finance (Jan. 1898.) 
“ Fire, The Great City.” Engng. Nov. 26, 1897. 
* Fire Protection.” London 7:20 (Jan. 13, 1898) ; 7:36 (Jan, 20, 1898) ; 7:52 (Jan. 


7252 27, 1898); 7:82 (Feb. 
10, 1898 
“ Fogs, Can we get rid of *’ London 6:1012 (Dee. 30, 1897.) 


Government, New Scheme of London.”’ (Opinions of Mr. E. A. Cornwall and Mr. Edric Bayley.) 
London 6:1017 (Dee. 30, 1897.) 


“ Healthy London * London 7:22 (Jan. 13, 1898.) 

‘Historic Buildings, London and its." Besant, Walter. London 6:969 (Dec. 16, 1897.) 
“ Lord Mayor's Show, The.” Pennell, Elizabeth Robins. Cent. 55:433 (Jan. 1898.) 
‘Municipal Cottages, Suburban.”’ London 6:1010 (Dec. 30, 1897.) 


“School Board, The London.” Diggle, Joseph R., and Headlam, Rev. Stewart D. To-morrow 
Nov, 1897, 


“School Board Election, The London.’’ Outlook 57:895 (Dec. 11, 1897); Educa. R. 


(London, ) 
Jan. 1898, 
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London, Eng.—Continued. x 
** Sewers, The City Commission of." The Local Government Journal 27:25 (Jan. 8, 1898): London 
7:12 (Jan. 6, 1898.) 
**Slaughter Houses for London, Municipal.’ (Interview with Dr. Forman, Chairman of the 
L. C. C. Public Health Committee.) London 6:940 (Dec. 2, 1897.) 
‘* Statistical Abstract for London, 1897."" London County Council. Vol. 1, 12mo.. 76 pp. ts. 
Street Railways. ‘ Tramway Service, Our Belated.” London 6:996 (Dec. 23, 1897.) 
—-. ‘The London ‘Underground’ and Electric Equipment * Railroad Gaz. 30:134 (Feb. 35, 
1898, ) 
—. ‘Underground Electric Railroads, London.” Railroad Gaz. 30:77 (Feb. 4, 1898.) 


——. ‘“ Underground London ; Its Railways.’’ Mitton, G. E., and Klickman, Wilfred. Windsor 
Mag. Nov. 1897. 


“ Thames, The Purification of the,"’ Dibdin, Wm. Joseph. Jour. W. Soc. of Engs. Oct. 1897. 


Louisville, Ky. 
Conference for Good City Government. (See under Municipal Reform.) 


Low, Seth. (See New York.) 


**Lyons, Public Works in.” Browne, Thos. N. U.S. Consular Reports 55:529 (Dec. 1897 


“Maghehers. Commercial -High School for.” Moore, Thomas Ewing. Consular Reports 56:17! 
(Feb. 1898.) 


Manchester. 
‘* Electric Lighting and Traction, Manchester, England.’ Elec. R. (London) Oct. 29, 1897 


‘*Manchester and Hamburg.’’ (A Comparison.) The Local Government Journal 27:46 (Jan. 15, 
8.) 


Massachusetts. 
** Notes on Water Supply and Sewage Disposal in Massachusetts and Rhode Island.” (Editorial. 
Engng. News 38:349 (Nov. 25, 1897.) 
Street Railways. (See under Municipal Control.) 


**Miedford, Mass., Sewer Construction, Municipal Practice in.” Barnes, T Howard. Engng 
Rec. Oct. 30, 1897. 


**Zontreal, Incomes, Wages and Rentsin.”’ Ames, Herbert Brown. Bulletin Dept. Labor No. 14, 
p. 39 (Jan. 1898.) 


‘sWiount Vernon, N. Y., Sand Filtration at.’ Chester, John S. Fire and W. 23:2 (Jan. 1, 1898.) 


Municipal Art. 
Belgium, Artin. (See under Belgium.) 
Camberwell, Municipal Art iu. (See Camberwell.) 
* City’s Plan, The.”’ Harder, Julius F. Munivipal Affairs 2:25 (March, 1898.) 
“‘ Civic Architecture from its Constructive Side” Lamb, Chas. R. Municipal Affairs 2:45 (March 
1898, ) bof 
** Civic Treatment of Color."’ Lamb, Frederick S. Municipal Affairs 2:110 (March, 189s 
“Italy, Municipal Art in.” French, Allen. New Eng M. March, 1898. 
“ Matters that Suggest Themselves.*’ Warner, John DeWitt. Municipal A flairs 2:123 (March, 1898 


“Municipal Art.” Lantb. Frederick 8. (Reprinted from Municipal Affairs for December, 18%.) * 
Mun. Engng. 14:61 (Feb. 1898.) 

‘* Municipal Sculpture.” Bitter. Karl. Municipal Affairs 2:73 (March, 1898-) 

“ Mural Painting.”’ Blashfield, Edwin Howland. Municipal Affairs 2:98 (March, 189%.) 

‘* Pictures for our Public Schools.” Van Rensselaer, M.G. Hrprs. Wkly. 41:1295 (Dec. 25, 18% 

‘Public Art in American Cities.” Municipa) Affairs 2:1 (March, 1898.) 

‘Public Art Museums, Our: A Retrospect.” Robinson, Sir Charles. 19th Cent. (Dec. 117.) 


Mi 


Mr 


“Wuntcipal Concerts.” (England.) City Rec. 1:118 (Feb. 24, 1898.) 


XUM 
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Municipal Control, Municipal Ownership. 
“Asphalt Plants, Municipal.” City Govt. 4:49 (Feb. 1898 ) 
“Business of a City, The.” M’Guire, James K. City Govt. 4:12 (Jan. 1898.) 
“Corporations Against the People, The."’ Flower, B.Q. Arena 19:218 (Feb. 1898.) 
“Cost of Public Service, On.’ MacVicar, John. City Govt. 4:8 (Jan. 1898.) 
“Cost of Service to Users and Taxpayers.” MacVicar, John. Prog. Age 16:72 (Feb. 15, 1898.) 

Electric Lighting. ‘*A Co-operative City Electric Lighting Plant.”’ Elec. Rev. 32:58 
(Jan. 26, 1898 ) 

—. “Municipal Electiic Lighting.””. Commons, John R. (Reprinted from Municipal Affairs.) 
Elec. Eng. 25:208 (Feb. 24, 1808); ef seg. 

* Municipal Electric Light Plants.’ City Govt. 4:57 (Feb. 1898.) 
—_ ipal Ownership of Electric Light Stations."’ (Editorial ) Elec. World 31:210 
, 1898.) 
ie ipal L ighting Ownership from the Stockholder’s Standard.” Fitzgerald, W. H. 
Elec. Eng. 24:601 (Dee. 23, 1897 
* Objections to Municipal Ownerships of Electric Plants.“" Smitn, T. Carpenter. Engng. 
M 14:780 Feb. 1898.) 

—. ‘“ Public Controi, Ownership or Operation of Municipal Franchises." Bowker, R. R. 
(Re setae from Municipal Affairs ) Elec. Eng. 25:27 (Jan. 6, 1898) ; 25:65 (Jan. 13, 1898) ; 
25:89 (Jan. 20, 1898); 25:104 (Jan. 27, 1898); 25:130 (Feb 3, 1898) : 25:153 (Feb. 10, 1898; 25:182 
(Feb 17, 1898): Elec. Rev. 32:26 (Jan. 12, 1898) ; ef seg. . 

Glasgow, Municipal Monopoly in. (See under Glasgow.) 

Islington, Municipal Lighting in. (See Islington.) 

Municipal Collectivism. Saloma, G. Ricca. Nuova Ant. Nov. 16, 1897. 

Municipal Cottages in London (See under London.) 

“Municipal Ownership and Municipal Control.’ Brown, Chas. Carroll. Mun. Engng. 14:1 
(Jan. 1898 ) 

“ Municipal Ownership, The Truth about.”’ (Editorial.) Ind. 50:18 (Jan. 6, 1898.) 

“ Municipal Proprietorship." Mason, August Lynch. Arena 19:43 (Jan. 1898) ; Mun. Rec. & Ad. 
2:160 (Jan. 15, 1898.) 

Municipal Slaughter Houses in London. (See under London.) 

“ Municipal Socialism.’’ De Land, Fred. Elec. Eng. 25:155 (Feo. 10, 1898): Elec. Engng. 11:53 (Feb. 
1, 1898.) 

‘Objections to Municipal Ownership of Public Works.’ Smith, T. Carpenter. Engng. M. 14:781 
(Feb. 1898.) 

Street Railways. ‘* More Municipa! Tramways.”’ London 7:65 (Feb. 3, 1898.) 

——, “ Municipal Ownership of Street Railways in Massachusetts." Elec. Eng. 25:152 (Feb 
10, 1808, ) 

_— Municipal Tramway Management." Ry. World 7:18 (Jan. 1898.) 

—. ‘Street Railroads and Municipal Corporations.”’ Railroad Gaz. 29:868 (Dec. 10, 1897.) 

—. “Street Railways and Municipal Corporations, Relations of.*’ (Argument before the 
Special Committee Appointed by the Governor |Mass.] to investigate this subject. Re- 
printed in St. Ry. Rev. 8:5 Jau. 15, 1898.) Burdett, Everett W. Boston, 1897. Pamphlet, 119 pp. 

_—. The Juridic Side of the Municipalization of Tramways." Beynon-Harris, George. Elec. 
Eng. (Lond.) 21:50 (Jan. 14, 1898.) 

—. “The Massachusetts Street Railroad Report.’ (Editorial.) Railroad Gaz. 30:122 (Feb. 18 
1] 808 

—. * The Report of the Relations of Street Railways and Municipal Corporations in Mass.’ 
St. Ry. Rev. 8:117 (Feb. 15, 1898.) 


Municipal Functions. 


“Powers of Municipal Corporations, The."’ Goodnow, Frank J. Pages 63-74, “ Pro. of the Louis- 
ville Conference for Good City Government,” etc., 1897 


“The Present Scope of Government.’’ Wambaugh, Eugene. Atlan. 81:120 (Jan. 1898.) 
“Municipal Heraldry, Scottish.” Scottish R. 31:1 (Jan. 1898.) 


Municipal Reform. 


“Churches, Municipal Reform and the."’ Strong, Thomas N. Pages 261-267, “ Pro. ot the Louis- 
ville Conference for Good City Government,” ete., 1897. 


“Commercial Organizations and Municipal Reform.’ Ritchie, Ryerson. Pages 118-128, * Pro. of 
the Louisville Conference for Good City Government,” etc.. 1897. 


“Good City Government, Proceedings of the Louisville Conference for, and of the Third Annual 
Meeting of the National Municipal League, May 5, 6,7, 1897."’ Philadelphia, National Municipal 
League, 18%. 8vo., 294 pp. $1. 

“Municipal Reform during the Past Year” Woodruff, Clinton Rogers. Pages 45-62, ‘Pro. 
of the Louisville Conference for Goou City Government,” etc., 1897. 

Rochester, New York, Municipal Reforms in. (See under Rochester.) 
lag Capture of Government by Commercialism.'"’ Chapman, John Jay. Atlan. 81:145 (Feb. 
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Municipal Socialism. (See under Municipal Control, Municipal Ownership,) 


**Wunicipal Statistics.’? Municipal Affairs 2:133 (March, 1898. 


Municipal Workshops. 
** Battersea’s Municipal Workshops.”’ (See under Battersea, 


‘*New Haven, Conn., Municipal Condition of.” Fox, George L. Pages 161-174, * Pro, of the 
Louisville Conference for Good City Government,” etc., 1897 
‘Municipal Affairs in New Orleans.” Jauvier, Charles. Pages 199-217, “Pro. of the Louisville 
Conference for Good City Government,” etc., 1897 
New Orleans. 


‘*Kindergarten Outlook in New Orleans, The.” Waldo, Eveline A. Kindergarten \.710:2% 
(Dec. 1897.) 


New York City. 
* A Tale of Two Cities.” (Editorial.) Dial 24:101 (Feb. 16, 1898, 
“* Bowery under Dutch Rule, The."’ Stephenson, John. Ind. 50:208 (Feb. 17, 1898.) 
Bridges. ‘‘ East River Bridge, The Towers and End Spans for the New.” Engng. News 39:12 
(Feb. 17, 1898.) 
—. ‘East River Bridge Foundation, The New.” Engng. Rec. 37:207 (Feb. 5, 1808); 37:3 
(Feb. 12, 1898): 37:251 (Feb. 19, 1898.) 
——. ‘ East-River Bridge Foundations, The New.”"’ Engng. Rec. Nov. 6, 1897. 
“ Building Code for New York City, A New.’ Engng. News 39:39 (Jan. 20, 1898.) 
“ Charities of New York City, Public.” Rowe, Leo S. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. Sei. 11:155 (March 188 
‘Charity Appropriations, New York City.’ Folks, Homer. Char. R. 7:869 (Dec. 18% 
“Charter.” Rowe, Leo. S. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. Sei. 11:148 (Mar. 1898.) 
—. “Charter Blunder, The.” Nation 66:1083 (Feb. 10, 1898.) 
—. “Charter of Greater New York, The.” City Govt. 3:191 (Dee. 1897); 4:22 (Jan, 1898); 4:2 
(Feb. 1898.) 
oa ** New Devices in City Government.” Hrprs. Wkly. 42:20 GJan, 1, 1898.) 
** Civic Assets, New York’s.”” Tolman, Wm. Howe. Am. Mo. R. of Rs. 17:55 (Jan. 1898 
“ Civil Service.” Rowe, LeoS Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. Sci. 11:113 (Jan. 1898.) 
Election, 1897. ‘* Hon. Seth Low. A Character Sketch.—A Review of the Recent Political Cor 
flict in New York City.” Stevans, C. M. Our Day 17:515 (Dec. 1897.) 
—. ‘The Reconquest of New York by Tammany.” Sterne, Simon. Forum 24:553 (Jan. 188 
—. “ Political Inauguration of the Greater New York.’ Shepard, Edward M. Atlan. 81:10 
(Jan. 1898.) 
‘* Electrical Features, Greater New York and Its.” (Editorial.) Elec. World 31:4-5 (Jan. 1, 188 
“ Electricity in the Greater New York Celebration.”” Elec. World 31:70 (Jan. 8, 1898.) 
“ Finances of New York City, The.” Durand, Edward Dana. New York, Macmillan Co., 188 
12mo., 397 pp. $2.00. 
** Franchises of Greater New York, The.” West, Max. Yale R. 6:387 (Feb. 1898.) 
“Greater New York.”’ N. Y. Educa. 1:296 (Jan. 1898.) 
—e “Greater New York and More.” Thorne, W. H. Globe 7:369 (Dec. 1897.) 
—. ‘“ The New City.’ (Editorial.) Outlook 58:107 (Jan. 8, 1598.) 
—. ‘* The New Metropolis.” (Editorial). Ind. 50:19 (Jan. 6, 1898.) 
Housing. ‘Where New York Lives.” Chap. III in “ The Land of the’ Dollar’ by G. W, 
Steevens. New York, Dodd, Mead & Co., 1897. 12mo., 316 pp. $1.50. 
Lighting. ‘ The New York Edison Co.’s Annual Report."’ Elec. Engng. 25:161 (Feb. 10, 188 
** Liquor Traffic in New York, The.” Rowe, Leo S. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. Sei. 11:15; Mareh 
1898.) 


** New York.’ Chap. IT, in “The Land of the Dollar” by G. W. Steevens. New York Dodd 
Mead & Co., 1897. 12mo., 316 pp. $1.50 
‘** Park, City Hall.” Stephenson, John. Ind. 49:1607 (Dec. 9, 1897) ; 49:1646 (Dee. 16, 1897 
** Police Control of a Great Election, The.’’ Andrews, Avery D. Scribner's 23:131 (Feb. 15% 
** Public Library, The New York.” Billings, John S. Outlook 58:55 (Jan. 1, 1898.) 
—. ‘ New York Public Library.’ Arch. Rec. 7:385 (Jan.-March, 1898.) 
——. ‘* New York’s New Public Library... Emerson, Edwin J., Jr. Hrprs. Wkly. 41:12 
11, 1897.) 


——. “The Material for the New York Library.’’ (Editorial.) Arch. & Buil, 27:20 
1897.) 
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New Vork City— Continued. 
Railways. “ Brooklyn Bridge by the Transportation Systems of Brooklyn, The Use of the.” 
St. Ry. Jour. 14:39 (Jan. 1898.) 
Brooklyn Bridge, Trolley Service on the.” 
‘** Electricity on the New York Elevated Railways.” 
Elevated Railway Contracts, The.”’ Elec. Rev. 32:40 (Jan. 19, 1898 


Elec. World 31:179 (Feb. 5, 1898.) 
Elec. Eng. 25:61 (Jan. 13, 1898.) 


‘* How People Come and Go In New York.” Barry, Richard. Hrprs. Wkly. 42:204 (Feb. 
US. ) 


— “Street Railways of Greater New York." Pamphlet 72 pp. Redmond, Kerr & Co., 
* Rapid Transit.” Rowe, LeoS, Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. Sci. 11:138 (March, 1898.) 
‘**Courts and Rapid Transit in New York, The.”’ St. Ry. J., 14:44 (Jan. 1898.) 
**Delay in the Rapid Transit Decision.”’ (Editorial.) Arch. & Buil. 27:215 (Dec. 18, 1897.) 
‘** Financial Characteristics and Operating Organization of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
System.”” St. Ry. Jour. (Dec, 1897.) 
‘*Manhattan Railway Company's Extensions, The.” Mun, Rec. & Ad. 2:219 (Jan. 29, 


Mayor's Message on Rapid Transit, The.” Arch. & Buil. 28:13 (Jan. 8, 1898.) 
‘Rapid Transit and Politics.” Outlook 58:212 (Jan. 22, 

* Rapid Transit in New York ” (Editorial.) Railroad Gaz. 29:870 (Dec. 10, 1897.) 
-. “Rapid Transit Situation in New York, The.” (Editorial.) Engng. News 38:409 (Dec. 23, 


1808, ) 


Rowe, Leo S. Ann. Am. Acad, Pol, Sci. 11:115 (Jan. 1898.) 


* Street Railways.” 
New York, R. F. Fenno & Co., 1897. 12mo., 


“Satan's Invisible World Displayed,’ Stead, W. T. 
300 pp, $1.25. 

‘School- Building in New York City.” Snyder, C. B. J. Educa. R. 15:17 (Jan. 1898.) 

‘School Bui dings of New York, The.” Robinson, John Beverley. Arch. Rec. 7:359 (Jan.-March, 
18 ss 

“Schools of Greater New York— How the New System is to be Administered.” 
Jan. 1898.) 

“Slavery in New York.”’ Morgan, Edwin V. 
Putnam's Sons. 12mo., 30 pp. 10 cents. 
‘Street Cleaning in New York.” Engng. Rec. 37:121 (Jan. 8, 1898.) 

“Stro.g, Mayor.”’ Ind. 49:1526 (Dee. 30, 1897.) 
“The American Metropolis--New York City Life.” (ls. 
1897 3 Vols., 8vo., 1194 pp. $4.00. 
‘Water Supply of the City of New York, The.”’ Fire & W. (Nov. 6, 1897); (Dec. 18, 1897.) 
“The Croton River Dam, New York Water Supply.” Sci. Am. 78:88 (Feb. 5, 1898.) 


N. Y. Educa. 1:275 


Half Moon-Series 2:1 (Jan. 1898.) New York, G. P. 


Moss, Frank. New York, Collier, 


“Newcastle, Tramway Question in.’’ Ry. World 7:58 (Feb. 1898.) 


“Niagara Falls Electric Railway, The.’’ Ry. World 7:35 (Feb. 1898.) 


Nominating Systems. 

‘An Essential Reform,”’ Outlook 58:261 (Jan, 29, 1898.) 

* Ballot. The Nominating."’ Brooks, F. M. Outlook 57:951 (Dec. 18, 1897.) 

“The Nominating Ballot.” McConachie, L.G. Outlook 58:176 (Jan. 15, 1898.) 
“ Primary Election Laws, Report of the Special Committee of the Buffalo Republican League on."’ 
Buffalo, 1897. Pamphlet 23 pp. 

“ Primary Election Reform.”’ Outlook 58 :266 (Jan. 

* Reform of the Party Primaries.”’ Ind. 50:117 (Jan. 27, 1898.) 
Schurz, Carl. Hrprs. Wkly. 42:123 (Feb. 5, 1898.) 
Nation 65:490 (Dec. 23, 1897.) 


29, 1898.) 


“ Reform of the Primaries.” 
188.) * Substitutes for the Primary.” ( Editorial.) 
fareh, 
Dodi Non-Partisanship in Municipal Elections. (See also Municipal Reform.) 
“ Business Man in Municipal Politics, The. MacVeagh, Franklin. Pp. 133-144, “ Pro. of the 
Louisville Conference for Good City Government,” ete., 1897. 
Partisan Politics from Municipal 4 ffairs, The Exclusion of—The Democratic-European Method.” 
Loomis, Frank M. Pp. 103-117,‘ Pro. of the Louisville Conference for Good City Government,” 
etc., 1897. 
Wage-Earner in Politics, The.”’ Chance, George. Pages 129-132, ‘‘ Pro. of the Louisville Con- 
ference for Good City Government,” ete., 1897. 


“Ohio Cities, The Present Condition of.” Cassat, Alfred C. Pages 192-198, “ Pro. of the Louisville 


Conference for Good City Government,” ete., 1897. 
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**Old Dover, N. H. Garland, Caroline H. New Eng. M. 17:97 (Sept. 1897.) 


“Patemeee (Eng.), Sorting Process at Vestry Wharf.”” Maxwell, William H. San. Rec, 20;718 
(Dec. 31, 1897.) 


Paris. 
“ Gas Question, The Paris.” Allen, Walter. Municipal Affairs 2:134 (March, 1898.) 
“ Household in Paris, A Citizen's.” Jagow, Eugen von. Chaut. 26:428 (Jan. 1898.) 
“ Literary Paris Twenty Years Ago.”” Higginson, Thos. Wentworth. Atlan. 81:81 (Jan. 1898.) 


Parks, Playgrounds, Open Spaces in Cities, etc. 
Roston. (See under Boston.) 
Cambridge Parks. (See under Cambridge.) 
‘“* City Playgrounds.”’ Gar. & For. 10:479 (Dec. 8, 1897.) 
** Dangers to Puvlic Parks, New.’ (Editorial) Garden & F. 10:439 (Nov. 10, 1897.) 
New York, Parksin. (See under New York.) 
‘** Park Making.”’ (Editorial) Garden & F. 10:489 (Dec. 15, 1897.) 


Pavements, Paving, etc. 
** American Street Paving.”’ Engng. Rec. 37:29 (Dec. 11, 1897.) 
‘Brick Pavements, Random Notes on the Construction of.’ Kemmler, E. A. Mun 
14:80 (Feb. 1898.) 
“* Concrete Mixtures, Relative Cost of.” Mun. Engng. 14:4 (Jan. 1898.) 
Municipal Asphalt Plants. (See under Municipal Control.) 
Trenton, Brick Paving in. (See under Trenton.) 


Pennsylvannia. 
“ Street Railways in Pennsylvania in 1897... Brown, I. B. St. Ry. Rev. 8:10) (Feb. 15, 1898.) 


**Petrolea Water Works, The.” Can. Eng. Nov. 1897. 


Philadelphia. 
“Baths, Philadelphia Public.’ Kirkbride, Franklin B. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. Sci, 11:127 (Jap. 
1898.) 
Gas-Works. ‘‘Gas Lease.”” Rowe, LeoS. Ann. Am. Acad, Pol. ~— 11:116 (Jan. 1898.) 
—. ‘Philadelphia Gas Works.” Stallard, J. H. Star, Vol. 28, No. 3, p. 6 (Jan. 15, 1898.) 
—. Some Recent Municipal Gas History." Bemis, Edw se Ww. Forum 25:72 (March, 1898.) 


——,_,““ The Arguments = oy Appeal in the Mutter of the Philadelphia Gas Works.” Am. Gas 
Light J. 68:212 (Feb. 7, 1898. 


—_. The Lease of Philedsiphie Gas Works.” Lewis, Wm. Draper. Q. J. Econ. 12:28 
(Jan. 1898.) 


—. “ The Philadelphia Gas West. ” Dodge, W. E. Elec. Eng. 25:207 (Feb. 24, 1898.) 


** Philadel ye Chap. XIV in “The Land of the Dollar” by G@. W. Steevens. New York, Dodd 
Mead , 1897. 12mo., 316 pp. $1 50. 


“Municipal probes in Philadelphia.’ Burnham. George. Jr. Pages 185-187, * Pro. of the Louis- 
ville Conference for Good City Government,” etc., 1897. 


““ Water Supply, Philadelphia.” Engng. Rec. 37:247 (Feb. 19, 1898.) 
—. “Purify the Water Supply.’ (Editoral.) City and State 4:223 (Jan. 6, 1898.) 


Police. 
New York Police. (See under New York.) 


“Telegraph System, Model Police.”’ City Govt. 4:11 (Jan. 1898.) 


**Political Ideas and Institutions in their Relations to the Conditions of City Life, American.” 


Rowe, Leo S. Pages 75-88, * Pro. of the Louisville Coaference for Good City Government,” 
etc., 1897. 


**Potsdam, Electric Locomotives at.’ Ry. World 7:9 (Jan. 1898.) 


Primary Elections. (See Nominations.) 
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“providence, R. I., Municipal Condition of.” McGuinness, Edwin D. Pages 154-163, ** Pro. of 
the Louisville Conference for Good City Government,” etc., 1897. 


«public Gymnasia,®? Rothery, Guy Cadogan. San. Rec. 21:9 (Jan. 7, 1898.) 
“public Works, An Outline of Municipal Laws Governing.” Mun. Engng. 14:10 (Jan. 1898.) 
Rapid Transit. (See also Street Railways.) 


Boston, Rapid Transit in. (See under Boston.) 
New York, Rapid Transit in. (See under New York.) 


Rhode Island. Water Supply and Sewage Disposal in. (Editorial.) Engng. News 38:349 
(Nov. 25, 1897.) 


“Rochester, N. W., Municipal Reforms in.” Alling, Joseph T. Pages 175-184, *‘ Pro. of the 
Louisville Conference for Good City Government,” etc., 1897. 


«Rome in the Middle Ages, History of the City of.” (Translated from the German.) Gregorovius, F. 
London, Bell & Sons, 1897. Svo., 720 pp. 4s. 6d. 


“Russia, Possibilities for Electric Tramway Construction in.’ Ry. World 7:15 Jan. 1898.) 


St. Louis, Mo. 
“The Municipal Condition of St. Louis Dewart, Frederick W. Pages 218-282, “Pro. of the 
Louisville Conference for Good City Government,” etc., 1897. 
“ Water Works of St. Louis.” Fire & W. 23:50 (Feb. 12, 1898); 23:58 (Feb. 19, 1898.) 


” 


San Francisco, Cal. 

“Charter Freeholders, The Contest for.’ Center, Geo. L. Mchts. Assoc. Rev. Vol. 2, No. 16, 
p. 4 (Dec. 1897); Vol. 2, No. 17, p. 2 GJan. 1898.) 

“ Civil Service.” Star Vol. 27. No. 23, p. 6 (Dec. 4, 1897.) 

“ Civil Service and the Charter.’ Stallard, J.H. Star, Vol. 27, No. 24, p. 7 (Dee. 11, 1897.) 

“Fort Gunnybags.” Overland 31:73 (Jan. 1898.) 

“ Good Government for San Francisco, Mayor Phelan’s Views on.”’ Star Vol. 27, No. 25, p. 9 (Dec. 
18, 1807. ) 

“Municipal Affairs in San Francisco.”” Freud, J. Richard. Pages 249-255, “‘ Pro. of the Louisville 
Conference for Good City Government,” ete., 1897 


“Streets, How San Francisco's are Cleaned.” King, L.M. Mchts. Assoc. Rev. Vol. 2, No. 16, p. 5 
(Dec. 1897.) 


Sanitation. 


“Boards of Health in Rural Municipalities, Practical Suggestions as to the Duties of.” Bryce, 
P_H. Mun. World 8:22 (Feb. 1898.) 


“Boards of Health in Urban Municipalities, Duties of Local.” Bryce, P.H. Mun. World 8:36 
(March 1898.) 


“ Building Construction and Public Health.” Fyfe, Peter. Arch. Nov. 5, 1897. 
“ Building Construction in Relation to Health.”’ (Editoria!.) San. Rec. 20:629 (Dec. 10, 1897.) 


—. *‘ Building Construction in Relation to the Public Health.” Fyfe, Peter. San. Rec. 20:640 
(Dec. 10, 1897.) 


England, Sanitation in. (See under England.) 


“Need for Appointment of Efficient Health Officers, and their Duties.” Bryce, P.H. Mun 
World Vol. 8, No. 1, p. 6 (January, 1898.) , 


“Public Health, ‘ Department’ of.” Sanitarian 39:509 (Dec, 1897.) 
“ Superficial Soils of Cities are Unsanitary, Why the.”’ San. Rec. 21:141 (Feb. 11, 1898.) 


Schools and School Systems of Cities. 
Magdeburg, Schools in. (See Magdeburg.) 
New York Schools. (See under New York.) 
School Buildings, Decoration of. (See under Municipal Art.) 


Scotland, Municipal Heraldry in. (See under Municipal Heraldry.) 
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Sewage Disposal, Sewerage Systems. 
Baltimore, Sewerage in. (See under Baltimore.) 
Budapest, Sewerage System in. (See under Budapest.) 
Charlottenburg, Ger., Sewerage Disposal in. (See under Charlottenburg.) 
Cologne, Sewerage Purification in. (See under Cologne.) 
‘Designs of Town Sew ane Schemes, Some Consideration on the.’ Wood, Fran Eng. 
(London.) Nov. 12, 189 
England, Sewage Disp« va in. (See under England.) 
‘ Filtration of Sewage, The.”’ Crane, Albert S. Mun. Engng. 14:126 (Mar. 1898.) 
—. *‘ Filtration of Sewage through Coal.” Hill, A. Bostwick. Mun. Engng. 14:29 (Jan. 1898) 
Germany, Sewerage in.’ (See Germany.) 
London, Sewers in. (See under London.) 
Massachusetts, Sewage Disposal in. (See under Mass.) 
Medford, Mass., Sewage Construction in. (See under Medford.) 
' ee in Rural Districts, Sewerage."’ Davenport, J. Aldersey. San. Rec. 20:553 (Nov. 19) 
) 
Puri ation of Sewerage by Bacteria, The.” Rideal, Samuel. Jour. Soc. of Arts 46:81 (Dee. 17, 
897.) 
Rhode Island, Sewage Disposal in. (See under Rhode Island.) 
‘ Separate Sewage System, The Advantages of the."” Watson, W.M. Can. Eng. 5:188( Novy, 1897, 
‘Sewer Assessments.”” Mun. Engng. 14:38 (Jan. 1898.) ‘ 
Sewer Pipe, Dimensions of."’. Thompson, A. D. Mun. Engng. 14:123 | March 1898.) 
‘ Sewer Pipe and the Actual Earth P: awe in Trenches, The Strength of. Barbour, Frank A 
J. Assoc. Engng. Soc. 19:198 (Dec. 1897 
Sewerage Disposal and Stream Pollution in the Lower Passaic Valley, New Jersey Engng 
News 39:129 (Feb. 24, 1898.) 
‘** Supervision of Sewerage Work, The.’ Engng. Rec. 37:269 (Feb. 26, 1898.) 
Victoria B. C., Sewerage of. (See under Victoria.) 
Wimbledon, Eng., Sewerage of. (See under Wimbledon.) 


Slaughter Houses. 
Birmingham. (See Birmingham.) 
London, Slaughter Housestin, (See under London.) 


Smoke Nuisance. 
‘** Smoke Nuisance and its Regulation, with Esvecial Reference to the Conditions Prevailing in 
Philadelphia—Improved Furnaces and Mechanical Stokers, The.’ J. Frankl. Inst. 144401 
(Dec. 1897); 145:1 (Jan. 1898) ; 145:107 (Feb. 1898.) 


**Social Failure of the City, The.*? Rogers, Mrs. Emma Winner. Bib. Sac. 55:144 (Jan, 
1898.) 


Streets, Street Building, Street Cleaning, Street Improvements. (See also Pave- 
ments, Paving.) 
New York, Street Cleaning in. (See under New Work.) 
“* Residence Streets.” Simonds,O.C. Park & Cem, 7:244 (Jan, 1898) ; 7:264 (Feb, 1898.) 
San Francisco, Street Cleaning in. (See under San Francisco.) 

“Street Cleaning and the Disposal of a City’s Wastes : Methods and Results and the effect upon 
Public Health, Public Morals, and en Prosperity.’’ Waring, Geo. E., Jr. New York, 
Doubleday and McClure Co., 1898. 12mo., 230 pp. $1.25. 

“Street Cleaning Problem, The.” Seward, J.W. Mun. Engng. Nov, 1897. 


Street Railways. (See also Municipal Control and Municipal Ownership.) 
* Accidents, Street Railway.”’ Robinson, Henry A. St, Ry. Jour. 14:86 (Feb. 1898.) 
** Accounting, Notes on Street Railway.”’ St. Ry. Jour, 14:101 (Feb, 1898.) 
“ Accounting, Open Questions before the ne on a Standard System of Railway.” Kit 
tredge, A. U. St. Ry. Jour. 14:99 (Feb. 1598.) 
Basle Street Railways. (See under Basle.) 
Bergen Electric Tramways. (See Bergen.) 
Boston, Street Railways in. (See under Boston,) 
Cincinnati Street Railways. (See under Cincinnati.) 
Cleveland Street Railways. See under Cleveland.) 
Connecticut Railways. (See under Connecticuts) 
Cork, Electric Railways in. (See under Cork.) 
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Street Railways—Continued. 
“(Cost of Running Street Railways, The.”’ Parsons, Frank. New Time 2:44 (Jan. 18%.) 
“(Courts and Street Railways, The.” St. Ry. Jour. 14:102 (Feb. 1898.) 
Dublin Electric Railways. (See under Dublin.) ; seaaceiel 
ag Ss Pe saith ’ _ 2-95 (Je . 1898); 2:156 (Jan 15, 1898); 2:187 
Se len. 1808 . 228) orton ey Feb. fe 898): fer Cireb. 19, 108 ; 3:343 Feb. 26, 1898.) 
“ Electric Traction.”’ Marshall, Cloyd. Elec. World 30:760 (Dec. 25, 1897); Elec. R. 31:314 (Dec. 29, 















— America, Electric Traction in.” Bell, Louis. Ry. World 7:54 (Feb. 1898.) 
—_ “ Coming Developments in Electric Traction.”’ The L cal Government Journal 27:46 (Jan. 


5 1808 








— Conduits and Cables, Electrical.” Dow, Alex. Engng. News 38:419 Dec. 30, 1897.) 
— Surface Contact Street Railway System.” St. Ry. Rev. 7:832 (Dec. 15, 1897.) 


= ‘‘ The Possibilities and Limitations of Electric Traction.”’ Sprague, Frank J. Engng. M. 
14:553 (Jan. 1898.) 












— ‘Tramways, Electric Traction for.’ Local Government Journal 27:44 (Jan. 15, 1898.) 
England, Electric Tramways in. (See under England.) 
Europe, Electric Railways in. (See under Europe.) 
Georgia Street Railways. (See under Georgia.) 
Germany, Electric Tramways in. (See under Germany.) 
“ Handbook of Street Railroad Location.” Brooks, John P. Engng. News 39:48 (Jan. 20, 1898.) 
“ Laws, Street Railway.’ Clark, Frank Humboldt. St. Ry. R. 8:31 (Jan, 15, 1898.) 
Leeds. Street Railways in. (See under Leeds.) 
Lemberg Electric Tramways. (See under Lemberg.) 
London Tramways. (See under London.) 
Manchester, Tramways in. (See under Manchester.) 
Newcastle, Tramways in. (See under Neweastle.) 
New York Street Railways. (See under New York.) 
Pennsylvania, Street Railways in. (See under Pennsylvania.) 
“Power from Lighting Stations, Tramway.’ Ry. World 7:21 (Jan. 1898.) 
Russia, Street Railways in. (See under Russia.) 



















‘Safety Devices and Precautions for Electric Railways.’ Mun. Rec. & Ad. Vol. 2, No. 2, p. 36. 
(Dec. 18, 1897.) 





Toronto, Street Railways in. (See under Toronto.) 
Vienna Railroads. (See under Vienna.) 
Washington Street Railways. 













































t. (See under Washington.) 
w01 
Subways. Glasgow District Subway. (See under Glasgow.) 
an Suresnes, The New Municipal Buildings of. (‘*Les Nouveaux Edifices Communaux de la 
Ville de Suresnes*’.) La Revue Technicque Oct. 25, 1897. 
Tammany Hall. (See also New York.) 
vee “Tammany Hall and the Dorr Rebellion.” Mowry, Arthur M. Am. Hist. R. 3:292 (Jan. 1898.) 
Taxation, Local and Municipal. (See under Assessments, Special.) 
“ American Tax Methods.”’ Taussig, F. W. Ind. 50:137 (Feb. 3, 1898.) 
1pon Evils. “ Evils of Tax Administration.” Bemis, Edward W. Ind. 50:140 (Feb. 3, 1898.) 
‘ork, —. “ The Three Fundamental Evils.” Seligman, Edwin R. A. Ind. 50:138 (Feb. 3, 1898.) 
Glasgow, Taxation in. (See under Glasgow.) 
“Isan Ideal System Possible *’ Means, D. McG. Ind. 50:139 (Feb. 3, 1898.) 
“ Phases of Taxation in New York State.’ Roberts, James A. Ind. 50:141 (Feb. 3, 1898.) 
“The California Mortgage Tax.” Plehn, Cari C. Ind. 50:143 (Feb. 3, 1898.) 
Telephone Service of Cities. 
Kite Cleveland, Telephones in. (See under Cleveland.) 


Detroit Telephone Co. (See under Detroit.) 
Glasgow, Telephone Inquiry in. (See under Glasgow.) 


Toronto. 





? ~ Railways and ,the People—Toronto’s Example."’ Parsons, Frank. 
(Feb, 1898.) 


“Municipal Buildings, Toronto, The New.” Can. Arch. Dec. 1897. 
“Municipal Toronto.” Gregory, W. D. Outlook 582351 (Feb. 5, 1898.) 


New Time 2:113 
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Trenton, 
* Paving in Trenton, Brick.’’ Haven, C.C. City Govt. 3:193 (Dec. 1897.) 


Uruguay. 
Local Administration in Uruguay (‘‘ La yang ag Local en a Uruguay.’’) DePena, 
Carlos Maria. Revista Internacional 6:121 (Nov. 1897); 7 (Dec. 1897. 


**Victoria, B. C., The Sewerage of.’ (Paper and Discussion.) Mohun, E. Tr. Can. Soc. C. Eng, 
10:75. 


Vienna. 
“ City Improvements between the Park and Theatre in Vienna.” (Die Regulirung des Stadttheiles 
vom Stadtparke bis zum Theater a. d. Wien.) Hudetz, Jos. Zeitschr. d. Oesterr. Ing. u. Arch, 
Ver. Oct. 22, 1897. 
“ Railway. The Vienna City.”’ Glaser’s Annalen Dec. 1, 1897. 


dees Municipal “’ Richardson, Charles. Pages 256-260, * Pro. of the Louisville Conference 
for Good City Government,”’ etc., 1897. 


Washington, D.C. 
Street Railways. ‘Changing a Cable Street Railway to a Conduit Electric System in Washington, 
D.C” Engng. News 39:124 (Feb. 24, 1898.) . 
—. ‘* Work on the Capital Traction, Washingten, ” St. Ry. Rev. 8:14 (Jan. 15, 1898.) 
“The Capital and the Capitol.” Chap. XI in “The Land of the Dollar” by G. W. Steevens. 
New York, Dodd, Mead & Co., 1897. 12mo., 316 pp. $1.50 
“ Viaduct, Washington, D. C., Competitive Designs for the Connecticut Avenue."’ Engng. News 
39:54 (Jan. 27,1898.) 


Water Supplies of Cities. 
Bellary Water Supply. (See under Bellary.) 
Boston. Water Supply of. (See under Boston.) 
Chillicothe Water Works. (See under Chillicothe.) 
Cincinnati Water System. (See under Cincinnati.) 
**Cost of Water Plants.” City Govt. 4:61 (Feb. 1898.) 
Cumberland, Md., Pollution of Water Supply of. (See under Cumberland.) 
Detroit Water Works Department (See under Detroit.) 
England, Water Supply in. (See under England.) 
** Filtration, Mechanical.”’ Bristowe, Frederick. San. Rec. 21:201 (Feb. 25, 1898.) 
* Investigation of Water Supply.”’ Newell, F.H. Mun. Engng. 14:76 (Feb. 1898.) 
Kowloon Water Works. (See under Kowloon.) 
Landsberg-on-the-Wartha, Prussia, Water Works of. (See under Landsberg-on-the- 
Wartha.) 
**Loss of Water from Pipes.”” Engng. Rec. 37:279 (Feb. 26, 1898.) 
Massachusetts, Water Supply in. (See under Mass.) 
“Mt. Vernon, New York, Sand Filtration at.” (See under Mit. Vernon.) 
New York Water Supply. (See under New York.) 
Petrolea Water Works. (See under Petrolea.) 
Philadelphia Water Supply. (See under Philadelphia.) 
> Peter 18 of Water and its Correction, The.’ Middleton, Reginald E. Mun. Engng. 14:17 
ar. 1808.) 
—. Contamination of Wells. The. (‘‘Sur la Contamination des Puits.”’) Duclaux, M. Comp 
tes =e 125 :913 (Dee. 6, 1897.) 
—. ‘River Pollution.’’ Dechan, Bailie. San. Rec. 20:613 (Dec. 3, 1897.) 
** Procuration of Water Supply, The.” Sarles, W.T. San. Rec. 20:727 (Dec. 31, 1897.) 
“ Purifying Plant, A Water.” Stillman, Howard. Trans. Am. Soc. of Mech. Engs. Dec. 1897. 
Rhode Island, Water Supply in. (See under Rhode Island.) 
“*Safe-Guarding of Water Supplies, The.’ San. Rec. 21:38 (Jan, 14, 1898.) 
St. Louis, Water Works of. (See under St. Louis.) 
- Woenenaiet Water Works Reservoir and Dam.’’ Cook, Byron I. Jour, N. Water Works Ass. 
Sept. 1897. 


Wilmington. 
“Gas Works of Wilmington, Del.’ Am. Gas Light J. 68:133 (Jan. 24, 1898.) 


**Wimbledon, Eng., the Sewerage of.’ Fuertes, James H. Engng. Rec. 37:232 (Feb. 12, 18%.) 


Workingmen, Condition of, in Cities. (See Housing of the Working Classes, 
Unemployment.) 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES 


OF THE 
WRITERS IN MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS FOR MARCH, 1898. 


Junius F. HarpeR.—Born in 1865 at New Haven, Conn. Attended public 
schools and served apprenticeship with practicing architect there. Removed to New 
York city in 1886, earning a livelihood as a draughtsman in architects’ offices while 
continuing his study of the sciences. Went to Chicago in 1891, and was engaged in 
the Construction Department of the World’s Fair. Returned to New York and began 
practice of architecture in 1894. Was awarded the gold medal of the Architectural 
League of New York in 1889, and has been accorded considerable recognition in matteis 
f architectural design. Is a member of the National Sculpture Society and of the Fine 
Arts Federation. Is interested in amateur athletics and physical education. Is Vice- 
President of the Amateur Athletic Union of the United States. Became identified in 
1896 with the movement looking towards the establishment of public recreation 
places and playgrounds in New York city. 


CHaRLES Ro“irnson Lams.—Born in New York city, 1860. While at college, 
commenced the study of art at the Art Students’ League, working in the evening life 
class under William Sartain. After leaving college, supplemented his art studies 
with a practical training in architecture, combining both in his professional work of 
interior and memorial art designing. Was the youngest president of the Art Students’ 
League, and under his presidency, the League was transferred to East Twenty-third 
street-—at that time the largest series of art studios occupied by any art school in the 
city. Asa member of the Architectural League of New York, worked for the housing 
in one building of this society with the Art Students’ League and the Society of Ameri- 
can Artists. This also resulted in the Fine Arts Society, of which Mr. Lamb still is a 
trustee. Was a member of the Board of Control and a Vice-President of the Architec- 
tural League. Has been active in directing the work of the League toward the 
“Allied Arts.” Joined in the formation of the National Sculpture Society and is at 
present its Second Vice-President. Was one of the founders of the National Society of 
Mural Painters, organized in 1895, and during the first two years held the offices of 
Corresponding Secretary and of Recording Secretary. At the present time i8 delegate 
from the Architectural League to the Fine Arts Federatiou, which represents the entire 
art movement in New York. Has frequently visited Europe for the purpose of study, ° 
particularly of architectural and memorial art, and through such study has become 
especially interested in decorative work and its development in this country. 


Karu Francis THEODORE BiTteR.—Born in Vienna in 1867. Acquired his 
early education in the public schools of his native city. At the age of fourteen entered 
a2 industrial art school. Studied three years at the Vienna Academy of Fine Arts under 
Prof. Helmer, at the same time acquiring the art of stone carving, and engaging upon 
sculptural work upon the public buildings of Vienna. After leaving the Academy 
was engaged by J. Kaffsack, the sculptor, upon a model for the monument to Empe- 
tor William I. Worked under Professor Echtermayer at Braunschweig. Came to 
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the United States in 1889, and after successfully competing for the Astor Memoria) 
Bronze Gates of Trinity Church, New York, established his own studio in 1891. Dur. 
ing the following years was entrusted by the late Richard M. Hunt, George B. Pog; 
and other architects, with the sculptural decoration of several notable buildings, such 
as the residences of Mr. C. P. Huntington in‘'New York, Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, at 
Newport; Grace Church, Utica; etc. In 1893, executed the groups and sculptures of 
the Administrative and Liberal Arts Buildings of the Columbian Exposition at Chicag 
Since that time has made several panels and pediments for the Broad street siation of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad in Philadelphia and for other large buildings. Was also com- 
missioned to make a bronze statue of Dr. Pepper of Pliladelpbia and other portrait 
busts. For the last years has been engaged in carrying out the very extensive sculp. 
tural friezes, figures and other decorations in Mr. George Vanderbilt's residence, 
Biltmore House, N. C. Is a member of numerous art societies and committees 


Epwin How.LanD BLAsHFIELD.—Born in New York city, December 15th, 1848, 
Went to Paris in 1867 and entered the Atelier Bonnat, remaining there several years. 
Exhibited in the Paris Salon in 1874, 1875, 1876, 1877, 1878, 1879, 1881, and also in 189] 
and 1892. Has spent nearly twenty years in Europe, principally in France and Italy, 
Has also visited Greece and passed two winters in Egypt, making many studies in 
both countries. His larger works have been several Roman subjects painted for the 
Salon in 1877, 1878 and 1879; and later, ‘‘ The Choir Boys,” 1891 ; ‘‘ The Bells,” 1892; 
‘Angel with the Flaming Sword,” 1892; dome in the Liberal Arts Building of the 
Chicago Fair, lunette in the Bank of Pittsburg, decoration of the drawing room in the 
house of C. P. Huntington, decoration of a room in the house of H. McK. Twombly, 
panel in the Lawyers’ Club, piano decorated for Mrs. G. W. C. Drexel, decoration of 
the great central dome and lantern of the Congressional_Library in Washington, and 
ceiling painting in the ball room of the Astoria. Is now doing a series of decorations 
for the library of Mr. G. W. C. Drexel of Philadelphia, and a panel for the new Ap- 
pellate Court building of New York city. Has painted a number of portraits, and in 
collaboration with Mrs. Blashfield, written a number of magazine articles, principally 
upon the Italian cities. Has lectured upon the art of the Italian old masters at Har 
vard, Yale, the Metropolitan Museum and elsewhere. 


Freperick Stymutz LamMs.—Born in New York city in 1863. While at college 
he began the study of art which he continued at the Art Students’ League, 1880, work 
ing there for two years and going to Paris in 1882. Studied drawing and paintingat 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and under M.M. Boulanger and Jules Lefebvre, also sculp- 
ture at the Petite Ecole des Beaux Arts, under M. Millett. Returned to New York 
in 1886.’ Having become interested in decorative work during his study in Europe 
has given himself, since his return, almost exclusively to this field. Is a member and 
active worker of the Art Students’ League, the Architectural League, the National 
Sculpture Society, the National Society of Mural Painters, and at the present time one 
of the latter Society’s representatives in the Fine Arts Federation. Received for mural 
work an honorable mention at the World’s Exposition, Chicago ; a gold medal at the 
Exposition, Atlanta, Ga., and has been and is engaged upon many important civic and 
private commissions. Through such work has become especially interested in the 
development of civic, economic and political questions in which art can unquestion 
ably do much to formulate higher ideals. 


Joun DEWritrr WarNER.—(For biographical note, see September number, 1897 
Vol. I, No. 3, p. 601.) 
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EDITORIAL NOTE. 


Not merely are the questions of street cleaning and the disposal of 
the city’s refuse among the most important of those to the discussion of 
which Municrpat Arrarrs is devoted, but their consideration is a pecu- 
liarly essential feature of any review of the forces which make for or 
against The City’s Health. 

We were prepared, therefore, to fully review what we had expected 
would be the officially issued Report of the Department of Street Clean- 
ing. This Report was, however, suppressed by the present Administra- 
tion, and we saw no other way of adequately treating the subject than to 
print the report in full as a supplement to this number. “ Not only 
does it indicate a rare quality of performance by the enthusiastic young 
men of the Department, who did so much to make its work notable and 
noted, but it shows also something of the disreputable condition in which 
the preceding Administration turned its charge over to Mayor Strong.” 

We are glad to note also that a limited edition has also been issued 


by public spirited citizens, and to acknowledge the extent to which their 


action has helped make possible an enterprise that might otherwise have 


been beyond our resources. 





THE REFORM OF THE PRIMARY. 


By Grorce L. Recorp. 


The growth of the machine and the power of the boss (which has been 
attracting wide attention of late) has steadily increased from year to 
year. Unless we admit that the boss system is fairly representative of 
the intelligence and wishes of the mass of the voters, there must be some 
way materially to change for the better existing political conditions. No 
man who thoroughly believes in the democratic idea, and in the intelli- 
gence and honesty of the people, can admit that the average candidate 
put up by our political machines is the deliberate preference of any con- 
siderable body of the voters. The source of the power of the political 
machine, comprehensively stated, is the convention system as generally 
in use in the United States. The convention is the root of all political 
evil. As long as the convention is maintained as a part of our nominat- 
ing system, so long will the power of political machines be unbroken, 
and, on an average, the worst men that the people can be induced to elect 
will be nominated. When the convention is abolished, candidates will 
be nominated without the aid and in spite of any political machine. 
That the convention is in fact an evil is a matter of experience. That it 
can be shown to be an evil, in reason and in theory, I will attempt to 
prove. 

It is a matter of universal experience that the choice of a political 
convention is not usually the choice of the mass of the voters of the 
party. There are exceptions to this rule, of course, and it often happens 
that the choice of a convention (particularly national conventions) proves 
to be a fortunate one in the event. But, nevertheless, it is the rule that 
the candidate is not the choice of the voters. Usually, the choice of a 
convention is either the result of a deal or a compromise between fac- 
tions, no one of which is strong enough to secure the nomination of its 
favorite. As the importance of the office decreases, the convention drifts 
into the control of one man or of a machine, and meets simply to ratify 
the choice previously made by the party leaders or the boss. 
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THE CONVENTION SYSTEM—AN EVIL. 


We have seen this system in complete working order in some of our 
states to such an extent that it is fairly within the truth to state that the 
people have no choice whatever in the selection of their party candidates. 
That this should be so is natural, and, on reflection, the reason for it 
immediately appears. A convention is made up of delegates who are 
selected at the primaries. These primaries are under the control of 
political parties and are held at times and places selected by the party 
leaders. The time of holding the primaries is usually inconvenient, and 
the place is usually both inconvenient and obscure. The actual voting 
issurrounded by no safeguards. The delegate usually has not committed 
himself to any candidate. The average voter, therefore, is confronted 
by this condition: He seldom knows where or when his primary is to be 
held; if he does know, his experience tells him that, if he goes to that 
primary, he will find on the ticket, especially in cities, a list of men, 
nearly all of whom are comparatively unknown to him; further, he has 
no knowledge of the candidate for whom the delegate will cast his vote 
in the convention. Here is the root of the evil. Here is the explana- 
tion of the apathy of the average voter in reference to primaries. Here 
is the true and philosophical explanation of why the average voter will 
not attend a primary. Lroadly speaking, the reason is that at such 
primary he performs no useful function. He expresses no real choice, 
and he influences in no way the selection of the candidate of his party. 
The average man has a definite and positive preference as to who shall be 
the candidate of his party for a given office. This is true in the city and 
inthe country. The convention system prevents the average voter from 
expressing this choice or preference, and thus destroys all interest in the 
primary. 

Consider our experience relative to the election of a president. It 
was the intention of the founders of our government that the people 
should vote for electors in the different states. These electors were to 
come together at a stated time and select as president of the United States 
the man who, in their judgment, was best fitted for the position. These 
electors were really delegates to a convention, and were to use their judg- 
ment and exercise their discretion. But, as we all know, this system soon 


fell into disuse, and now the elector exercises no discretion or preference 
of hisown. Suppose the system had continued as it was planned. Sup 
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pose in the year 1896 we had been called on in the different states to vote 
for electors who were not pledged in any way as to whom they should 
select as president, but were at liberty to select a democrat, or a repub- 
lican, or a populist, or a prohibitionist, or some man who had not publicly 
been mentioned as a candidate. How much interest would be taken jn 
such an election? What percentage of the voters would attend the polls 
on election day? The answer is plain. Such a system would destroy all 
interest in the election. Very few would even go to the polls, and gen. 
eral apathy would exist. That is the trouble with the primary as it 
exists to-day. The selection of a delegate is neither interesting, useful 
or profitable. It involves the taking of pains and the incurring of 
trouble for no tangible purpose. In the city, the primary is usually held 
in the back part of a saloon for an hour in the evening and on insufficient 
notice. <A tired man will not leave his home to attend this primary for 
the purpose of selecting from several men, more or less obscure, one or 
two delegates whose action at a convention to be held at a distant day he 
cannot forecast. This is the rule of human experience and is perfectly 
natural. 

After the delegates are chosen, between the time of their selection 
and the convention, they are subjected to all kinds of improper influence 
for and against certain candidates. The average delegate hopes that his 
personal fortunes will be affected by the selection of this or that man, 
and the actual selection of candidates under these conditions is the result 
of motives among which that of expeeted personal advantage is predom- 
inant. 

DIRECT VOTE AT THE PRIMARY. 

What, then, is the remedy? It is the abolition of the convention 
system, root and branch, and the substitution therefor of a system provid- 
ing for the selection of the candidates of political parties by direct voting 
at primary elections, called at a convenient time and place, and conducted 
by public officials. As a result of many years of study of the existing 
political conditions and the causes thereof, I have worked out a primary 
system which, I believe, will establish conditions of political life and 
political action which this generation has never known, and which would 
be fatal to the boss and the machine. 

The system, in substance, is as follows: 

1. All conventions of delegates are abolished and nominations are 
made by direct vote of the people, a plurality ruling. 
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2. The first registry day is placed four or five weeks before election 
day, and is made a primary or nominating day for all parties. The reg- 
istry board at the several places of registry acts not only as a board of 
registry, as now, but also as a primary or nominating election board, for 
all political parties and during the whole day, exactly as at a regular elec- 
tion. 

3. Only official ballots can be used, which are made up as follows: 
Any fifty voters belonging to any political party can sign a certificate 
requesting the city clerk, the county clerk, or the secretary of state, as 
the case may be, to print upon the official primary ballot of said party 
the name of the person named in said certificates as the candidate of their 
party for the office or offices named in the certificate. The effect, of this 
is that all shades of opinion will be represented on the primary ticket. 

4. The city clerk or the county clerk, as the case may be, prints a 
separate official ballot for each party, or a blanket ballot, if preferred. 
This ballot contains all the names, alphabetically arranged, which have 
been filed with the said clerks or the secretary of state by the certificates 
above stated. 

5. The city or county clerk hires suitable rooms for the registry and 
primary election in each precinct, precisely as at present, and causes the 
booths now in use on election day to be set up there, and distributes to 
the registry or nominating election board the official ballots, made up 
and printed as above stated. 

6. The voter on registry day comes to his precinct registry place, 
registers, announces his party affiliation, receives from the board an offi- 
cial ballot of his political party, enters the booth, makes a mark opposite 
the names of the candidates whom he favors for each office for which a 
candidate is to be voted for, and then deposits this ballot in the box 
exactly as at a regular election. If preferred, the ballots of all parties 
could be given to each voter, and he could be allowed to vote then with- 
out declaring his party affiliation. 

7. At the close of the day, the registry and election board counts all 
the ballots, and sends a certificate to the city or county clerk, stating the 
number of votes cast for each candidate on the ballot of each party. 

8. The city or county clerk, or secretary of state, from these returns 
ascertains which candidate has the plurality on the ticket of each party. 
The candidate¢ having the plurality of all the votes on each party ticket 
is declared to be the nominee of that party for the office in question, and 
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his name is printed by the city or county clerk on the official ballot of 
that party which is prepared for the regular election. 


ITS ADVANTAGES. 

The advantages of this plan are manifold and obvious. There is the 
widest publicity concerning the time and place of holding the primaries, 
At present, few know when or where primaries are held, and whenever 
a bitter factional fight is on in any party, the dominant faction calls the 
primaries at an inopportune time and at inconvenient places, so as to pre 
vent a large vote. As a matter of fact, few voters know where or when 
their party primary is to be held, but everybody knows where and when 
to register. Under the proposed system, the act of participating in a 
primary would consume but little more time than the act of registering 
itself. ; 

Secondly, interest in the primaries would be vastly greater than form- 
erly. For the reasons previously stated, few now care to attend the 
primaries, because they can only vote for a delegate to a convention, 
whose action at such convention is uncertain, and often exactly contrary 
to the preference of the voter at the primary. Under the proposed plan, 
every man can make known directly what persons he prefers to have as 
the candidates of his party, at a convenient time and place, and without 
extra trouble, the act of registry and voting being practically identical. 
This would result in an exceedingly large vote at the primary. 

Thirdly, this system would result in the selection of better men as 
candidates for office, or, rather, the selection of candidates under better 
conditions. The present system practically disfranchises the mass of the 
voters of a party, and confines the selection of candidates to professional 
politicians and bosses, who select as candidates the men that can be 
depended upon to work for private or partisan ends. The plan suggested 
throws open the privilege of selecting candidates to the whole people, 
and the successful candidate owes nothing to any machine or set of poli- 
ticians. In a convention, the average delegate votes largely as his per 
sonal interests dictate. He hopes to benefit personally. At a primary 
participated in by the bulk of the voters of a party, the average voter 
would cast his vote secretly in a booth, and usually this vote would neces 
sarily be cast without any hope of private or personal advantage. A cot 
vention is actuated by the hope of personal advantage. At a primary 
where the direct vote prevails, the average voter, in the nature of things, 

can have no personal motive in casting his vote, and his action at such 
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primary is necessarily unselfish and for the best interests of his party, as 
he sees it. The mass can hope for no office or political reward. 

Then again, under the present system, the voter, on election day, is 
often compelled to choose between voting for an unfit man or for a 
nominee of an opposing party. No other alternative exists. The plan 
presented above sets apart a day for the selection of candidates, and the 
single question of fitness, separated from all other questions, is then passed 
upon by the voters for each party, under conditions which attract the 
mass of such voters and secure the selection of candidates by them, unin- 
fluenced by motives of personal or private advantage. 

Further, the change in the conditions surrounding public officials 
should not be forgotten. To-day, if an official elected by the people 
desires re-election, he must have the support of the machine at the 
primary. To obtain this support he must obey the machine, and the 
requirements of the machine are usually incompatible with the public 
interest. If the system advocated prevailed, the public official would 
cater to the people, not to the machine; that is, he would so act as to 
strengthen his hold upon the mass of the voters. 


Test this plan and the foregoing arguments by the conditions prevail- 
ing in the municipal election in New York city last fall. On the demo- 
cratic side the candidate for mayor was the personal selection of Croker. 
The democratic voters had no voice in the selection. It is obvious that 
Van Wyck was not the popular choice of the Tammany voters. Under 
the system proposed, every shade of factional opinion in the democratic 
party, in and out of Tammany, would have had its representative upon 
the official primary ticket. On the republican side, Seth Low, General 
Tracy and others would have appeared in the primary ticket representing 
the different shades of opinion in that party. There would have been no 
citizens’ union, because there would have been no need for one. For 
weeks before the primary or the first registry day, a vigorous campaign 
in the newspapers, on the stump, and in campaign literature would have 
been carried on. This would have aroused intense interest in the ranks 
of all parties. Every voter would have had a personal preference, and 
all those who registered (some 300,000) would certainly have stepped 
into the booth and voted at the primary. If over 100,000 democratic 
voters and an equal number of republicans had participated in this 
primary, is it not plain that neither Platt nor Croker could have con- 
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trolled the result? The successful candidate on each side would neces. 
sarily have been a man of great popular strength. Such a man would 
be neither an unknown nor a weak man, for such men are never popular, 

The stream cannot rise higher than its source. The direct vote at a 
registry day primary may not produce ideal candidates, but it will pro 
duce, on the average, candidates fairly representative of the masses of 
the voters in each party, and it will impose upon them no obligations 
except the obligation to serve the people. 





THE RELATION OF THE GAS SUPPLY TO THE PUBLIC.* 
Proressor Jonun H. Gray. 


Within the last decade the gas supply in nearly all the important 
cities of the country has passed into the control of a few great syndicates. 
A vigorous agitation for public ownership of this monopoly has also 
developed. ‘This agitation rests more upon a keen sense of wrong than 
upon acknowledged scientific principles. Accurate statistics do not 
exist, and the gateways to the history of these industries are closed to the 
outside world by the directors of these syndicates. Until some method 
of securing accurate statistical facts is found, those in favor of increasing 
municipal functions in this direction must grope in the dark and proceed 
upon questionable information. Likewise, if this popular movement is 
to be opposed at all, it must be opposed, not with a priori arguments 
concerning the functions of government, but by a scientific demonstration 
of the probable economic loss of public ownership. Such demonstration 
can come only from a statistical comparison of results. 

Particularly is this true of the gas industry. Its isolated facts are 
wknown even to many of those actively engaged in it.+ Not only are 
the facts unknown, but, in the present state of suffrage, popular opinion 
and legislation, it is impossible to bring them to light. But if we could 
set into immediate operation investigating committees, which could, and 
would, publish all the accounts of the companies, the material would fur- 
nish such a chaotic aggregation as would be of very indirect service only 
for the discussion suggested. 

I pray you will not misunderstand me. A great economic, as well as 
social and political interest, is involved. And while, at this stage of de- 





[* At the meeting of the American Economic Association at Cleveland, Ohio, last 
December, considerable discussion was given to ‘‘the economic questions involved in 
the distribution of gas, water and electric lighting.” This paper is in the main the same 
as the address given by Professor Gray upon this subject, a few alterations having been 
made necessary by the change in time and place. A portion of the address has been 
printed in the ‘‘ Proceedings” of the Association, but the value of the address and the 
mportance of the subjects discussed are such as to demand wider consideration than 
has heretofore been given them.—Ep1Tor. ] 


+Cf. Barker, Convention Labor Bureaus, Albany, 1896, p. 114. 
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velopment, that economic interest cannot be scientifically discussed for 
want of suitable data, the means of creating the data, and the necessity 
and desirability of such data, can be considered. In saying that the eco- 
nomic question cannot be scientifically discussed at this time, I simply 
mean that such discussion is of little real value. For, I take it, the desire 
of all is not to invoke a discussion of the economic desirability, necessity 
or results of a pure, safe and cheap supply of gas, but rather, assuming 
such a desirability, to discuss the means by which such a supply may be 
most advantageously procured. If this supposition is correct, present 
discussions, however desirable and important, can scarcely with propriety 
be called economic. Much preliminary work of a political, educational 
and statistical character must be done before the material for an economic 
discussion emerges. 

The great practical problem which confronts us to-day is how to get 
the gas companies to keep their books and accounts in an honest, uniforn, 
intelligible and scientific manner, and then, having done that, how to 
induce or compel them to give these accounts to the public. Until we 
can get at the accounts as they are kept, and can cause them to be kept 
properly, we shall never be able to prevent corporate abuses nor to dis- 
cuss the economic advantages or disadvantages of any system of owner- 
ship or management. 


What, then, is the probability that, at present, a government investiga- 
tion* would obtain sufficient information to answer the economic ques 
tions involved in the question of publie vs. private ownership of gas 
works? First, as to publicly owned gas works. It is well known that the 
number of such plants is very small, and, with a single exception, the 
works themselves comparatively insignificant. Although most excellent 
schedules should be submitted, so many of the answers would be mere 
estimates as to make the returns of comparatively little use. Their value 
would be further impaired by the fact that many of those making these 
estimates would not have sufficient knowledge of the business tomake even 
good guesses. We cannot safely assume that these schedules would be 
filled with more care, skill or honesty than are used in making up the 
published reports of the works. Any one at all familiar with these 
reports knows that they are so imperfect as to be useless for scientific 


w[* Such an investigation is now in progress under the general supervision of the 
United States Department of Labor.—Ep1ror. ] 
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purposes. Very frequently officials in the same works will give entirely 
different statements of the cost of the same items. This comes not from 
a desire to misrepresent, but from the confused state of accounts. 
To use a single illustration from the reports of the Philadelphia 
works some years ago, if the number of street lamps, the size of the 
burners, and the total amount consumed all be given correctly, the citi- 
zens of Philadelphia must be even sleepier than is commonly supposed, 
for the figures call for a schedule of sixteen hours a day for street light- 
ing, for every day in the year.* This, too, is in regard to an item in 
which there is little apparent motive for misrepresentation. Whereas, 
in the present condition of municipal politics and morality, the tempta- 
tion to deceive by a good showing may be irresistible at some points. In 
short, I believe that the methods of book-keeping at these municipal 
plants (with the exception of those in Massachusetts, of which I shall 
speak later), are such as to make it impossible to find out, even by an 
expert who may be in charge of the works, the more important items 
desired, such as the cost of manufacturing, or distributing, or the amount 
of capitalization or depreciation. If the accounts of each system of 
works were kept scientifically, at any one time, the frequent changes of 
date for beginning the fiscal year and in systems of book-keeping, would 
vitiate the results, even though each system be good in itself. It 
goes without saying that such changes render impossible comparison of 
results at different works. As far as the selling price is concerned, that 
is already known in a majority of cases. On the other hand, the data 
for determining the cost to the consumer may be impossible of attain- 
ment, because sufficiently frequent and accurate tests of the illuminating 
power and purity of the gas are not made and properly recorded. 


In the case of the Massachusetts works under public ownership, the 
state commission has required a uniform fiscal year, and has done much 
to educate the municipal authorities in the way of uniform, intelligible 
and scientific book-keeping and reporting. But even here the cities and 


towns have much to learn in the matters referred to. Besides, it is under- 
stood that the imperfection in the accounts themselves is the only reason 
why the gas commission has not published the returns. In fact, the 
commission has already intimated that, having reduced the accounts to a 





*See Report made to the City Government of Boston by the Commission of which 
Mr. C. F. Choate was chairman, page 57. 
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reasonably satisfactory condition, it will publish more detailed statements 
in future reports. 

Another great drawback in regard to the publicly owned works is the 
fact that this form of ownership is in most instances so new that even 
where genuine experts are in charge they can scarcely tell the financial 
results of such recent experiments. 


If we turn our attention now from the publicly owned works to the 
larger part of the field, we find it occupied by private corporations. Here 
we are confronted by all, or nearly all, the imperfections noted in the 
case of the public companies. In addition, we find the insurmountable 
difficulty that the facts as recorded in the books of the companies are 
regarded by those in charge as the legitimate trade secrets of a strictly 
private business. But this view of the case does not conform to the 
economic, political or social needs of this age. It does, however, follow 
naturally from the history of the dealing of the American public with 
this industry. It is, also, a logical inference from the decisions of our 
courts on this subject. If we leave out of account some very recent 


statutes of Massachusetts, we must conclude that a gas company is legally 


a private* corporation, with no obligations to the public save such as are 
to its own private advantages, and such as it specifically imposes upon 
itself voluntarily by contract, at private law. Search the annals of the 
gas industry of America, and you will find but one manager who believed 
that the public interest in the business was so great that the public hada 
right to know all the financial and business transactions of the company. 

Now, the nature of the gas industry requires that it should be con- 
ducted, in any given city or locality, as a monopoly; but unregulated 
monopoly always sooner or later leads to oppression and abuse. The 
average American makes no distinction between regulated and unregu- 
lated monopoly, and has but little faith in government control over gas 
companies or any other monopolies. He, therefore, hates monopoly, and 
is always in a fighting attitude towards the gas company, which he regards 
as an actual, but not a necessary, monopoly. The proposed weapon of 
warfare is usually a competing company. This opens the way for whole 
sale blackmail on the part of the corrupt municipal councillor and legis 
lator, and the “land pirate,” under the name of promoter. The gas 
business has been unusually profitable, both to the investors and to the 





*(Mass.) 12 Allen, p. 191 
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managers who speculate in the securities; so much so, that the companies 
have preferred the chance of fighting or buying off so-called attempts at 
competition, or, if worst comes to worst, of combining with the new 
company, and thus saddling the expense on the public, rather than make 
the affairs of the company known to the public. It goes without saying 
that, if the monopoly were unregulated and competition unattempted, the 
profits would be such as to arouse public opposition, the moment the facts 
became known. In short, abnormally high profits, or the hope of such, 
make the companies want to keep their accounts secret, while a blind 
belief that injury or threatened injury to the company will make it 
to terms advantageous to the public, prevents any rational 
attempt to get at the facts. Let me not be misunderstood. ‘The men 
engaged in the gas industry are no worse and no better than other men 
under like temptations. For every outrage against public interests 
perpetrated by the companies, it would, probably, be easy to find as dark 
a one inflicted upon the companies by the public. 

Turning to the legislative history of the industry, we find that not 
nearly all the states have reserved the right of ascertaining what private 
corporations do by an actual inspection and audit of their books, or have 
required by statute that the companies keep their books in such a manner 
as to render such knowledge, if attainable, of much use for statistical 
comparison. It is scarcely necessary to remark that the frequently recur- 
ring statutory provision requiring sworn returns from these companies 
is psychologically unscientific, morally degrading and economically use- 
less, where no right and practice of verification of such reports exists. 

Some commonwealths reserve the formal right of audit and inspec- 
tion; but, in most cases, the bad traditions of administration, the well- 
cnown hostility of the corporations to the exercise of this right, and the 
recognized weakness of the state governments make such an effective 
examination practically impossible. In fact, the corporations often exel 
cise a direct and powerful influence on the election and appointment to 


office, with a view to keeping the governments incapable of enforcing 
this right. 


As a matter of fact, but one American commonwealth has ever suc- 
ceeded in finding out substantially what the gas companies have actually 
done. I refer to the annual returns made since 1885 to the Board of 
Gas and Electric-Light Commissioners of Massachusetts and to the special 
legislative investigation of the Boston companies in 1893. But it is 
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highly doubtful if even Massachusetts (probably the best governed of 
our states) could ever have got at these facts except under a tacit agree- 
ment on the part of the commission to withhold these returns from the 


public. The commission has been severely criticised for not publishing 


all it knows about the companies. In my own opinion such a publication 
would have been premature, and would have destroyed the possible use- 
fulness of the commission at the very beginning of its career. Not that 
such publication, in a better state of popular education and business 
ethics, may not be highly desirable and perfectly safe, but the question 
for the last decade, and probably for the coming one is, not what is ideally 
desirable, but what is practicable? What is attainable? There is no 
doubt that our age has become so thoroughly commercialized, and the 
corporations have been allowed to practice all sorts of abuses and conduct 
business without effective state regulations so long that, in the present 
backward condition of political education and disorganized public admin- 
istration, the private corporations are stronger than the governments. I 
believe, therefore, that it is not too much to say that, until political edu- 
cation is further developed, public spirit more thoroughly aroused, and 
publie opinion better organized and directed, reform and advance toward 
the ideal are to be made, not by the enactment of penal or compulsory 
statutes, but by a gradual process of compromise and education looking 
towards getting control of the accounts and thus checking over-capitaliza- 
tion. This education must apply to both parties. That is, the popular 
opinion which controls elections and enacts statutes and ordinances must 
be educated into more deliberation and more respect for legitimately 
vested interests, while the vested interests concerned must be taught more 
and more that not all public opinion, but ill-formed and ill-directed pub- 
lic opinion only, is dangerous to honestly invested and decently managed 
capital. 

The companies, when they get into difficulties with the public, use 
honeyed phrases about the interests of the public in what they falsely call 
“their ” business, and wind up by proposing to pay to the public treasury 
a certain percentage of gross receipts as compensation for privileges. 
They are always careful in such cases to make sure that no provision is 
made by which the public can find out what their gross receipts are. 
They usually set prices which are doubtless greatly in excess of what 
would be necessary, if they were guaranteed from raids and so-called 
competition. They then give a very much less extensive service than 
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the social welfare demands and interpret their contracts to suit them- 
selves. Thereupon the public complains that the companies fail to live 
up to their contracts. The charge is frequently true, but it is equally 
true that no contract at private law in this or any other country can ever 
give a gas service that is economically and socially good enough, exten- 
sive enough, and, at the same time, guarantees enough return to the 
invested capital. 
The companies have actually succeeded in keeping from the public 
a knowledge of the cost of making and distributing gas. Therefore the 
public has always been at a disadvantage in entering into contracts with 
the companies. The facts all being in the possession of one party alone, 
ithas been easy for that party to disprove or at least cast doubt upon any 
proposition or statements of the other in regard to the cost of making or 
disributing gas, or in respect to the burdens that may rightly be placed 
upon the companies furnishing the services. The companies have been 
able to do this, too, in every instance, without giving enough of the 
details of the business or financial history of the companies to give the 
public any power over them in future negotiations. It is needless to 
allude to the enormous temptation to make false or misleading statements 
ch cireumstances in order to win their point, when they know 


r the belief of the outside world may be, the world has not 


‘ts to disprove any false statements made by the companies. This 
invent with i impunit y any statements the comp anies may wish 
the legislature. council or court, often leads to the grossest 

ication not only of such statements, but even of the books and 
accounts of the companies. There is one we ll-authe nticated ease of a 
large company in which the managing board kept one complete set of 


hooks for their stockholders and an entirely different set for presentation 
in court and for other public uses. 

This is the history of the gas industry. Legislation, state and muniec- 
ipal, is based on mere hostility to the companies or on these incidental 
and ex parte statements of the companies. The fair inference from what 
is known of the gas industry is that, with the great growth of cities and 
the increasing demands for light, the gas business has been an unusually 
profitable one. We rarely hear of the failure of a gas company, but we 
hear constantly of watering of gas stocks and even bonds and of large 


dividends. It would be very difficult to select any other industry in 
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which during the last decade the capitalization (stock and bonds) has s 
largely outrun the increase of business done. Take a single illustration, 
Ten years ago the capitalization depending on the companies supplying 
the Boston district was in round numbers 4.5 million dollars, and the 
output of gas was about 1,161 million feet; while to-day the nominal 
capitalization depending on these companies, including some new issues 
about to be made, is in round numbers 99 million dollars, an increase 
of about 2,200 per cent., while the total sales of gas have increased to 
about 2,325 million feet.* That is, while the capitalization has increased 
about 2,200 per cent., the output has increased about 200 per cent. 

We thus see a wide difference of opinion between the furnishers and 


the receivers of these services as to what the relation of the companies to 


the public should be. Each party tries to get from the other all 
can. ‘The motives and morals of the two parties are substantially tl 
same. The chief difference in the positions of the two parties is, that 


those in control of the gas industry are few and combine successfully t 
maintain what they consider their own interests, while the opposing pub- 
lic is distracted by conflicting views as to methods and means. At the 
same time it is totally ignorant as to what terms may fairly be imposed 
upon the companies. ‘The true policy of the state at present is that of 
regulated monopoly. But the companies being so much stronger than 
the government, how can we get them into a position where they will be 
willing to be controlled by the public in the belief that the public will 
allow them a fair return for risk and capital? How can we create s 

cient public confidence in the power of regulation to induce a grant of 
monopoly to the companies in the belief that the state will be able to 
prevent abuses of the monopoly and exercise an effective control. The 
whole history of the relation of the two parties ought to convince any 
careful student that no act for compensation or regulation can be effective 
until the companies are convinced that they will be better off under it 
than under present or impending legislation. This fact is the only con- 
solation one gets out of the irrational attempts at compensation, regula- 
tion and raids upon these companies at present. It goes almost without 
saying that no permanent or satisfactory settlement can be made so long 
as all facts are in the possession of one party only, except a settlement 
which allows the companies the chance of a large return in cash for 


granting the knowledge of the facts to the public. If my reasoning 30 


*Cf. Mass. Gas. Com. Report 12, p. 107. 
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far is sound, there is but one road to the reform of these important rela- 
tions. That road lies through legislation, however slow aud tedious, by 
which the accounts and books of the companies shall be kept in a uni- 
form, intelligible and scientific manner, and then given to the state and 
ultimately to the public. 

But, it will be asked, will not the companies fight this as well as all 
other legislation that looks ultimately towards giving the public more 
power over them or tends, however remotely, to lower their financial 
gains? They will fight it, of course, unless public feeling runs so 
high as to convince them that some concessions on their part are 
absolutely necessary to ward off hostile legislation or competing com- 
panies. Whenever that stage is reached, the companies, because most 
of them are managed speculatively, will prefer any provision producing 
aremote and uncertain effect to that whose financial effect is sure and 

This gives the present managers a better chance to unload 
upon an investing publie. 
eability of getting at the accounts when once the public recognizes the 
necessity of it. If the lives of the present managers were co-extensive 
with that of the franchise, and if there were no over-capitalization, this 
point might lose its significance. The duty of the disinterested student 
should be, in my opinion, to try to educate the publie up to this idea. 
Yet nothing could be more difficult. For all public agitation is bent on 
alowering of charges at once, which will lower profits. Heavier burdens 
on the companies on the ground that they make too much money, or pub- 
lie ownership, is the war cry of every agitator. This means an attempt 
at more speedy action and results than are possible under present condi- 
tions. When called into consultation by opponents of the recent iniqni- 
tous legislation in Illinois, I tried to impress upon the committee that all 
questions of compensation, of prohibitions of combinations, and of stock 
watering were insignificant or irrelevant as compared with clauses look- 
ing towards systematizing and public auditing of accounts. That the 
companies, under any circumstances and conditions, are for the present 
bound to make large profits, is a proposition very unpalatable to the 
average American, and especially the American who has any ambitions 
for political or popular favor. The methods used by the public for the 
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last generation may, and doubtless do, in some measure, reduce the pos- 
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factory development of the business and tend to keep the economic cost 
of rendering the service abnormally high. 

Further, all experience proves that in such a condition of affairs a3 
exists and as has existed for a decade or more, no regulating act beneficial 
to the public can be passed without the consent of the gas companies, nor 
ean it be enforced without their co-operation. As indicated above, this 
is a quast justification of using the raid as a club to reduce the companies 
to a due state of humility, to cause them to consent to a reasonable act of 
regulation, and, when they have nominally consented, to induce them 
to help enforce the act. It will be recalled that the London companies 
would not submit to regulation until they were threatened with the com- 
petition of a municipal plant. 


I am well aware that at first sight it may seem ridiculous, in the light 


of very recent developments at Boston, to cite with approval the attempts 


of Massachusetts to control her gas companies. I am willing to admit, 
in regard to the present situation in Boston, that it shows conclusively 
that Massachusetts is far from a final solution of this question. Never- 
theless, the only tangible progress towards a solution of the problem in 
this country has been made under the Act of 1885,creating the Massachv- 
setts gas commission, and the acts supplementary thereto. That com- 
mission was given absolute control over the accounts of the companies 
and has succeeded in getting them properly kept. The facts for deter- 
mining what it costs to make and distribute gas in some American cities 
exist now for the first time. It is true that most of these facts are locked 
up in the State House at Boston and in the brains of the commissioners; 
but they cannot stay there forever, nor can they ever pass back into the 
exclusive control of the companies. Those facts did not exist even in the 
secret books of the companies before this act. Furthermore, a consider- 
able portion of those facts become known from year to year through the 
publications of the commission and through legislative committees which 
have access to them. Many more become reasonabiy inferrable from 
compulsory reductions of price by the commission. All the facts will 
eventually become public. Not on the direct motion of this commission, 
but as a result of its work, fictitious capitalization to the extent of 
$3,000,000 was squeezed out of the Bay State Company of Boston. 
This is the only case in the history of the almost universally watered 
stock of American gas companies in which fictitious capitalization, once 
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issued, has been called in without compensation, under penalty of for- 
feiture of the charter. The act establishing the commission was drafted 
by and passed at the instigation of the Boston companies. The control 
granted over the companies was the price they were willing to pay for 
protection against competing companies. 

It has been claimed that the commission has not done all that the 
public expected of it; that it has even winked at violation of law by the 
companies, and that, too, in particulars over which it was given special 
jursidiction. While the charge is possibly true, it is equally probable 
that the greatest wisdom the commission has ever exhibited is just at 
this point. It has probably done all that it could do, and continue to 
exist; and the value of the work actually accomplished by the commis- 
sion cannot be questioned, whatever may be said of what is has failed to 
do. If the theory of this paper is true, the work done is imperishable 
—no change of policy and no legislation can destroy it. Compensa- 
tion clauses, anti-consolidation clauses and anti-stock-watering clauses 
may be wiped out. The educational effect of the work of the commission 
is worth a million reductions of prices which might be easily undone. 
Further, the indirect effect, on companies outside of Massachusetts, of 
the introduction of improved methods of book-keeping, by the passing 
of employees and officers from the Massachusetts companies to those of 
other states, is of great value. 

I have said that we cannot discuss, for want of suitable data, the 
economic problems connected with the gas supply. If I am at all correct 
in my reasoning so far, we lack as completely the data for a discussion 
of the question now talked about so much, namely, public ownership. 
As indicated above, not until we know the economics of supply by private 
companies can we know whether public ownership would be better. I 


do not take a position for or against public or private ownership, but 
make a plea for the facts necessary for a rational consideration of the 
question. J remark further that we had better both reduce our general 
municipal accounting to some sort of a system, and also determine the 
effects of the experiment of private ownership before we plunge into the 
experiment of public ownership. 


To sum up, then, we find the theories of the proper relation of the 
gas companies held by the managers of the companies and by the public 
also to be erroneous. The result is a warfare which leads to the wildest 
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stock-watering and speculation on the part of the managers, to a corrup- 
tion of our civic life, to uneconomic production, and to a hindrance of 
social development; while, on the part of the public, it leads to wholesale 
blackmail and agitation for the experiment of public ownership, without 
any accurate knowledge on which to base the experiment. At present 
the facts cannot be obtained merely by government investigations, 
Every private investigator so far has failed. Every municipal investiga- 
tion has failed. Every legislative investigation has failed (save that of 
the Boston companies in 1893). The American Gas-light Journal, the 
organ and friend of the gas interests, under the strictest pledge of secrecy, 
failed. The state labor bureaus that have undertaken investigations into 
the gas and similar municipal monopolies failed. The latest United 
States census miserably failed. I mean that these all failed to get at the 
desired facts, not that they failed to justify the efforts put forth. For 
negative results are often necessary before any positive ones can reason- 
ably be expected. 

The question of this and similar monopolies must be solved or civiliza- 
tion must retrograde. Solution is possible only through ordering, audit- 
ing and publishing the accounts of the companies on the part of the 
public. The public must be educated up to this idea. The facts must 
be acquired or we shall be plunged into reckless socialism and expensive 
experiment. 





UNIFORMITY IN MUNICIPAL FINANCE. 


By Prorressor C. W. Tooxe. 
THE UTTER LACK OF UNIFORMITY. 

The study of questions in comparative municipal finance presents 
possibly more difficulties than the investigation of problems in any other 
field of city government. The lack of scientific methods of accounting 
and of continuity of system in a given municipality, and the absence of 
wiformity in the financial methods of different cities, have combined 
to leave this field of investigation an almost unknown territory. So 
great are the divergencies and so difficult of access are the records of 
even the more important cities, that little light has been thrown on the 
eficiency of different methods of municipal administration, and the 
sience of comparative city government in this country is yet largely a 
matter of theoretical speculation. 

That this difficulty is not imaginary may be shown by a brief examin- 
ation of conditions in two of our most important states, New York and 
Illinois, containing, respectively, the first and second cities of the country. 
In neither state has there ever been any scientific or even regular system 
f central supervision over municipalities. The evil influence of legisia- 
tive interference in the affairs of New York city, resulting so often in 
a entire reorganization of the city government, is too well known to 
bear repetition, and similar action by the state authorities has affected 
oly less forcibly the development of other cities in the same state. The 
report of the Fassett Committee in 1891, the most elaborate legislative 
investigation ever made in municipal administration in this country, calls 
attention to the absence of complete and accurate information relative 
to municipal administration as one of the chief difficulties under which 
it labored.* This committee, endowed with the extraordinary powers 
of a legislative commission, attempted to investigate the financial condi- 
tion of some thirty cities of the state. Their failure to arrive at any 
valuable results may be shown by the fact that of the thirty cities, the 
authorities of only seventeen answered the simple question as to whether 


* Report of Committee, V, 10. 
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or not they had sinking funds; only seven supplied statistics to show the 
relative-taxation in the years 1880-1889; and five refused to make any 


report whatsoever.* The records of some cities had not been preserved; 
in other instances they were not available. The problem in New York, 
as in Illinois, is rendered more complex by the unscientific system of 
state finance, which still places a premium on the undervaluation of 
property for purposes of taxation. While in some cities of the state the 
assessed valuation of property reaches as high as 80 per cent. of its real 
valuation, in New York city the assessed valuation of real estate seldom 
reaches 60 per cent., and sometimes is less than 10 per cent. of the fair 
market value of the property, the average being close to 40 per cent.+ 
The estimate of 65 per cent. made by the state assessors in 1895 is 
undoubtedly far too high. Moreover, there never has been in the state 
up to within a few years any attempt at attaining uniformity in municipal 
organization. To be sure the charters of the smaller cities presented 
some points of similarity, but only such as resulted from the unforeseen 
influence of imitation. For the larger cities, the legislature used its 
powers unsparingly to obtain temporary political advantages, until the 
evils of special legislation were in part checked by the constitutional 
amendments of 1893. 

In Illinois, where the large majority of cities are under a general act 
of incorporation, there has been no attempt to reach uniformity in 
methods of finance. Nowhere has the baneful effect of the general 
property tax upon municipal assessment been more apparent. The 
report of the revenue commission of 1886 showed that the assessments 
varied from 100 to 5 per cent. of actual cash value. In the city of 
Peoria the assessment of realty is about 8 per cent. of the actual value; 
in other cities it is seldom above 20 per cent. The ratio of assessment 
to valuation in Chicago is generally placed at 10 per cent., an estimate, in 
my opinion, somewhat too high. Mr. Marvin A. Farr, an authority 
upon this subject, says that in one town of Cook county the assessment 
is pretty uniformly one per cent. of the fair cash value of the property, 
varying from five-tenths to seven-tenths; in another town, six-tenths; 
in another, from thirteen-hundredths to four-tenths of one per cent.; in 
another, somewhat more than one and one-fourth per cent.; and in 


* See Exhibit, V, 376-391. 
+ This is the estimate of Comptroller Fitch. See, also, Baldwin-Mvnicrpal 
Arrarrs, I, 348; Durand-Finances of New York, 197. 
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another, one and three-fourths per cent.; thus varying from thirteen- 
hundredths to one and three-fourths, an extreme difference of one and 
two-thirds per cent.* These low assessments, made primarily to avoid 
state taxation, would place the present indebtedness of the city far in 
excess of the constitutional limitation of five per cent. of the assessed 
valuation, were it not for the fact that the general assembly has created 
other municipal corporations, each of which is financially independent 
of the others, thus conveniently relieving the city government proper of 
a large share of its burden. Upon the same area we find the county, the 
park district, the drainage district and the city. The statement, there- 
fore, that the net indebtedness of the city of Chicago was approximately 
$17,000,000 in 1896, in comparison with $120,000,000 of the city of 
New York, is thoroughly misleading. If we include the county, park 
and drainage district bonds, all of which have to be paid, principal and 
interest, by very nearly the same tax-payers who are responsible for the 
city bonds, we find that the bonded debt of Chicago amounted to more 
than twice the amount stated, or about $35,000,000. But to the tyro 
wading through the annual reports of the comptrollers of these two cities, 
each with its multiplied and varied departmental differentiation, no sug- 
gestion of this distinction would be found to check the tendency to 
erroneous comparison. 

When we compare the minor political divisions of these states, the 
counties, towns and villages, the confusion is still more striking. Prac- 
tically it is more difficult to collect reliable statistics of the financial 
history of the various towns of a county than of a large city. In many 
counties the financial records have not been preserved, while in the towns 
themselves it often appears that no books of account at all are kept. As 
one supervisor in Illinois shrewdly observed to the writer, a not unusual 
method is for the supervisors to carry the accounts from year to year in 
their hats. Yet these local divisions under legislative authorization, 
prior to the introduction of constitutional restrictions upon their power 
to loan their credit, issued bonds often aggregating millions of dollars in 
each state, in aid of railways and other internal improvements. 

The conditions that prevail in these two states are not peculiar; 
indeed, in many respects they are more serious in the majority of our 
states. The divergence is not alone due to the difference in organization 


oi cities in the several states, affected as it is by constitutional as well as 


* Address before Commercial Club of Chicago, October 30, 1896. 
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by statute provisions, but also to the great variation in the tax laws, which 
has always to be taken into account. In short, the problem of compara- 
tive municipal finance in this country is far more difficult than in the 
cities of England and the Continent. 

STATE AUDIT OF LOCAL ACCOUNTS. 

Viewed from a different standpoint it is evident that several of our 
states already are realizing the evil, and making serious and, in some 
cases, effectual efforts to remedy it. The tendency in recent years 
toward general laws for the incorporation of cities and toward reforms 
in the state taxing systems by the abolition of the general property tax, 
is a hopeful sign. But by far the most significant movement lies in the 
direction of the state boards of audit with powers more or less extensive, 
requiring uniform methods of municipal book-keeping and exercising 
a directing control over municipal expenditure. While none of these 
boards as yet -has been given the powers of administrative control that 
obtain in England and on the continent, in them lies the promise of a 
possible development in that direction. 

One of the earliest instances of the creation of such an office in an 
American state was that of the comptroller of county accounts, estab- 
lished in Massachusetts in 1887.* The act of 1887, as amended in 
1888, provided for the compilation of the material parts of the returns 
of county officers, clerks of courts and trial justices, in tabular form, 
with such facts and explanations and such suggestions and recommenda- 
tions as, in the judgment of the comptroller, would tend to a simple, 
uniform and economical method of accounting for public funds.+ The 
duties prescribed were similar to those imposed upon the commissioners 
of savings banks by laws previously existing in that state. The comp- 
troller, in his first visit to the several counties in the state, scarcely found 
two treasurers doing the same thing in the same way.t In recent years, 


owing to the enactment of new laws, the duties of the comptroller have 


been somewhat enlarged. Not only does he present in his annual 


reports carefully tabulated statistics of county expenditures, but he is 
also required to audit and certify to the county treasurers the monthly 
expense accounts for the transportation of the county commissioners.§ 
The effect of the suggestions made in the annual reports has been the 
* Ch. 488 of Acts of 1887, amended by Ch, 275 of Acts of 1888. 
+ Second Annual Report, 1889, page 3. 


t Second Annual Report, 1889, page 39. 
§ Tenth Annual Report, 1897, pages 19-2°. 
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enactment of needed legislation, and the county officers, some of whom 


at first objected to the interference with their prerogatives, have come 
to seek regularly the advice of the comptroller in all important matters 
eonnected with their work. In the words of the present comptroller, Mr. 
Charles R. Prescott, “ order has been brought out of disorder, account- 
ability has been fixed, and uniformity of system established.” 

In the states of Minnesota, North Dakota and South Dakota, a similar 
oficer has been provided for, called the public examiner, whose duties, 
however, include a supervision of the banking institutions of his state. 
The Minnesota law was passed in 1878, and the states of North Dakota 
and South Dakota copied the act soon after their admission to statehood. 
The duties of this officer in North Dakota and South Dakota, in*respect 
to municipal corporations, extend only to the examination, from time to 
time, of the affairs of county officers and to the report of his findings to 
he governor of the state. Whatever may be his conclusions, he is given 
no power to act in any way looking to the control or direction of the 
officer examined. 

In Minnesota the provisions of the law are practically the same.* 

But in 1891 a special act of the legislature extended the examiner’s 
supervision to the city of St. Paul. While no provision was made for 
the complete audit of the accounts of the city, the financial system was 
sxamined in detail, the existing irregularities were shown, and correc- 
tions were made where necessary. Partly as a result of these examina- 
tions and under the efficient supervision of the present comptroller, 
Mr. J. J. MeCardy, who has been in office some six years, the city finances 
have been systemized and most admirably managed. Under the system 
now in operation it is impossible for any department to go beyond its 
income, theré are no floating bills or overdrawn accounts, and the inter- 
est-bearing debt has been reduced over two million dollars since 1892. 

Among other recent attempts to secure uniformity in municipal 
finance may be mentioned the act of the general assembly of Louisiana, 
passed in 1892, creating the office of the examiner of public accounts.* 
Owing, however, to the failure to make an appropriation to pay his 
salary, no such officer was ever appointed, and the act was subsequently 
repealed. In Washington, where all state institutions are under the 


* For details of the Minnesota law, see a very instructive article by Professor 
J. R. Commons in “ Annals of American Academy,” V, 37. 
+ Session Laws of 1892, Ch. 72. 
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control of a central board, and their accounts subject to a quarterly 
inspection by a traveling auditor, provision has recently been made for 
a uniform system of public blanks throughout the state.* This Jaw js 
just now being brought into operation and it is yet too early to state 
what its effect will be. 

But it was reserved for Wyoming to inaugurate a comprehensive 
system of central audit and supervision by the state examiner over all] 
the municipal corporations of the state. The first legislature in 1890-91 
created the office and prescribed the duties of the officer.+ At present 
his duties extend to a supervision of the educational, charitable an 
reformatory institutions as well as of the banking and loan corporations 
of the state. But his control over municipal corporations is not thereby 
curtailed, and, with the development of the state, the office will undoubt- 
edly be differentiated so that one department will devote its exclusive 
attention to this peculiar supervision. 

A brief review of the duties of the office relating to municipal cor- 
porations may not be out of place in this connection. The state examiner 
is empowered and it is his duty to exercise a constant supervision over 
the books and financial accounts of the municipal corporations of the 
state. He is required to order and enforce a correct and, as far as 
practicable, uniform system of book-keeping by state, county and munic- 
ipal officers, so as to afford a suitable check on their action, and 
to insure the safety and a thorough supervision of the funds of the sta 
and of the counties and other municipal corporations. He has full 
power to expose false or erroneous systems of accounting, and, when 
deems it necessary, to instruct the local officers in the proper method 
keeping their accounts. He may require, from time to time, comple 


} 
} 


and verified statements of their accounts, and must visit each 


xrpayr at 
VUal, 


irregular intervals and without notice, the county officers, and make 
thorough examination of the books, accounts and vouchers of such 
officers. He must, upon request of the city council of any municipality, 
make a like examination of the accounts of the city and report in the 
first instance to the council. 

In order that these powers may be fully exercised, he may issue 
subpoenas and administer oaths in the same manner and with the same 


a 


power to enforce obedience thereof as belongs to the courts of law ot 


* Session Laws of 1897, Ch. 35. 
+ Session Laws of 1890-91, Ch. 84. 
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the state. Any officer refusing or neglecting to make the required 
returns, under oath, is to be deemed guilty of felony and to be punished 
by a fine not less than one thousand dollars and not exceeding five 
thousand dollars, or by imprisonment in the penitentiary not less than 
one year nor more than five years, or both. Any person making an 
exhibit, or giving information required, or making any statement under 
the act, upon oath, who shall knowingly swear falsely concerning the 
same, is to be deemed guilty of perjury. Any person who shall willfully 
obstruct or mislead the state examiner in the execution of his duties is 
guilty of felony and punishable as are officers refusing to make the 
required returns. 

In the enforcement of these provisions the examiner reports to the 
attorney-general, or to the prosecuting attorney of the county, the refusal 
rneglect of county officers to obey instructions, and such officer must 
take prompt steps to enforce a compliance on the part of local officials. 
Further, the examiner may report to the governor at any time any 

ilure of duty of any public official under the supervision. The gov- 
enor thereupon may, if he thinks the public interest requires such action, 
suspend such officer from further performance of duty, until a more 
complete examination can be held or such security obtained as may be 
demanded for the prompt protection of the public funds. In the case of 
the dicovery of any defalcation in the office of the treasurer of county, 
tity or school district, the examiner is authorized to take immediate 
control of the office, funds, books and accounts of such officer, and to act 
as treasurer until such time as the officer accused may be reinstated or 
finally removed and his successor appointed. 

In carrying out the duties of the office, the examiner passes upon 
every account paid by the order of the county commissioner, to deter 
mine whether it is prepared in compliance with the statute, and personally 
vouches for the form of all bonds given by municipal officers. In 


general, his supervision extends directly to every account of the counties 
and indirectly to all the financial operations of other municipal corpora- 


a 
ions 


The duties in connection with his control of the state institutions 


and banking corporations already overburden the office, but the efficiency 


of the control along all lines cannot be questioned. In the case of the 
municipal corporations, we have uniform and correct accounting, direct 
access to the facts in each case, a central supervision of great value to 


the locality and to the state at large. Not only is there a large saving 
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by reason of the fact that such supervision exists, but every year the 
amounts recovered that would otherwise be lost to the state are many 
times the expenses of the office.* ; 

That some such control as is exercised under the Wyoming law would 
be of benefit in other states which are more advanced industrially cannot 
be doubted. If an argument were to be made from experience, we haye 
the unquestioned authority of English and Continental experience in its 
favor, and the benefit of state boards to secure uniform methods of 
book-] keeping is abundantly shown by the experience of the states above 
mentioned, and of Victoria and New South Wales.+ No measure would 
tend more directly to meet the peculiar difficulties in the proper adjust- 
ment of municipal and state functions and furnish a scientific basis for 
the delimitation of a sphere of municipal home rule. Without such a 
basis all legislative action in this direction must continue to be not only 
desultory but blind and ineffectual. 

The attempt to establish such a board has already been made in 
New York state, championed by the legislative commissions appointed 
in 1895 for the purpose of formulating uniform charters for cities of 
the second and third classes, respectively. The principal differences 
between the Wyoming and the New York plans are that the latter was 
to apply directly to cities of the second and third classes; that the office 
was to be made collegiate, a hoard being created to be composed of the 
state comptroller, the attorney-general and five members resident of the 
cities interested, not more than three of whom were to be members of the 
same political party; and that the duties of the board were to be limited 
to the supervision of the finances of the cities in question. While the 
bill failed to become a law, the strength that it commanded in the legis 
lature points to its probable enactment as a law in the near future. The 
opposition that was developed against the bill, upon its inception, . 

various cities through fear of undue centralization, was practically with 


drawn upon a careful examination of its provisions. 


* For the facts upon the operation of this law, the writer is indebted to Mr. Har Ty 
B. Henderson, the present examiner. 

+ The leading authority in this country on the subject of methods of adminis trative 
control is Prof. Frank J, Goodnow, who has given special attention to this subject in his 
well known books on municipal government. An elaborate stu dy of the Eng! lish system 
and a consideration of its application to Ame rican conditions is Contained in the work 
on ‘‘ English Local Government of To-day,” by Dr. Milo R. Maltbie. 


t¢ For the details of the New York bill see the article by Hon. Frederick W. Holls 
published in the Proceedings of the Baltimore Conference for Good City Governmett 
1896, 226. 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF ADMINISTRATIVE CONTROL. 

Indeed, if home rule for American cities is ever to become more than 
a catch-word, and if a sphere of local independence is to be recognized, 
the reform must lie in the substitution of an administrative control in 
place of legislative interference. The interest of the state at large in 
good municipal government is so vital, and the history of the past is so 
burdened with the details of the abuse of extensive powers, even when 
under legislative checks, that absolute home rule is neither obtainable 
nor desirable. To be sure, constitutional restrictions upon local taxation 
and indebtedness and upon special legislation have, in part, avoided the 
dangers previously existing, but the problem is yet far from a successful 
solution. These constitutional limitations upon municipal indebtedness 
ought, in my opinion, to remain; for in no state will they be too stringent 
if the taxing system be adjusted so as to take away the premium upon 
undervaluation in the annual assessments. With a state board of audit 
insuring the careful supervision of expenditures, the limitations upon 
taxation may be safely removed; or, at least, the imposition of a tax 
beyond the constitutional limit may be made optional upon a vote of the 
inhabitants of the municipality. Thus local finance would at once avoid 
the dangers of extravagance and secure a proper elasticity so as to meet 
the pressing needs of a given locality. . 

Whether or not it be deemed expedient to establish such a system of 
administrative contre] in a given state, no objections of weight have 
been urged against the plan of securing uniformity in bookkeeping and 
the preservation and publicity of the accounts of municipal corporations 
by state action. If nothing more be done than to secure these objects, 
the value of the results to the state and to the localities would be 
immeasurable. A common system of book-keeping adjusted to the 
various conditions of the municipalities, the benefit of the advice of an 
expert officer in the matter of expenditure, and the audit of accounts to 
prevent abuses, could not but prove welcome to the authorities of the 
towns and counties. For the larger cities possibly the duties of the 
central office may be made purely advisory, investigations to be made 
and plans to be submitted upon the request of the authorities interested. 


IS IT DESIRED? 
An inquiry into the opinions of the mayors and comptrollers of our 


leading cities shows that in some quarters advanced ground upon this 


question is already taken by these officials. As would naturally be 
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expected, Mayor Quincy, of Boston, favors such a movement. He 
writes: “I have for some time believed in the desirability of establish- 


ing state boards of commissioners for cities to perform somewhat the 


same functions as the English Local Government Board. I believe that 
the work of co-ordinating and properly supervising the work of a city, 
particularly upon its financial side, calls much more strongly for the 
creation of a state commission than many lines of work for which state 
commissions have already been appointed.”* Mayor Black, of Colun- 
bus, says that he is heartily in favor of any legislation looking to the 
prevention of special legislation for municipalities and to the wi- 
formity of all municipal laws in each state.+ Mayor Maybury and 
Comptroller Blades, of Detroit, both recognize the desirability of uni- 
formity in bookkeeping, but doubt the feasibility of the attempt to attain 
it.t Mayor Rauschenberger, of Milwaukee, says that, in his opinion, 
the question of exercising control over the indebtedness of cities should 
be entirely regulated by state laws. The mayors of Pittsburg, New 
Orleans, Savannah and Denver, oppose state control in any form, upon 
the ground of intrenchment upon local rights of home rule, but do not 
seem to be adverse to the creation of a board with advisory powers, 
Mayor Baker, of Providence, does not favor the creation of a state board 
for the reason that his state is small, the number of cities very limited 
(five), and their needs and interests greatly diversified.** Of the 
mayors of some ten other leading cities, whose replies were non-com- 
mittal, the majority refused to express any opinion because they had 
given little or no thought to the consideration of the question. 
Undoubtedly for our larger cities, especially those situated in differ- 
ent states, uniformity is to be attained mainly through the common 
action of voluntary organization. The feeling of a need for the mutual 
interchange of ideas gave birth to national conferences for good city 
government, beginning in 1895, and to the League of American Munic- 
ipalities, organized at Columbus in October of 1897. The object of 
the league is practically constructive and the most important branch of 
its work is committed to a central bureau of information established 
with headquarters in New York city. The purpose of this bureau, 3 








+ Personal letter of March 15, 1898. 

¢ Personal letters of March 15 and March 23, 1898. 
§ Personal letter of March 14, 1898. 

** Personal letter of March 15, 1898. 
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set forth in the constitution of the league, is the collection, compilation 
and dissemination of statistics, reports and all kinds of information rela- 
tive to municipal government. At a nominal cost of membership the 
facilities of the bureau are placed at the service of any city. Here we 
have an agency which, by means of its permanent bureau of information 
and its annual meetings, may exert a most beneficial influence in securing 
a practical uniformity in municipal finance. 

But it may be doubted whether such voluntary efforts under the most 
favorable conditions will accomplish all that should be done in this direc- 
tion. The difficulty of obtaining correct information extending over a 
series of years in this way may be shown by the abandonment of the 
enterprise undertaken under the approval of the Congrés International 


de Statistique by M. Joseph de Kérési, of Budapest, in 1877. Although 


this distinguished statistician had the assistance of several eminent 
scholars, the burdens of making the collection and reducing the statistics 
toa common standard compelled the abandonment of the scheme in 
1886. While in this country inter-state action in this matter may be 
somewhat less difficult because of the common ground-work of legislation 
in the several states, yet the task is one that calls for the regular and 
continuous attention of a bureau of experts in statistical work with the 
powers of public offices at their command. It is for this reason that 
every person interested in the problem of municipal government should 
actively support the movement inaugurated by the Reform Club Com- 
mittee on Municipal Administration of New York city looking to the 
authorization of the collection of municipal statistics by the United 
States Commissioner of Labor. The joint resolution before the Senate 
and House applies to cities having over thirty thousand population, and 
provides for the annual publication of an abstract of the main features 
of their official statistics. The facilities of the Department of Labor are 
fully adequate to the task, and the reports would furnish a basis for the 
more extensive investigations of the decennial census bureau. Indeed, 
until a permanent census bureau is established, the undertaking of this 
work by the Department of Labor presents the only practicable method 
of its accomplishment. 


No attempt has been made in this article to give an exhaustive list 
of all the reforms in state and local administration that might have a 
bearing upon the problem under discussion. A fixed responsibility, a 
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« 


good civil service, an active public interest—all these elements will go 
a long way toward securing an honest, accurate and scientific adminis. 
tration of finance in any municipality. Indeed, it must be recognized 
that in the great majority of our cities efficient service is already secured 
in this department, and that in some few cities the financial administra- 


tion leaves nothing to be desired. But there does exist a need of the 


means of comparison of the results attained in our larger cities and of 
uniformity and efficiency in the conduct of finance in the lesser munic- 
ipalities of the several states. The writer believes that the few plans 
offered are not only of immediate desirability in most of our states, but 
that the measures advocated are at once conservative, practicable and 
possible of attainment. 





THE FIRST MUNICIPAL CAMPAIGN OF GREATER 
NEW YORK. 


By Devos F. Witcox. 


The world watched with much interest and with considerable faith 
the first contest for the political control of Greater New York. It is a 
curious fact that men are so ready to believe in the possibility of rapid 
political and ethical progress. The industrial and commercial changes 
of the past hundred years have been so revolutionary that we are inev- 
itably led to hope for revolutions in the individual and the social nature 
ofman. It is this fact, perhaps, more than anything else, that gave the 
world a good deal of hope for the triumph of the progressive party in 
the New York election. It would have indeed marked a new era in 
the development of municipal democracy if Greater New York, with its 
more than half a million electors gathered into one city from the four 
quarters of the globe, could have chosen for its first chief magistrate a 
university president, a man of wealth and genuine culture, a man with 
administrative experience and an untarnished public record. 

Let us look for a moment at the real issues that were at stake. By 
the terms of the charter the mayor, to be chosen for a period of four 
years without the right to stand for immediate re-election, was made the 
almost autocratic head of a municipal army numbering upwards of 
30,000 public officials and employees. The controller, also to be elected 
for a term of four years, would have to direct the financial policies of a 
municipal corporation with an annual income and expenditure of about 
$80,000,000. An imposing municipal assembly, with two chambers 
and an aggregate membership of eighty-nine councilmen and aldermen, 
was to be elected from the various districts of the new city. The ma- 
chinery of an elaborate and complicated charter was to be set in motion 
over a territory of 360 square miles, with a population of 3,200,000. 
It was to be a stupendous experiment in city government, such as the 
world had never seen before. The opportunity of democracy had come. 


Let the world “stand still and see the salvation ” of the people. 
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HETEROGENEOUS CHARACTER OF THE POPULATION. 
It is worth while to consider briefly the character of the population 
by which this great experiment was to be made. New York city could 
not have multiplied the number of its inhabitants by more than fifty in 
less than a hundred years by natural increase alone, nor yet by the influx 
of people from the sparsely settled rural districts tributary to it at the 
beginning of the century, Foreign immigration has made New York. 
In 1850, when more than 500,000 people lived on Manhattan Island, 
45.91 per cent. of them were of foreign birth. The great Irish immi- 
gration had set in a few years before, and already there were 133,000 
persons of Irish birth in New York city. Of Germans there were 
56,000. In 1860 the percentage of foreign born was 47.16; in 1870, 
44.49; in 1880, 39.68, and in 1890, 42.23. When we consider that the 
vast numbers of children born in the city of foreign parents during those 
forty years are reckoned in the census as native Americans, it is simply 
marvelous that the percentages of foreign born should have remained so 
high. In Brooklyn the percentages of foreign born have been consider- 
ably smaller, being 36.54 in 1870, 31.36 in 1880, and 32.46 in 1890. 
Of the 3,200,000 people now living in Greater New York, it is caleu- 
lated that 1,200,000 are foreign born, that a like number are native 
born of foreign parentage, and that only about 800,000, or 25 per cent., 
are native Americans of native parentage. Of the 2,400,000 foreigners 
in the first or second generation, the distribution among the nations is 
approximately as follows: Germans, 900,000; Irish, 850,000; English, 
Scotch and Canadians, 200,000; Russians, Poles and Austrians (mostly 
Jews), 170,000; Italians, 110,000; Scandinavians, 50,000; Bohemians 
and Hungarians, 50,000; other nations, 70,000. If now we consider 
the population out of which electors are made, we find that there are 
about 900,000 males in Greater New York over twenty-one years of age. 
Of these about 710,000 are United States citizens, of whom 390,000 are 
natives and 320,000 naturalized. We have no figures upon the basis 
of which to make an accurate estimate of the proportion of native elec- 
tors who are of foreign parentage, but probably less than 35 per cent. 
of the voters are natives of native parentage. As a matter of fact, not 
quite 570,000 voters registered before the recent election, and the votes 
as actually counted went little above the 500,000 mark. 
The figures we have before us are luminous with meaning. In order 
to govern itself well, a community must have a large degree of social 
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unity. Germans may have solved the problem of municipal government 
sery well indeed in Berlin, Hamburg and Dresden, but when they live 
side by side with Americans under American laws, the Sunday beer ques- 
tion comes in to vitiate municipal politics. This question, in its New 
York form, results from differences of national habits and ways of think- 
ing. But in Berlin the population is almost purely German, less than 
2 per cent. of the people having been born outside of Germany. And, 
furthermore, Berlin is under the supervision of the Prussian central gov- 
ernment, and in its own local affairs the weight of voting power is given 
toasmall minority of the people, who pay the largest taxes. It may be 
that the city of Dublin is well governed, but in that city only about one 
out of every thirty of the inhabitants has the right of suffrage. Paris, 
the so-called model city of Europe, has an almost homogeneous popula- 
tion of Frenchmen, only 8 per cent. of the people being foreign born. 
And though Paris has manhood suffrage, it is not self-governing. Its 
mayor and its police commissioner, as well as its borough presidents and 
councils, are appointed by the president of the republic, acting through 
aresponsible minister. London has a population of which 97 per cent. 
were born under the British flag. And, too, the police of London are 
under the central government, while the local government itself is not 
in the hands of a single consolidated municipal corporation. 


POLITICAL FAVORITISM. 


New York city has been world famous for its corrupt government 
in the past. The Tweed robberies and the revelations of the Lexow 
investigation have made the name of Tammany Hall an international 
y-word for the miserable failure of American democracy to rule a great 
city with clean hands. Indeed, the political sentiment of the people of 
New York has been vitiated by the gradual growth of a pernicious theory 
of popular government among them. The great mass of American citi- 
zens, members of one or the other of the two leading political parties, are 
pretty well accustomed to the spoils theory of government, namely, that 
the public offices, with the benefits to be derived from the salaries and 
the honors attached to them, should go to members of the victorious 
party after every important election. But this theory, which has the 
approval, explicit or implied, of the majority of partisans of both parties, 


does not justify corruption or actual extravagance in government, and 


much less does it justify any distinction between citizens on the ground 
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of partisan differences in the ordinary execution of the laws and the 
distribution of public benefits. But in great cities, with their com- 
plexity of life, government is more personal, it touches the actions and 
interests of the individual more directly. 

This fact has caused a differentiation in the race of spoilsmen. In 
New York city, especially, there has grown up the theory that, in a 
popular or democratic government, not only offices and salaries, but also 
police protection and police power should be political spoils. In other 
words, the fundamental principle of American liberty—that is, equality 
before the law—has been abrogated for the very ancient and the very 
foreign principles of political favoritism and political extortion. When, 
in 1894, the people of New York, urged on by the persistent appeals of 
Dr. Parkhurst, and restless under the grievous burdens of police des- 
potism, filled the wide world with the clamor of “reform,” a new city 
government was installed, pledged to honesty and “ non-partisanship ” 
in the administration of public affairs. But the theory of political favor- 
itism had already become so ingrained in popular conceptions and its 
practice had become so universal in the subordinate service of the city 
departments, that an immediate and complete cleansing of the Augean 
stables was almost as undesired by the people as it was practically impos 
sible for the new administration. A straightforward and impartial 
enforcement of the law was something of which the majority of the 
voters had little or no conception. And they certainly did not compre- 
hend the idea of “non-partisanship” in city affairs. The “Democrats” 
had been turned out and the “ Republicans ” had been voted in. The 
new administration, headed by Mayor Strong, had little prospect from 
the beginning of gaining the support of a majority of the citizens. The 
army of saloon-keepers had not revolted against Tammany Hall and its 
system of Sunday blackmail in the hope of getting the laws enforced, 
but rather in the hope of getting the Sunday law repealed or of being 
allowed to violate it without having to pay for the privilege. The 


“Raines law,” combined with the policy of strict enforcement adopted 


by the new police board, under the presidency of Theodore Roosevelt, 
brought no comfort to the advocates of “ personal liberty ” in New York 
city. And the continued efforts of the police to enforce the laws against 
gambling, prostitution and other forms of vice were not popular with 
large classes of the population. Many people thought harm was being 
done by scattering the prostitutes and driving them into the tenements. 
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Money did not seem to flow as freely as before, and in some parts of 


the city there began to be empty stores. 
TAMMANY’S BEQUEST. 

Mayor Strong tried, no doubt, to insure an honest and efficient 
administration in all of the departments of the city government. But 
inheriting, as he did, a corps of subordinate city officials honeyeombed 
with the disease of “ ward politics ” in its most virulent form, and not 
being wholly supported in his programme of reform by the state legisla- 
ture, from whose authority all radical changes in the city government 
must emanate, the mayor was not able to thoroughly cleanse the public 
service of its positive corruption. On the other hand, Mr. Strong, being 
a dry goods merchant, without any previous experience in practical 
municipal administration, could not have been expected by any other 
than an unreasoning constituency of egotistie American citizens to be 
able to insure to the city the highest degree of efficiency in the public 
service. 

Above all, the gross inefficiency of the preceding administrations, 
attended by an abnormally low tax-rate, made a large increase in expen- 
ditures necessary if any effort at all were to be made to bring order out 
of chaos. As a matter of fact, Mayor Strong accomplished as much as 
could reasonably have been expected of him under the conditions in the 
directions of honest, efficient and economical government. But his 
inevitable failures disappointed the most ardent of the “reformers,” 
and, of course, made capital for political opponents who had consistently 
supported corrupt and inefficient government. On the other hand, the 
administration’s best suecesses were credited by the “reformers” to 
certain of the mayor’s well-chosen subordinates. 

THE INFLUENCE OF NATIONAL POLITICS. 

The relative position of the national parties in city and state politics 
added another element to the problem. Whereas New York city never 
elected, until 1894, a Republican mayor, except once in a three-cornered 
contest during the war, Brooklyn has chosen a Republican several times, 
though in almost every case as a union “reform” candidate. The 
mayor of Brooklyn elected in 1895 was a Republican, and not very dis- 
tinctively a “reformer,” so that his administration did not, to any 
marked degree, incur the odium of reform. But, on the whole, the com- 
munities which are now included within Greater New York have been 
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pretty consistently and pretty strongly Democratic, and hence, like all 
great American cities where one party holds undisputed sway for a long 
period, in pretty constant need of municipal reform. This need has been 
particularly apparent to the Republican party. 

The Republican party usually controls the state legislature of New 
York, and often elects the governor. In 1894 a constitutional conven- 
tion, in which the Republicans had a large majority, drew up a new 
constitution which was afterwards ratified by popular vote. This Repub- 
lican convention adopted a provision for the separation of municipal 
from other elections. ‘The avowed purpose of this section of the new 
constitution was to give the people of the great cities the opportunity to 
vote independently on local issues without endangering the success of 
their respective parties in the state and nation. Doubtless the Repub- 
lican leaders of New York were gratified by the fact that this policy, so 
well justified in theory, would in practice weaken the hold of their oppo- 
nents upon the patronage of the great Democratic cities of the state. 
Of course, any party that recognizes itself to be in a hopeless minority 
in a given locality may well proclaim non-partisanship, if thereby the 
opposition can be shorn of its positive advantages. It was no doubt 
in accordance with this idea that the eminently partisan Republican 
machine of New York county solemnly pledged itself to municipal non- 
partisanship and all the other doctrines of the Committee of Seventy, 


organized in New York city in 1894 to overthrow Tammany Hall. 


Upon this platform Mr. Strong was elected mayor, and the measure of 
fidelity with which he carried out its principles astonished the Republican 
workers. They were dissatisfied with their portion of the spoils. They 
seemed to have worked and voted for nothing. 


THE CITIZENS’ UNION. 

The first municipal election under the new constitution was to be 
that of 1897. In the early spring a number of well-known gentlemen 
of both parties organized the Citizens’ Union, with non-partisanship in 
municipal affairs as the major plank of its platform. From the start the 
new organization, governed by a central executive committee, appointed 
by a larger self-constituted committee on organization, had taken an 
independent stand, which intimated that it could not have any confer- 
ences or make any alliances with national or state party organizations in 
the city, since it seemed that the very principles of non-partisanship and 
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separate elections denied to the national party organizations as such any 
yoice in municipal nominations, elections or administration. 

The Citizens’ Union proceeded to organize itself in the several dis- 
tricts of old New York, hold meetings and distribute literature. Its 
platform endorsed separate elections, demanded non-partisanship and 
civil service reform, and called for the enforcement of the eight-hour 
labor law with reference to municipal employees, for clean streets, more 
schools, small parks, public baths and lavatories, rapid transit and munic- 
ipal ownership of franchises. By the 1st of July a local organization 
had been established and headquarters opened in nearly all of the thirty- 
five assembly districts within the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx, 
or old New York. Seeing that the campaign must be a campaign of 
education, and that it would take a long, hard fight to get their platform 
and candidates before the people in such a way as to command a plurality 
of the suffrages, many of the leaders of the Union desired to nominate a 
eandidate for mayor in June. Hon. Seth Low, president of Columbia 
University, ex-mayor of Brooklyn and ex-member of the Greater New 
York charter commission, was asked if he would accept the nomination. 
He replied in a letter, dated June 7, that he would accept it if convinced 
that he would prove “a unifying force among the friends of good gov- 
emment,” but that he needed much more evidence than he then had 
to convince him. The Citizens’ Union then proceeded to circulate a 
petition for the signatures of citizens who favored the “ nomination and 
election ” of Mr. Low for first mayor of Greater New York. The work 
was pushed during July and August, and on September 1 the Citizens’ 
Union of Manhattan borough, in conjunction with citizens’ committees 
from all the other boroughs of the greater city except Brooklyn, tendered 
Mr. Low the nomination for mayor on the strength of a petition purport- 
ing to be signed by 102,000 voters, exclusive of the 25,000 enrolled 
members of the Union. 

To nominate a candidate for mayor of New York in opposition to 
Tammany Hall without waiting to consult the Republican organization, 
whose city convention would not be held until September 28, was con- 
sidered by many as a rash and hot-headed act. But, many months 
earlier, Mr. Edward Lauterbach, then chairman of the Republican 
county committee, had announced his preference for a true Tammany 


Hall Democrat rather than a man without any “ party ” and not respon- 
sible to any “ party.” During the summer the Republican leaders had 
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expressed their especial dislike for the candidate upon whom the Citi- 
zens’ Union had set its hopes. And, moreover, Republican alliances on 
local issues, after the unsavory record of state interference and unvwel- 
come legislation of the last few years, would be likely, from a practical 
point of view, to drive away many thousands of semi-independent Demo- 
cratie voters in the city. In fact, the men in control of the Citizens’ 
Union could about as readily have allied themselves with Richard Croker 
and Tammany Hall, if the latter had been the regular minority party 
in New York, to keep Thomas C. Platt and the Republican machine out 
of control, as they could now ally themselves with Platt and his machine 
to beat Croker and Tammany. The leaders of the Citizens’ Union were 
bent upon appealing to the people. Much further delay in making the 
nomination of Mr. Low would have been a complete surrender of prin- 
ciples. Mr. Low accepted the nomination, the Citizens’ Union placed 
a full ticket in the field in due time, and the fight was on. 


THE POSITION OF THE REPUBLICANS. 

The Republican organization was in a dilemma. It had been more 
than anxious to lead a united opposition in the fight against Tammany 
Hall, but it was unwilling to follow. Its new county chairman, Mr. 
Quigg, called a conference of all anti-Tammany organizations. The 
Citizens’ Union declined to confer, and the conference was a failure. 
Here was the Republican party, with a professed enrollment of 89,000 
voters in New York county alone, not only denied leadership, but refused 
consideration. The Republicans as individuals were calmly invited to 
join the Citizens’ Union and vote for its candidates, while the Repub- 


lican machine was invited to go out of business, or, if it pleased, support 


the Citizens’ Union nominees without any guarantee or probability of 
reward. The worst of it was that most of the Republican newspapers 
were urging the acceptance of Mr. Low as the party candidate, and Jacob 
Worth, the powerful Republican leader of Brooklyn, was working to the 
same end, in open defiance of the state machine, with Senator Platt at 
its head. Indeed, Brooklyn Republicans were enthusiastic for Mr. Low. 
A crisis had come for Mr. Platt’s power in his own party. Mr. Worth 
must be “ downed.” So the lieutenants of Mr. Platt were established in 
Brooklyn, and, by dint of desperate fighting and the use of all the power 
of the state organization, Mr. Worth was finally defeated. A few days 
before this convention Mr. Platt had named District Attorney Olcott, 
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young man of excellent record, as the Republican candidate for mayor. 
he district organizations speedily fell in line for Mr. Olcott’s candidacy. 


: 
Three or four days before the convention met, the machine changed its 


mind, took down Mr. Olcott and put up General B. F. Tracy, the life- 
long friend of Senator Platt, the law partner of Senator Platt’s son, but, 
withal, a man of distinguished ability and a long and honorable public 
recor 1. 

The facility with which the change of candidates was made only 
proved the perfection of the machine. In the convention, on September 
98, Chairman Quigg cast the 191 votes of New York county’s delegates 
in a lump for Gen. Tracy. Gen. Tracy was triumphantly nominated, 
and a strongly partisan Republican platform was adopted, including a 
denunciation of “ Bryanism ” and the Chicago platform, an indorsement 
of “sound money,” “social order,” a protective tariff and the Raines 
excise law, a commendation of President McKinley and Governor Black, 
and a declaration in favor of the enforcement of the municipal franchise 
lav and the labor laws. Mayor Strong’s administration was ignored 
except for a single indirect reference. 

General Tracy accepted his nomination, but intimated that he would 
stand ready to withdraw for the sake of a union of anti-Tammany forces. 
The Republican machine was evidently bending every energy to force 
Mr. Low out of the field. There were, perhaps, four principal reasons 
why Mr. Platt would not make Mr. Low the Republican candidate. In 
the first place, Mr. Low had announced positively that if he were elected 
he would be responsible to no man and to no party organization in the 
appointment of city officials. In the second place, the rank and file of 
the machine Republicans had got too much “ reform” under Mayor 
Strong, and were opposed to Mr. Low, who was likely to give them still 
more, or, at least, less recognition as partisans who had earned public 
rewards. Thirdly, the Citizens’ Union itself hated Mr. Platt personally 
asa boss, and declared that the Platt machine deserved utter and prompt 
annihilation. In the fourth place, it is evident that, prior to the certain 
establishment of the Citizens’ Union as a factor in the local campaign, 
Mr. Platt had hoped to make New York a Republican city. It is true 
that the normal Democratic majority in the whole consolidated territory 
had been until recently fully 100,000 votes. But that was when Tam- 
many Hall had been in power, and could manipulate the election ma- 
chinery, and also when Republicans and Democrats had been divided 
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on the tariff and other old-time political issues of national politics. Now 
conditions had changed. Tammany no longer had the patronage of the 
city, and the election machinery was in honest hands. And, moreover, 
in four successive years the Republicans had swept the state by tremen- 
dous majorities. And at last, in 1896, the city of New York itself had 
gone Republican for both president and governor. In the limits of 
Greater New York McKinley had secured more than 50,000 plurality, 
Things were looking brighter for the Republicans. No longer in 
a hopeless minority, they could now throw to the winds their doctrine 
of municipal non-partisanship. By forcing the campaign along the 
lines of the national struggle of 1896 and ignoring local issues, perhaps 
the Republicans could secure partisan control of Greater New York. 
That would indeed be a political achievement almost without parallel. 
Before this vision had completely faded, it was too late for the Repub- 
lican leaders to back down. 

There were, doubtless, other reasons why Mr. Low was not acceptable 
to Mr. Platt. Mr. Low was dangerously ambitious for so independent 
a man, and, moreover, he was no particular friend of the corporations, 
commonly supposed to be Mr. Platt’s protegés. At any rate, General 
Tracy was put in the field to stay, unless the pressure of the situation 
should induce Seth Low to withdraw in favor of a compromise candidate. 
But Mr. Low could not withdraw unless the Citizens’ Union withdrew 


him, and the Citizens’ Union could not withdraw him unless it was ready 
to shut up shop then and there. It was a war to the bitter end between 
the old organization and the new for the privilege of leading the fight 
against Tammany. The Citizens’ Union had only the cohesive force of 
its principle and its candidate. On the other hand, the Republican 
organization, being a long-standing body of co-operators knit together 


by a modicum of principle and the memory of past spoils and the hope 
of spoils to come, would simply have been signing its own death warrant 
by accepting the principle of the Citizens’ Union. If the warrant must 
be signed, Thomas C. Platt’s name was not to be attached. 


TAMMANY HALL. 

Thus far the situation was encouraging for Tammany Hall. Mr. 
Croker came home from his three years’ sojourn in England, announced 
himself “ out of politics,” and took up the reins of the Tammany cam- 
paign. A united Tammany against a divided opposition would, of 
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course, insure easy victory to the former. But with the progress of the 
summer and early autumn there had developed possibilities of strife 
within the ranks. ‘Tammany Hall is essentially a local party, organized 
for local purposes, chief of which is to secure control of the police power 
of the city and the privilege of spending the public moneys. But Tam- 
many has found it exceedingly convenient to be allied with a national 
party, and to that end it makes every effort to be “regular.” It sup- 
ported Bryan and the Chicago platform in 1896, and the Republicans 
carried the city. 

The Chicago platform, however, seemed to have taken a fast hold 
upon the large masses of the workingmen and their friends. Free silver 
clubs and Democratic organizations sprang up in various parts of Greater 
New York, and declared that Tammany must reaffirm the Chicago plat- 
form in the local campaign of 1897 or face an independent free silver 
candidate. Before September 30, when the regular Democratic city 
convention was scheduled to meet, the United Democracy and the Demo- 
cratic Alliance had both concluded to break with Tammany and nomi- 
nate straight-out Chicago platform candidates. Both of these bodies 
offered the mayoralty nomination to Henry George, and, after some 
hesitation, he intimated that he would accept it if Tammany was not 
loyal to the principles of the Democracy. 

The nomination of Henry George, the old popular leader who had 
cut the Tammany vote almost in two in the famous campaign of 1886, 
was thus held as a club over the head of the Democratic city convention 
to compel the recognition of silver and the whole Chicago platform. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Croker and Mr. Sheehan ignored the Chicago plat- 
form, announced municipal issues and nominated a ticket unknown to 
the people. The platform denounced Mayor Strong’s administration on 
” declared for home 
tule and personal liberty, condemned the Raines law and the trusts, 
favored municipal ownership and control of franchises, and the enforce- 


the score of “ prodigality, inefficiency and hypocrisy, 


ment of the eight-hour law in municipal work, protested against govern- 


ment by injunctions, and demanded more bridges and ferries, rapid 
transit, adequate school accommodations, and all kinds of public im- 
provements, including small parks, pier gardens and public baths, “ sub- 
ject to the limitations of reasonable, but not parsimonious, expenditure.” 
The Democratic city convention was handled even more skillfully by 
the leaders than the Republican convention had been. Great enthusiasm 
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was manifested for Charles W. Dayton, the popular ex-postmaster of 
New York, but no word of remonstrance against the programme of the 
leaders was permitted. 

THE HENRY GEORGE DEMOCRACY. 

The few days next following the city convention were full of solici- 
tude for the Tammany men. Judge Robert A. Van Wyck, their cand- 
date for mayor, was unknown and generally believed to be the personal 
nominee of Mr. Croker. Moreover, at a great mass meeting in Cooper 
Union, amid a whirlwind of enthusiasm, Henry George accepted the 
nomination of the free silver and anti-Croker Democrats, who organized 
themselves under the name of “The Democracy of Thomas Jefferson.” 
The declaration of principles adopted by the Cooper Union meeting 
endorsed the Chicago platform, sent greetings to Mr. Bryan, denounced 
the Tammany candidates as irregular and un-Democratic, denounced all 
class legislation, declared for the municipal ownership and operation of 
publie franchises, a reduction of the price of gas, a reform of taxation 
and municipal home rule, and protested against the Raines law, the 
Hazleton “ massacre,” and government by injunction. 

A few days after his nomination, Mr. George’s candidacy received 
a setback at the hands of his campaign committee, which arranged to 
indorse the Citizens’ Union county and district candidates in New York 
county and the McLaughlin or regular Democratic candidates in Brook- 
lyn. Mr. George’s loyalty to “labor” was clamorously impugned. 
However, the Jeffersonian city ticket was completed. Charles W. Day- 
ton, hero of the Tammany city convention, was nominated for controller. 
Mr. George and Mr. Dayton, though standing far apart in their economic 
theories, took the stump together on the common platform of “ War 


against the bosses!” They proclaimed themselves as standing for the 
regeneration of the Democratic party in New York city and the com- 


plete overthrow of “ Crokerism ” in New York local politics. 
CAMPAIGN METHODS. 

rr . . - . ’ ° 4 

The four-cornered municipal campaign was now on in dead earnest. 
The Citizens’ Union issued a “campaign book,” unique in municipal 
literature, and gave stereopticon lectures to exhibit the progress in 
municipal administration made under Mayor Strong’s guidance by the 
substitution of business and genuine political principles for the shift- 


lessness and cold-blooded indifference to the people’s welfare which had 
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been incident to “government by pull” and for spoils under Tam- 
many control. Mr. Low everywhere advocated non-partisanship and 
the direct responsibility of elected officers to the whole people. He 
attacked the bosses and machines of both parties without flinching. 
General Tracy and the Republicans devoted themselves chiefly to a 
glorification of the record of the “ Grand Old Party,” a gloomy picturing 
of the dangers of “ Bryanism,” and a denunciation of Mr. Low and the 
Citizens’ Union leaders as vainglorious, self-seeking party wreckers. 
Occasionally, a disparaging reference to Tammany Hall was made. The 
Jeffersonians shouted for Democratic principles, and Mr. George threat- 
ened that, in case he were elected mayor, he would bring Croker and 
Platt before the grand jury. Judge Van Wyck made no speeches. 
Tammany orations and Tammany literature, though paying~ some 
attention to Henry George, were chiefly devoted to the “ Republican 
reformers.” This epithet, combining in itself the two political titles 
nost odious to all well-trained followers of the Democratic machine, was, 
of course, applied primarily to Mayor Strong, the department chiefs 
under him and the Citizens’ Union leaders who had indorsed his work. 


T Economy!” “ Personal Liberty!” “ Home 


ummany’s war-cries were “ 
4? 


ule!” “No Sham Reform!” <A very persistent and clever appeal was 
municipal offices. 
THE RESULT. 

On the Friday morning before election the political situation, which 
lad been reduced to some degree of excited order, was thrust back into 
chaos by the tragic death of Henry George. All parties save the Repub- 
lian machine hastened to do honor to the dead leader, and his death, 
from a worldly point of view, seemed the almost perfect ending of a great 
career, 

On the following Tuesday the votes were cast, and, as every one 
knows, Judge Van Wyck and almost every Tammany candidate in the 
whole city received a large plurality of the suffrages. The great major- 


ity of the George voters, illogical in their devotion to a daring person- 


ality, seem either to have staid at home or to have gone back into the 
Tammany ranks. Mr. Low, though 80,000 votes behind Judge Van 
Wyck, received 148,000, while Mr. Tracy got only 101,000. Henry 
beorge, the son, the hereditary head of the Jeffersonian ticket, received 
less than 20,000 votes. 

The remarkable campaign was closed and Greater New York had 
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been consigned to the tender mercies of Tammany Hall by a large plu. 
rality, though somewhat less than a majority of the votes. History had 


been a poor campaign document. “ Non-partisanship” had failed to 
convince the voters that they were not passing judgment on the state. 
enacted Raines law. “ Down with the Bosses!” had been vanquished 
by “To Hell with Reform!” “The City for the People!” had been 
no match for “Citizens! Attention! Republican Reform Tax Rate, 
1897, $2.14 ! Democratic Tax Rate, 1894, $1.79!” 

The result had proved that political reform and individual reform 
must go hand in hand; that a body of citizens, the majority of whom are, 
as individuals, self-indulgent, dishonest or narrowly selfish in their igno- 
rance of social solidarity, cannot be “fooled” into sustaining a better 
government than they want, at least not under our system of equal 
suffrage. The citizens of New York had been fooled or scared into 
voting for political reform in 1894. Tammany said, “ Don’t let them 
do it again!” And they didn’t. 


The most deplorable thing about the whole campaign was, perhaps, 
the confusion and bewilderment to which every voter was subjected by 
the irresponsible and untrue or only half true statements with which the 
newspapers and much of the campaign literature teemed. It is always 
so in a political campaign, and the result in the New York election only 
gives point to the demand for a better organization of intelligence. If 
a newspaper were to arise which would guarantee the facts that it reports, 
and not venture to enlarge upon them in unnecessary editorials, it would 
speedily become a most efficient instrument of government, no matter 
who might be in the city hall. The campaign of education which the 
Citizens’ Union waged so valiantly for four or five months just preceding 
the election would, possibly, have proved more effective if begun on the 
day after the votes were counted. The majority does not govern unles 
the majority knows how. At present the majority does not know hov, 
and the political adepts govern. A perfect placing of responsibility 
through the organization of intelligence, which presupposes an ordered 
publicity, would, of course, solve the knotty problems of democracy it 
cities and elsewhere. It is, perhaps, significant of the baleful influence 
of political alliances upon the veracity of great journals, that during the 
recent campaign an able and notorious New York newspaper, which had 
for many years carried on its face the legend, “ If you see it in the Sun, 
it’s so,” dropped this trademark, which ought not to have been ridiculous. 
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RECENT MUNICIPAL PROGRESS IN LONDON. 


By Mito Roy Matrsie. 


The American student of municipal government is apt to think that 
the governmental organization of American cities is too complex, and 
needs simplification. Perhaps it is, but American conditions are simple 
as compared with the (lack of) system under which London is governed. 
Altogether, there are some four hundred authorities, the most important 
of which are the London County Council, the School Board for London 
and the Corporation for the City of London. Besides these there are 
vestries, boards of guardians, burial boards, boards of library commis- 
sioners and other boards ad finitum. The County Council has jurisdic- 
tion over the “ City ” for some purposes, but not for all, and in certain 
instances the City Corporation exercises jurisdiction beyond the “ City.” 
In some cases the vestries levy and collect the rates; in others the guard- 
ians perform this function; and in still others the duty falls upon small 
boards. TLe Metropolitan police is under th. control of the central 
government, as is also the Thames river to a certain extent. Local areas 
are not uniform in size or population. One vestry has a population of 
337,000, another only 12,000. One parish contains nearly 6,000 acres, 
another but four-fifths of one acre.* Even London is not a definite 
term, for there are something like seven Londons, each having a different 
area.t 

To evolve any general rule by which to distinguish the functions of 
the various authorities is utterly impossible. The one frequently given, 
that the County Council deals with matters which are of interest to the 
whole Metropolis, while the City Corporation, the vestries and local 
boards deal with matters of local importance, is not strictly true. It 
points out the general tendency, but the exceptions are both numerous 
and important. Briefly stated, it may be said that the powers of the 





6 Many of the facts ond tqune given in this paper have been ‘gathered from the 
“London Manual and Municipal Year Book” and ‘‘ London,” a weekly periodical 
devoted to municipal topics, edited by Robert Donald. 


+ Unless otherwise stated, the ‘‘ London ” referred to in this paper is the Metropolis, 
and not the City of London proper, 
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County Council relate to main drainage, sewerage, sewage disposal, fire 
protection, parks, asylums, street improvement, bridges, tramways, hous 
ing of the poor, enactment of by-laws to preserve the public health, and 
the inspection and licensing of abattoirs, milk depots, lodging-houses, 
etc., etc. The powers belonging to the City Corporation relate to police, 
markets, parks, certain charitable institutions and schools, and judicial 
functions. ‘The School Board controls elementary education. And the 
vestries and district boards supervise public lighting, the making, paving, 
maintaining, cleansing and watering of streets, the construction and 
maintenance of local sewers, parks, open spaces, baths, wash-houses, 
cemeteries and public libraries, and the enforcement of statutes and by- 
laws relating to public health and sanitary conditions. 

The relative importance of the different authorities is well shown by 


referring to the amounts expended. The following (approximate) fig- 


ures have been taken from the “ Statistical Abstract for London, 1897.”* 
Poor Law Authorities, boards of guardians .............eeeeeeeeeees $15,600, 0. 0-264 
Westrles and district Boards. .........cccccccccscececves 12,500,000-20¢ 
School Board for London 10,000, 000-16¢ 
London County Council 8,000,000-13¢ 
Metropolitan police (proportion for London) 7,200, 000-12¢ 
City Corporation. 4,200,000- 7¢ 
City Commissioners of Sewers - 1,900,000- 3¢ 
RPeeeees, WHINE, GEC. COURMIIMNIOTIONS .o.c 56 oie ss ccc se sescccccenceces 1,000,000- 2¢ 
Other authorities ebro tasuduewces 600,000—¢ 


nee - . $61,000, 000-99 


MUNICIPAL ACTIVITIES. 

But an examination of the municipal activities of London from the 
point of view of their distribution among the different authorities is of 
little real value to the person seeking solutions for American problems. 
English local government has followed, in the main, rather distinct and 
well defined lines; and the differentiation of functions and the relation 
of the central to the local government are matters of great interest and 
greater importance. But in London, its great extent, its historical 
development, the variety of interests, the fact that it is the seat of the 
central government, and Anglo-Saxon conservatism, have produced an 
anomalous government, which follows in hardly any respect the general 
principles that have elsewhere been adopted. Consequently, it is of 





* The £ has been considered as worth $5. The figures given are for 1894, those for 
more recent years being not yet available. 
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more importance to ascertain what these various authorities are doing 
than to state which authority performs a given function. 

Public Health. 


The department which corresponds most nearly to our city health 
department is the public health department of the County Council. But 


r 


it does not actually enforce the laws or ordinances, except when a subor- 
dinate local authority fails to perform its duty. It makes by-laws rela- 
tive to sanitary construction, the removal of nuisances, the regulation 
of offensive trades, dairies, milk shops, cow-sheds, abattoirs, lodging- 
houses, and in fact almost everything which may affect health. Actual 
administration devolves upon the vestries and district boards, which have 
the power to inspect houses, prevent nuisances, clear unsanitary areas 
and close houses unfitted for habitation. The department also tests the 
quality of gas supplied by the gas companies and the accuracy of the 
meters. Twenty-three stations are maintained, at which daily tests are 
made (Sundays excepted). Oils and foods are analyzed to prevent adul- 
teration and the sale of impure and injurious products. Another depart- 
ment—the public control department—comes more closely into touch 
with the public. It tests the accuracy of the milk can and the beer glass, 
inspects weights and measures, sees that a ton of coal has the required 
number of pounds, that it is of the quality specified, and examines horses, 
cattle and other animals to prevent the spread of contagious diseases and 
the sale of impure meat. Its field extends from the feeding of babies to 
the inspection of dynamite. 

The disposal of sewage for over 5,000,000 people is a colossal under- 
taking. Formerly it was customary to discharge it into the Thames 
river, but at present London possesses vast plants for deodorizing and 
transforming it into a harmless fluid or into sludge which is taken out 
to sea. The construction and maintenance of sewers is a function 
belonging to the vestries and district boards, who also supervise the drain- 
age of houses and see that the buildings are fitted with the proper sani- 
tary appliances. The main sewers are maintained by the County Coun- 
cl. 


Municipal baths have existed in London since 1847, but it is only 


within the last decade or two that many of the local authorities have 
taken steps in this direction. At present there are about twenty boards, 
representing a population of 2,000,000, that maintain public baths, and, 
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in some instances, two or more buildings in different parts of the parish 
have been built and equipped in order to make them more accessible, 
They seem to be very popular and thoroughly appreciated. In one case 
the number of bathers last year exceeded 625,000, and the total for all 
the baths was about 3,000,000. The charges vary from one penny to 
one shilling, depending upon the kind of bath and the service rendered. 
In most instances five cents will secure excellent accommodations, and 
in a few cases a swimming bath, including soap, towels, ete., can be had 
for two cents—one penny. The largest public bath is located in Lam- 
beth, and occupies an acre of ground. 

Quite frequently public wash-houses are maintained in connection 
with the baths. The usual rate is one and oné-half pence per hour, but 
precautions are taken to prevent those operating private laundries from 
taking advantage of this low rate. The wife of the laboring man can 
leave home in the morning with a basket of dirty clothes and return 
early in the day, having washed, dried and ironed them at the municipal 
wash-house at an expense of but a few pence. Increasing use is being 
made of these accommodations, for the ample facilities are far superior 
to those usually possessed by the poorer classes. 

The latest invention is a street lamp which provides a stream of boil- 
ing water and dispenses tea, coffee and cocoa. The heat of the lamp is 
used to warm the water, and, by dropping a half-penny in the slot, a 
gallon of boiling water can be had. <A penny brings you milk, sugar, 
tea, coffee, cocoa, beef fluid, ete. This invention is rather new and is 
only semi-municipal; the light (heat) is paid for by the municipality, and 
a private corporation in union with the city furnishes the hot water and 
warm drinks. 

But the efforts to improve the living conditions of the poorer classes 


do not end here. Municipal tenements and lodging-houses have received 


considerable attention. The County Council has undertaken recently 
one of the largest enterprises of its kind in the world. Fifteen acres in 
Bethnal Green have been cleared at an expense of $1,500,000. The num- 
ber of people unhoused was nearly six thousand. Upon this area build- 
ings are now being constructed which are far superior to those super- 
seded, and contain modern sanitary appliances and conveniences. The 
Council has also carried out many smaller housing schemes, and the 
dwellings now in occupancy consist of 1,121 tenements, containing 2,815 
rooms, with accommodations for about 6,000 people. In most instances 
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these produce a profit, although the rents have been very moderate and 
payments for interest and sinking funds very large. Prices are about 
the same as those in the neighborhood, but much better accommodations 
are given. Single rooms rent for from 2s. 6d. to 5s. per week, and from 
this minimum the figures range to 13s. for five-room tenements. A few 
of the more important local authorities also own artisans’ dwellings and 
moceupied lands, which are rented in small “ allotments” to working- 
men who raise garden truck, principally for home consumption. 

As to parks, London is fairly well provided. The County Council 
has under its control seventy parks, open spaces, gardens and play- 
grounds, averaging nearly fifty acres in extent. Most of these are small, 
half of them being under ten acres in extent and only a few are over 
two hundred. Besides these, the City of London maintains a number of 
larger extent, the most important being Epping Forest, with an area of 
over five thousand acres. Many smaller ones are under the control of 
local boards. Ample provision has been made for games of cricket, ten- 
nis, golf and football, and over one hundred thousand games are played 
inasingle year. The many ponds are available for boating in the sum- 
mer and skating in the winter. Eighteen gymnasiums for children and 
adults have been erected in various portions of the city, and band per- 
formances are given in the summer, which attract large crowds and are 
highly valued. 

Educational Facilities. 

Americans who have been accustomed to consider educational admin- 
istration as an indispensable function of government, are surprised to 
learn that it was not until 1870 that local authorities for the manage- 
ment of schools were established in England. The same year saw the 
creation of the London School Board, which has control of elementary 
education in the Metropolis. Besides giving instructions in those 
branches which are usually termed elementary, certain schools under its 
control instruct in cookery, laundrying, manual training and needlework. 
Separate schools are maintained for the education of the physically and 
mentally defective, the deaf and the blind. Technical and secondary 
schools, when supervised at all, are supervised by a committee of the 
County Council. And while this authority does not, I believe, entirely 
maintain any school, it does grant large sums of money to institutions 
uaintained by other authorities or by private benevolence. The schools 
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aided instruct the youth in bricklaying and cutting, carpentry, 
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plumbing, painting and decorating, drawing, building construction, 
engineering—electrical and mechanical, carriage building, metal-work, 
bookbinding, dyeing and photography. Recently classes have been 
organized to study the manufacture of bicycles. The only technical 
school directly supported by a vestry is that in Shoreditch, and it is 
unique in another respect. Receipts from advertisements on lamp-posts 
have supported it, there being no charge upon the rates. Shoreditch is 
the centre of the cabinet trade, and contains about 45,000 children under 
the age of fifteen. Although the school has been established but a few 
years, competent observers say that they can see already the effect of the 
instruction given in the increased ability not only to handle the ordinary 
tools, but to draft artistic designs. The value of these technical schools, 
where the youth can learn, at slight expense, almost any trade, can 
hardly be overestimated. Many industries upon the Continent owe 
much of their superiority in certain localities to the existence of efficient 
technical schools, and the Englishman is coming to see that unless he is 
to be left behind in the race for industrial supremacy, he must provide 
technical education. 

Twenty years ago there was but one authority which had the courage 
or could see the necessity of establishing public libraries. Now between 
thirty and forty, representing a population of nearly 3,000,000, have 
established them, and some maintain three, four or even five in a single 
parish. Not all localities are equally well equipped, and, as compared 
with the demand, the supply is entirely inadequate in some instances. 
In one vestry the number of books issued annually exceeds 600,000. In 
another, with a population of 300,000, the only public libraries are those 
supported by private benevolence, which are very deficient. However, 
much has been accomplished by the local authorities, the only fault being 
that the distribution is very unequal. The only municipal art gallery 
controlled by a London vestry is that at Camberwell. 


Monopolistic Services. 


The municipal markets of London are mainly wholesale institutions. 


The City Corporation owns and manages several in which meat, poultry, 
fish, vegetables, fruits and hay are sold. The gross receipts amount to 
over $1,000,000, producing a profit of about $125,000, the capital 
involved being estimated at nearly $17,000,000. A few vestries also 
own and maintain markets from which profits are received. The remain- 
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der are privately owned and controlled. At present there is a consid- 
erable demand that the County Council establish public markets, remov- 
ing them from private control. 

The London docks are in the hands of private corporations, and their 
history in this regard is much the same as that of water-works. An act 
was early passed empowering the City Corporation to construct docks 
and lease them to the East and West India Companies. The Corpora- 
tion started, but before many years private companies secured control. 
The Thames Conservancy, a central authority, which has control of the 
Thames river, and which guards the interests of navigation, receives 
about $450,000 from tolls, rents, dues, licenses, etc., but as compared 
with the amounts which might be received were the docks still controlled 
by the city, this sum is insignificant. 

Of the twenty-nine cemeteries in London, only nine are owned by 
private corporations, the remainder being under the supervision of the 
local boards or the City Corporation. 

When one considers the industries usually included in the term 
municipal monopolies, the growth in municipal activity appears most 
plainly. Although at the very first, centuries ago, Parliament provided 
fora municipal system of water supply for London, the matter was not 
considered of enough importance to preserve municipal control, and, 
during the reign of James I., a private company was established. Sev- 
eral others have since been created, with the hope that competition would 
reduce prices and provide a satisfactory system, but they have appor- 
tioned the area between them, and thus a virtual, but not a legal, mon- 
opoly has come to exist. Various Parliamentary committees and com- 
missions have investigated and reported upon the subject, but thus far 
little has been accomplished, and the companies are so firmly entrenched 
that it will require strong and persistent efforts to dislodge them. To 
many it seems strange that London should be, in this respect, centuries 
behind the times, there being only one other large city in England— 


Bristol—that does not own its water supply. But the respect for vested 


tights and ultra-conservatism of the Anglo-Saxon have prevented the 
companies from being driven either to sell out or establish an adequate 
water supply at moderate rates. 

Manufactured gas also came into use before the recent movement 
toward municipal socialism was under way, and, as a result, London buys 
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its gas from three private corporations. The situation is much the same 
as the water supply. 

In the order of development, tramways came next, and, although the 
experimental stage has passed, they have not been built extensively in 
London, not nearly to the same extent as in this country. Hence, the 
tramway companies are not so firmly entrenched, and much more has 
been done toward the taking over of private tramway undertakings than 
water and gas. Under the statutes, the County Council has power to 
purchase tramway lines after the expiration of twenty-one years from 
the time of their construction, and it already has made a considerable 
beginning. Four and one-half miles have been purchased at an expense 
of $500,000, although the sum asked by the company was six times that 
amount. Another system has been valued by the arbitrator at $114,000, 
the company claiming $225,000 and the Council $67,000. Appeal has 
been taken to the House of Lords, but in all probability the decision of 
the arbitrator will be confirmed. Forty-five miles have also been secured 
on the payment of $50,000 per mile of double line. The operation of 
the tramways has been turned over to private companies, and the provi- 
sions of the lease are highly interesting, as showing to what extent the 
interests of the public have been safeguarded. The lease, which expires 
in 1910, provides that the company shall pay an annual rental of 
$225,000 for the whole fifty miles, and 124 per cent. of the gross increase 
in the receipts. Ifa change in traction is made, the Council is to receive 
80 per cent. of the increased profit. The lines are maintained and 
repaired by the company, and a sum not less than $185,000 must be set 
aside each year for this purpose, except during the last two, when the 
sum shall not be less than $62,000. Fares are not to be increased, and 
workmen’s cars are to be run as required up to 8 a. m. Certain other 
provisions relate to hours of labor, scales of wages, ete. Some forty 
miles of roads are still under the control of private corporations, but all 
may be purchased at a date not later than 1910. 

The municipal monopoly of most recent development is electric- 
lighting, and it is in this field that municipal operation has gone the 


farthest. Some half dozen vestries now own electric-lighting plants, and 
as many more have taken all the preliminary steps and may begin the 
work of constructing plants at any time. Probably the most noted 
instance of municipal enterprise in this direction is that of Shoreditch, 
which has wrested from nature her secrets and now transmutes the dust 
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of the streets into electric-light. In most instances the reports claim 

that a profit has been made, even after making liberal allowances for 

sinking funds, interest, depreciation, ete. Public opinion is quite 

strongly in favor of greater municipal activity in this direction, and 

probably many more vestries will establish plants in the near future. 
Various Activities. 

In police administration, London occupies a unique position. With 
the exception of the City Corporation, which maintains a small force of 
less than 1,000 men, the police are directly under the control of the 
central government. This “City” police force is the only exclusively 
municipal police force in England; all others are subject more of less to 
central supervision. 

Certain of the vestries maintain labor bureaus, where the unemployed 
are helped to secure work. The bureau makes no charge for its services, 
and the small expense is defrayed from the rates. Circulars are sent to 
the employers, and whenever a vacancy is found, the proper person is 
sent to make application or an interview is arranged. Probably the most 
important exchange is that maintained by the vestry of St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields and the board of works for the Strand District, although there 
are at least four others. During 1897 it secured positions for 524 per- 
sons, one-fourth of whom were females. About as many more had regis- 
tered, but did not find work through the bureau. 

One of the topics which has attracted considerable attention of late 
is the substitution of a public authority for the contractor in the con- 
struction of municipal works. Although prior to 1892 different com- 
mittees of the County Council had executed work without the interven- 
tion of contractors, it was not until that date that the London County 
Council Works Department was created. Briefly stated, this depart- 
ment takes the position usually held by the contractor. If any work 
is to be undertaken by the County Council, or by one of its committees, 
specifications are sent to the works department, which submits estimates. 
If the estimate is satisfactory, the works department becomes the Coun- 


cil’s contractor; if not, the contract is given to private companies. This 
plan has been the subject of much discussion. Many claim that it is 
more expensive than private ownership, that the department has ex- 
ceeded the proper sphere of government, and that the general effect has 
been demoralizing. Others with equal firmness deny these statements 
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and claim that, upon the whole, the experiment has been very successful, 
The material at hand seems to favor the latter contention. In most 
instances the actual cost of the work has been below the estimate sub- 
mitted, and a considerable sum has thus been saved to the public, 
Owing to the short period of existence and the lack of experience, mis- 
takes have, of course, been made. Some changes are necessary, but in 
the main the experiment has been a success. 
HAS THE CONCEPT OF THE MUNICIPALITY BROADENED? 

From this brief résumé of London’s municipal activities, the conclu- 
sion is easily drawn that within the last half century the increase in 
municipal functions has been quite marked. Whether there has been 


any increase in amount merely, or whether the concept of the sphere 


of the municipality also has broadened is not so readily apparent. The 
most cursory examination shows that the city does more for its citizens 
than it did one hundred, fifty or even ten years ago. But has there been 
a corresponding change in the concept, or is it simply that the multi- 
plication of wants has rendered necessary greater municipal activity, 
while the general idea of governmental functions has remained un- 
changed? 

Correctly to answer these questions, it is necessary to review brieily 
the history of this development of municipal functions. Elementary 
education was entirely under private control until 1833, and very largely 
so until 1870. It was not until after the middle of this century that the 
right of a local authority to interfere with one’s habits of living was 
fully recognized. The maintenance of the means of transportation and 
the supplying of gas and electricity have only recently been considered 
as properly within the sphere of municipal enterprise. The reason that 
municipal functions were not more inclusive half a century ago was not 
merely that a plan of action could not be agreed upon, or that the prac- 
tical methods of achieving their ideal had not been devised, but that the 
prevailing view of the sphere of governmental activity was so narrow 
that these functions were considered as belonging exclusively to the indi- 
vidual. Even now much is said regarding the evils attending the munic- 
ipalization of certain activities, but those who dwell most upon this point 
admit that many matters to which it was once applicable belong of right 
to the list of municipal functions. The conclusion is inevitable, there 
fore, that the concept of the sphere of municipal activity has changed, 
and that it has broadened slowly but surely. 
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Present indications are that this movement will continue. How far 
it should go and with what rapidity it should advance, are burning ques- 
tions in London politics. The County Council election, held March 2, 
was fought principally upon this issue, and the victory of the Progressives 
over the Moderates was decisive. There were other issues than the advi- 


sability of increasing municipal activity, but it can safely be said that 


this was the predominant issue and that the others were subordinate. 
The Progressives favored an increase; the Moderates opposed it. With 
these facts in mind the results of the elections since the creation of the 
County Council are significant: 
1889. 1892. 1895. 
Progressives ........ @1 84 59 
Moderates .......... 47 59 
Progressive majority . 24 50 0 
It must be kept in mind, when considering these figures, that the 
Progressives have become more and more “ socialistic,” which fact adds 
a weight of meaning to the increase from 1895 to 1898. 


THE VIGOR OF THE PROCESS. 

This socialistic movement has encountered great opposition. Those 
in favor and those opposed to it have been very positive in their opinions, 
frequently subordinating every other consideration to the question of 
municipalization. For instance, a prominent person whose efficiency 
and ability has never been questioned, was deprived of his position as 
chairman of one of the committees of the County Council, simply 
because his attitude towards municipal operation was not what the Coun- 
cil thought it should be. The removal of a committee chairman in an 
American city would not cause much surprise, but in England, with its 
advanced ideas regarding city government, this action would ordinarily 
be considered very radical. The fact that this course was followed in 
this case shows how vital is the question of municipal operation. 

During the past year a commission was appointed to hear evidence 
and make a report upon the London water supply. This committee 
favored municipal operation, and when its report came before the 
County Council for adoption, a battle was hotly waged before it was 
accepted. Bills were introduced into Parliament providing for the pur- 
chase of the water works. In fact, the question of municipalization 
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became so prominent that Lord Salisbury felt called upon to deliver ay 
address upon what he considered to be the true sphere of the London 
County Council. Ostensibly he favored decentralization of functions, 
but in reality it was an attempt to curb the socialistic movement. New 
York was pointed out as a living example of misguided “ megalomania,” 
and the victory of Tammany was cited as what might be expected if the 
County Council did not rein in its ambitions. Thus the battle goes on, 
with a vigor that is surprising to the American, who has been so reluctant 
to increase the activities of the municipality. 


THE CAUSES OF THE MOVEMENT. 

The student of municipal problems, especially the American student, 
who has heard more about the internal organization of the city than 
about its functions and its relation to the state, will wish to know what 
effect London’s form of government has had upon the increase of 
municipal functions, and whether the existence of a large number of 
independent local bodies has had any influence? These questions are 
quite natural, for the vestries and district boards are the very authorities 
under which the greatest advance has lately been made. 


The Form of Local Government. 


To secure sufficient data to answer these questions, it is necessary to 
review briefly certain essential characteristics of local government in 
London. At present there are over forty vestries and district boards, 
whose local areas vary from 125 to 9,285 acres, the average size being 
about 1,750 acres, or about twice as large as Central Park, New York 
city. The average population is about 100,000. Besides giving these 
authorities quite wide powers relative to matters that are chiefly of local 
interest, as housing of the poor, parks, electric-lighting, etc., Parliament 
has passed what are known as “ adoptive acts,” which relate principally 
to public libraries, museums, baths and wash-houses. These acts may 
be “ adopted ”—-put into force in a given locality—provided the locality 
wishes to adopt them, this being decided according to some acts by 8 
popular vote and according to others by the vote of the vestry or district 
board. Very frequently the approval of the Local Government Board 
is required at some stage of the proceedings, but the principal considera- 
tion is the wish of the locality. As a result, one vestry may have public 


baths, wash-houses, libraries, museums, parks, playgrounds and an elab 
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orate plant for transforming sewage into fertilizer, or dust into electric- 
light, while the adjoining vestry may not even have a single park. 

These conditions undoubtedly have some effect in increasing munic- 
ipal activities. It very frequently happens that a given locality has such 
a high sense of civic responsibility that it votes to build libraries, bath- 
houses, tenements, lighting plants, or all combined, whereas London, as 
a unit, could not be brought to favor even a single one of these. Hence 
a vestry takes a step in advance which would not be taken were it neces- 
sary to first persuade the whole metropolis. Further, a small area can 
try experiments, and if they fail they inflict loss only upon one locality. 
The seale of the experiment is so small that heavy burdens are not im- 
posed, and’, in the meantime, others have learned what to avoid. Then, 
too, there are not the conflicting interests in a small area that exist in a 
much larger one. The population is usually more homogeneous and 
their needs and desires more similar. In the larger area, “log rolling ” 
must be resorted to because of the diversity of interests. It must be 
admitted, therefore, that the existence of numerous local bodies possess- 
ing rather large powers has influenced to some extent the development 
of municipal activities in London. 

Whether such a system is to be commended and imitated is a differ- 
ent question, for, while great advancement is made in certain localities, 
there is equal or greater backwardness in others. And it frequently 
happens that where there is the greatest need for municipal activity there 
is the greatest inactivity. Take the matter of public baths or libraries. 
In a poor locality, where private enterprise and benevolence cannot be 
relied upon, the need becomes imperative. But these are the very locali- 
ties in which there is frequently the greatest opposition or apathy as 
regards such matters. If left to themselves nothing would be done. In 
a neighboring locality, where there is less need, often much has been 
accomplished. Of course, demand and supply often co-exist, but the 
tendency is in the other direction. 


Inmited Suffrage. 
The existence of a limited suffrage also affects municipal activity in 
London, but probably only slightly. A large proportion of the lodging- 


house vote is excluded, but the ratio is not so large as to greatly affect 


the result. Viewed from another standpoint, this factor seems to have 
played a small part. for the nature of London’s activities is such and 
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the prices charged for the various commodities furnished are so near 
the cost of production, that the reduction of the rates—the desire of the 
‘atepayer—cannot be said to be a motive inspiring an increase in munic- 
ipal activities. Many things are furnished free of charge, and, where 
a price is charged, it is not a “ monopoly price ’’—that is, it has not been 
fixed at the point where the largest net profit will be secured, but usually 
at the point where expenditure, including interest, depreciation and 
other necessary charges, will be equalled but not greatly exceeded by 
the receipts. In fact, the movement seems to be towards still further 
reducing the price, even at the expense of the rates, but it must be said 
that in this regard the movement has not been quite as rapid as in the 
United States, and probably the difference in the suffrage has had some 
slight influence. If it had had much effect, or if the suffrage were still 
more limited, the prices would probably be ‘so fixed as to materially 
lower the rates, and the municipality would be extending its functions, 
if extended at all, into those fields where municipal activity would be 
the most productive. But, on the contrary, many of the matters lately 
taken over by the public are those which involve considerable expendi- 
tures from the rates. 

The experience of Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow and other 
cities doubtless has had some slight effect also, but the principal forces 
that have inspired greater municipal activity must be sought for else- 
where. Those previously mentioned are ancillary, but not the main- 
springs of action. 

The “ Unearned Increment.” 

The political economist tells us that in certain industries an increase 
in the density of poulation accompanied by an increased consumption 
(in absolute amount, not necessarily per capita), results in increased 
profits without a corresponding increase in cost of production. This is 
especially true of street railways, but it applies equally well to water 
supply, gas and electric lighting, and other industries. Now, where 
competition cannot be relied upon to lower prices as the cost of produe- 
tion is lowered, there comes to exist a class of profits which has much 


“ 


the same nature as the “unearned increment” of land. The private 
citizen looks at the case much in this light: A certain corporation or 
corporations have secured control of a municipal monopoly through no 


very extraordinary foresight or ability. A certain price has been fixed 


at which a given service is supplied, a price which perhaps yields only 
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a fair profit. As the city grows and as the density of the population 
increases, this industry becomes very remunerative, the profits increase 
enormously. If any reduction in price is made, it is only slight, and 
not in proportion to the increased receipts. The corporation thus 
receives most of the benefits derived from conditions which it has had no 
hand in creating. The citizen asks himself: Is this just? Should we 
not receive nearly all of the advantages which results from our moving 
to the city or from our living in a crowded tenement or apartment house? 
If the city were to own these industries, one of two things would result 
—either the price would be greatly reduced or the profits would go to 
lower taxes. If the citizen is poor and pays few taxes, he favors the 
former. If he is a large taxpayer, he favors the latter. But whether 
he expresses his ideas in economic terms, it is the “ unearned increment ” 
he is after, nevertheless. It may be a question with many whether there 
isan “ unearned increment,” but he believes it. The idea that profits 
have been abnormally large in these industries may be false (it has not 
been proved so), but its wide acceptation cannot be denied. 


Municipal vs. Private Enterprise. 

But not all municipal activities can be explained on this basis. Cer- 
tain functions are performed at great expense and bring no direct eco- 
nomie gain to the municipality or to its citizens. Their municipalization 
must be otherwise accounted for. Such are public libraries, baths, 
municipal tenements, parks, schools, and others of a similar nature. 
Here the explanation is based principally upon a comparison of private 
operation with public operation. It has been found, for instance, that 
the protection of life and property cannot be entrusted wisely to private 
initiative. Hence fire protection, police administration, sewage disposal, 
and public health have come to be considered as indispensable functions 
of government. The local authority can perform these functions so 
nuch better than the individual that there is no question as who should 
perform them. The general rule, that the government should do what 
the individual cannot or what he cannot do as well as the government 
can, is a rule universally followed as long as the margin of difference is 
large, but when it becomes small, difficulties arise. Now, in London, 
two facts have led public opinion to favor municipalization, when in the 
United States the margin would have been small or when it would have 


been denied that there was any margin in favor of municipalization. 
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These are (1) the efficiency of local government, and (2) the failure of 
private enterprise or benevolence to provide certain advantages. In the 
matter of baths, for instance, it is well known that baths in private 
houses, tenements or lodging-houses are not so numerous as they are in 
this country. Private philanthropy has not established so many free 
public libraries. The result of this failure upon the part of individual 
action has made it more necessary for the community to step in and take 
up the work, which otherwise would not be accomplished. Now, add 
the fact that municipal government is not continually under distrust and 
that corruption is not the rule, and you have strong arguments for hand- 
ing over to public authorities more and more of those functions that have 
formerly been in the hands of the individual. 


Hence, it is not surprising that municipal activities have increased, 
and that the concept of the sphere of the city has grown broader and 
broader. The explanation of this fact, in the case of London, at least, 
is to be found in the belief in the injustice of certain conditions, the 
backwardness of private enterprise, and the high efficiency of municipal 
government, and, to a slight extent, in limited suffrage, the example of 
other cities, and the nature of the local government of London. 





THE CITY’S HEALTH—WORKING CONDITIONS. 
By Henry WuHuire. 


THE LIMIT OF MUNICIPAL FUNCTIONS. 


The drift of population toward the cities and the development of 
industry has proceeded at such a pace that not until recently have we 
recovered our bearings sufficiently to deal adequately with the problems 
which arise out of such unsettling conditions. 

The progress has been largely material; a matter of larger and 
cheaper production, with its consequent massing of the people in large 
centres, and the largest portion of mankind has been unable to enjoy 
the advantages which urban life affords or to profit as it should do by 
the immense increase of the productive power of society. We have not 
retained the social and industrial order which prevailed prior to the sub- 
stitution of steam for hand power, when master and workman were joined 
together by ties of intimacy and mutual welfare, and when the perplex- 
ing problems of over-production, involuntary idleness and undeserved 
poverty had not arisen to embarrass us. We have lost the amenities and 
neighborliness which so dignified and broadened life in the days of the 
village community and townships, and have as yet developed no substi- 
tute. How, under modern conditions, to preserve the good features of 
the ecruder form of society, is the grave question; how the achieve- 
ments of progress shall overcome the evils which set in during the time 
when the simple hamlets were so hastily evolved into great congested 
centres, teeming with life and activity, is the problem to be solved. 

It is very evident that a proper adjustment of our social and economic 
relations will not work itself out; that trusting to chance or the natural 
course of events would lead into greater difficulties; and that, just as 
order can only be secured in obedience to law, so social improvement 
must proceed along the line of an increasing regulation of human affairs 


through some central agency. As population increases greater system 


becomes necessary in order to preserve social harmony. 
While the importance of individual action should not be underrated, 
the sort of individual liberty common under rural conditions would be 
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impracticable in the complicated affairs of a great city, and all that we 
‘an expect is the greatest amount of liberty consistent with order, with 
the rights and interests of each individual. It is by the understanding 
of this principle of liberty, which is really the essence of freedom in a 
new form, that we can understand just how far the community should go 
toward the regulation of human affairs. 

That the city should do for the individual what he cannot do for 
himself or what he cannot do for himself as well as the city can do it 
for him, is accepted by students of social economy as a safe rule to follow, 
and the theoretical opposition once so strongly manifested against every 
attempt on the part of the city to enlarge its functions has given way 
to a willingness to help perfect public administration in order to enlarge 
its usefulness. 

We are beginning to see that the city is something more than an 
institution existing only for the purpose of doing police duty and other 
indispensable things, but that it is rather a corporation with many 
co-operative features; that the municipality is a great household, pri- 
marily concerned with the affairs of the home; and that it can improve 
industrial conditions to a large extent and raise the standards of life of 
the workers. 

THE PROBLEM. 

3ut, turning from these general statements, the question I propose 
to answer more in detail is: How may the government of the city im 
prove working conditions? 

Working and living conditions are to a large extent dependent one 
upon the other. We invariably find that whenever the environments 
of the workers are degrading, their earning capacity is small. Wherever 
the outward appearances are decent we generally find higher wage: 
and shorter hours. Vice and crime are more frequent among those who 
enjoy very little of the world’s comforts, whose ambitions have been 
blunted and whose prospects are discouraging. 

As a rule, the standards of life maintained by the different classes 
of workers determine the wages, and people surrounded by greater com- 
forts strive for greater improvement. Those lowest in the social seale 
are the least likely to rebel against their lot, while higher wages and 


better working conditions are upheld by those enjoying them. We find 


that independence and individual self-respect are the incentives for 
demanding better conditions. Therefore, any influence that tends to 
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raise the standards of life, to surround the workers with better oppor- 
tunities, is at the same time helping to raise wages and shorten the hours 
of labor. 

“ SWEATING.” 

Wherever manufacturing can be carried on to advantage by small 
groups of workers in or adjoining living apartments, under conditions 
of free competition, that system will tend to crowd others out. By 
obtaining the labor of the most destitute and helpless, and by working 
them excessively long hours for a pittance, conscienceless manufacturers 
will soon set the pace for the others in the same industry. Here we have 
the secret of the development of tenement-house workshops. The latest 
and most approved system of manufacturing on a large scale in this case 
fails to compete with the old domestic workshop methods re-introduced 
in tenement quarters. 

The heterogeneous population of the poorer quarters are divided into 
clannish groups and preserve, as far as possible, old country habits and 
associations. To this is due the petty contract system, by which the 
more enterprising, possessing a little capital, will contract with the whole- 
sale merchants for the making of garments, underwear, cigars, etc., estab- 
lish a little shop and then employ their fellow countrymen, whose living 
and working world becomes limited to the immediate neighborhood; and 
the ever increasing competition, both between the respective contractors 
and the workers, must tend to depress the value of labor and add to its 
burdens. 

The manufacturer by this arrangement saves the cost and trouble of 
management and shirks the moral responsibility for the condition under 
which his wares are made, upon the plea of having let the work to 
another independent employer. But from the filthy and stifling tene- 
ment-shops, the goods are taken and carefully stacked upon the polished 
counters of spacious and elegant Broadway warerooms. 

It is very evident that if the small boss had to conform to the ordi- 
nary rules of decency, and was obliged to have a humane regard for the 
welfare of his employees, he would cease to serve any useful function, 
and the wholesale manufacturer would, in consequence, find it to his 
interest to operate his own shop upon a large scale and make use of the 
best and most modern factory methods. 


When the sweatshop standard once becomes a feature of an industry, 


it can only be altered by radical measures. As long as it continues to 
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be the cheapest way of making things, it must so remain and grow even 
worse, unless treated by the community as a social disease and drastic 
remedies applied accordingly. 

Emancipation from sweating conditions depends also upon the vie- 
tims themselves becoming conscious of their degradation and possessing 
sufficient spirit and intelligence not only to revolt, but also to show a 
capacity for permanent organization. In the past they have made 
encouraging efforts to free themselves from such oppressive conditions, 
have fought the bosses successfully and forced them to agree to a ten- 
hour work day, a minimum wage and better conditions in the shop. 
Unfortunately, they have been unable to retain the advantages gained 
because of their inability to maintain their unions and enforce the rules 
during the slack season; but there are indications that in the course of 
time they will succeed. 

There is a class of workers, however, mainly women, employed in 
the making of women’s wear, artificial flowers, etce., who apparently can- 
not be organized, and they must depend, therefore, entirely upon the 
community for help. This is a problem which such organizations as 
the Consumers’ Leagues are endeavoring to meet through the combined 
efforts of their members to ameliorate the condition of working-women 
and shop-girls through the use of their patronage, by discriminating in 
favor of fair-made products and fair employers, by influencing public 
opinion and by procuring the needed protective legislation. 

FACTORY INSPECTION. 

The state of New York has led all the rest in legislation seeking to 
improve working conditions generally and to stamp out the sweatshop 
evil particularly. Since 1886 it has regulated workshops to the extent 
of preventing the use of dwelling-houses for manufacturing purposes, 
of requiring a minimum amount of air space for each person, of forbid- 


ding the employment of children below the age of fourteen years, of 


limiting the workday of persons under eighteen and women under 
twenty-one years of age to ten hours per day, and of imposing severe 
penalties for the violation of these rules. The latest amendments em- 
power the inspector to demand from the employer a certificate of physical 
fitness when the appearance might indicate that a child under sixteen 
years of age is not physically capable of performing the labor at which 
it is being employed, and provides that “no child under the age of six- 
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teen shall be employed in a manufacturing establishment who cannot 
read and write simple sentences in the English language,” and that 
“children between the ages of fourteen and sixteen years shall not be 
so employed unless a certificate executed by a health officer be filed in 
the office of the employer.” 

In 1895 this State took the lead in the sanitary regulation of bake- 
shops. Laws have since been been enacted for the same purpose in many 
other states. The application of the science of hygiene to the produc- 
tion and distribution of the food of the people, certainly indicates a most 
liberal advance in the spread of humanitarian ideas. This special law 
provides for the appointment of four bakeshop inspectors, empowered to 
prevent the employment of any person in any bakeshop more than sixty 
hours in any one week, and to prevent persons from sleeping in the same 
room in which flour or meal products are manufactured or stored, and 
requires that the plumbing and drainage of bakeshops shall be in a 
healthful and sanitary condition. The report of the factory inspectors 
upon the results of the first year’s work shows that a most wholesome 
improvement has been wrought both in the treatment of the bakers and 
in the general improvement of the bakeshop conditions. 

Factory laws have certainly materially improved the standard of 
working conditions, particularly in regard to the small shops. Grievous 
a3 the conditions may appear to the observer, those who are in a position 
to compare them with the former state of the factories must bear witness 
to the improvements made. 

The number of factories and workshops in the state (which employ. 
according to the U. S. Census Report of 1890, 1,921,785 male and 
513,940 female workers) is so great that the factory inspectors can not 
possibly pay even a casual visit to each, but the warning effect in special 
cases has made its impression upon the whole. The factory inspectors’ 
report for the year 1895 shows that the inspectors visited during the 
year “21,185 separate factories, workshops, bakeries and mines, an 
increase over 1894 of 7,282. Of these, 2,767 were inspected twice or 
oftener. As a result of these visits, 49,451 notifications were issued, 
requiring changes to be made in conformity to the law. These notifica- 
tions related principally to the employment of children, overworking of 
minors, guarding of machinery, means of egress from buildings, sanitary 
requirements, immoral writings and markings in toilet-rooms and work- 


shops, overcrowding, illiteracy, ventilation, sweatshop abuses, etc.” 
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THE HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 

It is the health department, however, that can do more than any 
other single public agency to improve factory conditions and the home 
life of the workers. Health officials can act where no others would dare 


to interfere. The duty of the health officer is not and cannot be fully 


defined by law, the public health being the supreme consideration. We 
seldom hear harsh criticism expresed even for political effect against the 
amounts spent for health purposes if good results are apparent, while 
other departments have to struggle along with funds insufficient to do 
the most urgent work. 

The new charter of the city of New York invests the board of health 
with judicial powers. Section 1173 reads: 

“ The actions, proceedings, authority, and orders of said board of health shall at all 
times be regarded as in their nature judicial, and be treated as prima facie just and legal. 
All meetings of said board shall in every suit and proceeding be taken to have been duly 
called and regularly held, and all orders and proceedings to have been duly authorized, 


unless the contrary be proved. All courts shall take judicial notice of the seal of said 
board and of the signature of the secretary and chief clerk.” 


The discretionary authority given here and elsewhere is such as to 
make the functions of this department of greater importance than those 
of any other, and it can proceed with its work without being hampered 
by the necessity of enforcing its mandates by first obtaining legal sane- 
tion. 

THE PRESENT STATUS. 

The work of the factory and health inspectors is correlated, and with 
the greater powers which the latter possesses, greater efficiency can be 
rendered in time. I do not mean to infer that the health board has not 
done creditable work, for to the most casual observer it must be apparent 
that a substantial impression has been made upon the living and working 
conditions of the city, as shown by the decline in the death rate from 
29.61 in 1882 to 21.52 in 1896, but efficiency is but a matter of com- 
parison. The work to be done must be taken into consideration, and to 
fully cope with the task, far greater efforts are required. Sanitary sci- 
ence is beginning to play a larger and larger part in industrial reform. 
The co-operation of the state and the municipality in this regard can be 
likened to the cutting away of the noxious weeds and the preparing of 
the ground so as to make possible a healthier growth. But there is 4 
work, viz., the payment of living wages and better treatment accorded 
to the workers, which is dependent largely upon an enlightened public 
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opinion, the holding up of unfair employers to public opprobrium, and 
independence and self-assertion upon the part of the workers themselves 
in resisting industrial oppression and demanding better treatment. 

Workshops in tenement-houses have been rapidly decreased, but the 
Jaw cannot reach shops conducted in the homes by the “ immediate mem- 
bers of the family,” which are excluded from its operations because the 
court of appeals, in the tenement-house cigar case, decided that the legis- 
lature could not prevent the family from using its domestic apartments 
for the manufacturing of goods, so long as outsiders are not employed. 
As it is customary for shops to give out portions of work to persons and 
families working at home, it can readily be seen that the domain of the 
factory inspectors cannot extend there, but it is within the province of 
the health board to particularly enforce sanitary rules in dwellings where 
such work is being made. Many of the small shops have been, in conse- 
quence of the factory laws, transferred to loft buildings, the floors of 
which are divided off into small sections, and while it is not all that 
could be desired, still it makes it easier for an inspection to be made, and 
eliminates some very objectionable features of the tenement-shop. To 
abolish the small shops, particularly those conducted upon the contract 
system, is the great object to be attained. The large, well-equipped 
factories are more amenable to the laws and moral considerations, 
although poorly paid labor is far too common there, but the step from 
the tenement workshop to the factory is like coming from darkness into 
sunshine. 

OBJECTIONS TO REFORM. 

It is frequently argued that if society enforces stringent rules in order 
toimprove working conditions, the manufacturers subject to them would 
be handicapped as competitors with those of other localities. Therefore, 
nothing can be done substantially in this respect until similar action is 
taken either by all the states or through the national government. There 
is certainly some force in this argument, but the fact remains that the 
price of commodities generally is not determined by any slight difference 
in the cost of labor in one locality as against another; that there are many 
factors which influence prices and give one market an advantage over 
another. 


To say that the most degrading conditions must remain because of 


the injury which will be inflicted upon an industry is a plea which has 


gone the way of the now obsolete laissez faire doctrine, which placed 
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the success of trade above every other consideration. The new political 
economy, imbued with humanitarian considerations, takes the ground 
that if an industry cannot afford to pay fair wages and accord decent 
treatment to its workers, it would be better if it did not exist, and that 
some other means of employment would naturally take its place. The 
same argument was used against the enactment of every protective labor 
law, including those now generally admitted as being of incalculable 
benefit to mankind. 

Progress very often must be forced, and we have found that whole- 
some legislation enacted in one locality has been quickly copied in 
another. The most beneficent laws may inconvenience those who are 
disposed to take undue advantage of the misfortunes of their fellows, 
but, in the course of time, improved methods will be devised in order to 
counterbalance the disadvantage. In the case of the sweatshop I have 
shown that if the enforcement of the health and factory laws would 
make the petty contract system too costly, the manufacturers then would 
be obliged to establish large shops of their own and make use of the best 
appliances. This may mean an outlay of greater capital and more trouble 
to the manufacturer, but the results would be ample compensation. 

While it would be better for all cities and states to act concertedly in 
regard to measures for the improvement of working conditions, or for 
the national government to do so, we cannot afford to wait when imme 
diate action is imperative and should be inaugurated wherever the evils 
are the greatest. 

The sub-committee of the Committee on Manufactures of the House 
of Representatives, appointed in February, 1892, in its investigation of 
the sweating system throughout the country, has taken the view that 
“For the health authorities of one-half dozen cities to attempt to trace, 
and, when found, to make and keep tolerable the conditions under which 
are made up the numerous lots of garments given out by a single manu- 
facturer, is a task as much beyond the cleansing of the Augean stables 
as the strength of a municipal officer is less than that of Hercules.” 
“ Government regulation, on the other hand, covering the whole country 
and including all of those interested, could be such as to act directly upon 
the comparatively few who are manufacturers, and who, if it is made for 
their interest so to do, can promptly and effectively crush out every ves 
tige of the trouble complained of without expense to themselves, trouble 
to the public or confusion or damage to their business.” 
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While this conclusion is a logical one, coming from a committee seek- 
ing a remedy through an act of Congress, I regret that the committee did 
not at the same time more fully emphasize the importance of each sepa- 
rate locality initiating the work by the enactment of proper legislation, 
instead of creating the impression that amelioration can only come from 
without, and that we must wait until the entire country acts in concert 
before doing that which can be done to a considerable degree locally. 


RENT AS A FACTOR. 

In considering the question of industrial reform, we must reckon 
with the ever constant factor—rent, which affects the cost of living and 
of production, and which has an important bearing upon the condition 
of the toilers. The tendency is to lessen the necessaries of life, to reduce 
the cost of food and of clothing, in order to enable the worker to indulge 
in many comforts formerly beyond his reach; but rent is the spectre— 
the one thing which becomes dearer and rises to thwart his progress. 
The exorbitant rents exacted in cities represent a large and increasing 
drain upon the wealth producing capacity of the toilers, a lessening of 
their purchasing power, a decrease in their standard of living. 

The question of cheaper and better dwellings for people of moderate 
means is of overshadowing importance. That human beehive, the 
tenement-house, is the price paid for debased and indifferent citizenship 
and official incompetence. These tenement-dwellings are monuments 
of stupidity and selfishness, and we have now half awakened to this 
monstrous evil, and must pay enormous sums to correct that which could 
have been avoided by a little forethought and liberality at the proper 
time. 

It is not the houses which command the high rentals, but the land 
values, which are so excessive that even the rookeries must yield large 
dividends. Tenement and cramped workshops represent but a means 
of economizing rent. In this country we have not reached the point in 
which city governments have seriously undertaken to force a reduction 


in rents and to set a pace for improved dwellings by entering as a com- 


peting landlord. Philanthropic persons and societies have erected what 
are called model tenements with the expectation of only receiving a 
moderate income on the investment, and while large sums have been 
devoted to this purpose, still it has not affected the general result to an 
appreciable extent. 
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The acquisition by the city of the large tract of land in the suburbs 


for the purpose of building improved dwellings, to be rented at prices 


calculated to just cover the cost of erection and maintenance, is now 
strongly advocated as a direct means of cheapening rents and serving a 
a sort of safety valve to relieve the high pressure. It is evident that, 
owing to the continued overcrowding, the holders of city land have in 
reality a monopoly advantage, and that the rent must be forced contin. 
ally upwards and absorb more and more of the substance of the people. 

Conscious of the necessity of doing something substantial to correet 
the evils of tenement-house life in New York city, the State Legislature 
of 1894 appointed a committee to carefully examine into the tenement- 
house question and to report to the next Legislature. As a result of the 
investigation the committee found: 

First—That good dwellings reduced the death rate. 

Second—That they tend to increase the morality and self-respect of 
the people living in them. 

Third—That they favorably affect surrounding neighborhoods. 

Fourth—That they pay, when properly managed, fair profits to their 
owners. 

The committee ascertained that the rental profits of landlords have 
been as high as 25 per cent. of the amount invested by them, and those 
houses were old and in bad sanitary condition and in great need of repair. 
Most of the recommendations of the committee have since been enacted 
into law, and, as a result, a marked improvement has taken place, but 
rapid transit is still but a project and rents are increasing. 

Public improvements are one-sided and fall far short of the mark 
which do not aim at reducing to within fair limits the burden of rent— 
the bane of industry, the Nemesis of the toilers. 





THE CITY’S HEALTH—LIVING CONDITIONS. 
By Dr. A. 8. Dantret. 


[asked an East Side woman, the other day, whose total income from 
all sources averaged $5 per week, with a family of five persons to support, 
how she managed to keep a roof over her head? She answered, as they 
almost invariably do: “Oh, from hand to mouth.” But what of the 
rent, that greatest item of expense? “The landlord is good; he waits,” 
she replied, by which she meant that they pay their rent as they can, 
always owing a little of the last month’s rent. 

My studies have been made almost entirely on the East Side, between 
Fourteenth and Bayard streets, Elizabeth street and the East river. This 
section of the city, notorious for its overcrowded condition, contains rep- 
resentatives from all over the world. Indeed, in this region, in half an 
hour’s walk, one will find signs in the Hebrew, Greek, German, Russian, 
Hungarian and Italian languages more frequently than in the English, 
and in some parts of this district one may spend a day and not hear one 
word of English; a section containing very ignorant and very poor 


people, many sweatshops, many beer saloons, many “ Raines law hotels.” 
In sharp contrast, one finds many well-to-do people, owning and living 
in their own homes, intelligent, good American citizens, but the vast 
majority are poor, ignorant peasants, principally from Russia, Italy, 
Bohemia, Hungary and Germany, with a sprinkling of Irish, each 
nationality bringing their traditions and customs from the mother coun- 
try. To know the Russian or Polish Jew does not in the least give one 
an idea of the Italian, the German or the Russian. Each nationality is 
as distinct as in its own native home over the sea. Each requires to be 
studied entirely apart from the others. Persons of one nationality will 
occupy a tenement-house to the exclusion of all other nationalities. 
Occasionally, one will see the entire front house occupied by one nation- 
ality and the rear by an entirely different country, as in a block in Eliza- 
beth street. A front house is peopled by Irish, the rear by Italians. 
There is no trouble between the two, because each holds the other in 
contempt as belonging to a lower order of the human family. 


Not only the habits, but the occupations are distinct. The making 
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of men’s clothing, that greatest industry of the East Side, is divided, 
The Russian and Polish Jews work incessantly in the sweatshops, doing 


the machine work on ready-made clothes; the Italian women and chij- 
dren doing the finishing, while the Germans and Irish co what little 
custom work is still done in tenement-houses under entirely different 
surroundings than the other nationalities. Peddling is an occupation in 
which all nationalities join, but each has its own district and its own 
wares. One never sees an Italian peddler in Hester or Ludlow street, 
any more than the Jewish or Irish peddler thinks of wandering over to 
Elizabeth street to sell his wares. The Hebrew peddles new and old 
clothes, suspenders, dress skirts, vegetables, fish, pickles and candles, 
The Italian confines his wares almost entirely to vegetables, fruit and 
fish. The Irish and very few Germans deal in vegetables and fruit and 
fish on Fridays. The little Hebrew boy sells the morning and evening 
Hebrew papers, or, with a box tied around his neck, peddles writing 
paper and candles, calling out his wares in a mixture of Yiddish and 
English. The Italian boy blackens shoes. The Irish and German chil- 
dren respond to the call, “ Cash,” in the various stores. The contrast 
does not end with the everyday life, but holidays and Sundays are cele- 
brated in an entirely different manner. The Hebrew early repairs to 
the synagogue Friday evening and again Saturday morning, and spends 
the rest of the day either in exchanging calls or gossiping, or, more often, 
in arguing some ecclesiastical question in the market places of Hester 
and Ludlow streets, always finishing in time Saturday evening to open 
for business as soon as the three stars are seen in the firmament. The 
Italians attend early mass Sunday morning. The women then go home 
to do the week’s washing or house-cleaning and afterwards sit on the fire 
escapes or in the yards with the ever-present “ pants ” which they finish. 
The men in the meantime enjoy an exciting game of cards played for 
money. 

The funeral and burial rites are as distinct as if each nationality was 
thousands of miles apart. The Hebrew clings to ceremonies performed 
centuries before the other nationalities were even dreamed of. The 
traits of character are as different in each as are their customs; the 
Hebrew, with his centuries of oppression and injustice, ever suspicious, 
always on the defensive; the Italian, with a winning child-likeness and 
an ever overfiowing good nature, with an occasional furious storm, severe 
while it lasts, but very soon over. 
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The greatest problem which presents itself is how to make this most 
interesting mass of humanity good American citizens, with a strong civic 
patriotism. That they can become good Americans, I have not the 
shadow of a doubt. If we could only realize the immense disadvantages 
under which they labor we would at once see why the process is slow, 
and that it is not one thing, but many things, that keep these not un- 
happy people herded together, each shut in a box by himself. 


RENT. 

How do these people exist, and under what circumstances? What is 
their daily life? It is either work, partial work or idleness, each day 
having its own pleasure as well as its trouble. Some families slowly rise 
in the scale, others fall lower, the family finally becoming extinct: 

The most important item in their life is work, skilled or unskilled, 
regular or irregular. As to the expenses of an ordinary family 
(among the families treated at their homes for a variety of diseases in 
1891), we found that the average income was $5.99 per week (this never 
steady); the average rent $8.62 per month, and the average family to be 
supported to consist of four. In 1897 I found the average income (still 
irregular) to be $5.23 per week and the average rent $9.75 per month. 
The rent, therefore, is the largest single expenditure. 

FOOD. 

Food comes next. The amount expended is very uncertain and 
an estimate is very difficult to secure. The people do not keep any 
accounts and cannot tell themselves. The amount of meat eaten varies 
with the nationality and the length of residence in America. It is also 
regulated by the traditions which are brought to this country. The Ital- 
ian, having eaten little meat in his own country, requires at least a few 
months’ residence here before buying meat. At first it is only eaten 
once or twice a week. Among the Germans soup is usually made daily. 
If nothing else can be obtained, the lungs of animals are boiled, and 
the resulting fluid is not altogether unpalatable, but I do not know just 
how much nourishment can be obtained from it. 

Breakfast usually consists either of tea or coffee and bread. Among 
these people, milk or cocoa is an unknown thing as a drink—another 


relic of their distant homes. Eggs and fish are much eaten among the 
Jews, while vegetables, cheese and maccaroni are the staple articles of 
diet among the Italians. Food can be obtained in any quantity and at 
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any time. A half egg, a leg of a chicken; five cents’ worth of soup meat, 
a loaf of bread or a quarter of a loaf, or even a solitary potato, may be 
bought. From April to November the food is cooked upon a kerosene 
stove. It is cheaper than coal. The table is never spread, the hours of 
eating are never certain, and the family rarely eats a meal together, 
One symptom of an improvement in social condition is when the family 
begin to eat their food on plates (that is, the uncooked food), instead of 
taking it directly from the paper in which it was purchased. The cooked 
food is kept on the stove in the vessel in which it was cooked, each person 
helping himself. 

I cannot state with any degree of precision the amount of money 
expended for food. It has been variously stated at from 9 to 11 cents 
per day, but it is almost impossible accurately to estimate this. I have 
known families who for weeks have existed on an expenditure of 5 cents 
per day for food. The amount and charcter of the food varies with the 
nationality and the amount of total income. Women (among the 
Hebrews) tell me that they can give a morning and evening meal, the 
latter consisting of soup, bread, coffee and a vegetable, for $3 per month 
per person, and make money. 


CLOTHING. 

Clothing is an item of much less importance in the cost of living 
than is food. A woman can buy an entire new suit of clothing, from 
hat to shoes, for $5. Many never wear a new pair of shoes, but buy 
second-hand shoes, which, for a woman, not infrequently will last three 
or four months. As with food, it is almost impossible to ascertain with 
any degree of accuracy the amount of money expended for clothing. It 
has been estimated at about $10 per annum for each adult. But I think 
that it frequently falls far short of this amount. 


INSURANCE AGAINST SICKNESS AND DEATH. 


Another item of expense, especially among the Germans and Irish, 


is the insurance money. Every person in the family over one year 
is insured against death. Five cents per week is paid for the children 
and 10 cents for the adults. Thus from fifty to sixty cents per week 
is expended for this purpose. Among the Jews there are societies which 
insure not only against death, but against sickness. They usually in- 
clude only the men in the family, rarely the wife and never the children. 
The dues range from $1 a month upwards. In case of sickness a doctor 
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and medicine are provided, and certain other assistance rendered. These 
are private societies, each having its own peculiar regulations. The Ital- 
jans have similar benefit societies, but not to the same extent. The Jews 
depend upon the United Hebrew Charities for burial in case sufficient 
money has not been left for this purpose. The other nationalities turn 
to the city for help to bury their dead. 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE. 

When the emigrant family reaches New York it may have brought 
with it some household furniture, but usually bedding only (this always 
by the Slavs and Germans). The family, upon arrival, “ take up rooms ” 
independently or join a family already established. The furniture 
bought consists usually of three or four chairs, a table, a stove, a bed, 
always a mirror, and usually one or two pictures. But if it is a young 
couple who marry here, the furniture is bought on the installment plan, 
at a price two or three times greater than its real value. I have known 
many cases where the real value has been one-fifth of the price which 
the family have agreed to pay. Two classes of people begin house- 
keeping in this manner, viz., the young couple just married and the 
family who have had their home broken up and have been able to begin 
over again. 

EMPLOYMENT NOT STEADY. 

While for 1897 I found the actual income to be $5.23 if all working 
members (not including women and children) were steadily at work, the 
possible income would be $13.42 per week. The average number of 
persons to be supported in each family was 5.6; the average in each 
family under fourteen years, 2.7.* It will plainly be seen that if these 
families had steady work, the problem of the poor would not be as great. 
For the average number of wage-earners per family was 1.8 Hence 
the greatest problem we have to deal with is this lack of ability to earn 
the normal income for each family. All other problems of tenement- 
house life depend on this. The overcrowding, the unsanitary condition, 
ill health and dirt would all be ameliorated if what is for the family a 
normal income could be maintained throughout the year; but when this 
cannot be done, the family begs or steals. The first being easier, is more 
often practiced. 


For the past five years I have taken statistics of 12,519 wage-earners 


*This calculation was based upon the statistics of 726 families. 
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connected with families who have applied to the New York Infirmary 
for Women and Children for free medical treatment at their homes, 
Of the 12,519 persons, 2,830 worked regularly throughout the year, or 
with only an occasional idle week. Of these, 1,564 were skilled workers, 
The normal condition of this class is very good. It is only when some 
calamity, as sickness or business reverses of their employers, throws them 
out of employment temporarily that they become dependent. They usv- 
ally recovered their positions after a short time, and we speedily lost 
trace of them. 

The position of the unskilled laborer is most serious. It is he who 
is most frequently idle, and often through no fault of his own. Bad 
weather is a great cause of idleness, for, as a rule, these men labor out-of- 
doors. He must be always on time, or the. work is given to another, 
One instance comes to mind where a man had worked faithfully fourteen 
years for a street car company. He had been up all night with a sick 
wife, and lying down for a few minutes’ rest, overslept. He reached the 
stables five minutes late and he lost his place. For the past nine months 
he has worked as “ extra,” with an average weekly income of $3. Heis 
now waiting for some other man to be late, that he may take his place. 
The unskilled man is more often exposed to the changes of weather, 
hence is more often idle through illness, and through this illness loses 
his work. Each laborer believes that fifty men are ready to take his 
place if he falls out. 

THE WIFE FORCED TO LABOR. 

The first and perhaps greatest evil which directly follows, is that this 
uncertainty of keeping “a steady job” forces the women and children 
to work. If there are children old enough to work, they begin before 
the women do. The woman either returns to a shop at her trade before 
marriage, or takes the work home, to do in her living rooms. For the 
past five years I have found, by our statistics, that in three-fourths of the 
families visited the women assist in the support of the family (by work- 
ing for money). This number does not include those who take boarders. 
Sewing in some form is the principal occupation. Among the Italians it 
is confined almost entirely to the finishing of trousers. The women do 
all the hand sewing. To finish one pair reqnires not less than two hours 
steady work, and the price paid is from 2 to 10 cents per pair, the average 
being 5 cents. For some reason which I have not been able to ascertain, 
there has been a great “slackness” in the trousers trade since the 
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present war began, and the women cannot get enough trousers to finish 
at 2 cents, while the 10-cent trousers are not to be found at all. Besides 
trousers, coats and vests, one finds all kinds of undergarments for women 
and children made in tenement living rooms. Skirts, wrappers and 
shirt waists—in short, all kinds of work upon which hand sewing is done. 
These are made or finished under all kinds of sanitary surroundings and 
in the presence of the various contagious diseases. The prices paid are 
no better than for the trousers. The average weekly wage of these 
tenement-house workers is $2. The dense ignorance of these people is 
shown by the fact that when they take the work home, they rarely know 
how much they will be paid for it. The work must be most carefully 
done or it is ripped out and must be done over again. 

Laundry work is done in tenement-house rooms, but not as exten- 
sively as formerly. This result was brought about by the advent of the 
numerous laundries. At home the women receive from 10 to 25 cents 
per dozen, rarely more than 50 cents. The condition of the women who 
work in the laundries is very different. Thus, hours are very long, not 
infrequently, at the end of the week, from 7 a. m. until after midnight. 
Their average pay is $6 for a week’s work. They are also open to a 
temptation more frequently found in laundries than in factories, viz., 
the frequent drinking of beer. The working places are hot and close, 
and beer relieves the thirst better than anything else, but is the cause of 
much intemperance among women. It must be remembered that the 
woman does this work in addition to the care of her household, a burden 
not imposed upon the man. Her work is never finished. For the 
woman working at home, there is no regularity of hours, while the woman 
who works in the factory (unless she brings home night work, which is 
frequently the ease in the busy season) has more definite hours for her 
work, but she also must attend to her domestic duties after her factory 
work is over. 

CHILD LABOR. 

The next serious problem which is the result of the irregular work of 
the man, is that of child labor. This, in its bearing upon future genera- 
tions, is the gravest question in the lives of these people. We have found 
that one-sixth of the families had incomes increased by the work of chil- 
dren under fourteen years of age, while, in a little less than one-third 
of the families, persons between fourteen and eighteen years were work- 


ing. The children work in stores, run errands, sell newspapers, peddle, 
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and, wherever a woman is working at home, the child helps at that work, 
Among the Italians, all the buttons are sewed on the trousers by chil. 
dren. Both boys and girls of five and six years can do this work as well 
as their elders. If this meant only an hour or two after school, no harm 
would be done, but when the time is extended, at times indefinitely, and 
the children not allowed to attend school or play in the open air, even of 
the streets, their health suffers, and they are denied their right to a 
education. 
OVERCROWDING. 

Overcrowding is a direct result of the small or irregular earnings of 
the man. When the rent for one month exceeds the average weekly 
arnings, the family is forced to other measures to pay the rent. Thus, 
one of two things is done—either they take lodgers or boarders, or two 
or more families occupy an apartment intended for one family. The 
latter plan is more common among the Italians, the former among other 
nationalities. The amount received from lodgers varies from 10 cents 
per night, when a mattress on the floor or a lounge is supplied, to $2 or 
$3 per month, when lodging, washing, mending and breakfast are given, 
the breakfast consisting of bread and coffee. Breakfast, dinner, wash- 
ing, mending and lodging are given for from $2 to $5 per week; the 
latter amount I have found rarely. 

When two or more families live in an apartment and divide the rent, 
the housekeeping is sometimes carried on in a co-operative way, as far as 
utensils are concerned, each family supplying its own food. In other 
cases each family occupies one room, carrying on separately their domes 
tic processes. But we find this much less frequently than the other. 
The boarders or lodgers are usually single young men or women, more 
or less respectable. On the lower East Side, below Houston street, are 
found a class of lodgers not met with in other parts of the East Side. 
These are depraved women, usually over fifty years, who earn a precar- 
ious living by cleaning halls and stairways, lighting the fires for the 
orthodox Hebrews on the Sabbath, and other odd jobs, for which they 
receive from 10 to 25 cents per day. This is expended in a very little 
food, much beer and a night’s lodging in a tenement-house. They are 
almost invariably Irish women. When a hall bedroom is available, it 
not infrequently is rented to a prostitute, at times quite innocently. 

But even when neither lodgers, boarders or two families are found, 


the overcrowding is a serious question. Among 726 families, 505 lived in 
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two rooms only, 41 families in one room and 144 families had three 
rooms. One can hardly realize what this means for a family unless a 
night visit is made. Last year I found 3,472 persons occupying 1,892 
rooms; in 1896, 5,072 in 2,703 rooms. 

In tenements, the average family has one light room, the other 
either entirely dark or lighted by an airshaft. Some of the houses are 
in moderately good sanitary condition, but many are extremely bad. I 
believe, upon the whole, that the old style of tenement-house is better 
than the new. ‘The rooms were larger, with more light and air, less of 
the ground was built over, unless there was a rear tenement. Now we 
find three or four tiny rooms, dark with “ modern conveniences.” Part 
of the kitchen is occupied by a couple of stationary washtubs and a sink. 
When a stove, a table and a couple of chairs are added, the room is almost 
completely filled. The front room is large enough to accommodate a 
table, a lounge, three or four chairs. Thus there is no room for more 
than two people at one time. The bedroom will hold a three-quarters 
bed, and occasionally a chair may be squeezed in. For such a place as 
this $10 to $12 per month will be charged. 

To-day I saw a family (an ordinary case) where the front room of 
such an apartment as described was used for a shoe mending shop. The 
man and two assistants mended old “shoes for the trade.” They, with 
their tools and a lounge, completely filled the room. There was a 
kitchen and two bedrooms, the latter so small that in order to examine 
my patient I either had to sit on the bed or stand up. The family con- 
sists of six persons and three lodgers. The rent is $10.50 per month. 
The apartment is what is called the basement of the new style of flat- 
house, but is really a part of the cellar plastered off. 

This week, in a similar apartment, where men, women and children 
were finishing trousers, we found three families—one lived in the bed- 
room, one in the kitchen and the other in the front room. A fourth 
family came to join the family in the front room on the last day of my 
visits to the child sick with diphtheria. 

Such cases are more numerous than the average citizen would think 
possible. Among our 726 families, we found 574 families in small, 
dark, dirty, crowded rooms; only 13 families could be described as living 


in good sanitary rooms, while 10 apartments were actually unfit to live 


in, The observations are made always when some member of the family 
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is sick, but if, during convalescence, the room is cleaned up, due atten. 
tion is paid to the fact. 

An interesting problem in tenement-house life is how the people live 
when there is absolutely no income. We found last year 229 families 
who had had no income for two or more weeks; 103 stated that they 
were living either upon money saved or upon articles pawned; 77 were 
assisted by relatives, 17 by neighbors, 8 either by churches or societies, 
and 34 by borrowing or begging. Of the 726 families, 113 only were 
in arrears for rent of over one month. This, the greatest item of their 
expense, is the one most rigidly paid, for, the women say, they can go 
without food and without clothes, but not without shelter. 

The furnished rooms are an abomination for a family, as the rent is 
out of all proportion to the accommodations. . The rent paid by the week 
varies from $1.50 to $3, and often there is no place for a stove, and in 
cold weather there is much suffering in such rooms. Last year we found 
41 such rooms, each occupied by a family. More often the furnished 
room is rented to a man and wife without children, or to two adults. 
Prostitutes are very frequently occupants of furnished rooms. 

There is much poverty and misery among these poor foreigners in 


our midst, but one thing we are apt to forget is that, as a rule, they are 
much better off than in their native land. All that they ask is an oppor 
tunity to earn a living. Where this is denied them from any cause, they 
become discouraged, the beer saloon is patronized too frequently, the 
notice to vacate for non-payment of rent comes, the children are sent to 


an institution, the parents do what they can, and the home, poor as it is, 
is lost. 


PROPOSED REMEDIES. 

What can be done? I know of no way to increase the man’s wages 
when all that he can sell his labor for is $1.25 to $2 per day. The men 
complain that other men underbid them. But it is human nature, how- 
ever much we may despise it, for a man to pay his laborers as little as 
he can get them to work for. There are so many men out of employ- 
ment that many a man is compelled to underbid others and sell his labor 
for less than it is worth rather than steal, starve or beg. Last week a 
man, a skilled workman, who, in his busy season, earns $20 a week at his 
trade, offered himself and was taken for $5 per week. Much better than 
nothing for the wife and baby, he explained. Some think that if the 
women and children would not work, the wages would go up. Very 
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likely, but what man would sit two hours and finish a pair of trousers 
for 2 cents? I believe that women and children under fourteen years 


should be withdrawn from work, but not entirely with the idea of raising 
aman’s wages. If there is a demand for only a certain number of men 
to work, only that number can be employed. Women and children do 
not compete with the day laborer; they do compete with them in the 
sweatshop, but there they are much more apt to receive equal pay for 
equal work. 

Tenement-house work for men, women and children could and should 
be prohibited. Our factory laws, with a sufficient number of inspectors, 
could reduce it to practically nothing. This, with the enforcement of 
alaw compelling children under fourteen years to attend school through- 
out the school year, would do much good. But many children work 
after school hours, often until long into the night, but with the factory 
laws enforced there would be no work at home. 

The mercantile law should be extended to include every child who 
works (even the newsboys), but this law is not now being enforced even 
for mercantile houses. It would do a child no harm to run errands or 
sell papers within reasonable hours, but just now little boys sell “ extras ” 
until long after 11 rp... Obviously this is wrong. It is also wrong for 
achild to sew on buttons from 3.30 until 11 p. m., and often later, as is 
frequently the case. Only an enforcement of the factory law to the 
letter would obviate such a case. Again, it is wrong that a girl of 
ten years should be sent as a nurse girl and carry heavy children, adding 
to the family income by a dollar a week. There is no law which touches 
such a child. But if every child should be included in the mercantile 
law, there would be many less children at work under fourteen years of 
age, 

The strict enforcement of the factory law, compulsory education for 
children under fourteen years, the extension of the mercantile law to all 
children who work for money, and its strict enforcement to the letter, 
would obliterate tenement-house work and child labor, and would force 
those women who must add to the support of the family (and there are 
many) into factories, where their hours could be more easily regulated. 
It is obvious that a woman cannot work from 2 or 3 a. wu. until 11 P. we. 
without injury to her health. Neither can she attend properly to her 
household duties. 

The evil of overcrowding is most serious. It is at all times present, 
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but when a block of tenements are torn down for the very laudable 
purpose of making new parks or building a new school-house, the ques- 
tion of where the people are going is of the utmost importance. In spite 
of the overcrowding, there are always vacant apartments in the Vicinity, 
Into these the families move, and when necessary, take lodgers or two 
families occupy one room. Very few of the people obliged to move 
when the buildings were torn down for the new parks moved out of the 
neighborhood. The laws of the Board of Health, if strictly enforced, 
could diminish, if not entirely suppress, overcrowding, but a much larger 
force of sanitary inspectors would be necessary. And even then, unless 
the inspections were made at night, a large number of cases would go 
undiscovered. 

For the absurdly high rent which the people pay, there seems to be 
no immediate relief. The other day a man told me that he paid $12 for 
the two small rooms which he occupied with another family. I remarked 
that it was excessive. He said, “ Yes; for Elizabeth street.” It seemed 
to me that it was dear for any street, but if a landlord can obtain $12 for 
two little rooms, it is rather human that he should accept it. It is pos 
sible that rapid and cheap transit to houses in the annexed regions might 
be had for less money. But the tenement-house people are suffering 
from what they themselves would call “a complication of diseases.” 
Therefore, not one remedy, but many, must be employed. There are 
two which will work wonderful changes (indeed, they have already). 
These are time and education. 

Education of the little foreigners into American ways and American 
manners, and the education of the Americans to the great necessity of 
making and enforcing good laws, and of keeping the politicians out of 
city offices. Could the laws we already have be enforced, much good 
would be accomplished. 

What can be done by the municipality towards providing better liv- 
ing accommodations is well shown by the magnificent results secured by 
foreign cities. In many instances, the tenement portions, which grew 
up at a time when the sphere of the activity of the city was very limited 
and opposition to governmental interference very great, have been torn 


down and rebuilt by the city at considerable expense. Glasgow was the 


first to begin the movement, and has erected seven large lodging-houses, 
with accommodations for 2,000 persons, separate houses being provided 
for men and women. The expense incurred has been $400,000, but 4 
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profitable return is yielded. Tenements, public baths and laundry- 
houses have also been provided upon a large seale. Liverpool has demol- 
ished about 5,000 unsanitary buildings and erected in their place dwell- 
ings having all the sanitary appliances. In other cases the sites have 
been leased for a long term of years. Birmingham has cleared ninety 
geres, millions of dollars being invested in the purchase of lands and 
buildings. This area has since been leased for a long term of years, 
subject to certain restrictions to guarantee due consideration of public 
health. A number of model five-room cottages have also been erected. 
Other cities in England, Scotland and Ireland have adopted similar 
methods with most beneficial results, and have enacted more stringent 
by-laws and regulations regarding the construction of houses, the num- 
ber of windows in the dwelling and the amount of air space for each 
inhabitant. Inspectors have been provided to visit the dwellings and 
see that these regulations are enforced. The result is partially seen in 
the death rate for England, which fell from 22.5 per 1,000 persons in 
the decade from 1861 to 1870, to about 19 in the period from 1891 to 
1895. Not only has the death rate decreased, but there has been a tre- 
mendous decrease in the amount of sickness and a marked increase in 
the duration of life and physical strength and energy of the people. 
Sanitary dwellings and lodging-houses are most necessary among the 
imorant foreigners, the majority of whom come, not from the cities of 
the old world, but from the country places. They can easily be made 
to believe that the rent all over the city is equally high. Among the 
“improved dwellings ” one does not find these ignorant foreigners. If 
the city authorities could be induced to build a block of tenements, for 
instance, on Elizabeth street between Houston and Prince streets, they 
vould be immediately filled by a mass of people who, at the present 
moment, are a constant menace to the health of the city. The death 
tate of New York city even now is entirely too high. In 1897, the 
uumber of deaths of children under one year was 10,016. The number 
of deaths in tenements in 1897 was 23,460; in institutions, 10,568; in 
private families, 4,829; and a large number of the deaths in institutions 
ire of people whose homes are in tenement-houses. Rickets, one of the 
diseases which indirectly is the cause of a large number of deaths of the 
poorer tenement children, is stated by all medical authorities to be caused 


ty overcrowding and dark living and sleeping rooms. Tuberculosis, 
that scourge of humanity, cannot live in sunshine and fresh air. This 
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disease in some form is very common among the Hebrews in New York. 
Formerly it rarely attacked this race. The sweatshops and tenements 
are accountable for this increase. An intelligent person, as the skilled 
laborer, can look out for himself and family. It is the ignorant day 
laborer, who must be protected from the rapacity of landlords until they 
or their descendants can step out of the rank of the laborer into the 
skilled trade, where no further notice by the public need be taken of 
them. The poor man must live near his work, and apartments must be 
provided for his family. We have overwhelming evidence that this will 
not be done by individual landlords. As has been shown, it can be done 
by the city. There is no reason why New York city would not make as 
good a landlord as the model City of Glasgow. 
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THE CITY’S HEALTH—SANITARY CONSTRUCTION. 
By Cuartes F. Wincate. 


I have been asked to describe the changes which have taken place in 
New York city in recent years, in relation to sanitary construction, with 
a view to showing the progress which has been accomplished and the 
reforms which are desirable to make in the future. 

Since 1860 New York has grown from a city to a metropolis. 
Its population has increased threefold. Thousands of buildings have 
been erected, and many of the older parts have been entirely rebuilt. 
large areas which were formerly open fields are now covered with sub- 
stantial structures, while extensive sections which were then occupied by 
private dwellings are now devoted to business. Any one familiar with 
Manhattan Island during the Civil War would hardly recognize it to-day. 

THE TENEMENT-HOUSE AND THE SKY-SCRAPER. 

The two most important features in the development of New York 
have been the extension of the tenement-house system and the multipli- 
cation of lofty apartment-houses and oflice buildings. The number of 
families that now occupy an entire house is exceedingly small. The 
average number of inmates to a dwelling is sixteen, nearly three times 
the average in most American cities. Over a million New Yorkers live 
in tenements. Of the well-to-do people, a large proportion occupy flats 
or family hotels, while, owing to the difficulty of obtaining good servants, 
thousands of families have been driven to boarding instead of keeping 
house. 


The result of this remarkable transformation is seen in the massing 
of population in limited areas and in the increased height of the average 
building. This has had a marked influence upon the public health. 
Where a number of people are crowded under one roof, the influences 
which contaminate the soil and air are multiplied. If, in addition, houses 


are cheaply constructed, and the plumbing in particular is ‘ 


* scamped,” 
the injurious effects are felt by all of the inmates. Twenty families 
may occupy separate dwellings without affecting each other, but if they 


are placed under one roof, any contagion will make itself widely felt. 
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The increasing height of New York buildings has attracted general 
attention, and no one can question the injurious results which have fol- 
lowed. Sunlight is shut out, dampness is fostered, down-drafts are cre 
ated in vent-pipes and chimneys, while the narrow streets between tall 
structures are swept by harsh winds which are very injurious to persons 
with delicate throats and lungs. 

Not all of the New York tenements are to be considered unsanitary, 
Many of the worst of them have been torn down, while those built in 
recent years show a marked improvement over their predecessors. The 
highest death rate is to be found in what were formerly fine private dwell- 
ings, which have been converted into tenements and are filled with igno 
rant and uncleanly foreigners, who frequently take lodgers and who are 
indifferent to sanitary needs. 

Again, tenements which are managed by agents for absentee and 
parsimonious landlords are allowed to get out of repair and become 
unhealthful in consequence. Buildings owned by persons of moderate 
means, who bought them as a permanent investment, and who live in 
them and personally manage them, are apt to be well cared for. The 
eye of the master is always better than that of the servant. 

Certain owners and agents complain that tenants are careless, destruec- 
tive and neglectful of their property, and that it is useless to supply 
good plumbing appliances, because they willfully damage them. In 
answer to this charge we may point to Mr. White’s model tenements in 
Brooklyn, and similar buildings elsewhere, which are occupied by the 
very poorest class of tenants, yet no trouble is found in keeping them in 
good condition. Where reasonable care is taken to exclude disorderly 
people, and where there is a housekeeper to look after things, such com- 
plaints as the above are seldom heard. 

Politics is a potent factor in every city department, and many land- 
lords with “a pull ” have been able to resist the board of health, and to 
allow their premises to run down, when their less influential neighbors 
have been forced to make repairs. 


RECENT SANITARY PROGRESS. 


The New York board of health has accomplished many improvements 
in tenements. Thousands of light shafts have been put in, transom win- 
dows cut, plumbing fixtures trapped and ventilated, while the old out- 
door privy vaults have been replaced by indoor closets. The plans of 
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all buildings must now be submitted for official approval and the work 
done under official inspection. As a result the plumbing in such build- 


ings is better executed than the work formerly done in most private dwell- 


ings. A still more marked change has been brought about in relation 
to light and ventilation. The small light shafts which served no useful 
purpose have been abolished, and ample courts are now required which 
really light and ventilate the interior of such buildings. 

These reforms and improvements have been brought about by agita- 
tion and by the creation of an enlightened public sentiment through the 
efforts of certain individuals and sanitary organizations, notably the late 
Mr. James Gallatin, of the Sanitary Reform Society; Prof. C. F. Chand- 
ler, formerly president of the board of health; Mr. Henry C. Meyer, 
editor of the Engineering Record; Mr. Jacob Riis, author of “ How the 
Other Half Lives” ; Mr. Charles L. Brace, Mr. Alfred T. White, Prof. 
Felix Adler, Mr. Bayard Cutting, Mr. R. Watson Gilder, Mr. D. Willis 
James and Miss Ellen Collins, not to mention others. Through the 
efforts of The Sanitary Engineer, prizes were offered for the best plan 
for a tenement-house on an ordinary city lot, and Mr. James E. Ware 
was the successful competitor. Asa result, public interest was drawn to 
the need of regulating the construction of tenements. 

The Tenement-House Commission of 1884 drafted important amend- 
ments to the tenement law, and like results followed the investigation of 
a similar commission in 1896, particularly in the provisions for safety 
from fire, while power was given the board of health to tear down some 
of the worst rookeries. About ninety buildings have since been vacated 
with excellent results, and it is to be hoped that others will be demolished 
in like manner. 

The paving of many streets in the tenement districts with asphalt has 
made it possible to keep them reasonably clean, and this has had a marked 
influence in promoting the public health. Further extension of such 
pavements will lead to like benefits. 

The passage of the Small Parks bill in 1885, which gave $1,000,000 
for the creation of open spaces in the tenement districts, resulted, after 
many years of tedious delay, due to Tammany influence, in the sweeping 
away of one of the worst slums on the face of the earth and the creation 
of the Mulberry Bend Park. Other congested centres have been cleared 
ina like manner, and small parks have been laid out or begun in several 
districts on the east and west sides of the city. 
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A much needed improvement, which was suggested by Col. Waring, 


is a combined open-air market and playground in the Jewish quarter, for 
the use of street peddlers during the morning and as a covered play- 
ground for children after school hours, thus serving a double purpose 
and supplying a great need felt by the people of this section. 

Up to a late date the public schools of New York were lamentably 
deficient in nearly every sanitary essential. Their exterior was ugly, 
their accommodations inadequate, so that children of tender age were 
crowded into small and often dimly lighted rooms, with no ventilation 
and no separate receptacles for hats, wraps and umbrellas. The yards 
for exercise were damp and contained the outhouses, which were often 
so close to the class-room windows as to become a nuisance, while sur 
rounding houses shut off light and prevented circulation of air. There 
were no washing facilities and scant drinking arrangements. In short, 
compared with the model buildings of other cities, our schools were very 
inferior. 

Within a few years great progress has been made in this field and a 
number of really magnificent school buildings have been erected in all 
parts of the city, with abundant light and air, and with the most improved 
appliances, including roof playgrounds, indoor plumbing and adequate 
ventilation. To Mr. Snyder, superintendent of construction for the 
board of education, backed by the earnest efforts of the progressive men- 
bers of that body, the credit of this great improvement belongs. It is 
an open question whether the present method of building large school 
buildings to accommodate 2,000 or more children under one roof, is 
preferable from a sanitary point of view, to smaller buildings with a 
limited number of pupils. Time alone will enable us to form a decision 
on this point. 

American plumbing practice has been transformed entirely since 
1880. From rule of thumb practice, carried on by ignorant and 
unskilled mechanics, it has been elevated to an art, based upon scientific 
principles and regulated by strict rules. A modern dwelling differs as 
much from the buildings constructed twenty years ago as a sailing packet 
of 1848 does from an ocean greyhound. 


DOMESTIC SANITATION. 


To realize the great strides that have been made in domestic sanita- 
tion one need only visit some of the houses in New York city and else 
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where, which are occupied by the best families, who, from force of habit 
or a conservative instinct, retain the same sanitary arrangements which 
prevailed before the war. Old lead soil-pipes, corroded by sewer gas or 
eaten by rats, or with nail holes made by careless workmen, are still to be 
found. Sometimes the lead is in good condition, a seam down the side 
showing that the pipe was hand made, and the stars and tacks and other 
ornaments indicate the pride of the skilled workman in his work. Hand- 
made traps are also common, as well as traps made by bending pipes into 
all sorts of shapes. Formerly it was not considered necessary to extend 
a soil-pipe full bore through the roof, but a half-inch gas-pipe was thought 
sufficient. Larger pipes were capped with tin cowls or their ends closed 
and holes punched in the sides for ventilation. I have quite a collection 
of such devices and their variety is surprising. 

In time lead soil-pipes were replaced by light weight cast-iron, often 
full of sand holes, while the pipe was so brittle that it was hard to make 
joints without breaking the pipe. If there was scant room to work in 
or if the plumber was careless, not enough lead would be poured to make 
a full joint, or the lead would not be properly calked. Sometimes the 
lead would project inside of the pipe and cause a chokage, or paper or 
sand would be substituted for oakum. Such defects are quickly revealed 
by the smoke test, and their number and variety seem endless. 

These defects in construction were followed by defects due to blun- 
dering and patching. A plumber would cut a hole to clear a choked 
pipe and then close it with a piece of sheet lead or tin set in putty and 
tied with wire or twine, or in the case of an iron drain he would attach 
asaddle hub in the same makeshift manner. In time the putty would 
dry out, the rivets rust, and the expansion and contraction of the two 
metals cause a leak. In like manner, where steam or very hot water was 
admitted to the drains, the expangion and contraction would cause the 


7 * os . . 
lead to entirely work out of the joints, thus leaving large openings for 
the eseape of foul air. Until recently it was not thought necessary to 


trap leaders, and if they ended near windows, or had branches running 
to roofs of extensions, or if the leader was rusted or corroded, foul air 
had a chance to escape. Now all leaders must be trapped in the cellar. 
The old plan of draining yards and areas was either to let the melted 
snow or rain soak into the ground or to have a brick cesspool with the 
end of the drain turned down below the water level so as to form a trap. 
These cesspools gradually filled with dirt and dead leaves, which caused 
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offensive odors, while, in dry weather, they became untrapped and might 
cause a serious nuisance, especially if near a furnace cold-air box. Cellar 
drains also frequently dried out in like manner. 

Where a house was built on wet ground, underground drains were 
provided to carry off the soil moisture. Such surface drains were fre. 
quently improperly connected with the house drain, so that if the latter 
got choked, the sewage would back up into the surface drains. In mod- 


ern practice a trap with a back pressure valve is provided, or a water trap 


whose seal is supplied by the waste from a refrigerator or other source. 

House drains were formerly made of brick, stone or earthenware, laid 
by ordinary laborers, with little grade or no grade at all, and often ran 
up hill. They were frequently broken by the settling of the building, 
and it was rare that they were not defective. Extra heavy cast-iron pipe 
is now required; if possible, carried along the cellar wall or supported 
on brick piers in full view. 

One reason for putting drains underground was the necessity of hav- 
ing them low enough to drain servants’ closets or other cellar fixtures. It 
is no longer considered sanitary to locate closets in a cellar, and they are 
always placed above ground, with a window opening outdoors. I have 
found such fixtures with absolutely no light or ventilation and close to 
the furnace cold-air box. In one case the sole ventilation for such a 
closet was an opening into the air-box itself. 

Proceeding upstairs, the most notable feature in the past was the 
scattering of plumbing appliances in helter skelter fashion all over a 
house. Pipes were carried under floors almost on a level, making it 
necessary to cut the beams, and with great liability that they would choke 
with grease, while they were apt to corrode along their upper side and to 
allow sewer gas to escape without any signs of leakage. More than one 
ease of sickness has arisen from this cause. Safe wastes were connected 
directly with the soil-pipe instead of being carried independently to the 
cellar. Tank overflows were connected in the same way, so that the 
drinking supply was liable to be poisoned and many other evils to follow 
from the jumble of plumbing pipes and fixtures. 

Now plumbing is concentrated as much as possible. Fixtures are no 
longer boxed in, but everything is open to the light and air, while the 
space below baths, basins and water-closets is covered with marble or 
tiling, so that a modern bathroom may justly be considered one of the 
ornaments of a fine residence. 
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Two common customs of the past deserve attention; one was the use 
of soil-pipes as rain leaders on the theory that the rain would flush them 
out more thoroughly, whereas, during heavy storms, traps on such fix- 
tures were liable to be syphoned by the downpour of water. Such a 
combination is no longer permitted. The other arangement is still found 
in many country-houses, namely, that of connecting a soil-pipe with a 
chimney flue, for the purpose of creating an up-draught in the pipe. 
3ut it has been found that when a chimney is cold or the atmosphere is 
heavy, down-draughts may occur, while, as flues are usually constructed, 
sewer gas may escape through the brick-work or open fire-place into liv- 
ing rooms, or soot may choke the pipe where it enters the flue. 

Twenty years ago pan water-closets were in universal use, even in 
the homes of millionaires. In time they were replaced by the “plunger” 
or “ valve ” closets, but now the wash-out closet has come into general use 
and is a vast improvement in every respect. It is no longer permitted 
to trap baths, basins and sinks into the trap of the water-closet, but every 
fixture must be independently trapped and its trap ventilated. In short, 
instead of hiding everything with ostrich-like folly under the cellar and 
behind plaster and casings, drain-pipes and soil-pipes are placed in full 
view and open to inspection. Liberal means of ventilation are pro- 
vided and a copious supply of water for flushing. Every water-closet 
has its own cistern. The outlets from basins and baths are made large, 
so that these fixtures empty quickly and flush their waste-pipes thor- 
oughly, while the open soil-pipe and the fresh-air inlet at the front of the 
house create a thorough sweep of air through the entire drainage system 
and thus dilute any foulness which may be created within. With heavier 
materials and better workmanship, and with the present methods of test- 
ing all work done, the householder may feel safe against most of the 
dangers which formerly threatened him. 


PROBABLE FUTURE DEVELOPMENT. 


If I should attempt to anticipate the further needs of the metropolis 
in regard to sanitary construction, I should set down the following as the 
probable direction toward which we are tending. With increased facili- 
ties for travel, including the completion of a second East river bridge, 
the rapid transit tunnel and the extension of the trolley system in all 
directions, it seems probable that the overcrowding of the tenement dis- 
tricts will be lessened, and that many of the better paid workers will seek 
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homes in the suburbs, as thousands have done in the past, and there 
occupy small separate dwellings amid far more wholesome conditions 
than they now enjoy. There is an abundance of cheap land on Long 
Island which will become available for this purpose, while the time is not 
far distant when the Jersey meadows will be drained and will afford room 
for thousands of workingmen’s homes. 

New York is a great industrial city, and one cause of its congested 
population is the necessity for workers, especially in the clothing trade, 
living near their work. The crusade which has been made against the 
sweat-shop system has tended to abolish such labor in tenement-houses, 
and many shops have been recently built where such work is now carried 
on under most favorable conditions. 1 see no reason why similar fae- 
tories should not be erected on cheap sites in the suburbs, where the 
employees can own their own homes near by. This would further relieve 
the overcrowding in certain sections of the city. 

It is only a question of time when a check will be placed upon the 
erection of lofty office and other buildings by limiting their height, as 
has been done in Chicago and other cities, but it is unfortunate that this 
reform could not have been brought about sooner. 

Under the present building regulations, not only are the plans and 
construction of all buildings carefully supervised, but alterations of any 
importance are regulated in like manner. Nevertheless, if the officials 
and inspectors having charge of such duties are overworked, incompetent 
or corrupt, their labors may be in vain. Under the terrible pressure of 
competition, I am sorry to say that cheap plumbers and rascally con- 
tractors have been able to evade the law in making repairs in existing 
buildings. Unscrupulous bosses are able to commit many criminal blun- 
ders, and this will continue so long as the public blindly give a preference 
to the cheapest workman they can find, though they have no security 
that he will perform his duties properly. The sanitary details in modern 
buildings are so extensive and so complicated that the average house- 
holder cannot be expected to understand them, and he is at the mercy of 
any unscrupulous botch who happens to be called in to make repairs. 

Only by increased popular enlightenment and by the overthrow of 
the bargain-counter spirit, which leads people to strive to obtain every- 
thing as cheaply as possible, may we hope for reform in this direction. 
The sanitary schoolmaster is abroad. Landlords and tenants alike now 
give more attention to sanitary needs, and after a few swindling con- 
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tractors have been sent to Sing Sing or forced to pay heavy damages for 
“seamped ” work, we may expect to put a stop to their evil practices. 


IMPORTANCE OF DRY SOIL. 

One of the most potent influences which affect health is dampness. 
Manhattan Island is largely covered with rock, whose fissures collect and 
retain moisture. Much of the water front is filled-in soil, and there are 
large sections of made land. Many natural water-courses have never 
been properly drained, and they saturate the soil with moisture. To 
these combined influences we may ascribe much of the mortality from 
consumption and kindred diseases, which will certainly continue until 
the subsoil is thoroughly drained and made dry, or the law now on the 
statute book which requires all tenement cellars to have an impervious 
flooring is strictly enforced. I consider the influence of soil dampness 
far more potent and insidious than the influence of bad plumbing, and 
therefore regard these reforms as of vital importance. 

In this connection reference should be made to the effects of leaking 
steam-pipes in the streets upon adjacent water, gas and sewer pipes, which 
has been a source of repeated complaint. In many streets there is a 
perfect network of such pipes. The waste from leaking gas is a large 
item, and the frequent explosions in subway manholes are traceable to 
this source. Leaky steam-pipes heat up the earth and Croton mains rack 
the joints on the house drains and sewers, and often exert a pressure 
which forces foul air into cellars of dwellings, especially if the street is 
paved with asphalt, and thus endanger the safety and health of the occu- 
pants. Eventually all such pipes will be inclosed in subways, so as to be 
easy of access and capable of constant inspection. 

We may take consolation in the thought that in no department of 


modern science, with the possible exception of electricity, has greater 


progress been made in so short a period than in the field of household 
sanitation. ‘There seems to be no reason to suppose that this progress 
will not continue, and a decade from now the homes of the masses of 
people will exhibit improvements proportionate to those which have been 
introduced in the preceding twenty years. 

Much may be expected in the future as a result of the widespread 
and deep interest which women are taking in household and municipal 
sanitation. I have recently lectured on these topics before a number of 
women’s clubs in various parts of the Union, and have been much im- 
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pressed with the profound interest which they showed in practical sanj- 
tation. Women abhor dirt and love cleanliness, and hence are true sani- 
tarians. They realize that the street is only an extension of the home, 
and that good pavement and right methods of street cleaning are matters 
which concern every householder. Questions of water supply, sewerage, 
garbage disposal, also interest them not a little, and they will heartily 
sustain all efforts to provide better schools and more parks and play- 
grounds for the masses. I consider their influence a potent factor in 
securing future sanitary reforms, both public and private. 





THE CITY’S HEALTH—PUBLIC HOSPITALS: 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO NEW YORK CITY. 
By Homer Forks. 


The object of this paper is to give some account of the history and 
condition of the hospitals owned and directly controlled by the city of 
New York, as constituted prior to January 1, 1898. Reference is made 
to hospitals under private control only to such extent as may be necéssary 
to set forth the relation of the municipal hospitals to what we may call 
the hospital system of the city. 

GENERAL PLAN. 

Within the limits of New York city (boroughs of Manhattan and 
the Bronx), there are sixty-one different hospitals, meaning by the term 
“hospital ” an institution for the care of the sick, whether it occupies one 
building or a group of buildings, and not including several institutions 
sometimes called hospitals which are more properly homes for certain 
classes of the destitute, such as the Nursery and Child’s Hospital, the 
New York Infant Asylum, the New York Foundling Hospital, and 
others. Of the sixty-one, nine are municipal institutions and fifty-two 
are private corporations. The private hospitals may be divided into sev- 
eral groups, as follows: 

General hospitals 

Hospitals for special diseases............ee0005 10 
Hospitals for incurables and convalescents......... 
Hospitals for women and children 

Maternity hospitals 


Total 


The total census of these fifty-two hospitals on October 1, 1896, the 
last date for which the figures are available, was 3,966, of whom about 
2,500 were free or “charity” patients, while about 1,500 paid all or 
part of the expense of their care. The nine municipal hospitals had a 
census on October 1, 1897, of 3,078. They are all under the control of 
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the department of public charities, which includes also the almshouse, 
with 2,508 inmates, and institutions for the feeble minded and idiotic, 
with 482 inmates. More than half of those dependent upon the charity 
of the city and cared for in the city’s institutions, are hospital patients.* 

It cannot be said that the sixty-one hospitals in the boroughs of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx are organized on any definite plan. There hardly 


seems to be any common understanding between them. In one respect, 
however—the ambulance service—there is a definite and intelligible divi- 
sion of the field. The territory comprising the two boroughs is divided 
into eleven ambulance districts, one district being assigned to each hos 
pital, public or private, which maintains an ambulance service. Of these 
eleven hospitals maintaining ambulance service, seven are private institu. 
tions and four are municipal hospitals. Private hospitals respond to all 
ambulance calls from within the district assigned to them, but overcrowd- 
ing is obviated by the fact that any private hospital can at any time 
transfer patients to the municipal hospitals, the latter being obliged to 
receive them. It happens, therefore, that ambulances run not only from 
the various parts of the several districts to their hospitals, but also, and 
with great frequency, from their hospitals to the city hospitals, particu- 
larly to Bellevue Hospital, at the foot of East Twenty-sixth street. 

The fifty-two private hospitals are largely supported by private con- 
tributions or by the income from endowments. A few of them receive 
annual appropriations from the city in amounts ranging from $4,000 to 
$30,000; but this forms only a small portion of their total income as a 
class. The municipal hospitals are, of course, supported wholly by the 
city. 

It is often charged by those connected with public hospitals that the 
private institutions transfer to them large numbers of patients who are 
in a moribund condition, and that the mortality rate of the private insti- 
tutions is thus decreased at the expense of that of the public hospitals 
The fact that of the 1,642 deaths in Bellevue hospital in 1896, 477, or 
29 per cent., occurred within forty-eight hours after the admission of the 
patients, is probably significant. 

The nine municipal hospitals, being under one central authority, are 





* In the boroughs of Brooklyn and Queens there are 32 private hospitals with 4 
census on October 1, 1896 (4 not reporting) of 1,427, and 1 public hospital, the Kings 
County Hospital, with a census on October 1, 1897, of 459. In the borough of Rich- 
mond there is 1 private hospital, census 36 on October 1, 1896, and no public hospital 
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organized upon a definite plan. They include three small reception 
hospitals located in those portions of the city that are not supplied with 
private hospitals, as follows: Gouverneur hospital, at Gouverneur slip 
and East river, its district including a large portion of the thickly settled 
lower east side; Harlem hospital, at One Hundred and Twentieth street 
and East river, its district including the upper portion of the east side, 
and Fordham hospital, in the annexed district, a short distance only from 
Fordham station. These three are reception hospitals, in which accident 
or other cases are received and retained usually for a few days only. As 
it becomes evident that patients will need hospital care for any consider- 
able period, they are generally transferred to Bellevue hospital, or, more 
rarely, to City hospital on Blackwell’s Island. 

Bellevue hospital, located at the foot of East Twenty-sixth street, is 
the keystone of the city’s care of the destitute sick. Besides serving a 
large and populous ambulance district, it receives hundreds of patients 
from the three reception hospitals and from various private hospitals. 
After being cared for at Bellevue during the acute stages of disease, they 
are discharged if cured, or, if chronic cases, are transferred to one of the 
two great hospitals on Blackwell’s Island, maintained by the city for this 
class of cases, the City hospital and the Metropolitan hospital, the latter 
being under the direction of the homeopathic school of physicians. 
From these hospitals many cases of lingering chronic diseases are trans- 
ferred to the last refuge of the destitute sick, the almshouse hospitals, 
where, unless removed by friends, or, in rarer instances, cured of their 
diseases, they remain until death ends their sufferings. One of the alms- 
house hospitals is called specifically the “ Hospital for Incurables,” but 
the whole series might with almost equal propriety bear that name. 

In Bellevue and the three reception hospitals the visitor finds num- 
bers of children, but few or none at the City, Metropolitan or Almshouse 
hospitals. For children, the path leads from Bellevue to another series 
of hospitals—those for infants and children on Randall’s Island. The 
Infants’ hospital receives children under two years of age, and the 


Children’s hospitals accommodate hundreds of pathetic sufferers, many 


of them chronic cases, ranging from two to sixteen or eighteen years of 
age, 
MEDICAL TREATMENT. 
After this glance at the general plan of the municipal hospitals, it 
may be well to consider several administrative features which are com- 
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mon to them all, and later the condition and needs of each separate insti- 
tution. If the object of a hospital is the cure of disease, certainly its 
most important feature is the medical treatment of the patients. It may 
be said at once that the medical treatment in the city hospitals is, as a rule, 
of a high grade, and particularly in Bellevue hospital. The whole sub- 
ject of medical treatment was turned over several years ago to the three 
important medical colleges of the city—the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons (a department of Columbia University), the medical depart- 
ment of the University of the City of New York, and the Bellevue Hos: 
pital Medical College. The service, surgical and medical, is divided into 
four divisions, one division being assigned to each of the three colleges 
above mentioned and one to the profession at large. Each college nomi- 
nates its members of the board of visiting physicians for appointment by 
the charities commissioner. The members of the house staff are nomi- 
nated after a competitive examination. The nominations are confirmed, 
as a matter of course, by the commissioner of charities.* This organiza- 
tion of the medical services is planned with reference to the education of 
medical students. In fact, it is a question whether Bellevue hospital is 
not more widely known as a centre of medical instruction than as a 
hospital for the cure of the sick. It is quite possible, however, that the 
plan which serves best the needs of the medical colleges secures also the 
best treatment for the patients. It certainly enlists the active interest 
and personal service of many of the most eminent physicians of the city, 
secures the most promising graduates of the colleges for members of the 
resident staff, and removes the appointments in large measure from 


political influence. Those who know best assert in the most positive 
terms that the treatment of the patients is vastly superior to that afforded 
under the old plan of having a medical superintendent at the head of the 
hospital. That there is a tendency, however, to give scant attention to 
patients whose diseases are not of special scientific interest to physicians 
is not to be denied. It is also probable that the frequent changes in the 





* Since the above was written, the Medical Department of the University of the City 
of New York has severed its connection with the University, and has become affiliated 
with Cornell University, and the Bellevue Hospital Medical College has affiliated with 
the University of the City of New York. Asa result of these complications, the agree- 
ment between the medical colleges and the Department of Public Charities has been 
canceled, and future appointments to the Boards of Visiting Physicians of the public 
hospitals will be entirely in the hands of the Department. 
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members of the resident staff work hardship to patients whose diseases 
need continuous oversight for some considerable period. 


NURSING. 

Perhaps next in importance to medical treatment is the nursing of 
the patients. Here again it may be said at the outset that the standards, 
with exceptions to be hereafter noted, are high, and the service excellent. 
The nursing in Bellevue hospital is carried on not by the city directly, 
but by two training schools for nurses, one of which is an independent 
corporation. The Bellevue Hospital Training School for Nurses, the 
pioneer training school of this country, was established by the New York 
county visiting committee of the State Charities Aid Association in 1872, 
being modelled after those then recently established by Miss Florence 
Nightingale in London. This school afterwards became a separate cor- 
poration, and its work has been from the first of the highest order. The 
male patients are cared for by the pupils of the Mills Training School, 
which oceupies a building given to the city for this purpose by Mr. D. O. 
Mills. At the City hospital on Blackwell’s Island are the headquarters 
of another large training school for nurses, which has been developed 
directly under the control and management of the department of public 
charities, and has also the counsel and assistance of an advisory board of 
private citizens. It cares not only for the patients in the City hospital, 
including its maternity department, but also for those in the three recep- 
tion hospitals—Harlem, Gouverneur and Fordham. This training school 
has revolutionized the conditions existing in these hospitals. It reflects 
great credit upon those commissioners of charities who have supported 
its work, and is an honor to the city. 

The nursing in the hospitals already mentioned is independent as to 
its organization and management both of the medical boards and of the 
superintendents of the hospitals, who are laymen. This plan of organiza- 
tion is of vital importance, and doubtless accounts in large measure for 
the marked success of these schools. The Meropolitan hospital has also 
a very satisfactory training school for nurses. It is directly under the 
oversight of the superintendent of the hospital, who is a physician. 

Of the nursing at the almshouse a less satisfactory report can be 
given. The chronic and uninteresting ailments of the patients do not 
afford sufficient educational opportunities to attract students and make 
them willing to serve for nominal salaries for the sake of the training. 
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Consequently the nursing is largely in the hands of untrained people, 
They are provided with poor accommodations, receive low salaries and 
are overworked. The problem of securing proper care and nursing of 
almshouse patients is an unsolved problem in New York city. 

The nurses in the Infants’ and Children’s hospitals, except the super. 
vising nurses, who are capable graduates of training schools, are u- 
trained. 

ADMINISTRATIVE SUPERVISION. 

Aside from the medical treatment and nursing of the patients, the 
hospitals, with one exception, are under the immediate administration of 
lay superintendents, who have general control of the cooking and serving 
of food, the engagement of subordinate employees, the records, statis- 
tics, reports, etc., and the care of the property: As to food supplies, the 
hospitals vary from time to time. Occasionally there has been an actual 
scarcity of staple articles; more frequently the supply has been fairly 
adequate, but delivered so irregularly that there was a temporary scar- 
city and then an abundance. The food is generally of good quality. 
Tainted meats are occasionally sent to the hospitals, but no instance of 
such meat being actually served has come to light in recent years. As 
to the cooking and serving of the food, much remains to be desired. 
There are many evidences of waste. This has arisen in considerable 
measure from the employment of prisoners or so-called “ unpaid helpers” 
in the kitchens. In the kitchen of Bellevue hospital, for instance, which 
supplies food for 1,300 persons there have usually been only two or three 
paid employees, a cook and one or two assistants, all the other work being 
done by short-term workhouse prisoners, committed for vagrancy or pub- 
lic intoxication, or by men who are willing to work for their board and 
lodging. It goes without saying that they are a lazy, incompetent, unre 
liable, constantly changing lot. 

In regard to hospital supplies other than food, such as dishes, ward 
utensils, small articles of furniture, slippers, etc., there have often been 
protracted delays in supplying even the cheapest articles. Whole 
months sometimes pass by without any supplies of one or more very 
necessary articles. In short, the longer one observes the actual oper 
tions of the hospitals, the stronger the impression becomes that there has 
been a lack of administrative efficiency in all those parts of hospital man- 
agement that the city retains under its immediate control. This is no 
doubt due in some measure to the frequent changes in the personnel of 
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the department from top to bottom. Commissioners, superintendents, 
deputies, assistants, stewards, orderlies and ward helpers have changed 


frequently, and the establishment of any efficient system of discipline 
and management is, under these circumstances, very difficult. Another 
reason is the fact that until recently the hospitals were part of an immense 
department of charities and correction, including a large number of 
penal institutions and a series of great institutions for the insane, having 
a total population of over 18,000 people. The department had become 
overgrown and unwieldy. ‘Tradition and precedent were in control. 
Everything went along in the old way simply because the problem of 
devising a new way was beyond the power of any of those in charge. 
This general statement should be modified with reference to particular 
institutions, in which executive ability on the part of the superintendent 
or chief official has been allowed to secure its proper results. 


BUILDINGS. 

There remains to be considered the matter of buildings, and, in 
regard to this, it will be necessary to speak of each hospital separately. 
Gouverneur hospital, established in 1885, occupies a small brick building 
which is city property. It was constructed for an engine-house of the 
fire department, and was for many years used for that purpose. It has 
long been seriously overcrowded, and has lacked all of the aids that mod- 
ern hospital construction affords. Until within a year or two it has had 
no bathroom, and still has none for the patients’ use. For a long time 
the dining-room for the doctors and nurses and the operating-room were 
in reality one room, being separated from each other only by a partition 
reaching part way to the ceiling. In the spring of 1894, Chief Ahearn, 
of the fire department, was injured in the discharge of his duties, and 
was taken to this hospital. Shortly afterward Senator Ahearn secured 
the passage of a bill authorizing the erection of an addition to Gouver- 
neur hospital at a cost of $200,000. The bill was signed in May, 1894. 
Nothing was done during that year except to decide that it was better to 
build a new hospital than an addition to the old one. During the winter 
of 1895 the act was amended so as to authorize the erection of a new 
hospital. Nothing further was done in 1895. Late in 1896 the sinking 
fund commissioners, after examining the location, decided to build the 
new hospital upon the site adjoining that of the present building. After 
further tedious delays, plans for the building were prepared and were 
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approved by the commissioners of the sinking fund February 8, 1897, 
and by the department of buildings February 19, 1897. Bids were 
called for and the contract was awarded April 25. On the 12th of May 
the work of excavating for the foundation began, but early in June the 
workmen came upon a sewer which had to be diverted from its course 
before the laying of the foundation could be continued. After further 
delays, the department of public works advertised in August for bids for 
the construction of a new sewer. In September this contract was 
awarded and late in the autumn work was resumed on the foundation of 
the new hospital. The construction of the foundation progressed slowly 
during the winter, but, as with all other public work to be paid for by 
bonds, was suspended in April, 1898, under the corporation counsel's 
opinion that the debt limit of the city had been reached. It is now four 
years since the Governor’s signature authorized the building of a new 
hospital. Any private builder would certainly have finished the job in 
less than a year; after four years of effort the city has not completed the 
walls of the first story. The last report of the New York county visiting 
committee of the State Charities Aid Association states as follows: 

“ Although we have been specially interested in the construction of 
this hospital, and have endeavored to keep informed of the work at each 
step, we are not able to offer any satisfactory explanation of the pro- 
tracted delays at every stage in the preparation and adoption of the plans 
and in the preparation, advertising and awarding of the contract.” 

Harlem hospital, at One Hundred and Twentieth street and East 
river, occupies a rented wooden building erected as a dwelling-house. It 
can be but illy adapted to hospital uses, and, entirely apart from the 
unsuitableness of this particular building, the city should certainly erect 
a fire-proof hospital on its own property. The commissioners of charities 
decided late in 1897 to temporarily relieve the overcrowding by building 
a very moderate addition to the rear of the hospital. This also has 
awaited the reversal of the opinion of the legal adviser of the city. 

Fordham hospital has for some years occupied a small frame building, 
erected as a dwelling, and quite unfitted for hospital purposes. It has 
long been extremely overcrowded, numbers of patients being obliged to 
sleep on the floor. Transfers must often be made of patients who can 
only be removed with great danger. One patient died while being 
removed to another hospital. Another was kept alive with difficulty 
until his destination was reached. A woman with a four-days’-old baby 
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was obliged to take the long trip to another hospital, a distance of several 
miles. The discomfort of the patients was greatly increased during the 
past year by the excavation of the street in front and at one side of the 
hospital, and nearly all the employees, including the supervising nurse, 
suffered severely from malaria. During the blasting large pieces of 
stone were thrown upon the roof of the hospital; the noise was distracting 
to patients and nurses alike. The owner of the property offered to lease 
to the city a different site upon which was located a building used as a 
dwelling-house. It was the opinion of the State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion’s committee on hospitals that the new building would not offer much, 
if any, additional room, unless entirely reconstructed, and that the new 
site would subject the patients for another long period to the -discom- 
fort and danger of excavation and blasting, as the streets surrounding the 
new site were shortly to be cut down, in some places nearly twenty feet. 
The proposed site was also far removed from that portion of the ambu- 
lance district from which the largest number of calls were received, and 
was not readily accessible by rail or street cars. Nevertheless, the new 
site was leased. Shortly afterward the charities commissioners reported 
to the board of estimate and apportionment that their first opinion was 
somewhat incorrect, and that little or no advantage would be derived 
from the new site unless a new building could be constructed. The 
expenditure for this purpose was authorized, and late in the year the 
construction of a new building by the city upon leased property was 
begun. Meanwhile the hospital remains in its overcrowded condition, 
and the city has been called upon for the past year to pay rent for both 
sites while occupying but one. 

As to buildings, it must be said that the three reception hospitals are 
in a very unsatisfactory condition, and that the process of relief is most 
provokingly slow and uncertain. 

Bellevue hospital is the direct successor of the first charitable insti- 
tution erected by the city of New York, a combined almshouse and hos- 
pital, built upon the site of the present city hall in 1635. This building 
soon became overcrowded, and a larger almshouse and hospital was 
erected, also in the city hall park, and was opened for the reception of 
patients in 1796. The building which now forms the central portion of 
Bellevue hospital was erected as an almshouse and hospital in the early 
part of the present century. The corner stone was laid in 1811 by 
De Witt Clinton. It bears the name of the mayor and aldermen and 
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also of the recorder, P. C. Van Wyck. It was opened for the reception 
of patients in April, 1816. It may readily be inferred from these facts 
that the main building of Bellevue hospital, whose walls have been stand- 
ing for fourscore years, is not particularly well adapted to hospital uses, 
The partial reconstructions and the improvements that have from time 
to time been made have in some measure overcome the faults of the 
original building, but it is still a dark, poorly ventilated and badly con- 
trived structure. It is kept in good repair, and various buildings of mod- 
ern type have from time to time been constructed upon the grounds, 
During the past year an isolating pavilion, an erysipelas pavilion and 4 
much needed boiler and laundry house have been nearly completed, the 
finishing touches having been delayed by the suspension of bond issues, 
Several smaller buildings have been erected upon the Bellevue grounds 
through the generosity of private individuals—the Marquand pavilion, 
the Townsend cottage, the Sturges pavilion and the Mills training school. 

The City hospital is the most prominent building on Blackwell’s 
Island. It is a huge stone structure near the southern end of the island, 
and attracts the attention of every passenger on the boats which sail the 
East river. The original building for this hospital was erected in 1849, 
and was a fine-looking building, judging by the pictures that have come 
down to us. It was so badly constructed, however, that it was condemned 
as unsafe within ten years after construction, and in 1858, when it was 
about to be pulled down, burned to the ground. The present building 
has every advantage of light and air. It is a substantial building, but 
for many years prior to 1896 it had been allowed to fall into a state 
bordering on dilapidation through the unwillingness of the city author- 
ities to appropriate sufficient sums to keep it in order. The roofs became 
leaky, the window frames rattled loosely in the casements, the ventilating 
apparatus had never been completed, and the heating apparatus was 
wholly inadequate. For half of the building, water towers containing 
bathrooms and closets had been constructed on modern plans; in the other 
half the bathrooms and closets were in little rooms opening directly on 
the wards, the rooms being also used for kitchen purposes. Rapid 


progress was made during the last two years of Mayor Strong’s adminis- 


tration in remedying these faults of construction and of non-repait. 
However, the work lagged during the last few months of 1897, lagged 
still more during the early months of 1898, and is not yet finished. 

The Metropolitan hospital, on the upper end of Blackwell’s Island, 
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occupies a building constructed in 1835. It was the first asylum for the 
insane erected by the city. Hitherto, the insane had been cared for in 
a part of the “ Bellevue Establishment,” as the combined almshouse, hos- 
pital and asylum was known. This building was used as an insane asy- 
lum until 1894, when, carrying out the general policy of collecting the 
insane at Ward’s Island and at Central Islip, the insane were removed 
from this building to Ward’s Island, and the City homeopathic hospital, 
famerly on Ward’s Island, was removed to this building, and has since 
been known as the Metropolitan hospital. The building is a substantial 
structure. It needs new floors, more bathrooms, new windows, a passen- 
ger elevator, and various other minor changes. 

"The almshouse hospitals on Blackwell’s Island occupy buildings of 
comparatively new structure. Modern ideas were accepted in their con- 
struction, and they are reasonably well suited to their uses. 


HOSPITALS FOR CHILDREN. 


The Infants’ hospital on Randall’s Island, for the care of infants 
under two years of age, is a large, roomy building constructed in 1869 
for the special purpose for which it is now used. Perhaps it embodied 
the best thought of its time, but nobody now seriously proposes such 
great barracks for the care of babies. Small one-story pavilions are pre- 
ferred, or, still better, the motherless babies are boarded in private 
families. The history of the Infants’ hospital shows that it has been 
almost as fatal to the motherless babies brought within its walls as 
Dewey’s guns were to the Spanish ships at Manila. Three classes of 
children are received at the institution—babies with their mothers, babies 
who have not been abandoned but whose mothers are unable to care for 
them, and foundlings. The death rate among these three classes of chil- 
dren during 1896 was respectively 14 per cent., 60 per cent. and 78 per 
cent. During 1897 the figures were 13 per cent., 59 per cent. and 80 
per cent. respectively. The New York county visiting committee of the 


State Charities Aid Association, from whose report these figures are 
taken, adds the following: 

“Perhaps a truer impression of the fate of the children cared for by 
other than their own mothers in the Infants’ hospital is gained from the 
fact that of 366 infants admitted when under six months of age, without 
their mothers, during the year 1896, but 12 remained alive on April 15, 
1897, a mortality rate of 96 7-10 per cent. The average duration of life 
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of the 354 children who died was between five and six weeks. Of the 19 
surviving children, 2 were bottle fed and 10 were nursed. At least 
twice as many nurses are needed, better salaries should be paid, comfort. 
able quarters and proper food should be provided for them, and, above 
all, the nursing should be placed under the charge of a competent super. 
vising nurse.” 

It is a pleasure to state that the present commissioner of public char. 
ities for the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx, Hon. John VW, 
Keller, has made this institution an object of special care and oversight, 
A supervising nurse has been appointed, specially prepared infants’ food 
has been provided, wet nurses have been secured, and every effort has 
been made to give a maximum amount of personal care to each indi- 
vidual baby. The results have been most gratifying. The death rate 
during the first four months of 1898 was 17 per cent., as compared with 
44 per cent. during the corresponding period last year. Of course, the 
death rate for four months cannot be compared with the death rate for 
a year, but it is evident that the death rate was reduced to one-third that 
of the same period in the preceding year. During the past month con- 
tracts have been let for new plumbing in the building, this expense to be 
met from the appropriation for current expenses. 

The children’s hospitals include some half-dozen buildings. There 
are two brick pavilions of recent construction, receiving patients suffering 
from chronic scalp or skin diseases, or hip or spinal disease. There is 
another building, containing about a hundred boys, and another witha 
similar number of girls, all suffering from ophthalmia. All of the build- 
ings on Randall’s Island are kept, by the vigilance of the efficient super- 
intendent, in the most admirable condition, as far as their construction 
and equipment will permit. 

PRESENT NEEDS. 
Some of the more urgent needs of the public hospitals have been 


suggested in the preceding account of their present condition. They 


= 


may be summed up as follows: 


An Efficient Staff. 


1. The greatest need of all has been that of efficient administration. 


To manage a group of institutions containing nearly 6,000 inmates and 
about 1,500 employees is a task offering ample field for executive ability 
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of the highest order. In its absence, subordinates will work at cross 


purposes, their time and labor will often be expended for useless purposes, 


honest and hard-working subordinates will be hindered and hampered, 
while employees of other inclinations find ample opportunity for idleness, 
and worse, the supplies of food and other necessities will be delivered 
irregularly and out of season, the cooking and serving will be done waste- 
fully and unskillfully, and, in general, the patients will not receive that 
individual care and constant attention which is essential to their welfare, 
and to provide which should be the highest object of every official of the 
department. To repeat, the management of the rublic hospitals of this 
city is a task requiring, first of all, an honest and earnest desire to secure 
the highest welfare of the patients, and second, organizing and adminis- 
trative ability of a very high order. 

When the division of the former Department of Charities and Cor- 
rection was secured by the State Charities Aid Association through legis- 
lation enacted in 1895, taking effect January 1, 1896, the association 
endeavored to have the control of the department placed under the con- 
trol of one commissioner, instead of a board of three, but was unsuc- 
cessful. The transfer of the city asylums for the insane to the state in 
February, 1896, reduced still further the size of the department. The 
new charter, although it creates a board of three charities commissioners 
for Greater New York, gives one commissioner exclusive administrative 
jurisdiction over institutions located in the boroughs of Manhattan and 
the Bronx; another, over the institutions located in the boroughs of 
Brooklyn and Queens, and the third over those in the borough of Rich- 
mond. ‘The principle of individual and direct responsibility has thus 
been practically secured. Hon. John W. Keller, Commissioner of Pub- 
lie Charities for the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx since January 
1, 1898, has already effected several notable improvements, and those 
who are familiar with the condition of the public hospitals of this city 
are hopeful that his administration, the first under the new charter, will 
result in many improvements in the public hospitals of this city. 

2. There should be a paid staff of permanent resident physicians in 
such of the hospitals on Randall’s Island as are devoted to ophthalmia. 
The successful treatment of this dreadful disease, which has permanently 
injured the eyesight of many of the helpless wards of the city demands 
continuous medical oversight for a longer period than is possible under 
the present organization of the resident staff. 
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3. The introduction of wet nurses for the infants in the Infant’ 


hospitals on Randall’s Island has considerably reduced the mortality of 


those so cared for. Such of the babies as are not wet nursed should be 
boarded in private families in the country. If the favorable results noy 
secured from wet-nursing should not continue, all motherless babi 
should be boarded out in families. 

4. A nurses’ home should be erected at the almshouse, and the nux. 
ing in the almshouse hospitals should be entirely reorganized. A larger 
number of nurses are needed and trained nurses should be secured so fay 
as possible. 

5. Prison labor and “ unpaid help ” should be abolished in all depart. 
ments of all the city hospitals. Persons who are able to render faithful 
and useful services should be paid a fair salary therefor, and those unable 
to render useful and faithful services should not be retained in the hos 
pitals. 


Material Equipment. 


6. As to buildings, the city should proceed at once to complete the 
new Gouverneur and Fordham hospitals, which have already been begun, 
and to acquire a site for the Harlem hospital and erect thereon a suitable 
building. The City and Metropolitan hospitals should be put in thor 
ough repair. 

7. The city should establish and maintain on Blackwell’s Island an 
electric-lighting plant of sufficient capacity to serve the needs of all the 
institutions on the island. The bill introduced in the legislature two 
years ago, authorizing the city to improve the buildings in the Charities 
Department, contained a provision authorizing the city to establish an 
electric-lighting plant on Blackwell’s Island’, but, owing, as we are in- 
formed, to the secret opposition of the company which expected to sell 
gas to the city’s institutions, it was found necessary to eliminate this 
feature of the bill before it could be reported from the legislative com- 
mittee at Albany. The gas now provided is wholly inadequate in 
amount, and, as a result, recourse has been had to oil lamps. Serious 
surgical operations have been performed in the City hospital on Black- 
well’s Island by the light of oil lamps. 

8. There should be a separate boat for the transfer of patients, em- 
ployees and visitors to and from the hospitals on Blackwell’s and Ran- 
dall’s Islands, instead of using one boat for this purpose, and also for the 
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transportation of supplies, freight, garbage, and, at times, bodies for 
interment at Hart’s Island. 


Thorough Investigation. 


9. A much more thorough investigation should be made of the cir- 
cumstances of persons who are chronic patients in the city’s hospitals, 
with a view to returning non-residents to their homes, and of requiring 
the parents or children of patients, if able to do so, to contribute to their 


support or to care for them at their own homes. 
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CONTAGION AND QUARANTINE. 
By Dr. J. H. Wimrte. 


In considering the action necessary to conserving and promoting the 
health of a city there are two salient points: The prevention of exotic 
disease and the prevention of endemic disease. 

Under existing conditions in the United States and most cities therein, 
there is as yet no other means than quarantine ‘to the attainment of the 
first end in view, and until internal sanitation has progressed far beyond 
its present attainments, we must still adhere to what has been denounced 
as sanitary savagery, and must, whether we like it or not, admit that it is 
a sanitary necessity. This most valuable weapon of defence has been 
and will be denounced as long as it bears its present name, because that 
name, or misnomer, conveys no intelligent idea of what maritime sanita- 
tion (its proper designation) really is or ought to be. 

Quarantine was originally established by the Venetian Republic in 
the twelfth century. As its name indicates, the time of detention lasted 
forty days. The methods followed would not be tolerated by a civilized 
nation at the present day. The sick and well were kept together upon 
the pest-ridden ship for this long period, and all intercourse with them 
was forbidden. Now we have reached a point where we can determine 
the period of incubation of the germs of disease, and we detain the vessel, 
after thoroughly disinfecting her and her cargo, only such time as is 
necessary for that purpose, and then, if no further sickness appears, she 
is allowed to proceed on her way. Every care is taken of the sick and 
for the protection of the well. 


The average man finds in the derivation of the word quarantine a 
definition for the service performed, and there his knowledge of the 
matter cnds. The sole aim and the very raison d’etre of a quarantine 
is the exclusion of exotic disease. If it does much less than this, it fails 
to fuifil its obligation to the community. and doing more than this, it 
retards commerce, interferes with legitimate individual rights, and 
becomes an object of just dislike by the community. The position of 
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the officer in charge of any quarantine may, therefore, be seen to be one 
of extreme delicacy. 

The quarantine is the sanitary vidette and skirmish line combined, 
and it may, and often does, fail to keep out exotic diseases, even though 
carefully and scientifically conducted. Nothing short of correct labora- 
tory methods, absolutely inapplicable to practical quarantine, could 


under all conditions exclude disease. Such being the case, we must view 
a proper quarantine, to express the matter in somewhat homely parlance, 
somewhat as a sieve, which will exclude the major part of the solids from 
a given volume of water passed through it. Apply such a sieve to a 
river, and so long as the water can pass, by leaving behind most of the 
dirt and detritus carried in suspension, all will be well. But make that 
sieve an impervious dam, and so surely as you do, that dam will be swept 
away. If we place a quarantine of scientific accuracy at the entrance 
to the port of New York, we will have built practically a sanitary dam, 
and we shall soon find that commerce, after submitting to what it con- 
siders a reasonable amount of obstruction, will refuse to accept further 
restrictions. Our sanitary dam will be swept away by an overwhelming 
onflow of publie opinion, which will, rightly or wrongly, tell us plainly 
that the public is willing to take some slight risks for the sake of com- 
merce. These risks we do take, therefore, and will probably continue 
to take, but they grow less with each additional stride in the direction of 
municipal sanitation. 

No man can doubt the possibility, though I grant it not a probability, 
of the implantation of yellow fever in the confines of Greater New York. 
Yet we know that vessels enter New York, without detention or disinfec- 
tion, which would be dreaded in New Orleans as would a fire brand in 
a powder magazine. This is simply because the spread of the disease, 
when implanted here, has for the past fifty years been practically nil. 
But are we sure that an epidemic might not break out in undrained and 
unpaved portions of Staten Island, Westchester or Long Island? The 
quarantine of inspection minimizes this risk, and is, as at present con- 
ducted, a reasonable safeguard. 

Commercial interests demand, and should be granted, consideration 
in such matters. While the sanitary aspect of quarantine is the primary 
consideration, the secondary subject, commerce, is fully entitled to care- 
ful thought, for we must bear in mind that the hardship wrought by 
stoppage or slowing of business interests brings suffering and privation 
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to thousands in a city of 3,000,000 inhabitants. When you stop the 
wages of the breadwinner you inevitably, though indirectly, produce sick- 
ness—the very thing we propose to prevent. What, then, should a quar. 
antine be, and how should it be officered? 

A quarantine station should be provided with (1) a boarding station, 
equipped with sufficient number of boats to rapidly place an officer on 
any incoming vessel; (2) a detention station, with ample space and build- 
ings for the segregation of suspects; (3) a hospital station for the isola- 
tion and cure of all sick. The quarantine officer should be a man of 
wide experience in this class of work and a thorough diagnostician in all 
communicable diseases. It is a matter of indifference whether he be a 


skillful general practitioner or not. It is of far more importance that he 


has served several years as assistant at a quarantine than that he has been 
chief of staff at a hospital. Would any one who suffered from a cataract 
hesitate in choosing between the assistant in an eye clinic and the pro- 
fessor of diseases of women in the same school? I wot not. 

It is a much mooted point whether quarantines should be conducted 
by the nation or by the cities themselves, and being a national quaran- 
tine officer, the writer naturally has some delicacy in approaching this 
phase of the question. It is entirely natural in a country where local 
self-government has such a strong foothold as with us, and where it has 
so amply justified its existence, that there should be many who protest 
that each city should maintain its own quarantine establishment, and 
many cities do maintain such in a manner entirely satisfactory and above 
reproach. But is the quarantine of New York or any other city, when 
broadly viewed, an entirely local affair? It must be seen at once that 
the interests of millions in the interior are directly affected, and while 
some quarantines are well nigh perfect, others are a mere farce. Just 
here comes in the old adage that “ the strength of a chain is the strength 
of its weakest link,” and just here is the strongest of all arguments for a 
national control of quarantine, viz.: That all stations would be conducted 
alike, that all links in our chain would be of uniform strength, and that 
we would not be living in constant dread of a flank invasion from our 
enemy, disease. 

There are able sanitarians in private life—no one denies this, but do 
they fill the posts of quarantine officers in other than rarely exceptional 
cases? The idea of a central system is gaining advocates and will ulti- 
mately prevail. It is retarded by fear of centralization, the bugaboo of 
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this republic, but that fear, based upon a groundless apprehension of 
invasion of the reserved rights of the states, is gradually disappearing. 

Quarantine, when viewed aright, is not a question of national privi- 
lege, but of national duty. No one will for a moment contend that the 
states or the cities should as such resist an armed invasion, and it seems 
to the writer a matter of indifference whether the foe be armed with 
bullets or bacilli, inasmuch as the threat is against the whole nation. It 
is, therefore, a logical conclusion that the central government should 
assume the responsibility and bear the cost. 

The prevention of endemic disease, or to speak more broadly, the 
placing of a community in such condition as to prevent the germination 
of implanted exotic disease and suppress existing endemic disease, is a 
subject which appeals profoundly to the sanitarian. It is the utopia we 
all seek and none as yet have found, but certain signs point the way, and 
little by little we are finding the light that we seek. 

Having given much thought in the past thirteen years to the subject 
of yellow fever, it occurred to me that there must be some fact which 
could be conclusively pointed to as the reason for the gradual disappear- 
ance of this disease from our northern cities while it still clings to those 
of the south. What thing non-existent in the eighteenth century, exist- 
ent now in the northern cities and down to Norfolk, has not existed in 
the cities of the south? 

Putting the question thus, I found the answer to be dry subsoil, 
i. @, the net results of drainage, sewerage and paving. I do not assert 
that subsoil moisture is the cause of yellow fever; on the contrary, I am 
fully convinced that this disease is due to a bacterium, probably that 
named and discovered by Sanarelli. I cannot even positively demon- 
strate that moist subsoil is a good breeding ground for this disease, but I 
do believe it with all my mind. Is not subsoil moisture good medium 
for the fostering of many other diseases? Does any rational man seek a 
swamp for his habitation? 

The matter may be stated succinctly as follows: Given a moist soil 
and climate, little or no paving and sewerage, or defective paving and 
sewerage, and ordinary summer temperatures plus the introduction of an 
initial case of yellow fever, and an epidemic will follow. On the other 
hand, let your sanitary conditions be the reverse of the above, and you 
may introduce case after case of yellow fever and still not induce an epi- 
demic. Altitude appears to have little or no bearing on the subject, 
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except in so far as good drainage is generally an incidental consequence 
of any considerable altitude. There are undoubtedly some cities where 
the physical conditions are such that it is impossible to eliminate heat and 
moisture, and for such there is absolutely no alternative but quarantine 
—rigid and exacting. In short, two factors enter into an epidemie, and 
both must be present, viz.: Unsanitary conditions and the specific germ 
of the disease. 


Here, then, we have one and probably the first sanitary duty—dry 


your soil, pave your streets, carry your sewage clear outside of your city, 
so that if you must have moisture it shall at least be reasonably clean 
moisture. 

Data collected during the past few years show that the cessation of 
epidemic yellow fever in the cities of Boston; New York, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore has practically been coincident with the paving, drainage 
and obliteration of marshy spots in these cities, or, more accurately stated, 
slightly subsequent to these processes. The sanitary condition of all the 
southern cities is being improved, and it is possible that, with the addi- 
tions to their pavement and sewerage systems since 1876, the cities of 
Charleston and Savannah may now be able to resist an invasion, though 
no health officer will feel inclined unnecessarily to take the risk. 

We all know that cholera, the scourge probably most dreaded by the 
cities of the north, is communicable only by the reception of the cholera 
spirillum into the alimentary canal. This can be done by drinking con- 
taminated water, by eating contaminated food, by carrying the hand to 
the mouth after accidental contact with stray germs, and by indirect 
means of various sorts. Among others, it may be well to mention that 
the common house fly has been known to carry the disease to food-stuffs 
and so spread it. It follows, therefore, that a rigid supervision in times 
of threatened cholera invasion should be kept over all sources of water 
supply and food-stuffs, personal cleanliness enjoined, garbage rigorously 
cleaned up and promptly burned, and sewers vigorously flushed. 
When the conditions are such, however, as obtained in 1892 and 
1893 in the Elbe watershed, in Germany, the problem becomes pro- 
foundly perplexing. The Elbe was the sole source of water supply, and 
was swarming with cholera spirilla. So far as known, none of our 
American cities have to contend with such a condition, but, in the future, 
with our increasing population, some of our southern cities situated on 
alluvial plains may have to meet such an emergency. The only known 
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remedy is the fortunate discovery of the sand filtration system now used 
at Hamburg, Altona and other German and some of our American cities. 
For small pox we have a sovereign preventative, for which all man- 
kind for all eternity may well praise the immortal Jenner. Vaccination 
isso well known and approved that the mere mention of it should suffice. 
Were it universal, as it should be, small pox must of necessity die out. 
There are other diseases which we earnestly desire to exclude, and, doubt- 
less, in time, they will be robbed of their terrors, as has, in a measure, 
been done with diphtheria, through the efforts of Behring and Roux. 
Just here it may be fitting to mention one disease, the most fatal to 
the health of any community, viz., consumption. Efforts have been 
made to secure laws classing this where it probably belongs, among the 
communicable diseases. Sooner or later this must be done. At present 


public opinion is all against such a step, and until we educate public 
opinion, this baleful scourge will continue to cast its sinister shadow over 


our homes and its poor victims, and spread to hundreds of their friends 
and relatives the seeds of certain dissolution. It is a deplorable fact, 
but none the less a fact, that although controlled with comparatively 
little restriction of personal liberty, this disease is allowed to run riot 
because the power te apply these small restraints is denied the health 
boards of this and other cities, who have rightly moved toward the 
acquirement of such powers. Tuberculosis is not a quarantinable dis- 
ease, but in the name of justice and common sense, it ought to be 
watched over, restricted, suppressed. It can be and it is impossible to 
believe that our people will not some day see that it must be. 

When we shall have reached a point in municipal sanitation where 
we can feel assured that there is little danger of an epidemic breaking 
out, we can take into the city and simply keep under sanitary observation 
all comers from infected centres. We can, however, only hope to attain 
to this by having a non-contaminable water supply, a perfect system of 
paving, drainage and sewerage, and a thorough sanitary inspection 
service, which shall keep under strict surveillance all food and water 
supply, and all persons pointed out for such observation. But, granting 
that we attain all this, it would behoove us even then to isolate all persons 
suffering from any communicable disease. 

There is much to be desired, but we can none the less congratulate 
ourselves on the immense strides made in the right direction. Inas- 
much as nearly all this progress has been made since 1850, the future 
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looks bright with hope for better conditions. Until such conditions are 
perfected we must retain our quarantines, and submit to the slight incon- 
veniences they cause, and we must also remember that even under the 
most perfect conditions imaginable we must, so to speak, quarantine 
individuals—that is, we must isolate the one person who is afflicted in 
order that he may not contaminate his neighbor. 


Sanitation can only purify our living places. It cannot render all 
mankind immune to disease. 





CHILDREN’S PLAYGROUNDS. 


By Sroyan Vasit Tsanorr. 

Socrates is quoted as having said, twenty-three centuries ago, that if 
he could, he would ascend the highest hill of Athens and lift his voice, 
saying, “ What mean ye, fellow citizens, that ye turn every stone to 
serape wealth together, and take so little care of your children, to whom 
one day ye must relinquish it all?’ There is no doubt that if Socrates 
lived to-day he would reiterate the same message, for at the present, no 
period of human life is so neglected as childhood, yet it is the one that 
should receive the greatest care. Among all classes the prevalent tend- 
ency is to neglect the children. We give our attention to the great 
political, social and economic problems of the day, but do not bother our 
minds with such little things as children’s affairs. We admit that the 
solution of the larger problems depends mainly upon the personal con- 
duct of the individuals, but often forget that the proper conduct of the 
individual depends upon his proper training, especially during the early 
period of life. We are proud of our schools and other educational insti- 
tutions, but these do only part of the work. Neither the home nor the 
community at large has provided fully for the expansion of the child’s 
faculties, with a view to his all-round development and training, which 
is the only kind of education that can produce the desired results. 

On the contrary, we do far more to suppress the child’s spontaneous 
growth than to develop it. The child’s most effective means of develop- 
ment is play. But the mother cannot keep close watch, so she furnishes 
the children with some playthings, shuts them in a room or leaves them 
in the hall, and then lets them enjoy themselves as they please. The 
usual result is that the children begin grabbing each other’s toys, or other- 
wise enrage and excite one another. The mother punishes them for 
making a noise, and the seeds of jealousy, quarreling and selfishness are 
irrevocably sown. The children want to run from one corner to another, 
or to climb up and down stairs, but the noise cannot always be endured. 
They must obey mamma and keep still, or they are not good children. 


They are discouraged and disappointed all the time, and laxity of moral 
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fibre rather than firmness is the result. Is not this the very general 
condition of childhood, even where the mother’s loving kindness and 
tender mercy are not wanting, and where all harm done has for its excuse 
good intentions? 

STREET INFLUENCES. 

But this is only a beginning! There is a time when the house and 
the yard become too small for the child. He opens the gate and joins 
the children on the streets. Here, it seems as if the devil uses his most 
destructive ammunition to blast and demolish human character. The 
tortures which the children inflict upon each other or receive from the 
police or the rowdy are beyond description. Selfishness, rudeness, 
destructive harshness, the uproar and terror of the street seem to have 
joined forces to destroy the last germ of manhood. The police look 
upon the boy as his worst enemy; the driver, the storekeeper and the 
pedestrian count him the greatest nuisance, and they all unite against 
him when they have the opportunity. 

The children, conscious of the facts, look upon adults as their oppress 
ors, and take measures for revenge. ‘The boys crowd the corners and 
tramp the streets like organized bands. They steal, break windows, 
torment the police, insult and annoy passers-by, and do anything they 
can imagine for the sake of fun. The children, of course, fare the worse 
in this struggle, and lives are shortened, health ruined and minds stunted. 
Moved by the irrepressible spirit of physical and psychical activity, 
they inevitably absorb and reproduce whatever meets their vision. 
Wherever there is quarreling or fighting, there the children throng. 
Wherever there is an arrest or a revolting scene, there the children flock, 
eager to know all about it. They pitch pennies, cheat at marbles, play 
rudely and as they please. When they have graduated from the vile 
school of the streets, they receive a diploma that entitles them, by de 
praved tastes and appetites, to enter the saloon, the gambling den, t! 
low theatre and the dive. 

It hardly need be said that demoralization is the result, and that the 
lack of proper facilities for play is the principal cause of this demoraliza- 
tion. As long as the life of the child is blighted and dwarfed in such a 


manner, so long deformities, misery and wretchedness will follow; s0 


long sickness, nervousness, melancholy, stupidity, uncontrolled passions, 


7 


lack of balance, mental and moral, and physical infirmities of all kinds, 
will be prevalent. 
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PLAYGROUNDS THE REMEDY. 

It is easy to imagine how this condition of things would be marvel- 
ously improved by supplementing the existing educational appliances by 
establishing public playgrounds and providing all the various means for 
attracting, invigorating and guiding the young in their open-air enjoy- 
ments. They would afford great comfort to the parents and to the con- 
stantly persecuted children in the streets. They would improve to a 
large degree civil order and regularity in our cities. They would con- 
tribute much to the healthful conditions of the people and still more to 
the harmonious physical development of the young. But the highest 
and greatest services of the playgrounds are those furnished to the soul. 

In order to appreciate the importance of playgrounds, we must under- 
stand first the value of play. Play to the child is but the breathing of 
hissoul. “A child that plays thoroughly, with active determination, per- 
severing until physical fatigue forbids, will surely be a thoroughly deter- 
mined man, capable of self-sacrifice for the promotion of the welfare of 
himself and others. It is the self-active representation of the inner life 
from inner necessity and impulse. It is the child’s divine expression 
that brings to the surface the pure joy of the inner life, and blesses him 
with God’s best beneficence—the sunshine of his soul.” 

Playgrounds are as necessary for the satisfaction of this playful 
nature of the child as bread is for his hunger or water for his thirst. 
And by furnishing to the young opportunities for hearty play and enjoy- 
ment in the midst of a wholesome atmosphere, we create conditions that 
are bound to awaken vitality, brightness and determination to achieve 
the highest attainments of life. Next to hereditary disposition, it 
is mostly through play, which the playgrounds can furnish best, that the 
child develops the life, energy and quickening of spirit which scatter 
dullness, stupidity and melancholy in the future man. Through the 


playground we reach the soul, awaken and invigorate every chord of 
activity, and strengthen, so to say, the muscles of the soul, just as the 


school strengthens the mind and the physical welfare strengthens the 
body. 


Not only does the playground strengthen, but it also sweetens life 
by making the child happy. And “ the first duty toward the child is to 
make him happy; no other good that he can receive can make up for 
thi.” Play gives him happiness. It gives him freedom, contentment 
ind rest. Depriving the child of these blessings means that he must 
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grow up in misery and become peevish, sullen, gloomy, discontented and 
rebellious. 

Finally, through supervision and guidance, the playground causes the 
child to form those habits that crystallize into good character. Char. 
acter has well been defined as a “ bundle of habits,” but we seem to forget 
that a child forms his habits much more through his play, amusements 
and enjoyments than through any other means. The greatest error in 
our educational efforts has been this of trying to educate the child entirely 
through the mind, through instruction and through books, forgetting 
that he is led more by his feelings than by his intellect. And these feel- 
ings can be better trained by guiding the child at his play than by enrich- 
ing his mind with knowledge.* 

WHAT IS A PLAYGROUND? 

The prevailing ideas regarding playgrounds, however, seem narrow. 
Some consider playgrounds merely as open spaces in the parks and else 
where, where the youth may go and do as they please. Others con- 
sider them merely as means for bringing the children into contact with 
nature, and, hence, whenever a park or the open country is near by, they 
say there is no need of playgrounds. Still others consider them as 
needed only in the poorer districts of the city, and during the hot sun- 
mer months. The error of identifying the true playground with a gyn- 
nasium, intended for physical culture, and also with the kindergarten, 
is also quite prevalent. Even the immortal Froebel seems to have fallen 
into the same mistake of narrowing the value and importance of the 
playgrounds. He seems to have been conscious of the value of child’s 
play beyond what the kindergarten represents, but his words do not 
recommend him as having understood how this “ play in free activity” 
should be directed. “Every town,” he says, “should have its common 
playgrounds for ‘boys.’” This is equivalent to the modern recom- 
mendation of providing “ball grounds for the boys,” which is a very 
defective definition of playgrounds. It is very similar to saying that 
schools are rooms or halls, with a lot of books and papers, where the 
children go to get an education. 


In its true meaning a playground signifies something far more ad- 


vanced than this. Tt means open spaces of sufficient area, under the 


[* Those interested in this phase of the enh will find it more thoroughly 
discussed in a valuable book by Mr. Tsanoff, ‘Educational Value of Children’s 
Playgrounds ”—Eprror]. 
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management of proper instructors, and equipped with all the means of 
attracting, invigorating and guiding the youth of a community or neigh- 
borhood in their open-air enjoyments during the whole year. It thus 
serves as a connecting link between the home, the school and the church, 
and extends the good influences of these institutions to the world of play. 
In other words, the playgrounds are most indispensable supplementaries 
to the existing educational provisions for the right training of the young. 
They must be adopted by the educators, who should look upon them as 
institutions that educate by play in free activity, by cultivating purity 
of taste at social enjoyments, by awaking life, by bringing happiness, and 
by strengthening, so to say, the muscles of the soul as well as of the body, 
thus forming habits that crystallize into character. Such playgrounds 
in essence build character as the schools develop the mind, and the two 
necessarily belong to each other for the harmonious development and 
training of the children of the city, as of the country places. It is the 
child’s guidance through play that we are to consider. 


PLAYGROUNDS IN AMERICAN CITIES. 


The movement for the recognition and establishment of such model 
playgrounds in American cities was started five years ago in the city of 
Philadelphia, and has already produced beneficial results. The work 
was begun by the Culture Extension League, which was formed in the 
spring of 1893. Before the next spring quite a public sentiment had 
been created in favor of the movement, and philanthropic persons opened 
two playgrounds and successfully operated them on a small scale. Dur- 
ing 1895 the movement gained greater momentum, and the board of 
education responded by opening the available school yards as a beginning 
toward providing regular playgrounds for the children. Four school- 
yards were quite fully equipped, and their decided success strengthened 
the movement and gave a slight idea of what a proper playground could 
accomplish. 

In the fall of the same year, 1895, the Culture Extension League 


decided to establish at least one model playground, with equipments for 


winter as well as for summer, which would serve as an object lesson 
in extending the work throughout the city. After some consideration, 
John Dickenson Square, one of the undeveloped small parks of the city, 
about three acres in area, was selected. The city authorities granted full 
control and appropriated $5,000 for its equipment. The procuring of 
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the additional $15,000, however, delayed the commencement of the 
practical work until late in 1897. “At present the model playground is 
just about completed and will soon be opened. Although the plans, in 
some respects, are not as commodious as originally intended, the pro 
moters of the work feel that success is practically achieved, and the door 
opened for a wide educational reform. 

Last year Philadelphia had thirty other playgrounds—twenty- 
three in school yards maintained by the board of education and 
seven in vacant lots under the auspices of the neighboring churches, 
This rapid growth is due partly to the able handling and equipment of 
the work by the board of education and partly to the fact that one person 
gave his whole time to the work, and aroused public interest by arrang- 
ing for meetings, by circulating literature and by interesting the young 
people of the churches, who often took the children every week to the 
park and other suburban places there, actively engaging in play with the 
children, infusing life and directing the games. This summer Philadel- 
phia will have probably forty or fifty playgrounds besides the model 
playground. 

The equipment of this model playground is somewhat as follows: 
In tlie middle is an open circular area, to be flooded in the skating season 
and used as a playground during the rest of the year. This is surrounded 
by a bicycle track, fenced for safety. Outside of this are various means 
of enjoyment, such as tennis courts, swings, parallel bars, swinging rings, 
sand piles, music stands, et cetera. All is surrounded by a promenade 
path, where mothers may wheel baby carriages, and where rows of seats 
invite the visitor to rest under overhanging shade trees. Each of two 
sides of the playground have a pavilion, one for the boys, the other for 
the girls. These were intended to take the place of the playground in 
winter and during stormy weather, but certain changes will be necessary 
before they will fully answer the purpose. But what really counts is 
the use made of the playground, and the supervising care is to be 
intrusted to playground leaders. These teachers are to study the nature 
of the child and to so conduct the play as to guide the children and not 
unnecessarily restrain them. New games are to be invented, old ones 


revived, foreign ones introduced, and all necessary modifications made 


to answer the natural and growing taste of the youth. A thorough 
co-operation with the home, the school and the church is to be had for 
achieving the highest ends. The parents and the teachers in the neigh- 
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borhood are to direct the children to the playgrounds after school hours, 
and not let them drift into the streets, as they do now. From the 
churches in the locality many are expected to come who will assist the 
ieachers in playing with the children and exert their good influence upon 
them. ‘Thus the playground will become the centre of delight, and 
of moral and social culture in the neighborhood. 

The plan of the movement is that when this one playground is com- 
pleted, it will be duplicated in other parts of the city. The public offi- 
cials are to provide the grounds and bear the expense of their equipment 
and maintenance, while the actual management is to be left to the local 
branch of the League, which is to co-operate with the board of education. 

London leads the world in its number of playgrounds. There they 
have utilized the school and church yards, abandoned cemeteries, por- 
tions of squares—in fact, every available space. In some instances the 
children are subject to supervision, but not usually. Most of the play- 
grounds are for cricket, football, baseball, tennis, golf, hockey and other 
open-air sports. The idea in London seems to be to bring the young in 
ntact with nature, but goes no further. 

In a recent article in the Outlook, Mr. Clifton Johnson says that of 
all the new sights, the one that gave the most pleasure was the children 
loitering in the parks. “ They were like so many little Robin Hoods, 
living free and easy in nature’s care, getting exercise and pure air and 
meonsciously absorbing health. Sometimes they were sitting, some- 
times they were on their knees, sometimes were lying about full length 
on the ground. The games one sees played most among boys is cricket. 
They would play at it all day long and would keep at it all night, too, if 
the light lasted. The country villages seemed to swarm with little folks 
fall sizes. There it is perfectly easy for the children to find a common 
meeting place on the streets, or they make excursions along the field 
paths and resort to the woods.” 

That the children are happy in these conditions is undoubtedly true, 
but happiness is not always a correct standard. Have you seen any hap- 
pier children than those in the streets, who delight in fiendish acts and 
evil doings? ~We certainly must not be led by contentment, but by the 
science of his needs and the laws that govern his proper development and 
training. 


In Germany the philosophical understanding of the nature of play 
$ more advanced; but even there we do not find the practical work 
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proportionally developed. The sand piles in the parks of German cities, 
where the little children go or are brought to enjoy themselves, are wel] 
known. The gymnastic exercises in connection with the educational 
system are an admirable feature. The helpfulness of what is known gs 
the turnverein system, giving lessons to children at least two hours a 


week in gymnastics, by competent instructors, is to be admired. During 


the summer this is done in the open air, and always after school hours, 
One criticism that has been made to gymnastics is that while it develops 
and strengthens the body it does not furnish much recreation. Even in 
the turnverein we notice that the instructor has to contend with the 
natural desire of the children for “free will” exercises, and when the 
hour is over they rush toward the door and begin running, pushing each 
other, and dancing to the street music. Is it not rather strange that even 
the Germans, who have had this system for so long, have not gone further 
and met the child’s demand for higher, broader and more natural play 
by providing model playgrounds as they provide schools? 

Of late the movement for developing and extending the athletic and 
sportful enjoyments of children and young people has been newly 
revived, and more than 400 cities and towns have opened public play- 
grounds in which games are provided for people of all ages. 

Boston is the pioneer of the playground movement in America. The 
work was started there eleven years ago by providing sand piles, after 
the German idea, in three mission-chapel yards. Their success resulted 
in the establishment of ten sand heaps for the second year, some being 
located in the courts of tenement-houses. The third year ten school yards 
were opened and have been kept open ten weeks during every summer. 
Games of every kind, marching, singing, drawing on transparent slates 
and others were played, and each vard had two or three paid kindergarten 
teachers. Last year two more playgrounds were added to the number. 
The success of the sand heap led the park commissioners to place the 
women’s division of Charlesbank under the control of the Massachusetts 
Emergency and Hygienic Association, with the promise of further ex 
tending the work. This resulted in the establishment of the well-known 
“open-air gymnasium.” During the season it is crowded with womet, 
children and babies. At the suggestion of the Earl of Meath it has been 
taken as model for a similar one in London. While this gymnasium is 
a splendid summer and recreation resort, and one that should be adopted 
elsewhere, it is not a model or educational playground in the full sense 
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of the word, although it could easily be converted into such. The work 
thus started in Boston has been quite an educator of the public sentiment 
in this country. 

Providence, R. I., has conducted similar summer playgrounds in 
school yards for the past four years, there being seven last year. The 
work is carried on under the direction of the kindergarten association. 

Baltimore has made a good beginning in similar manner. The sub- 
ject of children’s playgrounds was taken up three years ago. The first 
playground, on a very small scale, was opened during 1896. Last year 
the “ United Women of Maryland ” took up the work and opened three 
playgrounds, two for white children and one for colored. The results 
were encouraging, and it is expected that additional yards will be epened 
during the coming summer, as the work has gained the sympathy of the 
city authorities. 

In Chicago, Hull House and the Northwestern University Settlement 
have maintained a playground for some time. Last year the bureau of 
charities opened one in a school yard. This year the work is taking on 
new life, under the management of Miss Sadie American. Mainly 
through her efforts the city authorities have advanced $1,000, and she is 
endeavoring, with all earnestness and enlightenment to make such use of 
this small sum as will recommend the work to the public and win their 
sympathy for the future. The social settlements and public spirited 
persons have already expressed their willingness to co-operate, and it 
seems as if Chicago may soon become the centre of this new educational 
movement in the west. 

Brooklyn has been particularly fortunate in that the work has been 
from the very beginning in the hands of those best fitted to do it justice. 
It started last year through the inspiration of the Rev. Gaylord S. White, 
a young and energetic Presbyterian minister. His suggestions were 
warmly received by Mr. A. C. Bedford, a practical business man, Mrs. 
Ada M. Locke, the head of the kindergarten department of Pratt Insti- 
tute, Rev. W. I. Nichols, and others. They obtained permission to 
convert a portion of one of the city parks into a summer playground, 
equipped it with tents, sand piles, swings, ete., and placed it under the 
control of Mrs. Locke. The results were most surprising to the police in 
the locality. One officer, who had been there twenty years, told the 
committee that while he admired their intentions, he was sorry for them, 
for, he said, the equipments will be but a few minutes’ fun for the bad 
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boys of the neighborhood. He declared that they would come some 
morning and find the ropes of the tent cut and the benches piled and 
burned, and that would be the end of their work. None of these things 
occurred. ‘The practical and tactful teachers tamed and humanized the 
boys in a way that was not only a surprise to that officer, but which saved 
him from many a trouble with the boys. “ How in the world they did 
it,” he says, “ I do not know; but they did it.” 

In New York city, playgrounds have been advocated for over ten 
years, and have received strong official indorsement, but the work is still 
in a very meagre state. ‘The idea of a playground seems to have gone 


little beyond a mere open space. The distinction between playgrounds 
and parks or public recreation places (and these have justly been advo- 


cated in New York) has not been made very clear, for the reason that 
busy New York has not turned attention to this new movement. This 
spring, however, a new interest has been aroused. Several playgrounds 
will be put in operation this summer, and the indications are that this 
city may soon take its place as a leader in this work. The greatest hope 
is in the Federation of Churches and the Christian Workers of the City— 
an organization whose work goes far beyond what its name would imply. 
It has interested itself in playgrounds, and has districted the city for its 
practical work, three districts having already been organized, and each 
will have one or two playgrounds this summer. The Union Settlement, 
the Society for Parks and Playgrounds, and Miss Grace Dodg?, assisted 
by some of her friends, have each conducted a playground. And Miss 
Dodge has kept hers open during favorable weather, after school hours, 
all the year round for the last two years, and the equipments have been 
nearest to the model idea. 

Many other cities are agitating the subject of playgrounds, and from 
all reports the coming summer will see the movement spread very widely. 


The problem of properly providing adequate playgrounds for children 
is principally a municipal problem. The density of population, the exist- 
ence of a “submerged tenth,” the high value of land and the many evil 
influences make it imperative that the city act, either directly, or indi- 
rectly through private persons and associations. What has been written 
has been from the point of the city principally; but the conclusion must 
not be drawn that there is no necessity of a reconstructed view of the 
nature and purpose of play or of the establishment of model playgrounds. 
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Many of the necessary equipments of a playground are provided in the 
country by nature, but there is an urgent need of supervision of games 
and a higher view of the purpose of play. However, the problem is 
primarily municipal. 
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“DESPAIRING DEMOCRACY” IN NEW YORK. 


Satan’s Invisible World Displayed, or Despairing Democracy. By W. T. Sreap, 
New York, R. T. Fenno & Co., 1898. 12mo., 300 pp.  Cl., $1.25. 


Mr. William Thomas Stead, editor of the Review of Reviews (English), author 
of Real Ghost Stories, If Christ Came to Chicago, etc., etc., has once more ventured 
to address his favorite audience, ‘“‘the English-speaking world.” The in. 
portant message which Mr. Stead wishes to convey to the race is contained in 
a very remarkable book, a book that would deserve to be called remarkable 
even if it were amended by striking out all except its title, which, in its original 
bifurcated form, is Satan’s Invisible World Displayed, or Despairing Democracy. 
Mr. Stead realizes to the full the commercial value of striking or attractive 
labels and is, besides, an adept in the art of writing what are known as 
“scare heads,” in the language of the “new” journalism which he affects. 
In proof of this may be cited not only the title of his book but also the cap- 
tions of certain of its chapters, as follows: “St. Tammany and the Devil,” 
“The Slaughter-Houses of the Police,” ‘“‘ Farmers-General of the Wages of Sin,” 
“The Pantata of the Policy-shop and Pool-room,” “ Belial on the Judgment 
Seat,” ete., ete., ad nauseam. 

If, undeterred by the frank sensationalism of the table of contents, any 
one is so bold as to dip into the mysteries of Satan’s Invisible World as displayed 
by Mr. Stead, it will be found to consist in large part of a jumble of extracts 
from the testimony taken by the Lexow Committee. To this are appended 
“some observations upon the Charter of Greater New York,” observations 
most of which were not made originally by Mr. Stead, who has merely 
taken the trouble to string them loosely together. Amusing chapters on 
“Government by Newspaper” and “ Why not try the Inquisition,” which are 
unmistakably and entirely the product of Mr. Stead’s peculiar genius, and an 
interview with Mr. Richard Croker, complete the volume. 

This is neither the time nor the place to reopen the discussion of the work 
of the Lexow Committee, the results of which go to make so large a part of 
Mr. Stead’s compilation. No one, uninfluenced by political reasons, would 
attempt to minimize the extent of the system of corruption which the report of 
the investigation, even when taken at the lowest possible valuation, revealed in 
the police department of New York city. Nevertheless it must be remembered 
that the character of some of the witnesses and the rules under which the 
committee worked, cast grave suspicion over a large part of the evidence take. 
Revenge, as well as fear of the police, probably led to perjury on the part of 
many who came before the committee. Mr. Stead in his treatment of the 
testimony is, however, superior to all critical considerations. The whole impli- 
cation of his comment magnifies, without discrimination, the evils which 
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ypdoubtedly existed in New York city in 1894. It is evidently his purpose to 
cull the most disgusting morsels of vice from the five volumes of testimony 
taken by the Lexow Committee, and to trick them out in the most gaudy 
yellow rhetoric at his command. But it is perhaps beside the mark to criticize 
Mr. Stead for his failure to adopt a judicial attitude in dealing with political 
affairs. It involves a misconception of the purpose of his book. In the preface 
to Satan’s Invisible World he informs us that for some years it has been his 
custom, as editor of the Review of Reviews (English), to publish an annual 
supplement devoted “to a romance based upon the leading social or political 
event of the year.” For the year 1897, however, Mr. Stead determined to 
substitute ‘“‘a study of the most interesting and significant of all the political 
and municipal problems of our time” for the “usual annual quantum of 
political romance ” to which the readers of the Review of Reviews (English) had 
been accustomed. Evidently, then, Satan’s Invisible World Displayed is to be 
dassified as a “study,” although the ease with which it is substituted for an 
“annual quantum of political romance” indicates that these two are, in Mr. 
Stead’s opinion, not separate genera but merely two species of one and the 
same genus. 

“Despairing Democracy” and “ Hamstrung Cesarism” are the forcible 
and elegant epithets employed in Satan’s Invisible World to characterize the 
Greater New York Charter. If, as Mr. Stead seems to believe, there were but 
two incidents in the history of New York city, and these the Tweed Ring 
scandal and the Lexow Investigation, the use of the former phrase might be 
forgiven him. Not a word is wasted in description of the work of the reform 
administration or of the many organizations striving earnestly for higher civic 
life in New York city. Such matters are devoid of the sensationalism which 
may be found in every line of the “ full account” of the green goods business 
(Pt. II, ch. VI) and in the autobiography of a police captain (Pt. II, ch. ITT). 
Mr. Stead, however, unwittingly suggests another possible meaning of the 
“Despairing Democracy ” scare head in his chapter on “‘ Government by News- 
paper” (Pt. III, ch. IV), from which it would appear that, in his opinion, the 
yellowest of yellow journals is now, or is soon to be, “ the ultimate depository 
of power” in Greater New York. In such an event there are few Americans 
who would object to the use of “ Despairing Democracy” as a catch phrase. 
Were it not that Mr. Stead’s character is above all suspicion of literary log- 
rolling, it would be interesting to recall in connection with this chapter of 
fulsome laudation of “the journalism that acts,” sundry occasions on which 
Mr. Stead’s portrait and opinions, in large type, leaded, have graced the first 
page of the New York daily referred to. 

It goes without saying that Mr. Stead has a remedy for the shocking condi- 
tion of affairs he has discovered by the simple process of closing his eyes to all 
that is good and applying a microscope to all that is evil in New York. “ Why 
not give statutory authority,” he asks, “to American journalists [i. e., repre- 
sentatives of ‘the journalism that does things’] to erect, maintain and carry 
ona Lexow Committee en permanence, with extended powers, for the purpose of 
discovering and handing over for punishment all those who are preying upon 
the public” (Pt. ITT, ch. V, p. 245). This amazing proposition is respectfully 
referred to the consideration of specialists in parancea; clearly it is not calcu- 
lated to attract the serious attention of students of city government. The 
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character sketch of Mr. Richard Croker, which forms a fitting finale to ap 
exposition of Satan’s Invisible World, affords the reader an amusing picture of 
the great journalist and political philosopher, Mr. William T. Stead, not 
vulgarly interviewing, but serenely conversing with the eminent reformer an 
practical politician, Mr. Richard Croker. The latter is represented as repeating 
his time-worn platitudes to the effect that Tammany is the only real reform 
party and himself the only spotless reformer within the limits of Greater New 
York. At times there is more than a hint that the bland and artless Mr. Croker 
is trying to deceive this confiding English exponent of the “ new” journalism, 

It is out of the question to take Mr. Stead or Mr. Stead’s books seriously, 
Indeed his jesting tone hardly indicates any such expectation on his part. For 
instance, we find him introducing his scheme for inquisitorial government by 
quoting Lowell’s remark that it is one of the inalienable rights of man to make 
a fool of himself now and then. Unfortunately Mr. Stead has put too liberal 
a construction upon this dangerous permission. As a result, anything that he 
may write is certain to be discounted in advance. It is no longer necessary 
for him to preface his volumes with such absurd warnings to the reader as 
that employed on the title page of his collection of Real Ghost Stories, viz, 
“That the narratives printed in these pages had better not be read by any one 
of tender years,of morbid excitability, or of excessively nervous temperament.” 
Nor can Mr. Stead succeed in making it appear that the just criticism his 
books receive on this side of the Atlantic is to be credited solely to a “ recru- 
descence of perverted nationalism, which would deny the right of comment on 
American affairs to every one not born or naturalized in the American Repub- 
lic” (p. 240). On the contrary, the American people welcome all sane and 
thoughtful criticism from foreign students, and especially from our English 
cousins, provided it be based on a careful study of our institutions and clothed 
in the modesty proper to real scholarship. The great and enduring reputation 
attained by Mr. Bryce’s American Commontealth is sufficient evidence of the 
truth of this statement. Contrasted with the permanent influence of such a 
monumental work, it is reassuring to reflect that Satan’s Invisible World, and 
all others of its ilk, are certain to meet with nothing but contumely or derision 
during their brief period of notoriety, and are forever after consigned to a 
richly merited oblivion. 

Ithaca, N. Y. RosBert C. Brooks. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY CITY. 


The Twentieth Century City. By Jostan Strong. D. D. New York, The Baker 
& Taylor Co., 1898. 16mo., 186 pp. $0.50. 


Dr. Strong is a “ popularizer ” in the best sense of the term. He has a firm 
grasp of certain fundamental principles of social life, and knows how to set 
them forth in a clear, effective way. The Twentieth Century City offers an 
analysis of certain contemporary conditions together with suggestions for the 
solution of the problems involved. 


The argument of the volume is in substance this: The present century 
has been characterized by a remarkable advance in the material basis of society. 
Certain economic forces have rapidly changed the distribution of population 
until within a very short time cities will dominate national life. City life 
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involves dangers (1) to the city itself, and (2) to the nation over which the city 
exercises determining influence. The great material advance has not been 
accompanied by proportionate intellectual and mo ral growth. In order to 
meet the problems of this materialistic civilization a new patriotism must be 
developed. Christianity offers the essential ideals for arousing this new social 
spirit, viz., the principles of service, of sacrifice and of love. The churches, 
if they are to survive, must readjust themselves to changed social conditions, 
and must be animated by the larger Christian ideal which includes both 
individual and social salvation. The most radical and effective way to improve 
social conditions is to prepare literature dealing clearly and convincingly with 
the chief problems, and through various organizations to distribute this litera- 
ture widely. The public opinion thus aroused should be organized and brought 
to bear upon legislatures and executives. 

By far the strongest part of the book is.the analysis in the first, second and 
third chapters dealing with the economic forces which have brought about the 
remarkable urban growth of the present century. While to those familiar 
with the work of Shaw, Bryce, Hart and other writers on urban growth and 
organization, there is nothing new in these chapters, the form of presentation 
is vivid, concise and judicial. The thoroughly sane tone of the whole treatment 
is indicated by such a sentence as this: ‘One who thinks to circumvent or 
to successfully resist economic or social laws is fighting against the stars in 
their courses” (p. 54). There are certain minor points, such as the political 
programme of the Roman Catholic Church, and the relative danger from immi- 
gration upon which Dr. Strong is, perhaps, too dogmatic. 

As to the chapters dealing with the new social spirit and the Christian 
ideal, it is possible to recognize the emotional value of such appeals and at 
the same time to point out that they are really largely restatements of the 
problem. Duty, sacrifice and love have to have a very concrete meaning before 
they become efficient social forces. 

The author makes effective, and, for the most part, legitimate use of the 
biological analogy in enforcing his argument for social solidarity. But he has 
not been able wholly to escape the dangers of the illustration. It is doubtful 
whether even the most insistent of the ingenious French “ organic school ” 
could in seriousness speak of leaflets on civic duty, distributed among our 
immigrants, as “a social pepsin to aid our national digestion, greatly facilitat- 
ing the assimilation of these foreign elements into the body politic ” (p. 168). 

To eager reformers demanding “ results ” the practical remedies outlined in 
this little volume will be disappointing. But such disappointment is inevit- 
able. Progress comes from education, both intellectual and ethical, and this 
crowth conforms to certain psychological laws that cannot be violated. The 
distribution of pamphlets in itself may mean much or little. The selection of 
problems in the order of their importance, the way in which they are presented, 
the skill with which organization and distribution are carried out, are, in one 
sense, details, yet in all matters of administration success depends upon just 
such details. The book on the whole is a stimulating volume which ought 
admirably to serve the purpose for which it was intended. It will help to 
“energize civic ideals.” 

University of Chicago. GEORGE E. VINCENT. 
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THE FINANCES OF NEW YORK CITY. 
The Finances of New York City. By Epwarp DANA DURAND, Ph. D. New 

York, The Macmillan Co., 1897. 12mo., 397 pp. $2 net. 

The rulers of New York city have fixed the sum of the regular appropria. 
tions for the year 1898 at about $73,000,000. This amount does not include 
the regular income of the various sinking funds from sources of revenue other 
than taxation. If the actual total of current receipts and expenditures be footed 
up without any duplication, it will be found that very nearly $85,000,000 will 
be paid into the municipal chest by the people and paid out by the city officials 
in twelve months’ time, not counting borrowed money. In view of the extra- 
ordinary reputation enjoyed by the political organization recently entrusted 
with power in New York, it is reasonable to suppose that the expenditure of 
more than $300,000,000 of public funds during the next four years is a subject 
of considerable interest. This is an age of accumulating wealth as well as an 
age of great and growing cities. We are in an era of vast municipal expendi- 
tures, made necessary by the newness of our city civilization. The day of the 
boodler has not passed, though he has been compelled to adopt more precav- 
tions than he did fifteen or twenty years ago. The watchfulness of the people 
is believed to be increasing, and the laws governing public expenditures and 
accounting are becoming more and more rigorous. The financial history of 
New York city is practically the history of the development of ingenuity on 
the part of the governing in the exploitation of the governed. Tammany Hall 
is entitled to the pre-eminence which may be rightfully conceded to a political 
body that has never yet failed to develop roguery adequate to the opportunities 
presented. Of course Tammany could never have made such a record as this 
if all citizens not affiliated with it had been of an essentially different char- 
acter from that of its own members. The people of New York throw stones 
at Tammany with bad grace. It is a good deal like turning “ state’s evidence.” 
But the citizens of the metropolis are not all branded with the marks of the 
jungle. A growing minority of them will gladly receive light to help them 
in their fight for deliverance from bondage. And, too, the story of the city’s 
finances may be interesting to some of the ardent admirers of “ successful 
politics.” 

The strength of political machines lies in the control of expenditures. Take 
the money out of patronage, and civil service reform will become a dead issue. 
Ambitious men the country over have been looking to Tammany for a great 
while as the acknowledged patron saint of “ bossism and boodleism,” and 
they should give a warm welcome to this book of Dr. Durand’s, which attempts 
to portray as faithfully as the limitations of the English language will permit, 
the methods of evading the law and filching money from the people’s pockets 
tried, and, for a time, with an eminent degree of success, by the experts of the 
American metropolis. 

The Finances of New York City is a book that evidences long and careful 
study on the part of the anthor. The book is divided into two parts— 
the first being devoted to a historical sketch of the government of the city 
with especial reference to the finances, and the second being given up, for the 
most part, to a description of the financial condition and management in detail 
of the old city of New York just preceding consolidation with Brooklyn. The 
first part of the work is naturally more readable for the every-day citizen than 
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the second. Dr. Durand must be forgiven for taking up nearly half of his 
space with a general historical sketch, both because there was no such sketch 
available to the public, and furthermore because it was necessary to trace the 
growth of debt, annual expenditures and financial policies in connection with 
tbe more distinctly political and “constitutional” history of the city. Dr. 
Durand has succeeded in presenting an interesting and very instructive account 
of the municipal development of New York city, from the little colonial, coun- 
cil-governed town, through the growing democracy-smitten city of the first half 
of the present century, through the early period of state interference and the 
period of the debauchery of public sentiment, to the great culmination of 
misgovernment in the “ Tweed Ring.” It is the story of young democracy 
sowing wild oats, heedless of the inevitable future. 

The second part of the work enters into an exhaustive exposition of the 
intricate financial system now in vogue as the result of a long series of blunders, 
accidents, crimes and expedients on the part of the city’s officials from 1652 to 
the present time. The city’s revenues from taxation, special assessments, prop- 
erty and franchises are taken up first. Then follows a discussion of appropria- 
tions and objects of expenditure. The succeeding chapters treat of the debt, 
the sinking funds and the system of accounting and auditing. We learn that 
in spite of the criminal extravagance of the council in granting valuable street 
franchises to private companies with little or no compensation to the city, New 
York still is exceptionally rich in the possession of revenue-bearing properties 
and franchises. The city gets a magnificent revenue from its water works, 
docks and ferries. And in spite of the crimes of Tweed and his followers the 
credit of the city is to-day practically unsurpassed in this country. New York 
has been saved from bankruptcy by its wonderful resources, and in spite of 
its rulers. One of the chief points in the financial policy of the city which 
Dr. Durand criticizes in his capacity as a student of finance, is the system 
adopted almost at the beginning of the century and kept up till the present day, 
of devoting certain specific revenues of varying and indeterminable quantity 
to the sinking funds for the payment of interest and principal of the public 
debt. This policy has led to endless confusion through tying up the revenues 
of the city, and it has been found necessary, two or three times, to radically 
reorganize these funds in order to make the ever-increasing revenues of the 
city from its property available for the liquidation of new debt, after they had 
altogether outgrown their old obligations. Furthermore, this policy results in 
removing from the regular budget nearly $10,000,000 a year which is paid into 
the treasury in one way or another by the people. Dr. Durand estimates that 
the revenues devoted to the sinking funds will be sufficient to take care of a 
very much greater debt within the next twenty years than that now depending 
upon them. 

On the whole this book should be summed up as one of first-rate import- 
ance to all citizens of Greater New York who are interested in the future 
history of their city’s life, as well as to students of municipal finance every- 
where. I am not aware that there is in existence another book of similar 
scope dealing with any of the great cities of the world. Municipal finance is 
the kernel of the municipal problem. Dr. Durand has put into shape for use 
data of importance to the students of assessment, of taxation, of the municipal 
control of franchises, of systems of accounting, of the theories of debt payment, 
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of the objects of expenditure and the control of appropriations, and of political 
plunder. This book is for students both in and out of the schools. The prob. 
lem of city government is stili in the hands of the student. He must solye 
it or no one can. 

Cleveland, Ohio. DeLos F. WItcox. 


LOCAL INDEBTEDNESS IN CANADA. 


Fublic Debts in Canada. By J. Roy Perry. University of Toronto Studies, 
Economic Series No. 1, 1898. 8vo., 88 pp. Paper, $0.50. 


Only about one-third of this creditable monograph is devoted to local 
indebtedness, the first two parts dealing, respectively, with the “ Federal Debt” 
and the “ Provincial Debt.’’ But it is this minor portion which most concerns 
us here. The facts contained are gleaned principally from the financial history 
of the local authorities in Ontario and Quebec, the returns from the other 
provinces being incomplete and somewhat inaccurate. However, what is true 
of these two provinces is in the main true of the others, due allowance having 
been made for more recent settlement and a more scattered population. 

During the sixth and seventh decades of this century, the belief that the 
railroads then being constructed would prove financially successful, led the 
local authorities to subscribe heavily to aid them. But expectations were not 
realized. Dividends were not forthcoming, and the local authorities were left 
with heavy debts for which to provide. 

This period was followed by one in which the rapid growth of cities an 
the exacting demands of urban conditions rendered necessary large expendi- 
tures in other directions. Between 1870 and the present, local indebtedness 
increased at a still more rapid rate, the greatest increase being in that of cities, 
An examination of the statistics presented in this monograph shows this has 
been due partially to the multiplying demands of urban life, such as water 
works, street improvements and sewerage systems, and partially to “land 
booms,” the laying out of streets in advance of population and speculative 
undertakings. 

Besides the requirement that financial returns should be sent to the Min- 
ister of Agriculture, two restrictions were placed on the debt-incurring power 
of the local authorities. The first made it necessary to secure the sanction of 
the taxpayers before the debt could be increased. The second fixed a maxi- 
mum limit beyond which the debt should not go. Neither has been successful 
in keeping it down. In the latter instance the limit has often been fixed too 
high; or, if low, acts have been passed making certain exceptions to the rule, 
for in nearly every instance there has been a strong demand for large expendi- 
tures. As to the former, heavy obligations have often been approved by @ 
very small majority, and frequently little interest has been manifested, a slight 
vote being polled. Canadian experience is thus seen to be much like our own, 
distinctly proving that local independence leads to extravagance and a shifting 
of the burdens from the present to a future generation, and further, that 
legislative control is not much more successful. 

New York City. Mito Roy MALTBIE. 
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BRITISH MUNICIPAL YEAR BOOK. 


The Municipal Year Book of the United Kingdom for 1898. Edited by RoBert 
DonaLp. London, Edward Lloyd, 1898. 12mo., 450 pp. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


This most excellent hand-book will be of great value to all who desire 
detailed information regarding local government in England. Its chief aim is 
to describe what has been accomplished in the direction of municipal socialism; 
that is, to Show to what extent the various local authorities have entered upon 
fields recently occupied by private enterprise. The functions that are common 
io all municipalities, and which have been under public supervision for some 
time, are passed over hurriedly. Consequently more space is devoted to the 
supply of water, gas and electricity, tramways, municipal lodging-houses and 
dwellings, public baths, laundries, libraries and markets, than to poor relief, 
elementary education, police, sewerage and public health. One must constantly 
pear this in mind or a wrong idea of the position of the English city might be 
secured. No distinction is drawn between the borough and the urban district 
council, and the American student is very likely to suppose that is the former 
that is acting when in reality it is the latter. From the point of view of inter- 
nal organization, this matters little, but it becomes very important when the 
relation of the central to the local government is considered. 

The general plan of the book is to treat each “ town” separately, giving a 
short historical sketch and then stating briefly what it is doing for its citizens. 
Some of the more important subjects are dealt with in separate sections which 
apply to the whole United Kingdom. All in all, this Year Book is a valuable 
addition to the literature upon city government, and it is to be hoped that some 
American student will prepare a similar work for the United States, where 
there is even more need than in the United Kingdom. 


THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
The American Metropolis. By FRANK Moss, LL.D. New York, Peter Fenelon 
Collier, 1897. S8vo., 3 vols., 425, 429, 340 pp. CL, $4.50. 


Mr. Moss does not call his book a history. He says, “It is a reminiscent, 
observant, reflective journey on historical lines.” He takes his reader through 
the city, pointing out the objects of interest and telling the history of each 
particular spot. As Dr. Parkhurst says in his introduction: ‘“ Not only 
describes what has occurred in this history of our city, but knits those events 
to the particular spot where they have transpired, thus clothing them with the 
sarments of reality and putting them into local relation with the streets that 
We are to-day walking.” 

The plan is fascinating. The reader finds that he has been daily passing 
spots of great historical interest without a thought of the stirring events which 
lappened there in the history of his city. Space will not permit extensive 
quotations, but as an illustration of the graphic descriptions we quote the fol- 
lowing: “In 1612 traders on two vessels, the ‘ Fortune’ and the ‘ Tiger,’ were 
seat by Dutch merchants to buy furs from the Indians of the Hudson river 
gion. The ships were commanded by Captains Christiaensen and Block. 
They succeeded well, and Block made another trip with the ‘ Tiger.’ While the 
‘hip was lying at anchor in the Hudson river, she took fire and burned to the 
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water’s edge. That compelled Block to ‘pull for the shore,’ and to go into 
winter quarters. He erected four little huts in the neighborhood of Nos, 39 
and 41 Broadway, where the beautiful Aldrich building now stands, and those 
were the first habitations built by white men on our island.” Again: “ During 
Bellomont’s time, the tide of official travel changed from Pearl street to Broad 
street; for, in 1699 a new City Hall was built at the head of Broad street, ong 
portion of Colonel de Peyster’s Wall Street garden, which he donated to the 
city. The old City Hall had been so racked by the heavy usage of many gen. 
erations of Dutch officials that it had become shaky and dangerous, and it was 
sold to John Rodman for 920 pounds.” 

The book is full of most interesting historical matter and should be read 
by every one who takes an interest in the marvelous growth of our city. A 
more thorough knowledge of the history of our city will make us love our city 
more and thus make better citizens of us. 


SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. 


Bibliography of College, Social and University Settlements. Compiled by Jony 
PatMER GAvitT. (Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged.) Pamphlet, 74 pp, 
Cambridge, Co-operative Press, 1897. 


The title of this extremely useful little book is somewhat misleading, for 
it is more of a handbook and directory than a bibliography. After a brief 
introductory chapter upon “ Social Settlements” and a “ Selected Bibliography 
of Settlements,’ each settlement is succinctly described, the character of its 
work shown and a few references to the best articles regarding it given. To 
one not intimately familiar with the rapid development of the settlement idea, 
this Bibliography will be a great surprise. The work being done and the 
results accomplished are demonstrating the great value of the movement. if 
indeed there was any question of its usefulness from the very beginning. 
Every one interested in social settlements owes Mr. Gavit a debt of gratitude. 





LEADING ARTICLES UPON MUNICIPAL ADMINIS- 
TRATION AND CITY CONDITIONS. 


MARCH—JUNE, 1898. 


MUNICIPAL THEATRES IN GERMANY. 

An article in an April number of the Outlook, by Mr. Frank S. Hoffman, 
upon “ Municipal Activities in Germany,” contains this brief paragraph upon 
the municipal theatre in Germany : 

“The theatre is also universally regarded as a necessary part of the educa- 
tional system of the country. There is no doubt in my mind that it exercises 
astrong humanizing and refining influence on all classes. Many of the princi- 
pal cities and towns of Germany have taken the management of the theatre 
into their own hands and determined to conduct it independently of the one 
supreme aim of making money. The same may be said of the German opera. 
The works of such master minds as Beethoven, Mozart, Gounod, and Wagner, 
to say nothing of the lesser lights, may be heard every year in all the principal 
German cities for fifty to seventy-five cents an evening, when in New York or 
Boston one would have to pay two dollars or two and a half to do so with 
similar comfort. There are over two hundred subsidized theatres in the 
country. The performers are often hired for a term of years and not merely 
tor the occasion. This fact accounts largely for their superior character and 
social position in the community.” 


THE RISE OF THE SUBURBS. 


In an extremely interesting article in the May number of the North 
American Review, Mr. A. F. Weber shows that the larger cities of the world have 
ceased to grow as rapidly as the smaller cities. The explanation of this fact 
soon becomes apparent when one remembers that statistics of population deal 
with residence rather than place of business, and that suburbs are annexed 
somewhat slowly. The dwelling-house gives way to the business block, and 
its former occupants move to the suburbs owing to improved facilities of trans- 
portation. Thus the city, unless it includes the suburb, is depopulated while 
the suburban city increases in population. 

Regarding this movement Mr. Weber says: “It means an essential modi- 
fication of the process of concentration of population that has been taking place 
during the last hundred years and brought with it many of the most difficult 
litical and social problems of our day. To the Anglo-Saxon race life in the 
great cities cannot be made to seem a healthy and natural mode of existence. 
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The fresh air and clear sunlight, the green foliage and God’s blue sky are dear 
to the heart of this people, who cannot become reconciled to the idea of bringing 


up their children in hot, dusty, smoky, germ-producing city tenements and 
streets. But a solution of the problem is now in sight; the suburb unites the 
advantage of city and country. The country’s natural surroundings, the city's 
social surroundings—these are both the possession of the suburb. 

“It is pretty safe to say that in the next century the other city populations 
of the civilized world will be following in the footsteps of the Australian Cities, 
The bicycle and trolley car will be of essential aid to the middle-sized cities, 
but alone are incapable of relieving the congestion of the great cities. More 
rapid transit is urgently needed for metropolitan populations and is the only 
solution of their problem that in the long run will prove efficacious. The fact 
is recognized in England, where, in 18838, Parliament passed the Cheap Trains 
Act, subsidizing the railways, by about $2,000,000 annually, in the shape of a 
remission of passenger taxes, in order to provide workingmen’s trains between 
London and the suburbs. The subject demands attention in all great cities.’ 


MUNICIPAL SEASIDE PLEASURE-GROUNDS. 


The advantages of recreation piers and bathing places along the seashore 
are coming more and more to be recognized. Mr. Sylvester Baxter, in the June 
number of Scribner's Magazine, describes what has been done in American cities, 
and Boston in particular, in the way of providing “ Seaside Pleasure-Grounds 
for Cities.’ What may be accomplished is best seen in his description of Re- 
vere Beach, Boston. 

“The problem of devising adequate approaches to the beach and its 
panorama, and providing all conveniences for the use of the visiting public 
without destroying or even impairing the complete openness and continuity 
in which its value consists, has been admirably solved. Not a marring obstruc- 
tion has been permitted to break the openness of this view from the drive and 
promenade. At the same time the public uses of the place have been carefully 
regarded. These uses are extensive, for the place is extraordinarily popular. 
The character of the multitudes resorting hither at once improved notably 
when the beach became a public possession. In August, 1896, there were 
something like two hundred thousand visitors in a single week, and so orderly 
that not a single arrest was made. 

“To accommodate these multitudes a great bathing establishment has been 
built by the Metropolitan Park Commission. It contains a thousand dressing- 
rooms, and there are extensive provisions for checking bicycles. The archi- 
tecture is tasteful and unobtrusive. The bath-house is on the inner side of the 
driveway, and bathers pass to and from the beach through subways under the 
road, and promenades communicating with a long terrace on the seaward side, 
where, beneath broad, low-roofed shelters, hundreds of spectators may enjoy 
the view and watch the bathers. Similar shelters are located on another por- 
tion of the beach, and a second bathing establishment will probably be needed 
in the near future. 

“The bath-house was opened on August 1, 1898 [sic], and the season 
lasted about six weeks. For accommodations that surpass any private bathing 
establishment on the coast, including bathing suit, towel and dressing-room, 
the charge was only fifteen cents, and for children, ten cents. The total 
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receipts were $10,643.75, and the expenses $8,901.25. Residents are permitted 
to bathe from their own houses, but all others must resort to the Metropolitan 
path-house. 

“The scene on Revere Beach on a warm day in summer is one to be 
remembered. ‘The style of development is so different from that common to 
American shore resorts as to produce a European effect. All the construction 
is strikingly substantial. The long driveway—smooth and level, a paradise for 
wheelmen—follows the gradual sweep of the beach in a curve, which Mr. 
Eliot impressed the engineers should be geometrically faultless, and great pains 
were taken to make it so. The exquisite shape of this curve is accented by the 
clean, whitish lines of the curbing and gutters of artificial stone that bound 
the wide sidewalk and the promenades along the beach, another line of this 
stone separating the promenade from the gravelly slope of the shore. This 
delicate curve has an effect upon the eye that may be likened to that produced 
by the subtle, latent curves in Greek architecture. The terraces that were 
built for shelters on the beach have massive retaining-walls of artificial stone 
that closely resemble granite. These terraces have drinking-fountains and 
decorative lamp-posts, and one of them has a band stand. At night the scene 
is fairy-like, with the long line of electric-lights along the beach, the clustering 
lamps that adorn the bath-house and the yellow glow in the sky reflecting the 
hundreds of lights in the courts where the dressing-rooms are. An artist who 
lives near says the scene is too spectacular for reality.” 


A NEW PLAN FOR MUNICIPAL CONTROL. 

An interesting experiment is being tried in Indianapolis in the way of 
“A New Plan for Municipal Control of Quasi-Public Works.” The plan was 
formulated by Mr. Potts, an attorney in Indianapolis, and has been quite 
successful as applied to the furnishing of natural gas to the residents of that 
city ata very low price. Mr. Forrest describes this plan in the May number of 
The American Journal of Sociology, and discusses its practicability at some length. 
The following brief extracts give a general outline of the scheme. 

“1. A stock company is formed, and, by the terms of corporation, the 
stockholders assign their shares to a self-perpetuating board of trustees, who 
are given irrevocable power to vote the same for directors. Thus, if a majority 
of the shares should fall into the hands of one person, he would have no control 
ofthe company. * * * The trustees serve without compensation. * * * 
The board fills vacancies in its own body. It is, therefore, not under the con- 
trol of stockholders, nor of the political authorities, though it may be controlled 
by a legal process if there is evidence of corruption or mismanagement. The 
irganization is thus seen to be similar to our best universities. The means of 
public control must be found in public opinion, which needs to be aroused when 
friction occurs. But since the trustees can derive no pecuniary advantage 
from the management of the concern, they must serve from the social motive, 
and may be expected to regard their trusts. * * * 

“2. The immediate management of the concern is in the hands of the 
directors chosen annually by the board of trustees. * * * 

“3. The necessary capital is secured by popular subscription, the shares 
leing fixed at $25. It is necessary that such movements shall be backed by 
leal capital, and it is desirable that as many people as possible shall be 
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directly interested in its success. Incidentally a splendid means is provided 
for short-time investment of savings by persons of all classes. It is provided 
that the dividends upon the stock shall not exceed 8 per cent. yearly, and that 
the amount invested shall be returned to the investors as soon as possj- 
— = * * 

“4, Finally and most important, perhaps, is the provision that service 
shall be rendered at actual cost, after these returns shall have been made to 
the stockholders. It is not to be supposed that a company organized upon this 
basis will charge unreasonable rates up to the time that the obligation to the 
stockholder is fully discharged; but the full benefits to the public are secured 
only after that has been done. The gas trust has already saved to the con- 
sumers about $10,000,000; but it will become more completely a public servant 
after the remaining payments shall have been made to stockholders.” 

The advantages of the plan are briefly summarized as follows: “It seems 
to be a plan which will secure adequate control without throwing these works 
into the hands of the spoils politician. It depends upon a public opinion, such 
as ultimately controls our greatest educational institutions, and may in these 
cases be expected to control, though not radically, the management of non- 
political institutions. It uses our most highly developed business methods in 
the service of the public, and secures to the public all of the possible advantages 
of those methods. It secures the complete socialization of the values of social 
functions, and yet does not throw the strain of frequent oversight of complex 
institutions upon the social consciousness. This last seems to be the desid- 
eratum. It might be secured by expert official service, but, unless this should 
become an intolerable bureaucracy, it must be subject to the fitful changes 
of our political life; whereas, the Indianapolis plan provides for a management 
whose policy cannot be revolutionized by a spasm of popular prejudice, yet 
which must be gradually readjusted to meet social needs by the pressure of 
public opinion at important crises, and which, for the faithful performance of 
its trust, will be under legal rather than political control.” 


VACANT-LOT CULTIVATION. 

The April number of the Charities Review contains a most comprehensive 
discussion of “ Vacant-Lot Cultivation,” by Professor Lindsay, Dr. Speirs and 
Mr. Kirkbride. ‘The article is exceedingly timely and any one contemplating 
the inauguration of a similar movement will do well to consult it. The 
experience of past years is thoroughly analyzed. Conditions to be avoided 
are pointed out, as well as methods that have been successful. Detailed infor- 
mation is presented concerning every phase, and full statistics are given 
showing just what has been accomplished. 

The raison detre is stated as follows: “ Vacant-lot cultivation as an 
agency of relief for the unemployed, rests upon the sound basis of self-help. 
It means an opportunity in times of distress to earn by honest toil the suste- 
nance that cannot be obtained through the regular channels of employment. 
The self-respecting man who is able-bodied does not want charity; he wants 
work, that he may honestly earn food and shelter for his family. This the 
vacant-lot plan offers. The cultivator is given the use of the land that would 
otherwise be useless for the time, and he is further provided with seed and 
instruction only. In some cases he is given an opportunity to pay for these, 
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so that he may be relieved of all feeling of being an object of charity. 

“No intelligent advocate of the work claims that it is a panacea for the 
evils of the lack of employment. Its most important mission is simply to serve 
gs a useful emergency measure to help those who are temporarily out of work 
to support life meantime by honorable toil. Other advantages have been 
daimed for it with some measure of truth. Emphasis has been laid on the 
opportunity it affords for the pathetic class of old men crowded out of our 
strenuous industry to still earn a living. In many cases cultivators have 
graduated from a vacant lot to a farm, but manifestly the influence of the 
movement in this direction is of minor significance.” 

What has been accomplished is well illustrated by the following typical 
ipstance: “‘A boy, only twelve years of age, came to ask if he could have a 
sarden. When asked why he wished a garden and why he was not at school, 
he replied that he had to help make a living; said there was eleven in the 
family—father, mother, grandfather and nine children. Father has been out 
of work all winter and has gone west in search of something to do. He had 
found a job, but got so little for his work he was able to send only $2 a week 
to the family. Oldest brother, a boy of eighteen years, was learning his trade 
stone masonry), and received only $3 per week; the next older brother, sixteen, 
was working in a mill that ran about half time; he received $3.50 per week, 
but scarcely ever got over $2 after deducting lost time; the next older, a sister, 
fourteen, was going to school. ‘So you see, sir,’ said he, ‘we are very poor, 
and we have to pay $3 a week for rent, and please, sir, let me have a garden. 
Grandpa says he will show me how to work it. You see, Grandpa has been 
sick for a long time with cancers, one in his eye, which has made him blind 
in that eye, and one in his ear, which is now eaten off; but he says he can 
show me, and I know I can work it. If I don’t, you can take the lot back.’ 
Thus the tale of suffering and privation ran, told so simply yet forcibly. The 
toy was given the garden, and well did he keep his promises. His garden was 
as well cultivated as any in the field, and besides furnishing the family with 
good, wholesome food all summer and fall, there is a good store for winter, 
and he has joined his sister in school.” 


INFLUENCE OF MUNICIPAL OPERATION UPON SOCIAL STANDARDS. 


Professor Rowe contributes to the May number of the Annals of the 
American Academy, a very thoughful article upon the experience of Philadelphia 
with its gas supply. What he says regarding municipal activity upon social 
standards is especially important, for this phase of the subject has heretofore 
received little consideration. 

“At the time the gas-works were placed under municipal control in Glas- 
gow, and the same statement applies to the cities of Great Britain, the use of 
gas was limited to the well-to-do classes. After careful study and inquiry, 
the municipal authorities came to the conclusion that to introduce its use for 
cooking and illuminating purposes by the working classes, particularly in the 
thickly settled tenement districts, would work radical changes in their mode 
of life. The wastefulness of the coal stove and the comparatively high cost 
of its maintenance, had given to uncooked foods an important place in the 
standard of life of these classes, a fact that seriously affected their industrial 
ficiency and physical vigor. The widespread use of alcoholic liquors was 
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largely to be explained by the crude diet of the poorer classes. It was evident 
that the introduction of a new element into the standard of life could only be 
effected by the city through a temporary subordination of financial considera. 
tions. In order to facilitate the use of gas for illuminating purposes, automatic 
penny-in-the-slot meters were introduced. For two cents a larger burner could 
be supplied for a period of five hours. Furthermore, the city inaugurated the 
policy of renting gas stoves, making all connections free of charge. At first 
the use of automatic meters was small, but with each year the number has 
increased until at the present time we find over thirteen thousand in use ip 
Manchester. With each year the number of gas stoves rented by the city is 
increasing. In 1896 Glasgow rented 12,762 and Manchester 9,403. 

“The influence of this more general use of gas upon the standard of life 
is strongly evident to any one examining the standard of life of the working 
classes in the English cities. The use of cooked foods is far more general 
than was the case ten years ago. That this change has had an influence upon 
the health and industrial efficiency of the population is attested by the testi- 
mony of health officers. Furthermore, through the low price of gas, the city 
has been able to exert an influence upon industrial conditions. The introduc. 
tion of the gas engine to replace the steam engine has given a new lease of 
life to the small manufacturer.” 


VACATION SCHOOLS. 


Educators are waking to the fact that the province of the educational 
departments of cities does not end with the few hours each day that the chil- 
dren are in school. For years New York city has given free evening lectures 
in many of the school buildings throughout the city. More recently vacation 
schools of various sorts have been established, principally through the kinéd- 
ness of certain individuais. Mr. Wilson L. Gill, President of the Patriotic 
League, undertook last summer to combine instruction in civies with recreation. 
His efforts were attended with such eminent success that the New York Depart- 
ment of Education has taken up the idea and appointed Mr. Frank H. Tabor 
to superintend the work. The following paragraphs taken from the May issue 
of Our Country briefly explains the movement : 

“In the summer of 1897, in the Norfolk street vacation school in New 
York, was established the Gill School City. This had all the seriousness of 
actual business and real government, which it was, and all the interest and 
excitement of a great game in which over a thousand children participated, 
and the game unfolded and developed from day to day through the school term. 
When the public schools opened in the fall, the children had all the grind 
afforded by a full school curriculum, but they missed the interest of the big, 
intelligent play. Some of the more enterprising boys and girls organized 4 
club in the school-house, and hoped that some way they might be able to 
develop it into something which would correspond to the great government 
game of the past summer. In view of their large anticipations they called their 
club, ‘The Young Folks’ Commonwealth,’ but it was soon prohibited as there 
was no provision for clubs or recreative exercises out of school hours. 

“Under these circumstances the boys applied successfully to the Patriotic 
League, which had established the School City, to get a meeting place for 
them, and a grown person for a leader. They limited their membership to 
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twenty-five, but had a vague hankering after the hundreds with whom they 
had been associated, and so renamed their club ‘The Altruist Chapter of the 
Patriotic League.’ The president of the League thought ‘The Young Folks’ 
Commonwealth’ idea too good to be lost. He encouraged the members of 
the Altruist Chapter to organize other chapters which might be associated 
under the broader name, with a government on the plan of the Gill School 
City, by which means the attention and care of a skillful leader might be 
utilized for hundreds or even thousands of children, instead of being limited 
to twenty-five boys. 

“The Hebrew Institute gave a generous welcome to the Chapter, but is 
limited in its capacity. Evidently, if this work were to be developed into a 
movement to reach practically all the children of the city, it would have to be 
done in the public school buildings and under the direction of the school 
authorities. To bring this about the president of the Patriotic League peti- 
tioned the Board of Education of Manhattan and the Bronx to assume the 
responsibility of the work, to appoint a superintendent of clubs and recreations. 
At the same time he recommended, as the right one to develop this important 
work, Mr. Francis H. Tabor, a gentleman of great refinement and high scholar- 
ship, who had most successfully directed both the outdoor and indoor recrea- 
tions of the Altruist Chapter. 

“The matter was favorably considered by the committees on buildings 
and studies and referred to the Board of Superintendents, who, after careful 
investigation, reported favorably. The petition and recommendation were 
adopted by the Board of Education, and thus a new principle of vast import- 
ance is engrafted upon the school system. The schools have looked after the 


sharpening of the intellect, now they will endeavor to shape the character of 
the children by guiding them in games calculated to give the happiest and 
best recreation, and to produce an honest and unselfish spirit in a sound and 
vigorous body.”’ 
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Transportation. ‘Getting About New York.” Ingersoll, Ernest. Outlook °58:829 (April 2, 1898.) 
= Long Island Railroad and the Brookiyn Elevated.” Railroad Gaz. 80:256 (April 8, 
R98.) 
“Water Question in the Borough of Queens, The.” Fire & W. 23:90 (March 19, 1898.) 


New York State. 
“Primary Elections... Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. Sci. 11:420 (May, 1898.) 
“ Primary Election Legislation in the State of New York.”’ Sttircke, Louis. New York, 
~ Wynkoop Hallenbeck Crawford Co., 1898. Pamphlet, 116 pp. 
—. “The New York Primary Election Law.” Branson, Walter J. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. Sci. 
11:881 (May, 1898.) 
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Nominating Systems. (See also Primary Elections.) 
**Direct Nomination of Candidates by the People.” Hopkins, John S. Arena 19:729 (June, 1998 


Non-Partisanship in Municipal Elections. (See also Municipal Reform.) 
Cambridge, Experience of. (See under Cambridge.) 


* Nottingham Tramways.”’ Ry. World 7:155 (May 5, 1898.) 


Omaha, Neb. 
“Tax Commissioner.” Rosewater, Victor. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol, Sci. 11:429 (May, 1898. 


Paris, France. 
Drainage of Paris and the other Large Cities of Europe Compared, The. (‘ L’Assainissement 
Comparé de Paris et des Grandes Villes de L’Europe."’) Thoinot, 4 
Electric Traction in Paris. (‘‘La Traction Electrique & Paris.) Dieudonné, Emile. La Revue 
Technique, March 10, 1898. 
““Mairies of Paris, The.”’ Arch. Rec. 7:401 (June 30, 1898.) 
** Nurseries of the City of Paris, The New.’ Park & Cem. 8:32 (April, 1898.) 
**Rapid Transit in Paris.” Engng. News 39:271 (April 28, 1898.) 
** Sanitation of the Seine, The.”’ (*‘L’Assainisement de la Scine”). Bechmann,G. Bulletin de |g 


Societe d’'Encour, Feb. 1898. 
‘*Sewage Farm of Achéres, Paris, The.’ Eng. News 39:170 (March 17, 1898.) 
“Unemployed, The Municipality of Paris and the.” Dawson, W. H. Econ. J. 8:138 (March, 1998 


Parks, Playgrounds, Open Spaces in Cities, ete. 

“Children’s Playgrounds, The City’s Health ——.” Tsanoff, Stoyan Vasil. Mun. Aff. 7:293 (June, 
1898.) 

‘** Hague, Capitals at Play, The.”’ (See under Hague.) 

**London, Capitals at Play.”’ (See under London.) 

“Playgrounds Movement, Stoyan Tsanoff and the,”’ Truslow, Arthur. Outlook 58:772 (March %, 
1888.) 

‘Public Playgrounds as an Educational and Civic Necessity... Tsanoff, Stoyan Vasil. City Govt, 
4:187 (May, 1898.) ° 

* Seaside Pleasure-Grounds “ay? Cities." Baxter, Sylvester. Scribner's 23:676 (June, 1898.) 

** Street Railway Parks.’ St. Ry. Jour. 14:275 (May, 1898.) 

** Practical Hints o1 on oo Design and Improvement of Street Railway Parks.’’ Pincus, Henry. 

St. Ry. Jour. 14:211 (April, 1898.) 

** The Parks and the People.’ Parsons, Samuel, Jr. Outlook 59:23 (May 7, 1898.) 


Pauperism. (See also under Charities,) 
Boston’s Pauper Institutions. (See under Boston, 
** City Farm Training Schools.” Yale R. 7:95 (May, 1898.) 
** Public Outdoor Relief.” Devine, Edward T. Char, R. 8:129 (May, 1898.) 
** Vacant Lot Cultivation.’’ Speirs, Frederic W.; Lindsay, Samuel McCune; Kirkbride, Franklin B 
Char. R. 8:74 (April, 1898.) 


Pavements, Paving, etc, 
** Asphalt and Brick Pavements.’ City Govt. 4:171 (May, 1898.) 
** Brick for Pavements.”’ Brown, Charles C. City Govt. 4:95 (March, 1898.) 
“ Brick Paving.” Howe, Irving E. J. Assoc. Engng. Soc. 20:235 (March, 1898.) 
** Noise on Brick Pavements.’ Mun. Engng. 14:198 (April, 1898.) 


Philadelphia. 
Gas Supply. ‘* A Great Gas Business.” City & State 4:600 (May 26, 1898.) 
—. ‘* Gas Becoming Popalar in Philadelphia.” Prog. Age 16:91 (March 1, 1898.) 
—. “Light on the Gas Lease Deal.” City & State 4:591 (May 26, 1898.) 
~—. 2 aan Municipality and the Gas Supply.” Rowe, L. S. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. 
ay, 
——. ‘The Philadelphia on Works ; A Modern Instance.” Woodruff, Clinton Rogers. Am. J 
Sociol. 3.601 (March, 
** Inquest on the -renmrelane stanicipal Council.*’ Sanitarian 11:305 (April, 1898.) 
““ Water Supply Crisis at Philadelphia, The."’ Engng. News 39:145 (March 3, 1898.) 


Sci. 11:801 
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Pittsburgh, Pa. 
“ Bath-House, A Pittsburg.” Engng. Rec. 37:414 (April 9, 1898.) 
“New Public Bath-House in Pittsburg.’’ City Rec. 1:235 (April 14, 1898.) 


Police. 
France. (See under France.) 
New York Police. (See under New York.) 


*Pompeii—A City of the First Century.’ Adams, Prof. Can. Arch. March, 1898, 
«Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Slow Sand Filtration at.” Engng. News 39:179 (March 17, 1898.) 


Primary Elections, (See also Nominations.) 
‘A New Kind of Primary.’’ Nation 66:161 (March 3, 1898.) 
New York State, Primary Elections in. (See under New York State.) 
“Primary Reform.’’ Hrprs. Wkly, 42:218 (March 5, 1898.) 
—. * Reform of Primaries.*’ Gunton’s 14:152 (March, 1898.) 
—. ‘* The Reform of the Primaries.”” Record, George L. Mun. Aff. 2:176 (June, 1898.) 


Providence, R. I. 


“New High-Pressure Fire Service System at Providence, R. I... Mun. Engng. 14:195 (April, 1898) ; 
City Govt. 4:133 (April, 1898.) 


Rapid Transit. (See also Street Railways.) 
New York, Rapid Transit. (See under New York.) 
“Paris, Rapid Transit in.’ (See under Paris.) 


“Reading, Pa., Waicr Filtration at... Engng. Rec. 37:534 (May 21, 1898.) 


Referendum. 
Brookline under the Referendum. (See under Brookline.) 


“Rutland, Vermont.’’ Dorr, JuliaC. R. New Eng. M. 18:201 (April, 1898.) 
“St, Louis Election Schools, The.’ Saunders, William F. Am. Mo, R. of Rs. 17:326 (March, 1898.) 


San Francisco, Cal, 
Charter. ‘* Synopsis of the New Charter.” Frend, J. Richard. Mchts. Assoc. Rev. Vol. 2, No. 21, 
p. 1 (May, 1898.) 
“The New City Charter... Mchts. Assoc. Rev. Vol. 2, No. 20, p. 1 (April, 1898.) 
- *“ The Proposed New Charter for the City of San Francisco.” Engng. News 39:335 (May 26, 
1898.) (Editorial.) Jdid., p. 337. 
“Electric Lights on Business Streets; Plan of the Merchants’ Association.’ 
Vol. 2, No. 20, p. 4 (April, 1898.) 
“Water Supply of San Francisco.’ Fire & W. 23:53 (March 12, 1898.) 
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Sanitation. 
“A Year's Progress in Sanitary Science.”’ Priestley, Joseph. San. Rec. 21:394 (April 15, 1898); 
21:450 (April 29, 1898.) 
Cape Town, Sanitary Works in. (See under Cape Town.) 
“Contagious Diseases, The City’s Health——.*’ White, James H. Mun. Aff. 2:286 (June, 1898.) 
Dundee, Sanitary Progress. (See under Dundee.) 
“ House-Drainage and Sanitary Plumbing.”’ Gerhard, William Paul. (Seventh Ed.) New York, D. 
Van Nostrand Co., 1898. 16 vo., 231 pp. $.50 
“Public Health and Social Problems.”’ Russell, James B. San. J. No. 49, p. 1 (March, 1898.) 
“Sanitary Construction, The City’s Health——.’’ Wingate, Charles F. Mun. Aff. 2:261 (June, 1898.) 
“Sanitary Engineering.’ Gerhard, William Paul. New York, Published by the Author, 1898, 
12 mo., 132 pp. 
“Schoolhouses, Sanitary Conditions of.’ Sanitarian 11:432 (May, 1898.) 


“Soil Conditions : Their Practical Relations to Infectious Diseases.” San. Rec, 21:395 (April 15 
1898.) 
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Sanitation.— Continued. 
“Theory of Sanitation, The.”’ San. Rec, 21:399 (April 15, 1898.) 
** Water Analyses, The Interpretation of Sanitary. Davis, Floyd. Engng. M. 15:68 (April, 1898,) 
—. ‘Interpretation of Water Analyses.” Davis, Floyd. Mun. Engng. 14:336 (June, 1898.) 
‘* Working Conditions, The City’s Health——.*’ White, Henry. Mun. Aff. 2:237 (June, 1898.) 


Schools and School Systems of Cities, 
London, Technical Schools in. (See under London.) 
“*School Boards and Taxes.”’ Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. Sci. 11:424 (May, 1898.) 
** Vacation Schools in Cities.’ American, Sadie. Commons Vo). 2, No. 11, p. 3 (March, 1898.) 


** Seoul, Electric Railroads in.*’ Allen, Horace N. Consular Reports 57:63 (May, 1898.) 


Settlement Movement, College, Social and University Settlements. 
** Bibliography of College, Social and University Settlements.’’ Gavit, John Palmer. (3d Edition 
Cambridge, Co-operative Press. 1897. Pamphlet, 74 pp. Free. 
“* Missions and Settlements.’’ Gavit, John P, Commons Vol. 2, No, 10, p, 3 (Feb. 1898.) 
Sewage Disposal, Sewerage Systems. 
* A Steel Street Sewer.”” Engng. Rec. £7:388 (April 2, 1898.) 
Austin, Texas, Sewerage System in. (See under Austin.) 
‘“* Birstall Sewerage Disposal Works.” San. Rec. 21:568 (April 
Chicago Drainage Canal. (See under Chicago.) 
Cohoes, Sewerage of. (See under Cohoes.) 
** Disposal of Sewage, The Proper.’ Grunsky, C. E. Sanitarian 11:289 (April, 1898.) 
England, Purification of Sewage in. (See under England. 
New Jersey, Sewage Consumption. (See under New Jersey. 
New Orleans, Drainage in. (See under New Orleans.) 
New York Sewerage System. (See under New York.) 
Paris, Sewerage Farm in. (See under Paris.) 
Purification. ‘‘ Filtration of Sewage Through Coal.” Allen, Kenneth. Mun 
1898.) 
—. ‘“ More about Filtration of Sewage Through Coal.” Mun. Engng. 14:248 (May, 1898 
—. “Still Another Purifying Box.” Butterworth, Irvin. Prog. Age 16:151 (April 1, 1898 
—. ‘* Recent Developments in Sewage Purification." Thomson, Gibert. San. J. 4:350 
1897.) 
—. “The Proper Use of Land in Connection with Sewage Purifi 
Rec, 21:335 (April 1, 1898.) 
—. The Purification of City Sewage. Brix, Herr. Gesundheits Ingenieur, Jan. 15, 1898. 
‘* Rainfall and Run-Off in Relation to Sewerage Problems.” Parmley, Walter C. J. Assoc. Engng 
Soc. 20:204 (March, 1898.) 
‘* Spencer, Mass., Sewerage Purification by Intermittent Filtration at.” 
Vienna, Sewersin. (See under Vienna.) 


Engng. 14:333 (du 


Dibdin, W. J 


(Sce under Spencer.) 


Shoreditch, (See under London.) 


Slums. ‘ What to do for the Slums.’ Gunton’s 14:318 (May, 1£98.) 


Smoke Nuisance. “ Practical Smoke Prevention.*’ Nicholson, W. San. Rec. 21:291 (April 15, 1898. 


‘Spencer, Mass., Sewerage Purification by Intermittent Filtration at.” 


Eng. News 39:190 (March 
24, 1898.) 


“Springfield, The Municipal Plant in.’ Bourke, John Walton. Elec. Eng. 11:129 (March 1, 1898.) 


Street Railways. (See also Municipal Control and Municipal Ownership.) 
Algiers, Electric Traction at. (See under Algiers.) 
“ American Cities, Conditions in.” Appendix C in Report of the Special Committee on Street Rai 
ways [Mass.] Boston, 1898. (See pa Massachusetts.) 
Baltimore Street Railways. (See under Baltimore.) 
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Street Railways.— Continued. 

Belgian Tramways. (See Belgium.) 

Berlin, Underground Railways in. (See under Berlin.) 

Boston Elevated Railroads. (See under Boston.) 

Birmingham Street Railways. (See under Birmingham.) 

Bristol Tramways. (See under Bristol.) 

British Tramways. (See under England.) 

Brussels, Tramways in. (See under Brussels.) 

Chicago, Street Railways in. (See under Chicago. 

Cork, Electric Traction at. (See under Cork.) 

Dayton, Ohio, Street Railways in. (See under Dayton.) 

“ Electric Railway, The.” Garton, W.R. St. Ry. Rev. 8:224 (April 15, 1898.) 

—. “Electric Accumulator Traction on the Continent.” Ry. World 7:78 (Mar. 1898.) 

—, “Electric Railway Finance.” Lawson, W. R. Bank. M. (London.) 65:577 (May, 1898.) 
Electric Traction on Elevated Railways. (‘ La Traction Eléctrique sur les Chemins de Fer 

Elevés.”) La Revue Technique Feb. 25, 1898 

* Progress of Electric Traction.”” Ry. World 7:113 (April 7, 1898.) 
** Statistics on Electric Traction, American.” Ry. World 7:140 (May 5, 1898.) 

—. ‘The Influence of Electric Railroads on the Distribution of Population and Land Values 

in Cities,” Knight, Frank E. Mun. Rec. & Ad. 2:474 (April 15, 1898.) 

* European Conditions.” Agpenties D in Report of the Special Committee on Street Railways [Mass.], 
Joston, 1898. (See also Massachusetts.) 

“ Franchises and Methods of Taxation of Street Railways, Abstracts of the Statutes of the Various 
States in Relation to.” Appendix B in Report of the Special Committee on Street Railways 
{Mass.], Boston, 1898. (See also Massachusetts.) 

Glasgow Tramways. (See under Glasgow.) 
Indiana Street Railways, Statistics of." (See under Indiana.) 
Japan, Electric Railroads in. (See under Japan.) 

* Law, Street Railway.” Clark, Frank Humboldt. St. Ry. Rev. 8:167 (Mar. 15, 1898) ; 8:245 (April 
15, 1898.) 

** Recent Street Railway Decisions... Rosenberger, J.L. St. Ry. Rev. 8:311 (May 15, 1898.) 
Leeds, Street Railways in. (See under Leeds.) 
London Tramways. (See under London.) 


Massachusetts Committee on Street Railway Companies, The Report of the. (See under Massa- 
chusetts.) 


New York Street Railways. (See under New York.) 
Parks, Street Railway. (See under Parks.) 

“ Railway Crossings in Europe and America.*’ Locke, Franklin B. Cent. 56:92 (May, 1898.) 
Seoul, Electric Railroads in. (See under Seoul.) 

“Small Street Railways, How to make Profitable.” St. Ry. Jour. 14:140 (Mar. 1898.) 


“Street Railw ve & Public Highways.’’ St. Ry. Rey. 8:262 (April 15, 1898.) 
Sydney, N. S Tramways in. (See under Sydney.) 


‘Taxation of Street Rs uilways, Abstracts of the Statutes of the Various States in Relation to Fran- 
chises and Methods of.’* Appendix B in Report of the Special Committee on Street Railways 
Mass.], Boston, 1898. (See also Massachusetts.) 


Toledo, Ohio, Street Railways in. (See under Toledo.) 
Vienna, Street Railways in. (See under Vienna.) 


Streets, Street Building, Street Cleaning, Street Improvements. (See also Pave- 
ments, Paving.) 
“Mr. Rosewater’s Rules for Crowning Paved Streets.”’ Mun. Engng. 14:247 (May, 1898.) 
New York Street Cleaning Department. (See under New York.) 
tesidence Streets.” Park & Cem. 8:10 (Mar. 1898) ; 8:25 (April, 1898) ; 8:42 (May, 1898.) 
“Street Cleaning Methods in European Cities, Observations on."’ Waring, George E.,Jr. Mun, 
Aff. Supplement to June, 1898, No. 


“Stubenville, Ohio, Water System of.” Fire & W. 23:74 (Mar. 5, 1898) ; 23:82 (Mar. 12, 1898.) 


“Suburban Annexations.’’ Weber, A. F. No. Am. 165:612 (May, 1898.) 
Subways. (See under Glasgow.) 


Sydney, N.S. W. 
“ Tramway Matters in Sydney, N.S. W.” St. Ry. Jour. 14:193 (April, 1898.) 
—. “Electrical Features of the Tramway System of Sydney, New South Wales." Elwell, P. B. 
St. Ry. Jour. 14:134 (March, 1898.) 
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** Tacoma—Past, Present and Future.’ Rothery, S$. E. Overland 31:244 (March, 1898.) 


Tammany Hall. (See also New York City.) 
“ Tammany Hall,’’ Williams, Talcott. Half-Moon Series 2:33 (Feb, 1898.) 


Taxation, Local and Municipal. (See also under Assessments, Special.) 
Glasgow, Taxation in. (See under Glasgow.) 
Omaha Tax Commissioner. (See under Omaha.) 
Street Railways, Taxation of. (See under Street Railways.) 


Telephone Service of Cities, 
Detroit, Telephone Service in. (See under Detroit.) 


ys The Problems of the City in Terms of.’’ Nash, H. S. Open Church 2:282 (April 
95.) 


** Toledo, Ohio, A Combined Street Railway and Electric Lighting Plant at.’ Smith, W. S. Ele. 
World 31:491 (April 23, 1898.) 


** Toledo, The Imperial City of Spain.’’ Bonsal, Stephen. Cent. 56:163 (June, 1898.) 


* Twentieth Century City, The.” Strong, Josiah. New York, Baker and Taylor, 1898. 12 m 
186 pp. Cl. 50c. 


Unemployed, The. 
Paris and the Unemployed. (See under Paris.) 
*“* The Tramp Problem in Cities.*’ City Govt. 4:87 (March, 1898.) 


Vienna, 
* Acetylene Lighting at Vienna.”’ Pro. Age 16:122 (March 15, 1898.) 
** Capitals at Play: Vienna.’’ Robinson, B. Fletcher. Cassell’s, p. 496 (April, 1898.) 
Railway, The Operation of the Vienna City. (‘Der Betrieb der Wiener Stadtbahn.”*) Gerstel, 
Gustav. Zeitschr. d. Oesterr. Ing. u. Arch. Ver. (Feb. 25, 1898.) 
Sewer on the Right Bank of the Danube Canal at Vienna, The Collecting. Zeitschr. d. Oesterr, Ing 
u. Arch. Ver. (Jan. 28, 1898.) 


Washington, D.C. 
“ Franchises.’ West, Max. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. Sci. 11:426 (May, 1898.) 
** Water Supply Problem in Washington, The.*’ Engng. Rec. 37:313 (March 12, 1898.) 
“* Water Supply, Washington's Polluted.” Busey, 8. C. Sanitarian 40:385 (May, 1898.) 


Water Supplies of Cities. (See also Municipal Control.) 
Aberdeen, Scotland, Water Supply of. (See under Aberdeen.) 
* Assessments for Water Mains.*’ Engng. Rec. 37:532 (May 21, 1898.) 
Boston Water Supply. (See under Boston.) 
Cheap Water for a Small Town.’ Engng. Rec. 37:452 (April 23, 1898.) 
Chicago Water Supply. (See under Chicago.) 
Cleveland Water Works. (See under Cleveland.) 
Control of Public Water Supplies.” San. Rec. 21:392 (April 15, 1898.) 
Duluth, Water Works of. (See under Duluth.) 
Frankfort, Germany, Water Works of. (See under Frankfort.) 
Galveston, Texas, Water Supply. (See under Galveston.) 
Harrisburg, Water Supply of. (See under Harrisburg.) 
Jersey City, Water Supply of. (See under Jersey City.) 
London Water Supply. (See under London.) 
Loss of Water from Pipes.’ Crandall, F. H. Mun. Engng. 14:198 (April, 1898.) 
Madison, Water Supply in. (See under Madison.) 
New York Water Supply, The. (See under New York.) 
Poughkeepsie, Sand Filtration at. (See under Poughkeepsie.) 
Purification of Public Water Supplies, The.” Hill, John W. New York, Van Nostrand Co., 188 
8vo., 304 pp. Cl. $3.00. 
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Water Supplies of Cities.— Continued. 
_—. “ Purification of Domestic Water Supply. Yaryan, Homer T. The Engineer 35:55 (March 1, 
1898.) 
——, “The Operation of a Slow Sand Filter." Engng. Rec. 37:343 (March 19, 1898.) 
__. “The Purification of River Water Supplies.” Hazen, Allen, Engng. M. 15:249 (May, 1898.) 
Reading, Water Filtration at. (See under Reading.) 
San Francisco Water Supply. (See under San Francisco.) 
“ gmall Cities and Towns, Water-Works for.” Engng. Rec. 37:296 (March 5, 1898) ; 37:496 (May 7, 
1898). 
Stubenville, Ohio, Water Supply in. (See under Stubenville.) 
‘The Right to Sell Water by Meter Rates.”* Engng. Rec. 37:401 (April 9, 1898.) 
“The Right to Shut off Water.”” Engng. Rec. 37:489 (May 7, 1898.) 
“Valuation of Water-Works, The.” Engng. Rec. 37:298 (March 5, 1898) ; 37:322 (March 12, 1898.) 
Washington’s Water Supply. (See under Washington.) 


Workingmen, Condition of, in Cities. (See Housing of the Working Classes, 
Unemployment.) 


“ Yonkers, N. ¥., Public Bath, The.” Engng. Rec. 37:567 (May/28, 1898.) 





BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES 


WRITERS IN MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS FOR JUNE, 1898. 


GeorcE L., Recorp—Is a lawyer practicing and residing at Jersey (ity, 
N. J. A democrat of the Cleveland school. His services upon the stump during 
the three Cleveland campaigns were in great demand by the New Jersey Demo. 
cratic State Committee. Was a delegate to the Indianapolis Convention jp 
1896, and supported the ticket nominated there. Has been a member of the 
Jersey City Board of Education, and is at present counsel to the State Board 
of Riparian Commissioners. In local politics, has for many years been identi- 
fied with the opposition to the democratic machine organization, and has been 
very active in independent movements. Has prepared a bill embodying the 
plan of primary reform, discussed in this issue, and it has several times been 
introduced in the New Jersey legislature, and once passed the Senate. This 
plan was presented to the National Primary Convention held in this city last 
fall, where it aroused great interest and met with general approval. 


JoHN HENRY GRAY—Is a native of Charleston, Lllinois. Prepared for 
college at the high school of the State Normal University, and completed the 
normal course of the same institution. After one year of teaching at Centralia, 
Illinois, entered Harvard College with the class of 1883. Began the study of 
political economy in his sophomore year, and made a specialty of political science 
and allied subjects. Graduated with special honors in political science. Upon 
the resignation of Professor Laughlin in 1888, was appointed instructor in 
political economy at Harvard, which position he occupied until June, 1889, when 
he went abroad to continue his studies. While abroad devoted himself chiefly 
to adminstration and adminstrative law, spending two semesters at Halle with 
Conrad and Loening; seven months at Paris, studying with Levassuer, Leroy- 
Beaulieu, Sorel, De Foiville and others; one semester at Vienna with Carl 
Menger, Boehm-Bawerk and von Miaskowski, and somewhat more than a 
semester at Berlin with Wagner, Schmoller and von Gneist. Received his 
doctor’s degree in 1892 at Halle on a thesis entitled: Die Stellung der Privaten 
Beleuchtungsgesellschaften zu Stadt und Staat, which has since been published 
in Conrad’s SAaMMLUNG. Was elected Professor of Political and Social Science 
at Northwestern University in 1892, which position he now holds. Was chair- 
man of the Committee on Political and Social Science of the World Congress 
Auxiliary ef the World’s Fair; also chairman of the Municipal Committee of 
the Civic Federation the first year, and first Vice-President of the American 
Economic Association, 1898-1899. Has contributed to various publications on 
social and economic subjects. 


CuaRLes W. Tooke.—Born in Onondaga County, New York, 1871. Pur 
sued an undergraduate course at Syracuse University, receiving the degree 
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of A. B. in 1891, and A. M. in 1898. Was a graduate student at Cornell Univer- 
sity, 1893-1894, and Fellow in Administrative Law, Columbia University, 
1994-1895. Was elected Assistant-Professor of Public Law and Administration, 
University of Illinois, in 1895, which position he now holds. 


DELOS FRANKLIN WILcox.—Born on a farm in Monroe County, Michigan, 
1873. Attended the district schools and the high school at Ypsilanti. In 1890 
entered the University of Michigan, and took the degree of A. B. in 1894. Dur- 
ing the next year, pursued graduate work in constitutional and administrative 
law at his alma mater, and began the study of city government. In 1895 
received the degree of A. M., and received an appointment as University Fellow 
» Administrative Law at Columbia University School of Political Science for 
the following year. In June, 1896, published his thesis on “ Municipal Govern- 
ment in Michigan and Ohio,” and received the degree of Ph. D. from Columbia. 
In October, 1897, the Macmillan Company published “ The Study of City Gov- 
ernment,” from his pen. Was connected with the Press Bureau of the Citizens’ 
{nion during last campaign in New York city. In December last, accepted 
the position of Secretary of the Municipal Association of Cleveland, which he 
has recently resigned. 


Miro Roy MALTBIE.—Born near Hinckley, Illinois. Received his early 
incation in the public schools and the preparatory department of Upper Iowa 
University, graduating from the College in 1892. Spent one year in the graduate 
school of the Northwestern University, devoting particular attention to munic- 
ipal government. Was awarded, in 1893, the Dewey prize in Political and 
Social Science, and the Cushing prize in Municipal Government for a dissertation 
upon The City Government of Chicago. From 1893 to 1895 taught higher mathe- 
matics and economics in Mount Morris College, Illinois, leaving there to accept 
the University Fellowship in Administrative Law at Columbia University. 
Received the degree of Ph. D. from the latter institution in 1897, having given 
particular attention to administrative law, public law, economices and municipal 
government. After graduation, was chosen secretary of the Reform Club 
Committee on Municipal Administration and editor of MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. 
Has also written English Local Government of To-Day; Central Administrative 
Control in England; and The English Local Government Board. 


Henry Wuire.—Born in Baltimore, May, 1866. Graduated from the public 
schools of New York. Is a garment-cutter by trade. Served as secretary of 
Amalgamated Association of Clothing Cutters and Trimmers of New York for 
four years. Was one of the founders, in 1891, of the United Garment-Workers 
of America, the national union of the craft, and became its General Auditor, 
which office he held until 1895, when elected general secretary of the body. 
Has represented his organization repeatedly at the national conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor. ‘Took a prominent and active part in the 
uunicipal campaign of ’97 in behalf of Seth Low, and served as member of 
the Executive Committee of the Citizens’ Union. Das appeared frequently 
before legislative committees at Albany and Washington to advocate the passage 
of reform measures. Has been a contributor to magazines upon social and 
conomic topics. Is the author of a treatise upon the Sweating System, published 
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in the Bulletin of U. S. Department of Labor, May 18, 1896. Is independent 
in politics, and an executive member of the Social Reform Club of New York, 


ANNIE StuRGES DANIEL.—[No biographical note had been received fron 
Dr. Daniel up to the time of sending this to the press. Dr. Daniel has bee 
prominently connected with nearly every movement looking towards the 
amelioration of the conditions of the poorer classes in our large cities. The 
Committee of the House of Representatives, appointed in 1892 to investigate the 
“Sweating System,” selected her to take charge of the investigation in New 
York. She was also one of the principal witnesses before the New York Tepe 
ment-House Committee of 1894. At present she is Physician in Charge of 
Tenement-House Practice, New York Infirmary for Women and Children. She 
has contributed many articles to various magazines upon the different phases 
of tenement-house life.—EDITOR. ] 


CHARLES F. WINGATE.—Born in New York in 1847. Educated in the public 
schools and at the Cooper Union. Followed a business career for six years, ani 
then entered journalism. Contributed to a number of New York papers, and 
was correspondent of the SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN for five years, under the 
signature “ Carlfried.”” Has published Views and Interviews on Journalism, ani 
wrote an elaborate history of the ‘Tweed Ring in the North American Review. 
Edited several technical journals, including THe SANITARY ENGINEER, and sine 
1881 has been engaged as a consulting engineer. Has been specially interested 
in sanitary reforms, and was acting chairman of the first Tenement-House Com 
mission. Founded the Twilight Club and Twilight Park, in the Catskills. Isa 
leading member of the Social Reform Club and was active in the Citizens’ 
Union during the late municipal campaign. 


HomeER Fo_ks.—Born at Hanover, Michigan, in 1867. Graduated from Har- 
vard University in 1890, and has since been engaged in charitable work. Was 
Superintendent of the Children’s Aid Society of Pennsylvania from 1890 to 
1893, and secretary of the State Charities Aid Association of New York from 
1893 to the present time. Was chairman of the Section on Municipal and 
County Charities of the recent National Conference on Charities and Correction. 
Is the editor of the Charities Review. Last November he was nominated as 
Alderman by the Citizens’ Union of the Twenty-ninth District, and was endorsed 
by the National Democracy and the German-American Reform Union. Received 
37,040 votes, as against 31,041 for his Tammany opponent, and 21,044 for the 
candidate of the Republican organization. 


J. H. Wiite.—Born in Milledgeville, Georgia, in 1849. Educated in the 
local schools and at the Talmage High School, the successor of the Ogle 
thorpe University near by at Midway. Graduated in medicine at the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons of Baltimore, Md., in 1883. Entered the U. § 
Marine Hospital Service in 1884 as assistant surgeon, and became engaged in 


the sanitary work of that service very soon afterward by being placed in charge 
of the South Atlantic Quarantine Station at Blackbeard Island, Georgia, in 
the spring of 1885, which position he retained until February, 1892. Following 
a short detail of regular duty in Savannah, Ga., was sent to Hamburg, Ger 
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many, aS inspector of ships and emigrants, for the United States, in March, 
1998. Remaining at this post about one year, returned to the United States 
and was detailed as quarantine inspector on the South Atlantic coast, from 
Norfolk to Jacksonville. Two years were spent at the Marine Hospital for the 
Port of New York. Was then placed in charge of the Medical Division of the 
U. S. Immigration Service at New York. Has had charge of four quarantine 
camps and two small-pox camps; one at Harris Neck, Georgia, in 1891; another 
at Key West, Fla., in 1896; both of which resulted in the strangulation of the 
epidemic which called them into existence, in eight and six weeks time, respect- 
ively; also two yellow fever camps, in 1897; Fountainbleau, Miss., and Avondale, 
La. Was surgeon in charge of the government disinfection in the state of 
Mississippi subsequent to the epidemic of yellow fever in 1897. 


SroraAN VASIL TsAnorr.—lIs a native of Bulgaria, where his early education 
was received. Graduated in 1887 from the American Missionary School at 
Samokov. Spent two and one-half years in government and newspaper work, 
and then came to the United States to study social questions. Studied at 
Amherst College and University of Pennsylvania, graduating from the latter 
institution in 1898. Becoming interested in the children of the poor, organized 
the Culture Extension League of Philadelphia. of which he was general secre- 
tary. Has given especial attention to children’s playgrounds and has been 
instrumental in establishing several in American cities. Has published The 
Educational Value of Children’s Playgrounds. 


GEORGE E. WARING, Jr.—Born in Poundridge, N. Y., July 4, 1833. Educated 
at College Hill, Poughkeepsie, and then studied agriculture with James J. 
Mapes. Appointed drainage engineer of Central Park, New York city, in 1857, 
and remained in this position four years. After the opening of the Civil War. 
was appointed major of the Garibaldi Guard, with which he served three 
months. In August, 1861, was made major of cavalry by Gen. John C. Fre- 
mont. Was commissioned colonel in 1862, and served the remainder of the 
war in this capacity. After the war, devoted himself to agriculture and cattle 
breeding until 1877. Since that time, has been in active practice as an engineer 
of drainage. Was appointed in June, 1879, expert and special agent of the 
10th census of the United States, with charge of the social statistics of cities. 
Has been a member of the National Board of Health since 1882. During the 
last administration of the city of New York, was Commissioner of Street 
Cleaning. Has invented numerous sanitary improvements, chiefly in connection 
with the drainage of houses and towns, and has written a number of articles 
and books on agriculture and sanitation. 
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LOOKS LIKE MANY ANOTHER 


Pore its pages over and you _ will 
find that the philosophy of the Pres- 
ident of the Gunton Institute himself 
(and of such distinguished contribu- 
tors as Ex-Governor Flower, Hen. 
Theodore Roosevelt and Dr. Chauncey 
M. Depew) possess a_ significance 


and a fascination that seems truly 





remarkable even to the most _har- 


dened student or magazine reader. 
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LETTER TO THE MAYOR. 


DEPARTMENT OF STREET CLEANING, | 
Ciry or New York, December 27, 1897. 


To His Honor, Witu1aM L. Srrone, 
Mayor: 


Sir—I beg to submit for your consideration a final report of 
the observations on street cleaning methods in certain European 
cities, made by your direction, during August and September, 
1896, and a report of the operations of the Department of Street 
Cleaning during the three years of your administration, relating 
especially to the modifications which have been made in the 
methods of the dumping and the final disposal of street sweep- 
ings, ashes, garbage and rubbish. Also the report of the Snow 
Inspector, which gives all that is known of the history of snow 
removal, together with a full account of this work during your 
administration. Finally, I submit for consideration a report of 
the operations of the “Committee of 41” and the “ Board of 
Conference ”—a dual organization for the establishment of 
better relations between the Commisioner and the men of the 
Department. 

Special reference is made to the report of George L. Walker. 
Master Mechanic, concerning the operations of his Bureau, as 
relating to stables, picking-yards and storage dumps. 

Also to the report of Charles A. Meade, Superintendent of 
Final Disposition, concerning, among other things, the construc- 
tion and use of the Delehanty beats in connection with storage 
dumps, sea dumping and dumping at Riker’s Island, and the- 
disposal of rubbish, ete. 

Also reports of Hawthorne Hill on the private collection of 
garbage, the garbage tankage trade, street sweepings as a fertil- 


izer, and the traffic in waste paper. 
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Also the report of C. Herschel Koy] on the utilization of ashes, 
and his report on the principal factors governing the work and 
cost of street sweepings, etc. 1 ask your special attention to this 
report, which is accompanied by elaborate tables and computa- 


tions, showing, as a conclusion, a theoretical result that is in very 


close conformity to the actual practice of the Department at the 
same period. 

To this report there is appended a table, showing the results of 
actual measuremeuts made by the District Superintendents and 
Foremen in the autumn of 1897, giving the square-yard area of 
asphalt, granite, Belgian, cobble, brick and wood pavements for 
each district and for the whole city, together with the total 
amount of daily sweepings. 

Also the report of Macdonough Craven on the present condi- 
tion of the Barren Island plant. Mr. Craven has for nearly the 
whole period of three years acted as scientific expert in the matter 
of garbage disposal, etc. His report is as follows : 

“The first calendar year of separation, collection and disposition 
of garbage, which will be closed at the end of this month, shows the 
following record of cartloads of garbage collected by the Department 
carts: 


DEPARTMENT 


= . PERMITS. 
STREET CLEANING, 


MontTus. 
January. 
February 
March 
April... 
BAY ccccccscese 
DOR 60 bac cceee 
) Se ree 
August 
September ceed 16,3714 17,957% 
i 14,809% ; 4 16,513% 
November ......... sdeevesendnersesssees 13,052% 5 14,878% 


December* 13,369 405 145774 
164,422% | 19,383 183,705% 


* The fig ures for this month are in part estimated. 
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“The cartloads have been determined to have an average weight 
in round numbers of 1,700 pounds. This gives a total of 156,150 tons 
of 2,000 pounds for the year 1897 disposed of under the contract with 
the Sanitary Utilization Company. The quantities actually handled by 
the Barren Island plant are in excess of this, as a large part of the an- 
nual output of Brooklyn was also disposed of in the same plant. 

“The present condition of the Barren Island plant is such that no 
additions will be necessary in order to handle the output of garbage of 
the coming year that should be disposed of in accordance with the con- 
tract. 

“The improvements of the past year have been such as to show 
conclusively the good intentions of those interested in the enterprise. 
A large evaporator has been added to the works; improved methods of 
unloading have been adopted; a better class of labor has been obtained; 
the resident superintendent is a man of energy and experience; a fur- 
nace for the utilization of the waste tins is in course of construction; 
the steam piping for cooking has been rearranged; a better system for 
the washing of noxious gases is in operation; additional precautions 
against a possible loss by fire, comprising a duplication of pumping ma- 
chinery and improvements in construction, together with many changes 
of minor importance have been installed; and altogether the entire plant 
is in a very satisfactory condition. In addition to the above the quar- 
ters occupied by the workmen have been enlarged and improved in 
many ways, including the cuisine, and the adjacent grounds are con- 
stantly in course of improvement. 

“Considering the fact that the plant was called on to handle a 
greater quantity of raw material than was at first anticipated * and the 
necessarily rapid construction that was forced on the contractors, it 
may be safely said that a better state of affairs could not be expected. 

“ During the past season the stress of work resulted in a require- 
ment for many repairs which the plant is at present undergoing, and it 
is now being placed in proper condition for the rush of the coming 
heavy season.7 

“There is one question that will require consideration, however, 
and that is transportation. The past year has been generally free from 
prolonged periods of adverse weather conditions such as would make 
the entrance to Jamaica Bay impassable, or that would otherwise pre- 
vent transportation to Barren Island. These weather conditions are at 
their worst during the winter months, when the garbage output is at 
its lowest point,.and a delay of forty-eight hours in delivery would not, 
on account of the temperature, result in cause for complaint. Addi- 
tional scows can also be readily procured at this season. The condi- 
tions, however, are antipodean if we consider the possibilities of delay 
during the summer months. At that time of year extra scows are 


* The garbage from Brooklyn. 


+ There is, during the winter and early spring, about one-half the quantity of food waste 
that there is of the same waste in the last half of summer and the first half of autumn. 
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sometimes unavailable; and decomposition of the collected material is 
rapid and would soon become a nuisance; the plant, moreover, is 
worked to nearly its utmost capacity, and twenty-four hours’ delay in 
delivery would result in an accumulation that would tax the powers of 
the machinery at the island to the utmost in an endeavor to regain 
the lost time. Such conditions do not always exist. The past summer 
was one of unprecedented activity in scowing, making extra scows out 
of the question for a long period. 

“The completion of the usual winter repairs (slack season) will 
leave the works in thorough condition for the coming season as far as 
the garbage of the present city is concerned.” 

In addition to the foregoing, a very thorough investigation has 
been made, running over most of the past year, by Mr. Craven, 
Mr. Koy] and Mr. Joseph A. Shinn, of Pittsburg, looking to the 
possibility of developing a money value from the coal ashes of 
domestic fires. The following results have been reached, and I 
think that the conclusion to which they point may be regarded 
as sound. 

We are now collecting about 800,000 loads of domestic ashes 
per annum, equal to 1,200,000 cubic yards. Repeated experi- 
mental analysis of these ashes indicates that they will yield, on 
the average : 

I gs oe hc chies sesh ond Mie OSes a we al eae 20 per cent. 
Clinker 5 per cent. 
Fine ash per cent, 
EE I os so ni nan, dul dete ROSS 0 ENG 99 850000 per cent. 

{Weight and bulk are approximately proportional. ] 

These percentages give : 

Net Tons. Cubic Yards. 
144,000 a 
Clinker 180,000 
Fine ash 600,000 
Ee nd ence aewcwsigs wasades 180,000 


A fair estimate of value of these materials is as follows : 
Coal, 144,000 net tons, at $2.50, equals.................. 360,000 00 
Clinker, 180,000 cubic yards, at 75 cents, equals.......... 135,000 00 


$663,000 00 
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The cost of collection and delivery at the present dumps, based 
on Department wages, purchases, rentals, administration, etc., is, 
per cartload, 80 cents; per cubic yard, 53 cents—making the 
total cost of collection $640,000. 

The cost of separating one cubic yard of ashes into its avail- 
able parts is estimated at 12} cents per cubic yard, or for the 
total output, $150,000. 

The fine ash, when properly mixed with lime, makes a building 
mortar which has a greater tensile strength and a proportionately 
higher crushing strength, and is of much less specific gravity 
than sand mortar. Therefore, if the use of such mortar could be 
legalized, it should at least have as good or perhaps better sale 
than sand mortar. The cost of manufacture and delivery would 
be about $2.20 per cubic yard. Machine mixed sand mortar is 
selling in market for $3.45, delivered. 


Respectfully submitted, 


GEORGE E. WARING, Jr.. 
Commissioner. 
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STREET-CLEANING IN EUROPE. 





A REPORT OF OBSERVATIONS MADE IN THE 
SUMMER OF 1896 


BY GEORGE E. WARING, JR. 


COMMISSIONER OF STREET CLEANING, CITY OF NEW YORK. 


The following is based on a personal examination of the street 
cleaning methods of Vienna, Budapest, Munich, Berlin, Coiogne, 
Brussels, London, Birmingham, Paris, Turin and Genoa. 


VIENNA. 


The impression produced by the streets of Vienna on the 
newly arrived American is altogether favorable. The pavement 
is much more uniformly good than he sees at home. There is 
less asphalt than we have, but the granite blocks, which are al- 
most universal, are very regular and are very closely laid. They 
are perfect cubes of about eight-inch size; their surfaces are flat, 
and their edges are sharp. As they are stacked in the depot, a 
dozen rows high and in piles some fifty feet long, they lie almost 
as close and true to line as so many pressed bricks. In the streets 
they are laid, on a true foundation of concrete, in diagonal rows, 


the lines of their opposite corners running straight across, from 
curb tocurb. The surface is as nearly flat as the need for drain- 
age will allow—much flatter than with us. I should say that on 
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a roadway twenty-five feet wide, the middle is not more than two 
inches higher than the edge, and there is no perceptible deviation 
from a true surface either crosswise or lengthwise of the street. 
The joints between the blocks do not average more than a quarter 
of an inch. The material is hard, but it seems not to become 
slippery after years of use. The asphalt pavement is equally 
good, and both are on the average decidedly better than with us. 
The curb-stones are heavier and lower, and the sidewalks are very 
carefully laid—often with the same blocks as the streets. 

The tracks of the street railroads are grooved rails, somewhat 
like those on Broadway, but they are heavier, and the two sides 
of the rail are equally high and equally broad. The groove in 
which the flange of the wheel runs is narrower than the narrowest 
carriage-wheel, so that in driving, the wheel passes obliquely to 
and fro over the track without interference from it or from the 
pavement beside it. Contrasted with our “centre-bearing rail,” 
with a deep wide groove between it and the stone on each side of 
it, angering the driver, wrenching the vehicle and shortening its 
life, this Viennese device is most attractive. From the street 
cleaner’s point of view, the smal] channel to be cleaned by the 
railway-man’s scraper is a vast gain over the two deep wide ruts 
that no broom can clean properly. Doubtless the cost of intro- 
ducing this improved rail in New York would be covered in a 
very short time by the saving of wear and tear of vehicles and 
harness, and by the greater durability of the adjacent pavement, 
to say nothing of the comfort and cleanliness which it is one of 
the first duties of city government to secure. As an incident of 
the changing of motive-power and other work, a number of tracks 
here are now receiving the new rail. 

The sidewalks are uniformly and always clean; they are swept 
twice a day by the householders, and, except in the colder months, 
they are sprinkled twice a day by some domestic device, ranging 
from a large bottle, or a pail of water and a whisk, to a watering- 
ean. I asked the head of the street cleaning service if he had 
difficulty in securing the proper performance of this work. He 
said that he gave it no attention whatever; that all the people do 
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it as a matter of course, just as they attend to the floors of their 
houses, especially to those which may be seen by others. I fre- 
quently saw persons turn aside to spit in the street; I never saw 
one spit on the sidewalk. I mention these deviations from the 
cherished practice of my native land not because I am “un-Ameri- 
can,” but because it was my purpose to learn what I could, and 
to report what I learned. 


In the matter of street sweeping we are at no such disadvant- 
age. Our best paved streets, though not so well paved as these, 


are better cleaned; and our worst streets, with a pavement that 
would not be tolerated anywhere in Europe, are cleaner than the 
average of all except the best, in Vienna. The finer thorough- 
fares in the central part of the city are swept by machine between 
eleven and four in the night—so much as can be done by ten 
two-horse machines with their attendant sprinkling-carts. I 
drove out at four o’clock, but was already too late to overtake 
them at their work. In some places I found the sweepers taking 
up the “stroke” of the machines. It was trifling in amount, be- 
cause these streets are constantly swept in the daytime. The ma- 
chines give a fair start in the morning; but this is a very busy 
town, and when the men came on for their work at six, there was 
already much for them to do. 

The sweeping force cannot compare with our own. Many of 
the men are old, few of them seem to be industrious, and they 
dress like the New York sweepers of days long past. They use 
long-handled birch brooms, which they swing over a wide swath, 
and when the street is dry they raise a cloud of dust. Some of 
them used (and most of them seemed to have) cans with very long 
spouts terminating in rose-sprinklers. The can is held against 
the breast, and the body is swayed from side to side, throwing 
the water over a considerable width. It seemed a good plan. 
Aside from the broom and can, each sweeper has a shovel, an odd- 
shaped dust-pan, and a medieval two-wheeled hand-cart, weigh- 
ing as much as a buggy. 

The dust-pan has a sheet-iron bottom about eighteen inches 
square, and wooden sides and back about eight inches high (the 
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back higher than the sides). From the back there rises vertically 
a handle of narrow board, with a hole for the hand; the board 
reaches to about the height of the armpit. This is held with the 
left hand and arm, the iron bottom flat on the ground, and the 
long broom is worked with the right hand. When the pan is 
full it is carried to the side of the street and dumped in small 
piles. In due time the hand-cart is trundled to one pile after 
another, and is filled with the shovel. ‘Then it is wheeled away 
to some convenient place where the traftic is not too active, and 
its contents are shovelled out and added to a fast-growing heap, 
which is afterwards shovelled into the great wagons that haul it 
away to the point of final disposal. 

Vienna is divided into nine wards. Only the first (Bezirk I.), 
the fine central part, is cleaned entirely by the city’s own force. 
The others are largely cared for by contractors. There is a good 
deal of macadam in all the wards, even in the central one. The 
areas are recorded by square metres, which is necessary because 
some streets are 200 feet wide, and some not over 20 feet, with 
roadways in proportion. The whole roadway area is equal to 
about 550 miles of our streets. The paved street area of the first 


ward equals only about 25 miles of ours. This is all as well 


cleaned as the Bowery and Grand street, much of it as well as 
Fifth avenue and Broadway. 

The cost of cleaning this 25 miles, including the removal of 
sweepings and house wastes, sprinkling twice a day in the warmer 
months, and removing all the snow in winter, is about 400,000 
guiden. At the present rate of exchange the gulden is worth 
414 cents. In wages it is worth, as compared with street clean- 
ers’ wages in New York, about $2.94. That is to say, the pay of 
a sweeper in Vienna is one gulden per day, and he works ten 
hours. Our men get $2.30, and they work not much more than 
eight hours. All expenses are in about the same proportion, and 
this is to be remembered when the cost of our work is compared 
with that of Europe. A mile of street in the heart of Vienna 
(caleulated to our width) costs, sprinkling and snow included, 
about 16,000 gulden a year. A mile of average street in New 
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York costs, without sprinkling and snow, $7,190. As indicated 
above, our men work more faithfully, and our streets, on the av- 
erage, are cleaner.* The outlying eight wards in Vienna are 
mostly very imperfectly cleaned. The outlay for the whole city 
is only about 1,500,000 gulden. 

The average cost of snow removal in the first ward is from 
80,000 to 100,000 gulden. After heavy storms as many as 
12,000 extra men are hired—mainly in the first ward—and thou- 
sands of teams are hired. A bargain is made with each to haul 
away the snow from a given area. 


“Section 7.+ 


“The Contractor must be ready to furnish teams and drivers 
“ whenever requisition is made upon him. * * * 


“ He agrees to send a man (after each snow-storm) to each of 
“the District Superintendents to receive their instructions. 
“ Superintendents have the right to send written orders during 
“the night, and the Contractor must be in a position to begin 


“work three hours after the receipt of a requisition. If snow- 
“plows are used for the removal of slush, the Contractor must 
“be ready to start the work six hours, at the latest, after receipt 
“of the requisition.” * * * 

The work is well systematized as to all that is done by the de- 
partment, save that the sweepers are not kept up to the mark as 
they might be. The chief overseer of each district gets only 
1,500 gulden per year, while our district superintendent gets 
$1,800; but he is usually a man of good position, and he esteems 
it a great honor to have such important work intrusted to him, 
and he devotes himself to it. 

The collection of house wastes goes on all day, but the collect- 
ing-wagons have notice given of their coming, by bell or other- 
wise, and the garbage, etc., in boxes and baskets of every sort, 





* Items requiring the men to be polite to the public, well dressed, obedient to 
orders, sober, industrious and experienced, are found in all regulations concerning 
Vienna, Turin, Genoa, and, in fact, all foreign cities. And it may be said that in 
all respects the rights of the public are recognized as preeminent. 

+From regulations concerning bids for contracts for furnishing horses, harnesses 
and drivers for the City’s snow-plows. 
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are set out just in time for them. These wagons are very large 
and cumbersome, and they are covered. They collect sweepings 
and house wastes indiscriminately, and are hauled out about an 
hour’s distance into the country, where their contents are turned 
over to the “scow-trimming” contractor of the locality. The un- 
saleable refuse is finally used for filling depressions left by the 
old course of the Danube. The contractor and his wife work at 
the “picking,” like the men, women and children whom they em- 
ploy. Their business is well managed, and little that can be 
turned to account is allowed to escape. An important item of 
their collection is fuel—bits of wood, cinders, coal, etc.; and this 
is made the subject of a very Yankee-like piece of cleverness. 
The workmen are allowed to carry home all of this material that 
they collect on Saturday. They seem not to consider that the 
sufficiency of their output in the same line on the other five days 
of the week is measured by the Saturday standard. 

The removal of garbage is governed by the following regula- 
tions: 


“Section 1.* 


“Garbage, house and street sweepings are removed under 
“contract between the Common Council and a Contractor, the 
“ contract expiring June 30th, 1895. 


“Sercrion 2.* 

“Contracts may be entered into for special districts or the 
“whole territory. 

“Tf, during the term of a contract, new buildings are con- 
“ structed or markets opened, the Contractor is obliged to include 
“these in his regular service without therefor being entitled to 
‘receive extra compensation. 

“Section 3.* 

* * * (Qarts and horses shall be submitted to the Dis- 
“trict Superintendent for inspection and approval. 
'* Extracts from ordinances relative to the removal of garbage, house and street 


sweepings, etc., under contract approved by the Common Council under date of 
November 30, 1892; contract term January 1, 1893, to June 30, 1895. 
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“Srcrion 4.* 


“The Contractor agrees to furnish the necessary number of 
“laborers and drivers for the removal of garbage and sweepings 
“and to keep his personnel in decent clothes. The man who 
“veceives the receptacles and dumps their contents into the carts 
‘shall wear a strong linen garment (with a hood) over his ordi- 

nary clothing, which garment he shall neither take off while at 
‘work nor shall he be permitted to wear the same after his work 

shall have been completed. 

“The men have no right to refuse the removal of sweepings 

or refuse which is tendered them, and they shall not demand 
“fees. In case of complaints, the Contractor must immediately 

remedy the same. 


“Section 5.* 


“ House sweepings and refuse shall be removed twice per week 
“—4. e., on Wednesdays and Saturdays. If a holiday falls on 
“one of these days the work shall be done on the preceding day. 
“It is left to the discretion of the District Superintendents to 
“change these days. From April 1 to October 31 the work 
“shall begin at 5 a. mM. and terminate at 6 p. m.; the working 

hours from November 1 to March 31 are from 6 a. Mm. to 5 Pp. M. 
“Should the District Superintendent so decide, the Contractor 
“would be bound to limit the working time to the hours of 
“6 a.m. to 10a. M., and 7 a. M. to 11 a. mM. respectively. 

“The Contractor has to send the carts at regularly fixed hours 

and always on a regular route which shall have been decided 
‘upon by the District Superintendent. The Contractor is held 

to strict compliance with all orders given by the Superintend- 
ents. The refuse and sweepings piled together by the City’s 
‘laborers on public market-places must be removed by the Con- 
“tractor whenever requested by the Superintendents so to do. 
“ This is to be done after the market-hour is over and on Sundays 


“and holidays before 9 o’clock a. M. 





* Extracts from ordinances relative to the removal of garbage, house and street sweepings, 
etc., under contract approved by the Common Council under date of November 30, 1892 ; 
contract term January 1, 1893, to June 30, 1895. 
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“Srcrion 6.* 


“The driver of a cart shall walk his horse and stop at every 
“house. He shall announce his arrival by ringing a bell. 

“The dumping of the contents of receptacles must be done 

carefully, so as to prevent the annoyance of pedestrians by 
“dust. The rear of the cart shall be opened only sufficiently t¢ 
“permit of the passage of the receptacles. On certain specially 
“broad streets, which shall be designated by the Superintend- 
“ents, the carts are prohibited from occupying the middle of the 
‘roadway, and must be kept near the sidewalks. 


“Srcrion 7.* 


“The material gathered becomes the property of the Con- 
“tractor. He is at liberty to provide a suitable dumping ground 


“or to use the City’s public dumping ground, in which latter 
vase he is bound to share the expense of keeping the rondw ays 


. within this dumping place in good condition. 


“Section 8.* 


“The Contractor is paid in monthly payments on vouchers 
‘which shall have been approved by the District Superintend- 


“ ents.” 


It is hardly necessary to say that no fair comparison can be 
made between the street cleaning work of this city and that ot 
New York, even if it would be proper for me to make it. The 
conditions are all very different. Some of our methods could be 
adopted with advantage in Vienna, and some of their apparatus 
would be worth trying in New York. For example, their sweep- 
ing-machines are of a much better pattern than ours, and they 
have a snow-plow that is most useful. Though this latter costs 
about 900 gulden, the street railways use 200 of them, and the 
city has nearly the same number for its own work. 





* Extracts from ordinances relative to the removal of garbage, house and street sweepings, 
etc., under contract approved by the Common Council under date of November 30, 1892 ; 
contract term January 1, 1893, to June 30, 1895. 
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There are street-sprinkling wagons of various sorts. One has 
about eight feet of hose leading from its tap, and a boy, walking 
at a safe distance behind it, jerks a connecting-rope in such a way 
as to swing the end of the hose from side to side, throwing a good 
spray over a width of four yards or more. This seems crude, but 
it is effective. Another wagon which finds much favor in the 
department is a very complete machine. Its reservoir of iron is 
hermetically sealed, and it has an air-pump, worked by the revo- 
lution of a hind wheel by means of a sprocket and chain (like a 
bicycle). The pressure may be regulated anywhere from one 
ounce to thirty pounds per square inch, and the spray may be de- 
livered to the rear or to either side at will, or to the full half-cir- 
cle. Everything is under the easy control of the driver. The 
work is effective for a width of twenty-five feet or more, or less, 
according to the pressure given. It is a great advantage of this 
watering-wagon that it sprinkles the streets without deluging 
them. 


Street sprinkling is governed by the following regulations: 


“Secrion 1.* 


“The sprinkling service of all the City’s districts (District 1 
“excepted) is performed under contract with one or several Con- 
“ tractors. 


“Section 2.* 


“ Bids for contracts may relate to a single or to several districts 
“or the whole territory of the city. Should it become necessary 
“to interrupt the sprinkling of certain portions of the territory 
“included in the contract during the term of said contract, the 
“Contractor agrees to submit to the substitution of other streets, 
“as the District Superintendent may deem fit to designate. The 
“Contractor is bound also to conform with the orders of the 
“District Superintendent if he be requested to sprinkle certain 
“streets, public places or parks oftener than provided for in the 





* Extract from ordinances relative to the contract for the sprinkling of streets 
within the city’s boundaries, in Vienna, 1882. 
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“contract, and is not entitled to extra compensation if, during 
“the same period, other streets of approximately the same area 
“which it was his duty to sprinkle under his contract are 
“excluded from the service. 


“Section 3.* 


“The City furnishes the necessary water out of certain 
“hydrants without receiving any payment therefor. At the 
“ beginning of the contract the City turns over the wrenches and 
“ hose which appertain to said hydrants to the Contractor, and he 
“jis responsible for them and must return the same in good con- 
dition to the City at the expiration of his contract, ordinary 
wear and tear excepted. The Contractor is not allowed to use 
other hydrants than those specially assigned to him and he 
cannot use the water for any other purposes than those men- 
“tioned in the contract. If, for any reason, some or all of the 
“hydrants thus assigned to him should have to be abandoned 
“temporarily, the City will designate the public fountains, ete., 
“which shall take the place of the hydrants, but the Contractor 
“shall make no demand for extra pay in case he should be sub- 
“jected to an increase of work by reason of the change in the 
“water supply. 


“ 
“ 
“ 


“ 


“Srcrion 4.* 


“The period during which sprinkling is done begins on the 
“1st of April and ends on October 15. It is, however, left to the 
“decision of the District Superintendents to order the sprink- 
“ling service to begin sooner or later or to terminate sooner or 
“later. The Contractor agrees to accept an appropriate increase 
“or decrease of his contract price in accordance with an increase 
“or diminution of the work performed. All streets, public 
“places and roads included within the provisions of the contract 
“shall be sprinkled twice every day, 7. ¢., between 6 a. m. and 
“10 a. m., and between 2 p. m. and 6 p. m., unless the District 


* Extract from ordinances relative to the contract for the sprinkling of streets within the 
city’s boundaries, in Vienna, 1882. 
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“ Superintendents should decide upon other hours, in which case 
‘the Contractor is bound to carry out their decision. * * * 


“Srcrions 5, 6 anp 7.* 


* “The wagons and horses to be used must be 


‘submitted to the approval of the District Superintendents. 
‘The horses must be strong and kept in good condition. The 
‘Contractor must furnish two men with each cart and one man 
‘for each hydrant. The cart-drivers are not permitted to fill 
‘the sprinkling cart themselves. The men employed for this 
‘nurpose are instructed by the Department of Sewers and work 
‘under the supervision of its employees. The Contractor has 
‘to observe that his men are decently attired. He must dis- 


‘charge any of the men on demand of the City’s author- 
”? * * * 


ities. 


BUDAPEST. 


Budapest, although it is now celebrating its thousandth an- 
niversary, is practically a new city. To those who are fond of 
international comparisons, it is “the Chicago of Europe.” The 
comparison is not altogether apt, for it is very well and hand- 
somely built to its outer edges, and its public buildings and pub- 
lic places are regal in their aspect, while it has very little of the 
wonderful industrial and business activity of Chicago. Its prin- 
cipal streets are wide and long, and they have stretched out over 
the level plain with marvellous rapidity. Both towns have 
grown too fast, and are now feeling the effect in the form of 
financial lassitude. Here the resemblance stops. 


From the point of view of the street cleaner, no comparison is 
possible, for the Hungarian capital is very clean. It is—save in 
some of its older streets—unusually well paved, where it is paved, 
and perfectly macadamized where it is not paved. Andrassy- 
strasse, the finest and longest street, is paved with wood, after the 


_ * Extract from ordinances relative to the contract for the sprinkling of streets within the 
city’s boundaries, in Vienna, 1882. 
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best London and Paris model—than which nothing in the world 
is better, from the street cleaning and all other points of view. 

In the matter of the sweeping of streets and sidewalks and of 
the collection of household wastes, the methods here are substan- 
tially the same as in Vienna, save that the sweepers are active 
young men and are much more industrious. Other differences 
are only in details of little importance, except with regard to the 
cab-stands, which are many and are actively used. These are gen- 
erally a little lower than the street, are graded to a sewer inlet, 
and are asphalted. They are swept and thoroughly flushed and 
scrubbed several times a day, so that the usual odor and untidi- 
ness of such places are entirely obviated. 

The area of paved streets is equal to about one hundred and 
fifty miles of New York streets. The cost of snow-removal in 
the winter of 1895-6 was 160,000 gulden. Wages are one guiden 
per day. The entire cost for all cleaning, snow-removal, trans- 
portation of wastes, and street-sprinkling averages about 800,000 
gulden per year. 

In the matter of final disposition, Budapest is very instruct- 
ive and interesting. Everything is hauled to a station some three 
miles away. Here the wagons, night-soil vans, ete., are dumped 
into cars standing in a tunnel under the dumping-platforms. The 
loaded trains run out about three miles farther, to Kleinpest, a 
point remote from al] population, save for the two hundred and 
fifty men, women and children working about the disposal plant. 
They are a curious community. The works have been in opera- 
tion for some thirty years, and most of those now employed were 
born in the “Kehrichtring” (Rubbish Boulevard), as they call 
their village. They are not an attractive community, and the 
older members are said to spend most of their wages in drink. 
Save for the effects of this dissipation, there is little sickness, and 
it is evidently not in itself an unhealthy industry in which they 
are engaged. 

The whole business of final disposition is in the hands of a con- 
tractor, who has controlled it for twenty years or more. He is 
a very wealthy man and a large landholder, whose interest lies 
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largely in the value of the manure for his farms. He owns the 
dump, the railroad and its equipment, and the separating ma- 
chinery. He receives from the city 115,000 gulden per year, in 
addition to the material delivered to him. 

After this year his contract will be extended to include the 
collection in the town and the hauling to the dump; and he is 
building a branch line to connect his works with the state rail- 
roads, to widen the market for his fertilizers. He has, up to this 
time, made no money profit, but he has had a good supply of ma- 
nure for home use, and has accumulated enormous deposits which 
the new railroad connection will enable him to sell. 

The separation-works were started nearly thirty ycars ago by 
Mr. Ignatius Fischer, who was then the contractor. He had 
more ingenuity and enterprise than capital, and he became the 
manager of the works under his successor. He is a man of quick 
intelligence, and has built up, little by little, with the aid of a 
competent mechanical engineer, and lately of a chemist, a very 
complete factory for the separation of the wastes and the manu- 
facture of fertilizers, ete. The chemist was for some years with 
Edison in New York. He is now carrying on successful experi- 
ments in the direction of the development of ammonia and other 
marketable products from certain parts of the refuse. Nearly 
all of the handling and separation of the material is done by ma- 
chinery, only the culling out of the saleable wastes requiring 
manual labor. 

The apparatus is contained in a large four-story brick building, 
with ample steam-power—unsaleable rubbish being the fuel used. 
The railroad cars are unloaded into small tram wagons, which are 
hauled by an endless chain from a tunnel under the track up a 
steep slope to the top of the building, where they are dumped 
into the mouth of a coarse revolving screen, which holds back 
large sticks, boxes, old baskets, broken watermelons (this is the 
land of the best and cheapest watermelons in the world), and 
other large objects. What passes through the wide meshes of 
this sereen runs into another with a very close mesh. This takes 
out the dust and the fine horse-manure as ground up by the 
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wheels and the sweepers in the streets, and sends it to the wagons 
running to the manure dumps. The next screen divides the re- 
maining material, roughly, into two grades, for easier hand- 
picking. 

The picking-tables, which are very long, are furnished with 
endless aprons of heavy hemp cloth about two feet wide. Thiese 
move slowly between two rows of women and children, who se- 
lect the various treasures to which they are assigned, each after 
its kind. The white-bottle boy lets the green bottles pass, and 
the big-bone woman pays no attention to the small bones; these 
meet their fate further on. One group of children devotes itself 
entirely to corks, another to nails, another. to strings, and so on. 
As the cloth finally turns over the end of the table it drops all of 
its rejected material into a conveyer, which carries it to the ma- 
nure-wagon. In the heap to which it is added there goes on a 
process of “bacteriolysis” that reduces it all to the condition of a 
fine compost, fit for the fields. Curiously, to us, no use is made 
of paper or rags, save as they are required for fuel. The wood- 
pulp industry and the German tariff on paper stock have robbed 
them of all commercial value. This, too, in the face of a mi- 
nuteness of economy that is careful not to let a single old cork 
escape, although the only sale for the corks is to make fenders 
for the use of the boats on the Danube. Nothing that has the 
slightest selling value is allowed to escape, and what cannot be 
sold in its present form is turned over to the productive industry 
of the microbes of the compost heaps. 

It seemed to me that these very complete works, developed 
through years of patient study of the refuse of the saving popula- 
tion of Budapest, presented food for much thought to one 
whose official functions compel him to dump outside of Sandy 
Hook two and a half million cubic yards of the wastes of the 
wasteful city of New York, where rags and paper sell for a good 
price. Our conditions are very different from those of Buda- 
pest, and different measures must be taken here, but if we can 
ever reach the minute economy of the works at Kleinpest, we 
ought, with our richer refuse and our higher prices, to derive an 
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income from our rubbish sufficient to pay nearly all the cost of 
running the Department of Street Cleaning. In support of this 
opinion it is to be said that the recovery and sale of paper, rags, 
bottles, metals, rubber, wood, coal, bones, grease, corks, strings, 
shoes, hats, and other things that are thrown away, to the value 
of half a cent a day for each member of the population, would 
amount to much more than the whole appropriation for street 
cleaning. We may never reach this figure, but the sum total 
thus to be saved will surely be very large, and the experience of 
Budapest is full of promise and instruction for us. 


BERLIN. 


For several reasons Berlin offers special attractions as a field 
for the study of street cleaning methods from the point of view 
of the work in New York. In the first place, it is the only large 
city in Europe in which the sweepers are uniformed—beyond a 
special cap or badge, serving for identification, but not modifying 


the variegated clothing of the common workman. In the next 
place, Mr. Albert Shaw, in his Municipal Government in Conti- 
nental Europe, gives prominence to the cleanly condition of the 
streets, and he sets forth in detail and very clearly the excellent 
government of Berlin, while Miss Colbron’s paper in the New 
York Times last spring indicated a very good management of the . 
Department of Street Cleaning. 

My investigation showed, almost at the outset, the correctness 
of the Berlin department’s own statement, in its last annual re- 
port, that “comparisons with other great cities cannot convey a 
correct impression as to the relative cost of the work, because the 
conditions are so different.” 

This applies to methods and to results as well as to cost. For 
example, in New York we sweep every street at least once a day; 
we do not sprinkle the streets; we do not sweep the sidewalks; we 
remove all household refuse, and we are charged with the final 
disposition of street and household wastes of every kind. This 
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last item costs us about $475,000 per year. In Berlin, on the 
other hand, the department sweeps the streets on an average of 
only three times a week; it sprinkles the street; it sweeps all the 
sidewalks; it has nothing whatever to do with household wastes 
of any kind, neither ashes, garbage, nor refuse; it disposes only of 
the dirt swept up in the streets and from the sidewalks, and it 
pays a contractor for this removal only about $140,000. 

“The first principle in sprinkling is that all streets that are 
‘regularly swept be also regularly sprinkled. * * * The ex- 
“pression ‘regularly’ sprinkled means that streets must be 
‘sprinkled twice a day and under certain circumstances three or 
“ four times, as may be required. 

“ An exception is made with regard to asphalt pavement. As- 
“ phalt ought really to be kept dry, since that is best for carriages 
“and traffic. This cannot be done, however, on account of the 
“fact that asphalt can absolutely not be cleaned without a liberal 
“ water supply, since horse manure when it gets dry does stick to 
“ asphalt and cannot be removed during dry weather unless it be 
“ previously soaked and scraped off. An ordinary amount of 
“ sprinkling would therefore not be sufficient on asphalted streets. 
“They must be flushed. After this has been done squeegees are 
“used to scrape off the remaining dirt and at the same time dry 
“ off the asphalt; otherwise the same would be slippery. 

“ Street-sprinkling, therefore, cannot be performed in an abso- 
“Jutely fixed manner; it must be done subject to the require- 
“ ments of the seasons, ete. * * * 

“ During the time included in our present report extensive 
“sprinkling was not necessary.”* 

With us practically no street dirt is allowed to be run into the 
sewers. In Berlin all that can be made liquid enough is so dis- 
posed of. We have to find our own points of disposal—thus far, 
at sea—while in Berlin this is the lookout of the contractor. 

It is clear, therefore, that however much we may find that is of 
interest, we cannot make useful comparisons as to cost nor as to 





* From annual report of street cleaning in the City of Berlin from April 1, 1894, 
to March 31, 1895. 
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processes. The rate of wages and the number of persons em- 
ployed differ in a most important degree. Our force numbers 
about 2,700, of all grades, and we pay our sweepers and drivers 
an average of about $680 per year. In Berlin the force numbers 
only about 900, men and boys, and their average pay is not more 
than about $260 per year. Our annual outlay is about $3,000,- 
000; that of Berlin is about $760,000. The two cities are of 
very nearly the same population. 

Therefore, setting comparison aside, let us see just what the 
work of the department is in Berlin, and how it is done. 

The more frequented streets are swept every day, others three 
times a week, others twice a week, and others again only once a 
week. Those that are not swept daily are looked to pretty con- 
stantly, and any excessive fouling is removed by ambulant gangs 
employed for this purpose. The sidewalks are swept early in the 
morning. Very much of the street sweeping is done by ma- 
chinery, by contractors, and this is almost exclusively night-work, 
beginning at eleven o’clock and ending before six in the morning. 
The “stroke” of the machine is swept into heaps, shovelled into 
wheelbarrows, and dumped at convenient points, from which it 
is taken by the contractor’s wagons. I was out on one very rainy 
night and found a good deal of this dirt being run into the sewer 
inlets. In these much of the sand is held back by a trap, while 
much sand and most of the mud enters the sewers, from which it 
is necessary from time to time to remove deposits by flushing or 
by mechanical means. 

As in all European cities, sand is used very freely to prevent 
the slipping of horses on the pavements, especially on asphalt and 
wood. The sanding and the removal of the ground-up sand add 
much to the work of the department. 


The asphalt pavement is mainly very good. The same can 
hardly be said for the wood pavement. And this is evidently the 
universal opinion of the eab-drivers. I had no opportunity to in- 
quire into the reason for this defect, which does not exist in Lon- 
don and Paris, but I was especially struck with the fact that a 
wide expanse of wood pavement on Unter den Linden, near the 
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museum, was a series of small pools during rain, and that driving 
over this in any weather was very jolty business as compared with 
the asphalt in its neighborhood. Such irregularity of surface is 
a great drawback to successful machine-sweeping, and adds to the 
labor of hand-sweeping. Without noticeable exception, however, 
the pavement of this city is far, very far, from being so bad as 
that of most in New York. It is only our asphalt streets that are 
as good as these. On the other hand, there are in Berlin many 
macadamized streets which get only a superficial cleaning. 

The following abstract is from the annual report of the City 
of Berlin for 1894 and 1895: 

“Tt is obvious that good paving is of special importance with 
“reference to the cleaning of streets. 

“Qn April 1st the so-called definitely good paving in our city 
“amounted to about 56%; asphalt pavings to about 22%, and 
“adding to these about 14% of still remaining wood-pavings, it 
“will be seen that the city actually has 793% of first class 
“ pavings. 

“Tn proportion as new pavements were laid the old defective 
“ones decreased, so that actually it can be stated that the latter 
“only continues to exist in little-used side streets, although, of 
“course, some time will pass before bad pavements will be en- 
“tirely done away with. 

* * * % * * 

“Special attention must be called to the cleaning and general 
“treatment of asphalt and wooden pavement. Both kinds of 
“pavings require cleaning from horse manure as often as pos- 
“sible, as it makes the road slippery, and damp places must be 
“sprinkled with sand. Subject to temperature and season, in all 
“ cases, as often as can be managed, asphalt pavement ought to be 
“ flushed, the manure soaked and then scraped off. After asphalt 
“has been wetted, as the probabilities are that it will not dry 
“rapidly (especially during spring and autumn), a little sand 
“ought to be put on. The same precaution is necessary during 
“ rainy weather, as rain makes the asphalt slippery and unsafe for 
“ horse-travel. The great extension reached by this kind of pave- 
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“ment has, however, already accustomed horses to walk on it, 
“so that they now fall but rarely. The advantages of asphalt 
‘outweigh its inconveniences, and drivers and the public at large 
“ get to prefer it more every year; the constantly increasing area 
‘covered with asphalt is a proof of the correctness of our judg- 
ment. 

“ Although wooden pavements require almost the same treat- 
“ment, the conditions and results are vastly different. 


“The wooden surface is always more or less rough and uneven. 
“Dirt gets into these rugged parts and sticks fast; it is difficult 
“to even partly remove same. If the weather is dry much dust 
“igs raised, while rain or sprinkling produce a great amount of 
“mud. These evils are inevitable and increase as the surface gets 


“more worn out and rugged; this state of affairs causes no small 
“trouble to the administration. 

“We estimate also that driving is not nearly as safe on wooden 
“paving as on asphalt. During autumn and winter, in which 
“seasons wood dries very slowly, this pavement becomes slippery 
“to a degree of danger which can only be overcome by constant 
“and careful sand sprinkling. In addition to this, it is a fact that 
“wooden pavements are not sufficiently resistant and wear out too 
“quickly. For these reasons the wooden pavement is not greatly 
“liked, and it has not been laid during the past few years, except 
“in rare cases.” 

The question of the pay and the general treatment of the men 
is well worth our consideration. As we have seen, the rate of 
wages is very low. A gang-leader gets only 93 cents per day; a 
workman of the first class, only 81 cents; a workman of the sec- 
ond class, only 68 cents; and a boy, only 40 cents. These are 
more than the usual rate of wages, not only in Berlin, but in the 
country generally. From the standard of comfortable support, 
these amounts are obviously sufficient. The employees are 
strong, well fed, and in good condition, and the service is eagerly 
sought after; for, aside from the pay, the attending conditions are 
very favorable. In the first place, the city furnishes uniforms 
and tools, and it takes good care of its working people. The boys, 
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who are used mainly for cleaning the streets of horse-droppings 
and litter during the daytime, are taken on at the age of sixteen 
or seventeen. When they reach the age for military service they 
go into the army, and they have a preference for re-employment 
after their discharge. ‘The second class men, who number only 
about seventy in all, are raised to the first class within a single 
year, and sometimes earlier, when especial fitness for the work is 
shown. After four years of satisfactory service the men are as- 
sured their positions for life, with the pensions and other benefits 
provided for. In other words, employment in the street cleaning 
service opens a life career to those who properly fulfill the require- 
ments of their positions. 

The work is exacting rather than hard. The regular men who 
follow the sweeping-machines work from midnight until eight in 
the morning, but they have a half-hour for breakfast, so that their 
actual work is only for seven and a half hours. The day men 
work from seven in the morning till seven in the evening in sum- 
mer, and from eight till eight in the winter; but they have three 
hours for breakfast, dinner and supper, making the time of actual 
working nine hours per day. The force is changed about so that 
each has his fair share of day and night work. On Sundays and 
holidays the day men work only from six to nine in the morning, 
and they receive full pay for these days. 

At the same time they are considered to be on duty every day 
at all hours, so that in the case of floods, heavy storms, snow, etc., 
they may be called on at any time for any amount of extra work. 
They are legally entitled to no extra pay for this, but the depart- 
ment has a small fund, furnished by the City Council, from which 
it may, and does, in its discretion, give a gratuity to those who 
have done especially well, or who may have shown special effi- 
ciency or fidelity in their work. This is accepted gratefully as a 
bonus, not received as a right. Taking the year through, day 
and night—Sundays, holidays, and all—and counting emergen- 
cies, the work averages eight hours per day. 

One of the best features of the system is the manner in which 
illness and disability are treated. If a man is disqualified by 
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sickness, he is paid his full wages for three days. After that his 
pay ceases, but he gets the benefit of the sick-fund. Ii he is per- 
manently disabled, supposing him to be a “life-member” of the 
force, the City Council awards him, in addition to the benetits to 
which he is entitled from the “sick-fund,” ete., from $100 to 
$150 per year for the rest of his life. If he is able to do light 
work, light work he must do; but if he has been for four years a 
faithful member of the street cleaning force, he is sure of support 
till he dies. It is to be remembered that in Berlin soul and body 
can be comfortably kept together for even as little as onfe hun- 
dred dollars per year. 

The gratuity from the Council comes from a fund of $1,000, 
which has been maintained since before the establishment of the 
“sick-fund,” for use in the relief of special cases. From this 
source a disabled man may receive an amount equal to one-half 
his regular wages; and it sometimes happens that with this and 
the “sick-fund”—especially when a man is entitled to draw from 
two such funds—an idle man gets more than a working-man’s 
pay. Such instances are very exceptional. As a rule, men who 
have been in receipt of benefits are very glad to get back to work 
again. 

The “sick-fund” was established in 1892, but in this short time 
it has proved to be a great benefit, and the results have been most 
satisfactory. In 1894, out of a membership of 900, 318 received 
more or less help from the fund. The receipts of the fund were 
$8,462, and the payments for disability were $4,975. At the 
end of 1894 the invested fund amounted to $7,281. The pros- 
perity was such that the committee was directed at the general 
meeting to increase the benefit from half pay for thirteen weeks’ 
sickness to two-thirds pay for twenty-six weeks; and the death 
payment was raised from twenty days’ pay to forty days’ pay. 


Unmarried men in hospitals receive one-tenth of the amount of 
their wages for pocket-money. The flourishing condition of the 
fund makes these liberal disbursements safe. In addition to this 
fund there is a voluntary funeral fund, which gives aid to the 
families of deceased members. 
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In addition to all this, men who have served for twenty-tive 
years get special extra compensation. In short, everything pos. 
sible is done to make each individual man feel that he is not go 
much an employee of the department as one of its members, and 
that for the rest of his life he is sure of care, protection and sup- 
port. 

The uniform is modest and neat rather than conspicuous, and 
is thus less useful in calling public attention to the care the 
streets are receiving, and in enlisting public aid in the avoidance 
of littering. Perhaps it is better suited to the temper of the peo- 
ple of Berlin; but it cannot be doubted that in New York the fact 
the the sweepers stare the public in the face in every street has 
had much effect in securing popular approbation and assistance. 
The belted blouse of the Berlin uniform is originally black, but 
the weather soon gives it a not unpleasant greenish hue. The 
cap is flat and not large, and the trousers, at this season at least, 
are of unbleached duck—both long for good weather, and short, 
with long boots, for rainy days. Some of the men and many of 
the boys have a black haversack strapped over the shoulder, in 
which are carried a water-proof cape, a hunk of black bread, ete. 

As already indicated, all manner of household wastes are re- 
moved by private contractors, of whom there are some two hun- 
dred, large and small. They take these wastes from the interior 
of the house, and our unsightly “receptacles” and ash-barrels are 
never seen on the sidewalk. There is no systematic method of 
disposal. ‘Those who remove house wastes, as well as those who 
haul away the street sweepings, must provide their own dumping 
places. Much is sold for manure, some is used for filling low 
lands, and some is deposited in useless heaps. The city is grow- 
ing so rapidly that its refuse must be carried further and further 


afield, with an attendant increase of cost. 
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“A considerable portion of the street sweepings is 
“being utilized for fertilizing purposes and is transported in 
“seows. It sometimes, therefore, is a fact that the contractor 
‘can realize some small profit from a sale of this matter, but as 
“a rule he does not derive much benefit therefrom; the freight 
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“ costs are generally heavy and the contractor is therefore gener- 
« ally satisfied if he can simply find a buyer for the horse-manure” 
(See report of City of Berlin, 1894 and 1895). 

Asa relief from this condition, very careful experiments have 
been carried on for a year or more in the direction of destruction 
by tire, but they have been abandoned because of the high cost 
of cremation when applied to Berlin refuse. While this process 
is reasonably economical in Hamburg, where English coal is 
largely used for fuel, leaving a certain amount of combustible 
cinder in the ash, which helps the burning, it is found that the 
“brown coal” and “briquettes” used in Berlin make much more 
ash which has no remnant of fuel left in it. What is to be done 
in the matter is not yet determined. 


CREMATION EXpERIMENTS.* 


“The problem of destroying the garbage by process of crema- 
“tion has been considered for a number of years because it was 
“usually assumed that if these matters could be burned all san- 
“itary danger contained in them would be avoided. It was also 
“thought that if the cremation could be obtained in special cre- 
“matories which would not require a special degree of heat, it 

vould be the cheapest method of final disposition. 

“ The opinions on this subject differ greatly, but certain re- 
“sults reported to have been obtained in some towns in England, 
“induced the Common Council to take the question into serious 
“ consideration. 

“ By resolution, under date of June 16, 1893, a sum of about 
‘$25,000 was voted for the purpose of experimenting on the 
‘cremation of garbage. The enterprise is in the charge of a Com- 
‘mittee who have rendered a preliminary report and propose to 


“render a final accounting some time in autumn of the present 
‘ year.” 


I was not in the city long enough to form a correct opinion as 
to its cleanliness, and it rained much of the time, the rain helping 





Y Experiments made according to English methods (See report of City of Berlin for 1894 
and 1895) 
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the work in some ways and hindering it in others. I got the im- 
pression that it is not cleaner, nor, save as to ash-barrels, more 
tidy, than New York. Possibly longer observation in better 
weather would have given another impression. 

The following clauses, taken from the general report of 1895, 
regarding snow removal, may not be out of place at this point: 

“The administrative year 1894-1895, is noticeably different 
“ from the term immediately preceding, and indeed from all pre- 
“ ceding terms, by reason of the considerable expenses incurred in 
“cleaning the streets. This, however, cannot be ascribed to a 
“series of extraordinary conditions. Spring, summer, autumn, 
“ and the early part of winter were all perfectly normal and simi- 
“lar in every way to the corresponding seasons of preceding 
“years; it was not until the second half of winter that the equi- 
“librium was disturbed to an abnormal degree. 

“The climatic conditions of the winter season necessarily in- 
“fluence considerably the cost of street cleaning, be this, as was 
“the case last year, in reducing, or, as during the present term, 
“ in increasing the same. 

“The following schedule of the expenses incurred in winter 
“during past years is conclusive in this respect: These figures 
“ show plainly that the winter expenses do not only influence the 
“otherwise well-balanced Street Cleaning budget, but that, in 
“ fact, they are apt to become the principal feature in said budget, 
“ as was again the case during the last term. 

“The cost of the removal of snow and ice was: 


$170,500.00 for the term 1879 $113,719.75 for the term 1887-88 
20,635.20 1880 94,974.00 . 1888-89 
43,601.50 1881 14,529.50 1889-90 
26,342.50 1882-83 91,900.00 1890-91 
6,262.50 1883-84 37,013.00 1891-92 
29,560.50 1884-85 | 139,334.00 1892-93 
73,021.50 1885-86 2,651.25 1893-94 
53,291.00 1886-87 | 221,391.75 1894-95 
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“The average yearly expenditure during sixteen years, which 
“last year amounted to about $61,000, has increased to $71,141, 
“ by reason of the unusually large expenditure of this last winter. 
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“The regular appropriation voted for snow and ice removal 
“was $41,000, the same amount as last year. 

“ The expenses incurred in the payment of wages to extra men, 
“hired for the removal of ice and snow, cannot, with accuracy, 
“be estimated in advance; they stand in close relationship to the 
“jee and snow removal, and, like these, increase or decrease in 
“proportion as the conditions of the winter may chance to 
“require more or less work to be performed. 

“The wages paid to extra men amounted to: 
$57,132.75 i $41,216.75 in............. 1887-88 

Ie PRs vice cacccsce BO 21,555.75 i 1888-89 

16,467.00 1881 3,908.75 i 1889-90 

8,458.00 i 1882-83 | 24,089.25 i 1890-91 

2,056.25 i 1883-84 | 17,033.50 i 1891-92 

9,608.75 i 1884-85 | 40,638.75 in............. 1892-93 

24,437.50 in....... 1885-86 8 eee 
16,636.00 i 1886-87 | 56,033.50 in............. 1894-95 





“The yearly average of our expenditure in wages to extra men 
“for a period of 16 years was about $20,750 at the end of the 
“preceding year; the requirements of the present term increased 
“said average to the sum of $23,000. The voted appropriation 
“was $20,000. 

“ Comparing the above closely related figures we find that the 


“regular appropriation was either insufficient or too large in pro- 
“portion to the conditions and requirements of the different 
“ years. 


“ 


DEFICITS RESULTED IN: 

1879 the amount of.............. $152,182.85 
1885-86 53,719.00 
1886-87 , . 21,157.00 
1887-88 ‘“ " OTS aided aaah 93,616.50 
1888-89 : * Sehaneensen eels 49,523.00 
1890-91 (se peewee we 43,989.25 
1892-93 svasesessesene re 
1894-95 ” Ccavteseanssdecia sao 


* BALANCES LEFT OVER. 
1889 sum of .... $30,272.77 | 1884-85 sum .... $4,580.50 
1881 ” raat 3,806.50 | 1889-90 ” ‘.... 858,561.50 
1882-83 aia “ 4... 26,449.50 | 1891-92 " e icas Ee 
1883-84 “ .... 47,824.25 | 1893-94 ” .--- 68,251.00 
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“ All these figures are of statistical interest, for, if we limit our- 
“ selves to the total expenses of the last twenty years, apart from 
“the question of the expenditures incurred through winter, it 
“will be found that street cleaning is only little more expensive 


“to-day than it was in the year 1875, although since then the 


“City has doubled in size.” 


PARIS. 


It was with especial interest that I made my first examination 
of the streets of Paris, for I remembered them as being in excel- 
lent condition in 1889 (Exposition year). 

After a close and careful examination I should say that they 
are quite as well swept as our streets, and that there is nowhere 
to be found the defective pavement of which we have so much. 
In the matter of litter, however, I. think that New York is much 
better cared for. Except in the more frequented show streets, 
and to a certain extent even there, there is more paper scattered, 
and in many parts of the town much less attention seems to be 
paid to its collection and removal. On the whole, I think we lose 
nothing in the comparison. New York is as clean and at least as 
tidy as Paris. ‘The methods of work in the French capital are in 
many respects different from what was found in other cities, and 
very different from the methods here. 

In 1859 the cleaning of the streets was transferred from the 
Préfecture de Police to the Préfecture de la Seine, and it was 
then placed in the hands of the Engineering Department. The 
cost at that time could not be learned; but the cost in 1872 was 
3,808,000 frames; in 1877 it was 4,618,000; in 1889 it was 
6,530,000. It is now about 8,000,000 francs. Formerly it was 
the duty of all property-owners to clean one-half of the street, if 
this did not exceed six metres (20 feet). This work is now done 
by the city, and is paid for by a special tax on the property, 
which, for this purpose, is divided into three classes, that occupied 
(1) by buildings, (2) by walls or open grounds, (3) by vacant 
lots. In no case is the charge more than the actual cost to the 
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city. In some cases it is materially less. Property-holders must 


still remove snow and ice from the sidewalks, according to specific 
regulations. 

The total surface swept (1889) was 15,562,000 square metres. 
Of this, the property taxed paid for 8,721,000 metres, and the 
city for 6,840,000. The amount of the tax was 3,140,000 francs. 
The average cost per square metre was 36 centimes (7 cents) per 
apnum. 

The sweeping force is divided into 149 gangs. In the central 
part of the city each gang consists of a foreman, assistant fore- 
man, and 20 to 25 men or women, most of whom work during 
the morning, at the necessary sweeping, and to assist in the load- 
ing of the wagons. In the afternoon only the regular route men 
are at work. They keep the streets in order, wash the gutters 
and urinals, care for markets, ete. Outside of the centre, the 
gangs consist of one foreman, four route men, and 15 to 20 sweep- 
ers, the last usually working only in the forenoon. Work begins 
at 4 a. m. all the year round. The half day ends at 11 a. m., 
and the full day at 4 rp. mu. The entire force consists of 3,200 
regular hands, with extra men for emergencies. The pay is by 
the hour, the men receiving 32, 34 and 37 centimes, and the 
women, children and old men, 25, 27 and 30 centimes. The 
route men are paid by the month—120 to 125 frances for the lead- 
ers, and 105 francs for the ordinary men. Of this they are re- 
quired to pay five francs per month into a savings fund, which is 
repaid to them when they quit the service. All men regularly 
employed are also obliged to join a mutual benefit society. 

The workmen of the street cleaning service of Paris are not 
uniformed, and, except for their numbered badges, they are not 
to be distinguished from other working-men. The slouchy and 
often faded blue or black blouse so generally worn is neither dis- 
tinctive nor attractive. It is comfortable, cheap and cheap-look- 
ing. 

Sweeping-machines are used for auxiliary work on paved 
streets and for emergencies, as during a thaw, and when it is re- 
quired that the streets should be cleaned rapidly for special occa- 
sions. 
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All street sprinkling is done by the city, and under the diree- 
tion of the engineers having charge of the cleaning. Sprinkling 
costs just about twice as much per square metre for macadam, of 


which there is a great deal, as for pavement. ‘The water-carts 
weigh when empty about 1,400 pounds, and when fuil about 
4,000 pounds, with the driver. Where water is conveniently 


furnished they deliver at least two loads per hour. The sprink- 
lers cover a width of about 16 feet, and one load sutftices for 800 
to 900 square metres; 370 water-carts are now used. ‘These be- 
long to the city, which hires horses—one to each cart—and 
drivers at 340 francs ($68) per month. 

More recently, on the principal streets, much use is made of 
jointed pipes attached to hydrant cocks provided for the purpose. 
This apparatus is made of from four to six pieces of pipe, each 
two metres long, with flexible joints, and running on small, cas- 
tor-like trucks. They reach to about seventy-five feet, and the 
cocks supplying them are about 150 feet apart. The work is 
very effective, and costs only half that of water-cart work. 

On asphalt and wood much use is made of the squeegee (a rub- 
ber scraper). A man working this walks at least at the rate of 
two miles per hour and covers 1,200 square metres. If strong 
and skillful he may cover 2,000 metres. ‘There is still a good 
deal of work done in a much more primitive and antiquated way. 
Water is set running in the gutters, and is dammed here and there 
by a bunch of untidy-looking old rags. The workman throws 
this water with a common scoop over the sidewalk and into the 
street. This does very well for washing sidewalks in conjunction 
with the squeegee, but its use is certainly not to be commended on 
the score either of tidiness or of economy. All pavements are 
sprinkled before sweeping if the weather is dry. Ii the streets 
are slimy from light rains the squeegee is used. Unless there is 
much mud or horse-manure, machines are not needed. When 
the machine is used in wet weather, or in dry, the stroke is gath- 
ered together with a common birch broom, such as is used in 
Budapest and almost universally in European towns. The 
sweeping-machines used cover 6,000 square metres per hour. 
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It is stated in the official report that what cannot be taken up is 
washed into the sewer, and that where there is much sand they 
save what they can of it for resanding the streets when slippery. 
To the ordinary observer it seems that they wash into the sewers 
all that can be got rid of in that way, and the accounts given of 
the amount of deposit regularly cleaned from the sewers would 
indicate that this method is carried to excess. It leads to the 
conclusion, which my earlier observation in other directions has 
indicated to be correct, that the sewers of Paris are many of them 
as dirty as the streets are clean. 

In dry weather wood pavements are washed daily, asphalt 


every two days, and stone and macadam every three days. This 


washing is done between 4 and 8 a. M. 

The order of work is as follows: From 4 to 6.30 a. M., sweep- 
ing and washing of sidewalks and streets, washing and disinfect- 
ing places soiled by urine, and cleaning public urinals; 6.30 to 
8.30, assisting the wagons in taking up house wastes and general 
sweepings; 8.30 to 11, gathering droppings, washing gutters, 
sprinkling streets, cleaning and disinfecting urinals; 11 to 1, mid- 
day meal. This may be advanced to 10 o’clock or put off till 12 
if the exigencies of the work require it. Sometimes only one 
hour is allowed for the meal. In very hot weather the sprinkling 
is continued through this noon rest, the men taking turns, but 
each being allowed one hour for his repast. From 1 to 4 the 
same work as from 8.30 to 11; from 4 to 7 this work is continued 
in case of necessity; from 7 to 9 Pp. m., during the five winter 
months, continuing the occasional sanding of asphalt and wood 
which has gone on during the day. This is supplemental work, 
and the men do it by turns. The work about the markets contin- 
ues from 7 A. M. to 9 Pp. M., at intervals, and as it can be done 
without interfering with the operations of the market-men. It 
includes the disinfection of all places soiled, as by cleaning fish, 
ete. 

The official report of public works says: “The streets are 
sanded as many times during the day as is necessary to prevent 
the surface from becoming slippery. This is one of the opera- 
tions of which the performance should never be delayed.” 
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The garbage and other household refuse, as well as the sWeep- 


ings of the streets, are taken up by the wagons between 6 and 
8.30 a. M. in summer and between 7 and 9 in winter. Garbage 
was formerly placed at the edge of the sidewalks. This led toa 
very untidy condition from the scattering of the material by rag- 
pickers and others, and accidents resulted from the falling of 
broken bottles, pottery, etc., into the streets. To avoid this, 
owners are now obliged to provide for their tenants, from 9 p. x. 
until morning, one or more receptacles for all household wastes, 
These are set out at least an hour before the time for collection, 
and are taken immediately after collection. They have to be 
kept in a sound and cleanly condition, and they can receive noth- 
ing but household wastes. 

Every three years bids are received for the work of collection, 
the contractor becoming the owner of all that he collects. For- 
merly this resulted in a profit to the city—that is, the material 
was worth more than the cost of removal. Then for a time the 
value was about equal to the cost. At present the city pays for 
its removal over 2,000,000 frances per annum. One reason for 
this change of condition is that there is now a smaller number of 
subcontractors, such as the market-gardeners, who used to occupy 
lands now covered with buildings, and who aided the city con- 
tractors in their work, and paid something for what they col- 
lected; another is the greater distance to which it is necessary to 
cart all refuse, because of the growth of the city; and especially 
because the authorities of suburban districts have become more 
severe in their requirements as to the deposit of waste materials. 
These conditions have also led to an increased cost of the mate- 
rial as delivered to farmers, so that these now prefer to buy stable 
manure. Jor purposes of removal the city is divided into sec- 
tions, for which special rates of payment are tabulated. Selected 
and well-known contractors bid for each section—so much more 
or less than the fixed tariff. They are required to take all refuse 
from houses, restaurants, barracks, ete., etc., to remove street 
sweepings, including fallen leaves, all market refuse, and such 
spoiled food supplies as are seized for bad condition. The con- 
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tractor himself chooses the route for the working of the different 
wagons in his section, but this is subject to the control of the en- 
gineer, with a view to the prevention of overloading, interfer- 
ence with traffic, and too early hours for the comfort of people 
who are not early astir. These routes cannot be changed without 
the approval of the authorities. In regulating them the con- 
tractor arranges for a certain amount of work to be done by 
farmers’ wagons at convenient hours and places. The contractor’s 
vehicles are generally large, with broad tires for country travel. 
They have a hoisting apparatus for loading, and are served by two 
men. 

The coming of the wagon to remove household refuse is an- 
nounced by the ringing of a specified bell. It is required that all 
wagons be kept painted and thoroughly disinfected, and the ad- 
ministration has control over the men as well as the vehicles. The 
city provides three men or women during the two hours of collec- 
tion to assist in loading each wagon. If receptacles are roughly 
handled and injured, the employee is held responsible, and is 
obliged to pay for repairing or replacing them. 

The contract for the removal of refuse includes an obligation 
to furnish teams for sweeping-machines and water-carts at a fixed 
tariff. In case of need, the contractor must help in the removal 
of snow and ice. The contractor must present himself daily, at a 
fixed hour, at the engineer’s office for instructions, and he is 
obliged to keep his own office open from 8 a. M. to 4 P. M., and to 
maintain telephonic connection there. 

A two-horse wagon service, including the collection of house 
wastes and sweepings—that is, including everything that is to be 
carted away, serves an average population of about 3,500. Each 
wagon costs the city, on an average, from ten to eleven francs per 
day. 

No comparison can be made as to the cost of carting in Paris 
and New York. The French are less wasteful than we are, and 
household refuse consequently amounts to less; but, on the other 


hand, we have to remove everything, while a very large part of 
: ; ge |} 


the street sweepings of Paris is run into the sewers. 
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There is one curious thing about the collection of the materials 
in Paris—that is, that the rag-pickers seem to be under the special 
protection of the government, and are allowed full swing at the 
receptacles as they stand on the sidewalks, and even on the 
wagons as they are being loaded. What we call “scow-trim- 
ming,” for which the city of New York receives a large sum, is 
thus abandoned to individual enterprise, and is carried on at the 
source of supply rather than at the point of dumping. 

Efforts thus far made in Paris to utilize garbage have resulted 
in loss. It was thought that the shells of mussels and oysters 
might be converted into a manure, but this scheme has been 
given up. and they are now dumped into abandoned quarries in 
the vicinity of the city. 

The question of distant transportation of the city’s wastes, by 
water or by rail, has been carefully investigated, and the outlook 
is not promising. Water transportation means a difficulty from 
droughts, which may interfere with it for weeks together, from 
floods, which are often serious, and from the freezing of the wa- 
terways. This method is therefore unavailable, because it is not 
reliable for the daily use which is absolutely necessary. De- 
livery by rail has thus far been found too expensive. In order to 
reach lands poor enough to make matters of this kind of value, it 
would be necessary to go so far as to make the lowest possible rate 
of freight prohibitory. The question has been mooted of estab- 
lishing a model farm for the city, on which to demonstrate the 
value of the wastes. 

Incineration has also been considered, but it was found that 
the original investment for buildings and machinery would 
amount to 6,000,000 francs, and that there would be the embar- 
rassment that, while the material is collected in two hours in the 
morning, economical wor’ting would require the incineration to 
be continued uninterruptedly day and night. The whole ques- 
tion is still open, and it is an extremely knotty one. Everything 
points to a steady and large increase of the cost of final disposi- 
tion, whatever method may be resorted to. 

Neither in street cleaning, in the removal of household wastes, 
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nor in final disposition did 1 find any suggestions which would be 

of use in New York, save as to the value of the salable refuse. 
Until and including the winter of 1879-80 the removal of 

snow and ice was carried on according to regulations promulgated 


by the Préfet de la Seine, which determined the obligations of 


property-owners and of the Administration. These are still in 
force, at least with regard to the duty of owners, who have to 
clear their sidewalks of snow, putting it into the street, or in 
banks on the walk itself; to break the ice in the gutters; to spread 
sand, ashes, or cinders on frozen surfaces; and finally, in certain 
cases—but only on the formal requisition of the Administration 
—to pile the snow of the street itself. 

At the beginning of each winter printed notices are served on 
all owners, reminding them of their obligations. It is to be ad- 
mitted, however, that their concurrence is secured only with diffi- 
culty; it is often necessary to call in the aid of the police, to bring 
many suits at law, and to enforce judgment in a great number of 
eases. This complicates the work of the Administration when 
all its energies are needed for the work on the streets. It is es- 
pecially prohibited to deposit on the public thoroughfare any 
snow from roofs or from inner court-yards. There is published 
each year a list of places to which this snow may be carried. 

Up to the date named the Administration provided for the 
clearing of the streets with the ordinary force of street cleaners, 
supplemented by numerous auxiliary workmen, by the fifty 
wagons which the omnibus company is required by the terms of 
its franchise to furnish, and by the teams which the city has the 
right to exact from the contractors who remove street sweepings 
and house wastes. As all these resources were insufficient, con- 
tracts were at the beginning of the season made with private per- 
sons to furnish a certain number of wagons by the day. The 
city had no apparatus useful for snow-work, other than ite 
sweeping-machines. The use of salt had not yet been seriously 
tried. 

This organization had nearly always sufficed, because in Paris 
snow seldom lasts more than a few days, and thaws rapidly. But 
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the experience of 1879-80 demonstrated that when much snow 
falls and the cold continues the usual methods are absolutely inef- 
fective. As a consequence, new regulations were made, which 
have worked well. These were: 

1. The organization of the entire force early in the season by 
defined areas, so that the foremen and the men should know just 
what they were to do at the beginning of a storm, and so that 
without waiting for further orders they should betake themselves 
immediately to their posts. 

2. Fixing the order of operations for removing snow from the 
streets according to their importance. 

3. The use of mechanical aids to hasten the removal, and the 
application of salt to hasten the melting of the snow. 

4. Dumping the snow into the river and discharging it into 
sewers. 


5. The extensive co-operation of private enterprise, by turning 


over to contractors a portion of the hand-work and of the cart- 
ing. 

In time of snow all of the personel of the street cleaning de- 
partment is employed for its removal. Each gang has its ap 
pointed rendezvous, its sand, its salt, and its prescribed place of 
discharge. 

The streets are divided into three general categories: (1) wide 
streets, where the snow is piled in two rows, leaving a central 
space of from fifteen to twenty-five feet wide—provisionally; it 
is to be widened if time permits, either by piling the snow upon 
the sidewalks or by putting it all in one row; (2) narrow and 
crowded streets, from which the snow must be entirely removed; 
and (8) streets where it is to be piled in a single row to remain 
until it melts. 

The sweeping-machines are provided with special brooms— 
prepared in advance—which have steel wires mixed in with the 
ordinary piassava. These can be substituted very quickly for the 
common broom. This system has the great advantage that it al- 
lows the use of a machine which is known to all, and which is 
made ready for snow-work in a moment. An extra horse is re- 
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quired. A rude sort of snow-plow is used to make the first 
opening in the middle of the street. 

The use of salt for melting the snow is carried to a considerable 
extent. Pure fine salt for this purpose is delivered at the railway 
stations at about sixdollars per gross ton—the state and city taxes, 
which amount to thirty-two dollars, being remitted. It was first 
used on a large scale in 1880. It produces a dark-colored slush, 
with a temperature of about 10° Fahrenheit, which will not 
freeze unless the thermometer falls below this degree. When it 
does not interfere too much with trafiic in the streets it is often 
left in place for several days, because it does not freeze, and is to 
a considerable extent a preventive of slipping. If it becomes foo 
thick it is removed with scrapers or with sweeping-machines. 
“Another property that is much appreciated in the use of salt in 
Paris is that it is the more rapid the more active the traftic; on 
streets of great travel the snow of the salted surface is reduced to 
mud in two hours.” 

The salt is spread from wheelbarrows by the shovel, and does 
not need to be very uniform. It is estimated that to melt packed 
snow to a depth of from one inch and a half to two inches about 
five ounces of salt are required per square yard. If the snow 
(packed) is six or eight inches deep, a surface layer is first melted 
and removed, and the lower layer is salted in turn. So far as 
the very complete official report is concerned, no account is taken 
of the effect of the salt and snow mixture on the health of the 
people, which is here thought to be serious. 

From those parts of the city which are conveniently near the 
snow is dumped into the Seine, either at the landings or through 
openings in the parapet walls, which are closed after the winter 
weather is over. For remoter districts the sewer openings are 
used as much as possible. Special snow openings are made in the 
larger sewers. As much water as possible is run into them, and 
men standing on the banquettes of the sewers push the snow for- 
ward. There are used for the snow service 512 ordinary man- 


holes and 121 special snow openings. 


As above stated, before 1880 the removal of snow was carried 
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on by the city alone, with its own forces, and thousands of work- 
men hired for the occasion. These it had to supply with tools, 
and it had to arrange for their regular and frequent payment, 
From lack of organization and discipline, these men did slow 
work, and they were all the more ready to take advantage of the 
situation because they were working for the public. It was there- 
fore determined, following the custom in other Eurcpean cities, 
to let out portions of the work to contractors. ‘The city was di- 
vided into sections, well regulated as to convenience of carting 
and dumping, and a price was fixed per cubic metre for loading 
and removal. The administration, with its own men and ma- 
chines, piles the snow in rows, and the contractors cart it away. 
This division of the work has been very satisfactory, especially 
with regard to rapidity of handling. 

In addition to the above, certain work beyond their contract 
obligations is done by the omnibus and tramway companies, the 
city furnishing them sweeping-machines and scrapers, which they 
operate with their own teams. 

The order of work is as follows: If snow falls in the daytime, 
the workmen—without waiting for it to stop—use their brooms, 
shovels and hand-scrapers to move it toward the sides of the 
streets, and from sidewalks in front of public property. House 
owners do the same for their walks, urged thereto by the authori 
ties. In this way the effort is made immediately to clear a sufi- 
cient width for foot-passengers and for vehicles. 

Efforts are especially concentrated on streets of the first impor- 
tance. If at the time of beginning work the snow is as much as 
four inches deep, so that it cannot be moved by hand, then the 
sweeping-machines are used for the middle of the carriageway, 
and the snow is piled in rows by the men. 

If the morning finds a depth of six or eight inches, the horse 
snow-plows (or side-serapers) are used to open a width of from 
fifteen to twenty-five feet. These are followed by sweeping-ma- 
chines. If these means do not suffice to bare the pavement, or 
when travel has packed the snow almost to the consistency of ice, 
it is heavily sanded, or is treated with salt to melt it. Freedom of 
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circulation being thus assured, the carting is begun, and the men 
are sent to clear the streets of the second class, and the snow is 
carted from them. If a thaw has not set in by this time, the 
streets of the third class are cleared in their turn. 

As soon as a thaw begins, nearly all the contract carting is sus- 
pended, and the hydrants are opened; all the sweeping-machines 
are set at work, the slush is pushed toward the sewer inlets, “and 
in a short time the city has taken on its usual aspect.” 

The foregoing has been gleaned from the official reports of the 
‘Directions of Works” of the Department of the Seine. It is 
written after nearly two weeks’ struggle with the very heavy and 
badly drifted snow of December 15, and when the banks and piles 
of snow in three-quarters of the streets of New York are frozen 
solid. I have tried in vain to find a way in which the Paris pre- 
scription could have been made to give us relief. 


LONDON. 


London is the most unsatisfactory town imaginable as a place 
in which to study municipal administration. It is an agglomera- 
tion of separate communities. 

The “County Council,” which controls the whole area in a gen- 
eral way and for some specific purposes, has no voice in the direc- 
tion of local affairs—beyond establishing standards below which 
local work must not fall. 

The “City” of London occupies a central area covering only 
one square mile in the heart of the town. It has a night popula- 
tion of only about 37,000, but its day population is about eight 


times as large, while more than a million persons enter it on every 


week-day, and its street traffic is enormous, nearly a hundred 
thousand carriages entering it daily. Surrounding this on all 
sides are some forty independent parishes and districts, each with 
its own local Vestry or Board which directs all its local municipal 
affairs. The entire population of London is not far from five 
millions. There is no conspicuous dividing-line between the par- 
ishes; it is one great, solidly built town, with much uniformity of 
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appearance. It is only when one attempts to study its methods 
of public work that its composite character appears. 

The methods followed in the City are, in a general way, a type 
of the whole—varied in almost every case in minor details, to 
learn all of which would result in little valuable addtition to com- 
mon knowledge of street cleaning operations. I shall therefore 
confine my remarks mainly to what is done in the City. The 
work here is under the control of the 


“ 


Commissioners of Sewers,” 
whose engineer directs it. It includes street cleaning, street wa- 
tering and washing, dusting, and removal of trade refuse. The 
force employed in 1896 consisted of 200 men, 180 boys, and 99 


horses. There were used 79 vans, 16 water-wagons, with sweep- 


ing-machines, ete. 

The arrangement of the work is as follows: All of the streets 
are swept daily, and in hot weather the main thoroughfares are 
squeegeed two or three times a day. The boys constituting “the 
street orderly” system work on all the main streets, and on some 
of the secondary ones. ‘These active youngsters with their pans 
and brushes gather up the horse-droppings almost as they fall, 
emptying them into boxes fixed for the purpose at the edge of the 
sidewalk. They begin work at 7.30 a. m., and cease at 4.30 Pp. M. 
in winter, and at 5 p. M. in summer. On the more important 
streets they are kept at work three hours later, with excellent ef- 
fect. The sweeping, by hand and with machines, is done en- 
tirely at night, after eight o’clock, when carriage traffic is nearly 
over. It continues until eight or nine in the morning. The 
streets are thus subjected to almost continuous hand-cleansing. 
In addition to this, when the weather is suitable and when it is 
useful to do so, they are washed with the hose and jet. This 
must always be done late at night, when nearly all carriage traf- 
fic has ceased. 

The courts andalleys occupied by the poorer classes are cleaned 
every day by the manual forces, and from April to October they 
are washed two or three times a week. Some places are washed 
nearly every night throughout the year. About 25,000,000 gal- 
lons (United States) of water are used in this way. 
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The sidewalks are swept as occasion requires, and in hot 
weather they are cleaned with squeegees in the daytime. The 
collection of street sweepings, refuse and rubbish is very large, 
and is increasing, as is the cost of the work. In 1895 there were 
collected 30,812 loads of “street sweepings and slop,” and 41,821 
loads of house and trade refuse. ‘The total removal of the year 
averages 233 loads per day for six days in the week. The en- 
gineer reports, with regard to trade refuse, that the habit of 
throwing it “into the dust-bins or other receptacles which should 
be used only for the ashes and ordinary house refuse appears to 
be much on the increase, and if this continues it must add largely 
to the cost of collection and the difficulty of getting rid of it when 
collected. It never was contemplated that the Commission 
should remove trade refuse without being adequately paid for it. 
To do so is to benefit particular traders at the expense of the 
citizens generally.” 

I ask for this quotation the very thoughtful attention of those 
“traders” in New York who feel themselves greatly aggrieved if 
the city ash-carts are even slow or irregular in removing therefuse 
of their business. The complainers are always “tax-payers,” but 
they seem to disregard the rights of their fellow-citizens not to 
have their taxes saddled with the cost of other men’s business pro- 
cesses. 

The collections of all kinds are taken to a wharf on the south 
side of the Thames, where they are roughly sorted. What is val- 
uable as manure is boated away to the country. All else, after 
the salable refuse is culled out, is shot into a “ destructor,” or cre- 
mator. This apparatus works day and night throughout the 
year, save for fifteen to twenty days, when it is stopped for re- 


pairs and cleaning. By the last report it destroyed in the year 
23,117 loads (66 loads per day), leaving about 224 per cent. of 
“ashes and clinkers more or less hard but valueless, and for the 
removal of which the Commission had to pay.” 


As is the case in so many other places, the question of final dis- 
position is engaging the very serious attention of the authorities. 
In competition with concentrated fertilizers, street manure will 
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not bear distant transportation. As populations grow larger the 
increasing output adds to the difficulty, and there seems to be no 
escape from the requirement for the conversion of the material 
into an inoffensive product, by an inoffensive process, within a 
practicable distance of the point of production. 

English opinion seems to have become fixed on cremation as 
the only adequate means of relief. At the same time it is not yet 
shown that cremation can be carried on without giving rise to 
nuisance, or at least to annoyance. Mr. Codrington, engineering 
inspector of the Local Government Board, in his report of 1888 
as to twenty depots at which destructors had been erected, said: 
“Experience has shown that town refuse can be effectually burned 
in destructors and other furnaces without causing nuisance or of- 
fence at or about the works themselves,” but he adds that com- 
plaints are received of “fine dust, and sometimes of charred pa- 
per proceeding from the chimney and falling at some little dis- 
tance off,” also of “an offensive smell, which, under certain con- 
ditions of the atmosphere, can be recognized at some distance on 
the leeward side of the chimney.” If the chimney is built high 
enough to protect the immediate neighborhood, the annoyance 
is only carried to more distant points. The only thing that is 
clear about the whole matter is that municipalities will have to 
face a greatly increased outlay to protect the people against the 
results of the increased production of wastes which must be got 
rid of, and the cost of whose disposal advances in progressive ra- 
tio as the material to be dealt with grows greater. 

In 1893 the medical officer and the engineer of the London 
County Council made a report on “dust-destructors’—‘“dust” be- 
ing the English for all manner of household wastes. It was cal- 
culated that the yearly quantity collected amounts to “about 260 
tons per 1,000 of the population. This would be about 1,300,000 
tons for all London, or about 580 pounds for each person.* 

The analysis of the material shows that it contains about 8 per 
cent. (or 104,000 tons) of what would be salable in New York, 


including paper, bottles, broken glass, tin cans, bones, rags, and 


*The annual output in New York is not far from 1,250 pounds per person. 
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metals. No account is here made of wood, rubber shoes, leather 
shoes, hats, corks, strings, and some other trifles which are culled 
for sale by the “scow-trimmers” of New York. 

At depots where cremation is not in use the method of hand- 
ling 1s essentially the same as that described by Dr. Ballard in his 
report to the Medical Officer of the Local Government Board in 
1878, which is briefly as follows: 

The dust is dumped in the yard, where men and boys proceed 
to sort it, dragging the heap over with forks and rakes, collecting 
the bones, rags, etc. These are assorted into heaps and baskets. 
What is left is sifted to recover the bits of unburned coal. “The 
sifting is performed usually by women who sit on or close to the 
heaps, having one or more baskets by their side and a riddle in 
their hands. A shovelful from the heap is shaken in the riddle, 
and the ashes and dust having passed through, wnat remains on 
the riddle is examined, and bones, potatoes, bits of iron, etc., not 
removed by the first dragging process are picked out.” The coal 
and coke are thrown on a separate heap. Hesays: “The sorting 
process is a degrading occupation. The women employed are 
often seen covered almost to the waist with refuse, and they con- 
tinually inhale into their lungs air polluted by the surrounding 
accumulations of dust.” Large heaps of material are almost al- 
ways to be found in the contractors’ yards. The removal by 
barge on which London is so dependent, is often interrupted by 
ice; the cargoes taint the air along the banks of the canals, and 
even when they reach their destination the question of rendering 
them innocuous is still unanswered. The natural solution is to 
shoot the stuff “in some sparsely inhabited district where public 
opinion is not strong enough effectually to resent its being depos- 
ited.” This was written nearly twenty years ago, and the case 
has grown worse year by year. 

The report of 1893 says: “The merit of the destructor is, how- 
ever, in a sense, the main drawback to its popularity. The old 
system enjoys the great advantage that it quickly removes all 
cause of offence from general view, and few persons trouble them- 
selves about the railway siding or the canal wharf or the shoot in 
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the country. The destructor, if it is to establish the claim that it 
deals with the refuse from the outset, must be situated near in- 
habited houses, and its chimney cannot fail to excite attention. 
Again, if the destructor causes nuisance, it will mainly affect 
those living at a considerable distance from it, and thus it excites 
opposition not of the inhabitants of houses in the poorer districts, 
which presumably exist in the neighborhood of the depot, but of 
the richer and much more critical population living half a mile 
ora mile away. It thus happens that while few complaints are 
received concerning crude forms of furnace with short chimney 
shafts such as are found in many dust-yards, and are used some- 
times merely for burning paper, sometimes for dealing with veg- 
etable refuse and ordinary house dust, considerable objection is 
made to much more perfect appliances furnished with lofty chim- 
ney shafts.” The final conclusion is that every appliance should 
be of the best, and should be carefully worked and managed, 
“and under these conditions we think that the destruction of 
refuse by fire may be effected with success and without the pro- 
duction of nuisance.” 

The “City” is more important than any other single district of 
London; but it will not be without interest to refer briefly to the 
parish of Paddington, which has its disposal works on the basin 
of a canal connecting with the system by which the northern part 
of London is served, and whence barges are sent into the country. 

Paddington wharf was suggested to me as a good point to visit, 
because it has not only the depot of the parish itself, but also the 
works of two contractors who clean the parishes of St. George 
(Hanover Square), St. James, and Marylebone. Simple ma- 
chinery supplemented by hand-labor is used in the sorting. At 
the Paddington depot, which is well paved and drained and well 
kept, twenty-seven hands are employed, about half of the num- 
ber being women. The work is carried on under cover. During 
the year (’95-6) 27,445 loads of dust were collected. The weekly 
range of loads was from 383 to 663. There were abstracted from 
this, 3134 (gross) tons of salable material, as follows: Coal, ‘ 


tons; bones, 55 tons; rags, 144 tons; iron, 60 tons; various other 


metals, 44 tons; white glass, 14 tons; colored glass, 36 tons. 
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The scrapings and sweepings from the streets are shot directly 
into the boats. “Slop” from wet streets goes first into a sort of 
cage, from which the dirty ooze runs into the canal, the more 
solid residue being boated away at a cost, including carting, boat- 
ing and unloading, of 47 cents per ton. 

At the contractors’ wharves the same conditions prevail, but 
there was rather less neatness of management. No statistics were 
to be had concerning their operations. They are under control 
of the Vestry as to matters of nuisance. 

The collection of dust in Paddington was, until recently, made 
only when a card with the letter D was exposed in the window, 
but the County Council now enforces a by-law requiring the san- 
itary authority of the parish to “cause to be removed not less fre- 
quently than once in every week the house refuse produced on 


the premises.” 


The Medical Officer says that the system appears 
to work very satisfactorily, but at an increased cost. 

The street-cleaning is carried out by gangs of sweepers, with 
horse-machines for scraping and sweeping. Main thoroughfares 
and important streets are swept daily, especially those paved with 
wood. Other streets of less traffic are swept two or three times a 
week. Slippery pavements are sanded, especially in frosty 
weather. 

The general appearance of the streets in London as to cleanli- 
ness is much the same as that in New York so far as its more im- 
portant thoroughfares are concerned. There is about the same 
amount of littering with paper and other refuse. The less im- 
portant streets, which are swept only twice or thrice a week, are 


not so clean as ours, which are all swept at least once every day. 


But the pavement of such streets in London is much better. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Birmingham is a great, fine, duil, humdrum town, with about 
one-quarter of the population of New York. So it must strike 
the visitor who comes to it fresh from the greater Continente! 
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cities and from London. To the student of municipal adminis- 
tration it reveals a perfection of system, of executive complete- 
ness, and of economy which, if his standards have been formed 
in America, is simply amazing. It is well kept in all respects; 
yet the total appropriation for its Department of Public Works, 
including maintenance and all repairs of roadways, street clean- 
ing, the disposal of wastes, the care of the sewers, flushing and 
street-sprinkling, all stable expenses, including renewal of plant 
and stock, public lighting, and providing and maintaining of 
urinals, etc., etc., for the year 1896-7, is, after crediting certain 
items of income, only $503,000. This result is possible only be- 
cause of the perfect business management of all city affairs. Such 
economy will never be possible here so long as “politics” has any- 
thing whatever to do with our municipal administration. Natur- 
ally the lower rate of wages in England accounts for much of the 
saving, but the rate there is only about fifty per cent. less than it 
is here, and, at most, the payment of our wages would not raise 
the total outlay as above to more than $800,000. 

The work in the streets, including repairs of pavement and 
macadam, sweeping and removal of sweepings, and all sprink- 
lings, employs about 400 men (who work 54 hours per week) and 
about 160 horses. The gang-leaders are paid from $6 to $7 per 
week, drivers get from $5.50 to $6, and sweepers, $5.25. Se- 
lected men of this force do the road-repairing, being paid, in addi- 
tion to their regular wages, a price by the piece for this work. 

There are about 250 miles of street, of which about 40 miles 
are swept daily, 100 miles thrice a week, 100 miles twice a week, 
and 10 miles once a week. 

There is one chief (Road-Surveyor) over the whole work, who 
is paid $2,500 per year, and six district foremen, who get nearly 
$600 per year. 

Most of the more important streets are paved with wood. This 
becomes very slippery, and it is regularly sanded with a crushed 
“grit,” having some fragments of broken quartz or flint as large 
as peas and hazel-nuts. This is spread from a cart with a shovel, 
and the men who do this work are so expert that they can make 
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an effective covering of the whole street (30 to 45 feet wide) with 
the use of only one load to the mile. In Fifth avenue, last win- 
ter, the contractor was restricted to the use of four loads per 
block, which would be 80 loads to the mile. There is no record 
of the amount used, but there is a vivid recollection in the De- 
partment of Street Cleaning that it was enormous. Probably the 
day is not distant when we shall have to sand at least our asphalt 
streets, and it is a comfort to know that the quantity of sand used 
need not constitute an embarrassment to the work of cleaning. 
It is to be hoped, too, that the example of Birmingham may be 
heeded by the managers of our street railways, which are now 
sanded with a wonderfully lavish hand. 

Birmingham has a very large proportion of macadamized road- 
way, and it is of most excellent quality, well made, and constantly 
kept in repair. The work is done by the city’s own force, and 
nothing is shirked. In minor streets the macadam is 21 feet 
wide. It is 4 inches higher at the centre than at the edges. The 
material is 20 inches deep. The bed is graded to a true form, 
and is rolled. The bottom layer, 8 inches thick, consists of damp 
ashes rolled. On this is placed an 8-inch layer of gravel or 
broken slag, also rolled. This is covered with “ragstone” or gran- 


ite crushed to pass through a 24-inch ring; this is rolled dry. This 
is covered with a “binding” of crushed grit, which is rolled in wet, 


but not too wet, and is worked into the stone as thoroughly as 
possible. This makes a capital road, which is easily cleaned by 
scraping, and by sweeping with the birch broom. 

The most interesting part of the cleaning work of this city is 
that which has to do with the disposal of its wastes. Only about 
one-half of its population is supplied with water-closets. The 
other half still use out-of-door “eonveniences.” These are sup- 
plied with “pans,” which are regularly removed. There are about 
36,000 of these. They are cylindrical in shape, 18 inches in 
diameter, and 15 inches deep. Household slops are not emptied 
into them. The pans are removed once a week. The removal 
is at night, from 10 rp. m. to S a.m. They are covered with 
closely fitting covers, and are carried in closed vans, which take 
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18 at a time, and which have a receptacle at the tail end, into 
which ash-tub refuse is emptied. The average weight of a van, 
when fully loaded, is about 8,500 pounds. 

There are three well-equipped yards, adjacent to canals, to 
which the pans are taken. One of these I visited. The van 
starts out from the yard with 18 clean pans, which are left in the 
privies from which the used ones are removed. On returning to 
the yard the pans are emptied into tanks, and are then turned 
over to the washers, who see that each van is supplied with clean 
pans to take out. The vans make from three to five journeys a 
night. This collection employs 61 horses and 122 men. 

For the collection of dry refuse from shops and from houses 
which are furnished with water-closets (where no pans are used) 
33 horses and 66 men are employed. This work is done in the 
daytime. The total weight of the dry refuse collected is about 
35,000 tons per year. In the emptying of ash-pits on private 
premises, of which a considerable number still remain, 40 horses 
and 74 men are employed. The material thus collected amounts 
to about 50,000 tons in the year. Much of this is valueless as 
manure, less than 20,000 tons being used. 

The making of fertilizers is an important part of the work. 
The dry refuse is screened in rotating screens, which separate the 
fine ash from the coarser parts, from which tin cans, broken 
crockery, etc., are picked out by hand. Rags are not saved. Part 
of the fine ash is mixed as an absorbent with the contents of the 
pans, and is sold as manure, being run from the mixing-machines 
directly into boats. The demand for this is decreasing, as con- 
centrated fertilizers are gaining in favor with farmers. 

The combustible material, including garbage, is burned in de- 
structors, or cremating-furnaces, of which the city has about 50 


in operation. The heat of these furnaces generates steam, which 


is used to evaporate the moisture of the pan-contents, making a 
concentrated manure, and to furnish power to drive the mixing- 
machinery, ete. The refuse passed through the furnaces is re- 
duced to about 30 per cent. of its original weight. The clinker 
produced is employed for various purposes. Much is used by 
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builders for concrete and mortar. It is also extensively used in 
road-making. As it is entirely free from offensive matter, it can 
be used without objection for filling low lands, for building roads, 
ete. The quantity burned in each furnace is given as 364 tons 
per week (132 hours). 

So much of the pan-contents as is not mixed with ashes and so 
sold is manufactured into a highly concentrated manure by evap- 
oration. The raw material is emptied into tanks, where it is 
treated with sulphuric acid to fix the ammonia against evapora- 
tion. From these it is run into other tanks over the drying-ma- 
chines. These contain pipes, which carry the vapors from the 
driers. The exhaust steam from the engines is similarly utilized, 
raising the contents of the tanks to near the boiling-point. 

The steam-jacketed drying-machines consist of cylinders 8 feet 
in diameter and 13 feet long. Fach has a hollow shaft, through 
which steam passes. They are also provided with revolving arms 
for stirring the contents and preventing them from forming into 
lumps. Suitable scrapers prevent the collection of drying mat- 
ters on the surfaces. The foul vapor of the machines is arrested 
in a Liebig condenser. The water of condensation passes to the 
sewer in a nearly inodorous condition, and the gases are passed 
through the fire. After evaporation, the dried material is 
ground in a mill. 

The working charge of the machine is 16 tons, and the dry 
manure resulting weighs about 14 tons. From 800 to 1,000 tons 
are produced each year. It sells for about $30 per ton. 

By the statistics of 1892, the total refuse collected was 185,200 
tons (of 2,240 pounds). This was disposed of as follows: 

Tons. 
£4 * -secealimamdltnlibamneannenina "7 51b 


BUSMOE Gh TUTMRGES. 2 cccccccsecccccccecccccocesecsocesovcece 74,243 
Manure sold, or wasted at dumps 86,689 


The city owns and operates 34 canal-boats. None of the work 
is done by contract. It is found that under business manage- 
ment the agents of the administration can secure the greatest 
economy. 
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The items of receipts referred to in the early part of this paper 
do not include the sale of fertilizers. No reference to this is 
made in the annual estimates of the department. It is probably, 
like our own receipts from “scow-trimming,” paid into the Gen- 
eral Fund. 

The chief lesson to be learned from Birmingham—and its 
methods are duplicated in English towns generally—is the lesson 
of non-political, non-shirking, and non-poor-man-coddling busi- 
ness management of public affairs. It shows us that a depart- 
ment of public works should not be a department of charities, and 
that—aside from proper and generous public charity—the money 
of the tax-payer should be used with the same care and economy 
that are so imperatively necessary to the successful management 
of private works. 

A word of explanation is proper as to the “poor-man” element 
of the problem, and it applies to the question of public wages as 
well. The sympathies of all must be moved by the needs of the 
pauper class. The class that is obliged to work at hard labor is 
the happiest class in the community when it has employment, 
and sympathy for it should be limited to its fears for a rainy day, 
and to its unsatisfied laudable ambition to get ahead in the world. 
All must desire security and relief for the one and advancement 
for the other. The best way to secure these is through the gen- 
eral prosperity of the community. This cannot be advanced by 
favoring a special few who are lucky enough to get a place on 
the city pay-roll, at the cost of the multitude who have to pay the 
shot. Fair wages for honest work is all that a wise and beneficent 
government can properly give to any man from the public purse 
—unless he is a pauper who must be kept from suffering. Too 
good a chance for the poor man only crowds the ranks with those 
who flock in from abroad, and makes life all the harder for those 
with whom they come into competition. 





NEW YORK AND BRUSSELS COMPARED. 


BRUSSELS. 


New York has about ten times the population of Brussels and 
about six times the amount of street to be cleaned. The cost of 
street cleaning in New York is $3,000,000; in Brussels it is 
$100,000 (500,000 francs). The cost per person of the popula- 
tion here is about $1.50; there it is about 50 cents. The cost per 
mile here is about $7,000; there it is $1,350. Wages here are 
$2 per day; there they are 50 cents per day. 

Disregarding wages and making the comparison by day’s work, 
we find that in New York the working force equals 54 men per 
mile of street, while the Brussels force is 4 6-10 men per mile. 

The work in Brussels is excellently well done, and the whole 
administration is good. It is all under the control of one Direc- 
tor, Mr. Smeyen, who has organized the entire service, and who 
has won great credit for it. The work comprises: 

1. The sweeping of all the streets and public places, and the 
cleansing of the outlying park, “Le Bois de la Cambre.” 

2. The removal of all sweepings and house wastes. 

3. Street-sprinkling, and the flushing of streets, alleys and 
courts. 

. The cleansing of sewer inlets. 
5. The care of urinals. 
. Disinfection on the public highways. 
. The collection and removal of the wastes of the abattoir and 
of the fish-market. 
8. The removal of snow and ice. 


9. The sale of the collections for fertilizing, or their removal 


to a depot some four miles from the city, on the canal to the 
Scheldt. 


10. The administration of the personnel of the service, the 
manufacture and maintenance of carts, tools, etc., the purchase 
of horses and forage, etc. 

N. B.—It is forbidden to discharge any street sweepings into 
the sewer. 

The department dates back to 1560, when the wastes of the 
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town were deposited at the point now occupied by the main de- 
pot. Since 1853 the work has been greatly improved and sys- 
tematized. 

The present station and the canal basin were completed in 
1865. Formerly the street cleaning was done by a contractor, 
who paid the city for the privilege, selling the manure, etc., on 
his own account. The city received 6,960 francs in 1836, the 
amount increasing, until in 1846 it reached 26,940 francs. Later 
the work was taken in hand by the city, and the profit reached 
75,505 frances in 1856. The construction and use of sewers soon 
reduced the amount of night-soil to be collected and sold, and as 
the sanitary condition improved, the financial returns fell off. 
The people, too, became more and more exacting in the matter of 
complete sweeping and better sprinkling, so that in 1858 there 
was a net outlay of 11,950 francs, which by 1865 had grown to 
102,000 francs. This led the Council to let out the work for an 
annual payment by the city of 81,000 frances. 

Experience showed that this was not a good plan. There was 
a perfect “ deluge ” of reclamations and of complaints of bad ser- 
vice, and public dissatisfaction became so great that in 1871 the 
city again undertook the work on its own account, with the satis- 
factory results that have continued until this day. 

The limited size of the city allows the concentration of all the 
main appliances of the service at one point, the Quai de la 
Voierie, near the Custom-house, in the northwest part of the city. 
A large basin has been formed in connection with the canal, and 
the buildings of the department are separated from this by a 
broad esplanade. The carts, wagons, sweeping-machines and wa- 
ter-carts are stored in the building. There is stabling for the 80 
horses used, the necessary storage-room and shops, and a “ de- 
structor” recently built on the English model. There are resi- 
dences and offices for the Director and his staff, and the whole es- 
tablishment has the well-kept air of a military post. Eight iron 
canal-bots constitute the removal fleet. These are loaded from 
the carts along the esplanade. The refuse is picked over by the 
men themselves, and they are allowed to sell what they cull out 
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for their own account. The sweeping of the streets is done 
mainly by hand, with the occasional accessory use of sweeping- 
machines, which work only at night. The city is divided into 
eleven sections, and the outlying park forms a twelfth. Each 
section has its Supervisor, who is responsible for all details of its 
work to the Director, who is in turn accountable to the Magis- 
trate of Public Works. 

The Supervisors work in accordance with certain general regu- 
lations, but they are allowed much discretion as to methods, as 
the conditions to be met are very various. 

The work of sweeping, sprinkling, flushing and disinfection be- 
gins at four in summer and at five in winter. It continues, ac- 
cording to needs, until three or four in the afternoon. A half- 
hour is allowed for breakfast, and an hour for the mid-day meal. 
On Sunday, work ceases at eleven. The sweepers work in groups 
on the heaviest part of the work during the first two hours of the 
day. 

At six in summer and at seven in winter the collection with the 
carts begins. ‘The groups of sweepers are then broken up; about 
seventy of them are detailed to help the drivers to load their 
carts, and the others repair to their appointed routes, which they 
care for during the rest of the day. Some of them sprinkle the 
main streets, the boulevards and the roads of the Bois de la Cam- 
bre with the hose and jet. The streets are sprinkled throughout 
the day with water-carts. 

For the collection of house wastes the city is divided into sixty- 
eight routes, each having its own cart, which makes two or three 
trips, according to distance. The carts take up the sweepings ae 
they go. They are very large, and the loads average 2 4-10 cubie 
yards, which is about one-half more than the New York load. 
The house collections are finished about ten or eleven o’clock, ex- 
cept on Fridays and Saturdays, when they may last a couple of 
hours longer. 

The sprinkling of the streets is mainly done by drivers selected 


from among those who have cleaned up their routes. In dry 


weather the sweepers sprinkle with the hose the spaces which 
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they are tosweep. ‘This early sprinkling, the flushing of gutters, 
and the washing of courts, make it possible to delay the use of the 
water-carts until somewhat late in the day. It is estimated that 
from April to September one million gallons of water are used 
daily for the street service. 

In each section one man has the care of the urinals; he is also 
charged with the disinfection of all places in his section which 
require such treatment. 

The removal of the detritus of the abattoir and of the fish- 
market is, as far as possible, done at night, with covered wagons 
specially constructed for the purpose. 

Concerning the removal of snow and ice, as I had no occasion 
to see its actual performance, I translate all that is said about it 
in the Director’s memorandum of the service: 

“To effect the prompt disappearance of snow, its melting is se- 
cured with the aid of salt, containing at least ninety per cent. of 
chloride of sodium. This salt costs about four dollars per ton. 

“The use of salt has sometimes been criticised. Its use in Brus- 
sels is justified by its economy, and also because the city has in its 
territory not a single place where the snow taken from the streets 
could be piled; it would all have to be dumped into the covered 
river (la Senne) which lies under the central boulevards. Four- 
teen man-holes for this purpose have been built in the arch. The 
extraordinary work that has to be done in time of snow is thie 
subject of a special organization, conforming to the depth of the 
fall. On such occasions the administration gathers all men out 
of work who are capable of holding a shovel or a broom. These 
are very numerous at this season of the year.” 

The collected wastes are offered for sale as manure at a tariff 
of prices fixed by the Administration of the Commune. It is 
mainly sent out in boats. What fails to find a purchaser is sent 
about four miles out on the canal and deposited on city property 
at Shaerbeek. 

Assorted sweepings are offered “free on board” cars at Schaer- 
beek for forty cents per ton. Its agricultural value, by analysis. 
is two or three times this price. Another notice informs those 
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who live in the city or its suburbs that the department will fur- 
nish the same material by the cart-load at their residences; and 
that itis an “excellent manure for lawns, vegetable gardens, 
pleasure gardens and green-houses.” The price is according to 
distance—the minimum being eighty cents per ton. The sales 
in 1894 amounted to $11,330, which was 12 per cent. of the net 
expense of the street cleaning service. 

The authorities of Brussels have paid much attention to the 
question of cremation, to be applied not only to garbage and other 
offensive matters, but to the whole mass of material collected by 
the department. A commission was sent to England in 1887 to 
examine the methods there in use. They reported in favor of the 
adoption of the system then working at Leeds, this to be applied 
to all the wastes in times of epidemic. In the absence of this con- 
dition, only so much would be cremated as could not be sold. 

The conclusions of the commission were the subject of a long 
discussion in 1891, and were adopted by a vote of 17 to 4. 

The report of 1894 describes the installation of two furnaces 
built together, having a combined length of 374 feet, a width of 
144 feet, and a height of 134 feet. These furnaces stand near 
the stables on the north side of the yard, opposite to the weigh- 
bridge. They are found to answer a good purpose, and they are 
to be added to until capacity is secured sufficient for the incinera- 
tion of the entire output in time of need. 

A careful examination of the street cleaning organization of 
Brussels produces the impressions of great completeness and of 
most careful and successful administration. It is, taken all in all, 
the best thing of its kind that I found during my investigations. 
The reason for its success is not far to seek. It is the result of 
that “aristocracy in official affairs” that our politicians are wont 
to decry when they discuss civil service reform. It is due to the 
fact that every man in the service is assured of the stability of his 
position, and is safe in devoting his entire thought and energy to 
his work. “Rotation in office” and “the expiration of his term of 
appointment” do not disturb him. He need only do his work 
well and faithfully, and his future is assured. He is very ill 
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paid from our stand-point, but he can live comfortably on his 
pay, and he is well cared for and well thought of. 

The benefit fund of the department in 1894 received from its 
members $1,272, the city added $1,228, and other receipts 
swelled the total to $2,837. 

It paid to those who were sick, $1,970; doctors’ fees, $343; 


nOn 


medicine and surgery, $330; funeral expenses, $58; special aid to 
workmen, $91; expenses, $7.60—in all, $2,799.60. 

“N. B.—The delegates of the workmen have had four meetings 
in the year 1894, in which they have been able to assure them- 
selves that no expense foreign to the aims of the institution has 


been carried into the account.” 


MUNICH. 


The only remaining places visited concerning which it seems 
to be worth while to give an account are Munich, Cologne, Turin 
and Genoa. 


The work in Munich is noticeable chiefly for its negative quali- 


ties. The streets are kept in very fair condition, mainly by con- 


tractors, the city doing the work on asphalt streets—a limited 
area—and charging the cost to the property-owners. As a rule, 
nearly the whole service that is performed by the Department of 
Street Cleaning in New York is in Munich done by contractors 
employed and paid by private individuals. The street railway 
companies clean their own tracks and the space between the rails. 
This is done, and very well done, by sturdy young women. They 
wore, last summer, no distinctive dress, but were distinguished by 
a uniform straw hat. 

Several regulations from the Police Ordinances of Munich 
will be interesting: 
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PoticeE Orpinances* RetativE to Kereprinac STREETS IN A 
CLEAn ConpirIon. 


“Section 3. 
“Tt is prohibited to throw building material and bricks into 
“the streets and thereby to raise dust. 
“ Whenever the first is inevitable, in the case of the tearing 


“down of buildings, the torn down material must be freely 
“flowed with water. 


“Section 4. 
“Freshly skinned or tanned hides and any and all kinds of 


“things which cause a bad odor or are repulsive to the eye shall 
“not be exhibited in streets or near public places or parks. 


“Section 5. 

“ All matter likely to spread a bad odor or to dirty the streets 

“must be kept in well-closed receptacles until called for; gory 
“substances as well must be removed in the same manner. 


* 


“ Section 11. 


“Tn cases when the streets, etc., may have been soiled through 
“the loading or unloading of goods and materials, as coal, turf, 
“sand, or littered with broken crockery or spilling of liquids, 
“and in general in all cases when the streets have been badly 
“soiled, they must be immediately cleaned again, especially in 


“the last mentioned instances. 
“ Section 15. 


“With reference to Section 11, the Police have 
“the power to request that whoever littered the streets shall 
“remove the dirt caused by them.” 





* In the Police Ordinances a special section makes property-owners and their 
representatives liable for the infringement of any regulations regarding the hand- 
ling and disposition of refuse. 
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COLOGNE. 


Cologne was agreat surprise to me. I remembered its condition 
twenty-five years ago, and had had very little occasion to notice it 
since. I found it scrupulously clean—cleaner than any other 
place that I saw in Europe, not only in its central show parts, but 
in its outlying and more obscure quarters as well. My earlier ob- 
servation had recalled Coleridge’s lines: 


The river Rhine, it is well known, 
Doth wash your city of Cologne; 

But tell me, nymphs! what power divine 
Shall henceforth wash the river Rhine? 


The “thousand and one stenches” for which the old city was 
noted have disappeared, and eau de Cologne no longer suggests a 
misnomer. ‘The details of the method of work are similar to 
those of other Continental cities, and very similar to our own. 
The people seem to be well trained. Respect for the cleanliness 
of the streets has become a second nature. There is very little 
littering with paper and trash, receptacles are not set out long in 
advance of the arrival of the carts, and all of the details of the 


work and of the regulations by which it is directed are well 
thought out, well administered by the officials, and well received 
by the population. 

The following details from the report of the Division of Street 
Cleaning of Cologne will be of interest in showing the manner 
in which each man is made responsible for a certain portion of 
the work:* 


“4. Rorr-Catt. 


“Two men in charge of the sprinkling machine must report 
“to the Inspector at the station-house at 9.30 p. m.; the rest of 
“the force, with their carts, must report only at 10.45 p. m. 
“The Inspector orders the men to stand in a row in order to 
inspect their uniforms. He calls the roll and makes entries in 
the record-book concerning the men reporting or those absent 
with or without leave, or for cause of illness. 


“ 


“ 


“ 





* This method of detailing certain experienced men, in rotation, for each particular 
subdivision of the work, seems to be generally followed in Continental cities. 
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“Two men in charge of the sprinkling machine are fitted out 
“with leather aprons and a sutticient number of sprinkling cans. 
“They start off at 9.30; the sweeping machines start next at 10 
“o’elock. ‘The Inspector regulates the work as follows: 

“2 men sprinkle the sidewalks. 
“4 men sweep the sidewalks (2 men on each side). 
“ 2 men sweep the gutters, one on each side. 
6 men shall cart the sweepings together in piles (3 men 
“on each side of the street). 
“2 foremen and the rest of the men to put the sweepings 
“in piles. 

“One-half of the men to clean the right and the other half to 
“clean the left sides of the respective streets. 

“The men are ordered in turn to the different kinds of work. 
“The men in charge of the sprinkling machines are changed 
“around every day; the men who shall be on this particular duty 
“are informed of the fact that they shall have to report for this 
“duty on the following evening. The men in charge of the 
“carting are relieved every three days. The latter again take 
“the work in turns, so that each of the three men shall have to 
“take a push-cart during one of the three nights.” 

“Foremen excepted, all men shall in equal turns be ordered to 
“heavy duty, such as sprinkling and carting of the sweepings; 
‘the most reliable men of the force shall have charge of the 
“cleaning of the sidewalks. 

“When the men are fitted out with the necessary tools and 
“have been instructed as to their respective work, they draw up 
“in troops and march off in closed ranks under the guidance of 
“the Assistant Inspector, who takes them to the place where the 
“work shall begin. He must have care to have the gang move 


“on the roadway instead of walking along on the sidewalks. 


“ SPRINKLING. 


“Description, handling and work concerning the shower 


“Turbine watering carts. 
“A. Description. 
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~“ B. Management of the Carts. 

“CO, The work (Extracts). 

“ In sprinkling streets and sidewalks the drivers of the sprink- 
‘ling carts shall observe a fixed route, and the sprinkling must 
‘be done in a sufiicient manner to prevent the sweeping ma- 


> 


‘chines, which follow the carts, from raising any dust, and the 
‘oldest of the men in charge of the watering cart shall in every 
‘case be held responsible for the sprinkling of all streets without 
‘exception. Streets or lanes that are too narrow to permit the 
‘ passage of the carts must be sprinkled with hand cans. 
“ Molestation of the public in the streets, by means of sprink- 
ling water on them out of carts or cans, is strictly prohibited, 


‘and involves punishment. Any persons that may be in the 


‘ passage of the men must be warned with a distinct call of ‘Take 
‘care!’ and they have to be politely invited to make room. 


d 


“ During day-time the sprinkling is done from 7 to 12 o’clock 
“in the forenoon and from 2 to 7 o’clock in the afternoon, unless 
‘rain should rended the sprinkling unnecessary. 

“The men in charge of each respective watering cart must be 
‘careful to sprinkle the streets in their full width and without 
‘any loss of time. 

“ Drivers as well as all the men must be neatly dressed and the 
‘horses must be in good trim. 


“THe CLEANING OF SIDEWALKS. 


“The men who are detailed to clean the sidewalks shall each 
“be fitted out with a special broom, adopted for this purpose. 
“ Whenever sticky, viscous matter may cover the sidewalks (as is 
“ especially the case in Spring and Autumn), the men are to be 

furnished with brooms and scrapers in order to remove said 
* matter. 

“ India rubber scrapers are to be used in rainy weather. 

“The Inspector shall give instructions to the effect that these 

men, ordered to sidewalk duty, precede those who have charge 
“ of the piling up of sweepings; the distance between these two 
“ gangs must not, however, be excessive, as that would render 
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“the supervision a difficult matter. Sidewalks must be thor- 
“oughly cleaned and special attention must be given to the clean- 
“ing of house-lines along the walks and all corners around ad- 
“vancing stoop-lines and pillars. These corners must be care- 
“fully cleaned of all dirt. Special precaution must be had that 
“no dirt be swept into cellar openings or into show windows that 
“may be situated below or beyond the regular house-lines. These 
*men shall also give an extra sweeping to the street-crossings be- 
“tween the sidewalks that have already been swept by the sweep- 
‘ing machines. 


“Tre Prune or SWEEPINGS. 


“The men ordered to this work shall pile into little heaps, dis- 
“tant one from the other by about 20 feet, the border of sweep- 
“ings left by the sweeping machines. Places that have not been 
‘touched by the broom of the machine, such as holes between the 
“paving stones and the street-car tracks, shall be swept by the 
“men who have to form the heaps. Narrow streets and lanes 
“that cannot be swept by machinery must be all hand-swept. The 
‘spacings between the paving blocks on particularly filthy streets 

be swept over again in a line at right angles to the direc- 
“tion of the street, so as to direct the dirt toward the gutters. 

“This has also to be done regularly every day on cab-stands in 
“order to remove the manure from between the rifts, as this can- 
‘not sufficiently be accomplished by machinery. 


“THe CLEANING OF GUTTERS. 


“Two men, one for each side of the street, are instructed to 
follow the route taken by the pilers, and to clean each his re- 


“spective gutter down to the bottom from all dirt and slush 


“which he adds to the sweepings already piled up in heaps. 
“Care must be taken during rainy weather to prevent the 

“slush from running into the catch-basins. Any one who shali 
deliberately sweep any dirt or slush into said basins or into the 

“airshafts of the sewers will be irremissibly punished. Inspec- 


‘tors and foremen must immediately report any such violation. 
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“Toe Work Done With Pusu-Carts. 


“ One of the two men having charge of a push-cart shall con- 
“duct the same; the other man is provided with a shovel (with 
“a short handle) and a small hand-broom. 


“These men shall put the little sweeping heaps into the push- 


“cart and cart them away to some distance and dump them so as 
“to form larger heaps. ‘These increased dirt-piles must be de- 
“ posited on the roadways at well-lighted places, where they will 
not hamper the traffic, and, as far as possible, they should be put 
on the same spots always, in order that the horse-cart drivers 


“ 
“ 


who have to cart them away, may stop always at the same 
“known places. Under no circumstances shall these piles be de- 
“ posited near street-crossings, and never nearer to a catch-basin 
“than 3 or 4 yards distant. 


“Tre Horse-Cart SERVICE. 


“The dirt piled up by the push-carts or deposited in special 
“ pits is carted away by the horse-carts and carried off to the 
“respective dumping grounds. The Inspector keeps record of 
“the time and number of trips made by the different carts and 
“ shall report accordingly.” 

TURIN. 

Turin is very little behind Cologne in any respect. Its de 
partment is well organized, and here at last we found a distinctive 
street cleaner’s uniform, regularly worn and regularly inspected, 
and kept in good order. In winter the men wear high-crowned 
felt hats; in summer their hats, of the same shape, were of mixed 
straw, producing a light brownish effect. The uniform is of a 
striped blue and white cotton goods, rather heavy, and rather 
given to fade under washing and exposure to the sun, but very 
good withal. The men trundle heavy hand-carts, after the man- 
ner of Vienna and Budapest, and the systems of collection and 
removal of sweepings are much the same. ‘Turin covers a large 
area, and is the centre of an active traffic, which brings many 
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horses and mules into the city, in addition to the cavalry and artil- 
lery regiments stationed there. The ordinary work is done by 
one superintendent, eight foremen, 84 special sweepers, 100 ordi- 
nary sweepers, and such a number of auxiliary sweepers as the 
work of the moment may require. ‘These are usually needed 
only in emergencies. The pay of the superintendent is 60 cents 
per day; of the foremen, 50 cents; of the special sweepers, 45 
cents, and of all others, 40 cents. ‘The requirements for admis- 
sion to the department are a knowledge of reading and writing, 
and age between 20 and 30 years, robust health, and a certificate 
of good character. The men are retired at the age of 40. Pro- 
motions are made for merit or by seniority. The most striking 
feature of the work in this city is its very low cost. The popula- 
tion was given to me as 340,000. Yet the whole expense of the 
department is only 532,500 lire (about $96,000). This is di- 
vided as follows: 


The Chief Inspector 2,600 lire. 
Sweeping and carting ” 
Sprinkling nit 
Tools and material 5 = 
The removal of snow and ice = 


There are in the city and its suburbs about 8,600 horses and 
mules. 

The following extracts are taken from the “ Regulations for 
“Removing Snow, adopted by the City of Turin in 1860, and 
“still remaining in force:” 


“ UnIFoRMs. 
“ The Sweepers, upon being admitted to service, shall be pro- 
“vided with a uniform, of which they shall take great care.” 
“ Doris. 


“The Sweepers shall execute, with attention and care, what- 
“ever work is assigned to them by their superiors. There will 


“be assigned to them a fixed area of surface upon which they 
“will work. The allotment of surface thus provided for may, 
“however, be changed according to the exigencies of the ser- 


“ vice.” 
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“ Hours or Work. 


“The hours of work shall be those established by the Munie- 
ipal Council at its session of January 11, 1894, with such 
change between 5 o’clock in the morning and 8 o’clock in the 
‘evening as may be required by the season of the year, with the 
‘ following times of rest, namely: Two hours for dinner and a 
half-hour for each of the other repasts between the 16th of 
‘ April and the 1st of October. An hour and a half for dinner 
“and a half-hour for the one other repast between the 1st of 


‘October and the 15th of April.” 


“ HoLipays. 


“ Absence from work during the afternoons of holidays will 
be granted to a number of men, not to exceed one-half the 
force, or even to a smaller proportion, if the exigencies of the 
service shall require.” 


“ PROMOTIONS. 


“Promotion shall be made for merit and seniority. ‘The 
selections of the Chiefs, Sub-Chiefs, detailed men shall be 
made, however, altogether with regard to the ability displayed 
in the conduct of the work by them. 


“The Extra Sweepers shall be appointed to the regular force 
“altogether by seniority, upon which occasion they shall be sub- 
“mitted to a second medical examination, and those then found 
“ ineapable shall be dismissed.” 

The regulations covering the removal of snow and ice specially 
divide the city into districts, and each district is further sub- 
divided into sections. There is a detail of employees made for 
each section. The snow force is held in readiness from the 
beginning of November, as per these regulations: 

“ Arr. 9. At the beginning of November all dispositions must 
“be made so as to hold the force ready in case of a snowfall, 
“For this purpose, first, the Chief Engineer of the Bureau of 
“Works, or somebody acting for him, shall immediately begin 





TURIN. 


an inspection of the material required and of the stations pro- 


‘vided for the disposition of the snow and ice. Second, there 
‘will at once be organized the force of men required for the 
‘service, and they will be assigned, with every possible detail of 
‘exactitude, to their several stations. 

“Art. 10. Beginning with the 1st of December, and even 
earlier, if the cold weather shall set in earlier, there shall be 
‘maintained, night and day, in the proper places, a guard of two 
or more intelligent workmen ready for their service. Said 
workmen, in the case of a snowfall at night time, shall, on the 
approach of daylight, give notice to the several section fore- 
‘men of their district, in order that they may take the necessary 
“precautions in time for the required work. 


“ Mernop or Snow Removat. 


“ Art. 14. As soon as notice has been received, as in Article 
‘10, or as soon as the falling snow shall leave the ground whit- 

ened by it, the entire personal force shall repair to their respec- 

tive stations. 

“ Art. 16. The removal of snow will begin at 7 o’clock in the 
‘morning and last until 11, with an hour for lunch, and be 
‘resumed at noon and continued until night, or until the 

removal of the snow. Whenever, however, it may be neces- 
‘sary, the work shall be prosecuted until 9 at night, or even until 
“midnight, where the circumstances demand it, and that by 
“means of whatever number of workmen it may be necessary to 
employ. The removal must be begun at the same time at all 

points in the city and boroughs practicable with the number of 

men employed. Measures will be taken, however, to greatly 
‘accelerate the work in those streets and public places and 
‘approaches to the theatres frequented by trade, or for pleasure. 
‘In the remote localities, in the case of great need, the removal 
“can be deferred until the above-mentioned places have been 
“freed from the snow. 

“Arr. 20. The transportation and disposition of the snow 
“that is gathered shall be with the purpose of depositing it as 
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“ far as possible in that part of the river beyond the limits of the 
“city, or else, when that is not practicable, by depositing it at 
“the mouths of the sewers of the subterranean aqueducts, or in 
“remote places. 

“ Arr. 21. In all the streets where it is possible to deposit the 
snow in the river, and where this can be depended upon, this 
method will be adopted, as more speedy and less costly. 

“ Arr. 22. In all the streets and public places where there is 
a canal, or a wide subterranean sewer, the accumulated snow 
may be deposited in these, in order that it may be carried off. 

“ Arr. 30. In case that frosts should follow the snowfall, the 
force shall be equipped with the necessary tools, such as picks 

‘and mattocks for breaking up the ice and hardened snow. 

“Art. 31. In all the publie places in which ice might be 

“perilous, either to pedestrians or beasts, the force shall have, 
“as a duty, the scattering of sand upon these surfaces, and for 
“this purpose there shall be provided beforehand, in each of the 
“sections, a proper supply of this material.” 

Special rules affecting special sections are also in force. 


GENOA. 


Genoa differs little from Turin in its methods of street clean- 
ing, and is not very far behind it in the matter of tidiness and 
cleanliness. Its condition, as I saw it, was very satisfactory, and 
Americans living there told me that it is always kept in good or- 
der. It is evidently fully up to the general European standard. 
The marvel of it all is that the cost of its work should be so little. 
The wages of the workmen, the highest being only 40 cents per 
day, would seem not to be sufficient to account for the fact that 


the contractor who does the whole work has recently entered on 


a new engagement for four years, at an annual cost of $40,000, 
under a contract beginning as follows: 





GENOA. 
“ CHAPTER Ist.* 


“ Object of the Contract. Duties of the Contractor. Personal 
“Service. Materials. 

“Arr. 1. This contract has for its object: 1st, the work of 
“sprinkling and cleaning the streets, squares and other public 
“places, or places open to the public of the city, and of the ad- 
“jacent suburbs, and of private places subject to the easement of 
“public passage; the removal and the cleaning of lavatories, 
“ fountains and of sewer catch-basins and similar receptacles; the 
“cleaning of sinks; the cleaning of the bed and shores of the 
“streams, the canals and the like; to keep all these clean and to 
“improve, by all similar means, the streets in front of habitations; 
“the cleaning of the streets, so far as it includes the removal of 


“ 


material swept out of private houses, gateways and other pri- 


“ 


vate property upon the public streets, the transporting away 


from the city or to some designated locality all the sweepings, 
“ dirt and other material thus collected, and its cremation when- 
“ever for motives of public health, the administration shall be- 
“lieve that to be suitable. The crematory furnace for this ser- 
“vice shall be furnished by the administration, but there shail 
“be in exclusive charge of the Contractor all the persons and 
“the combustible material, necessary for the cremation, as well 
“as the expense of maintaining said furnace. 

“9d. The washing of all the streets and the squares of the city 
“and suburbs, as designated. 

“3d. The removal of snow and ice from public places, or 
“places opened to the public, and from private places having an 
“easement of public passage, and in general, from the places in- 
“ dicated. 

“4th. Every other obligation imposed by present contract. 

“Art. 2. The Contractor shall fulfill exactly all the services 
“contemplated in the present contract, observing their conditions 
“and prescriptions with scrupulous exactitude. The Contractor 


“shall, upon the execution of the contract, present a substitute 





* From the ‘“ Contract for Sweeping, Washing and Sprinkling the Streets, the 
“Removal of Snow and Ice and related services.”’ 
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who shall become the principal in case of the death or failure or 
any other impediment of the Contractor himself, saving always 
the right of the administration, which the administration re- 
‘serves to itself, of continuing said contract, or of entering into 
it with another. ‘The entrance upon the function of the sub- 
‘stitute, whenever the administration shall not have believed it 
necessary to set aside the contract, shall be without any need of 
further formal approval of the administration, and it shall be 
considered as an immediate continuation of that of the first Con- 
tractor. He shall, therefore, be secured by the same surety as 
‘his predecessor in the same contract. 
“The administration hereby renounces all interest whatever as 
between the substitute for the original Contractor, and the heirs, 
* successors or representatives of said Contractor, and cannot and 
‘shall not be in any manner involved in any of said obligations. 
In case of the death, failure, or otherwise absolute incapacity of 
the Contractor, all payments, without distinction, due to the 
complete liquidation of the contract, including those already set 
aside, but not yet paid over to the Contractor, shall be made to 
the substitute as soon as he has assumed regularly the continua- 
tion of the work. The substitute must enter into the stipula- 
tions of the contract; must announce himself to the Mayor, and 
‘choose a residence or office, as provided in Article 19 of the 
Civil Code. Both the Contractor and his substitute, whichever 
is in function, must personally, or by somebody immediately 
“yepresenting him, present himself every day, at the hour that 
that shall be determined by the Mayor at the office of the Muni- 
cipal Police, in order to receive whatever communications may 
be considered in the interest of the service. The representative 
of the Contractor must be a person acceptable to the Mayor. 
There must be substituted for him another equally acceptable 
“person whenever the Mayor requires it. 
“ Arr. 6. By sprinkling, the Contractor must understand that 


“light watering which is effected by the means of the sprinkler, 


‘or other similar contrivance, in advance of the sweeping, m 
‘order to prevent dust. By washing, however, must be under- 
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“stood that abundant use of water which is effected by means of 
“hydrants, hose, and other similar contrivances. 

“Arr. 7. * .* * The Contractor is required to have 
“working tools in number not less than the following: 

“40 hand-carts for gathering the sweepings. 

“16 carts for carrying off the sweepings. 

“100 shovels. 

“200 brooms. 

“10 hose-carts for washing the streets. 

“10 hose-carts for sprinkling the streets. 

“900 carriers, and finally all other equipments necessary for 
“the work.” 

The other different heads of this contract are: 

Chapter 2, Sweeping, Disinfecting, Removal of Refuse from 
Slaughter-houses, Removal of General Refuse, Organic Animal 
Remains, Removal of Sweepings from the Suburbs, Final Cre- 
mation of Sweepings, and of Dead Animals. 

Chapter 3, Machine Sprinkling. 

* * * “Arr. 21. The sprinkling must extend to every 
“portion of the surface of paved streets, and it must be repeated 


“and continued as often and as long as it shall be necessary to 
* * * 


“prevent dust from rising from said surface.” 


Chapter 4 covers the removal of Snow and Ice. 

In this instance, the contract covers everything in regard to 
the work of the street cleaning office, including not only general 
sweeping and cleaning, but also the removal of snow and ice. 

Chapter 5, Duties and Special Conditions. 

N. B.—In Genoa, residents are permitted to throw in the pub- 
lic streets snow, not only from the sidewalks, but from the roofs 
and private property as well, whereas in Turin, the latter is 
specially prohibited, and the sidewalk snow only is considered. 
In Genoa the contractor also “ shall break up and remove the ice 
“and hardened snow from the unpaved streets, and the icicles 
“from the adjacent walls and eaves of houses with necessary care 
“and dispose of it in the same manner as the snow above men- 


“ tioned.” 
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Here, as in Turin, there are two classes of police—one for the 
care of the public safety, and one for the maintenance of order. 
The latter, who guard the condition of the streets, wear natty 
cloth capes and long coats, both black, and ornamented with black 
braid. They are armed with light canes topped with a heavy 
metal head like a slung-shot. This or their dignified demeanor 
commands great respect. 


IN GENERAL. 


In reviewing the whole subject of European street cleaning as 
it came under my observation, the most important and suggestive 


consideration is that which concerns the relation of the people to 
the work, and, largely as leading to that, the manner in which the 
police intervenes to prevent the littering of the streets. The reg- 
ulations in European towns are no better than ours. The laws 
and ordinances are substantially the same, but there is the im- 
mense difference that in Europe laws and ordinances mean some- 
thing and are executed, while here they are treated as mere mat- 
ters of form. The policeman in Turin would as soon think of 
letting a highwayman escape his notice and official attention as of 
disregarding a man who deliberately threw littering material into 
the street. I have seen policemen in Europe accost gentlemen, 
apparently foreigners, and politely but effectively request them 
to pick up a paper they had thrown away. I have seen police- 
men in New York—and the spectacle is observable at every turn 
—saunter in a dignified manner past a crowd of littering people, 
utterly unconscious of the fact that they were violating any rule 
or regulation, and apparently considering it beneath the dignity 
of their position to heed the suggestion of a citizen that they were 
not obeying their orders. Here lies, unquestionably, the great 
secret of the difference between our ways and European ways. 

As to methods available for the improvement of the New York 
system, very little was observed. As a rule, our carts are better 
than theirs, being lighter and tighter; our brooms are probably 
better: and our methods of final disposition are quite as good, 
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owing, no doubt, to our much better conditions for dumping 
refuse. Indeed, the only country in which important differences 
were found was Austria. The method of separating wastes at 
the point of final disposition in operation at Budapest was sug- 
gestive of very important improvements available here. So in 


Vienna | found the best street-sweeping machine, the best sprink- 


ling-cart, and the best snow-plow. All of these will be tried 
here, and adopted if found sufficiently better than what we are 
now using. 

Another matter of especial interest to New Yorkers is that our 
system of street-sprinkling is entirely unique. So far as I could 
learn, the world has never before conceived of such a method— 
where only that part of the street lying in front of property whose 
owner pays the private contractor a sprinkling rate gets any 
sprinkling whatever, and where the volume of water used is reg- 
ulated by the sweet will of the driver, without restraint from any 
official authority. In Europe street-sprinkling is always under 
the control of the authority by which street cleaning is regulated. 
It is a necessary and inseparable part of the same work. There 
is a proposition now before our Legislature to extend and to in- 
crease the street-sprinkling monopoly of this city. I trust that 
the people will insist on the defeat of this measure, and so avoid 
the further tying up of their interests in this respect with the 
financial interests of a street-drenching company with a pull—as 
at present. There is no more reason for farming out the work of 
sprinkling the streets than that of sweeping them. 30th are 
functions of the municipal authorities, and should be kept under 
close control. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STREET CLEANING, 
OFFICE OF MASTER MECHANIC, 
NEw YorRK, December 10, 1897. 


CoLONEL GEORGE E. WARING, JR., 
Commissioner of Street Cleaning: 


Str—I beg to submit the following report of the work of the Me- 
chanical Bureau for the three years of your commissionersbip. 


THE MECHANICAL BUREAU IN JANUARY, 1895. 
SHOPS. 


You found, in January, 1895, mechanics stationed at Stables A, B, 
©, D and E. The main body, however, were at Stable A, Seventeenth 
street and Avenue C. At the latter place 5,300 square feet were given 
over to shops for keeping the Department’s property in repair. This 
5,300 feet was scattered here and there throughout the 50,000 feet of 
floor space of the stable itself. Harness-makers worked in one little 
squalid shanty, while carpenters, plumbers, tinsmiths and the like, 
worked in as many others, scattered, without system, throughout the 
building. The mechanics were mingled with the three hundred horses 
occupying the stable, much the same as the squatters and goats in Har- 
lem fifteen years ago. The ten or twelve menscattered through the other 
stables | have mentioned, were mostly without proper supervision and 
did what might be expected under those circumstances. On January 
1, 1895, there were employed in this repair work 61 men. Fifty-three 
were on the mechanics’ roll and the remainder drivers ‘“ detailed.” 
Thirty of the fifty-three mechanics are here now. Seven of them have 
been dismissed in three years, while the remainder are either dead or 
have resigned. It certainly is significant that with the great change in 
results, there should have been so few found inefficient. 

As for power equipments there were a boiler and an engine which 
ran a blower for two forges, two small drills and a grindstone, a ludi- 
crous foundation on which to commence the work at hand. 


ASH CARTS. 


You found Sixteenth street, for 350 feet east of Avenue C, encum- 
bered with broken ash carts so that only ten of the sixty feet in width 
of carriageway and sidewalk was available for the use of citizens. Sta- 
ble A itself was congested with these dilapidated vehicles, and the side- 
walk display was only an overflow. While the money invested in these 
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two hundred carts [$20,000] was lying idle for want of a few repairs, 
the Department was hiring carts with which to do its work. Those 
carts in use were a sorry sight. They rattled at every clip and bolt. 
The steel bodies were rusted and the running gears unpainted and mud- 
stained. The Street Cleaning Department cart was typical of the 
whole business of street cleaning. The cart was necessarily dirty and 
disreputable, and it was useless to attempt to render its appearance less 
repulsive. In fact, with the painting methods and facilities then jn 
vogue, a cart could only have been painted once in eight years, pro- 
vided they were done in rotation. In other words, most of the carts 
must have worn out, never having received a brush full of paint after 
they left the makers’ shops. 

During the months of February, March and April, 1895, the me- 
chanics worked one and one-half time, in order to get all of the De- 
partment carts into commission. 

By May 1 this was accomplished, and the shops had, thereafter, 
only to keep up with the daily breakage, as far as the carts were con- 
cerned. 

CARRIAGES. 


The carriages used by the District Superintendents in the discharge 
of their duties were allowed to get into a condition which was a dis- 
grace to the city. Instead of being kept in repair, they were allowed 
to go until they broke down completely, and then they were sold at auc- 


tion. 
DUMPING BOARDS. 

Of the sixteen wooden dumping platforms which the Department 
then possessed, a few built not long before by the Department of 
Docks were in good condition. In most cases, however, the 3-inch 
spruce sheathing had been allowed to wear through, and in many cases 
the 3-inch yellow pine under-flooring was through in places. This left 
the ramp and board not only very uneven and hard on the horses, but 
unsafe in places. In all cases the portion of the board overhanging 
the water was built 3 inches lower than the rest (see Fig. 1). and led to 
a heavy strain on the horses when backing to dump the load. 

The so-called guard-rails placed beyond the backing-log to prevent 
earts which ride over the backing-log from going into the river or scow 
were ludicrous in their proportions. After careful inquiry not one in- 
stance could be found where they had done their duty. The portable 
derrick for this purpose was in almost daily requisition to get horses 
and carts out of the boats. One horse was drowned at East Seven- 
teenth street. The derrick is no longer needed for its original purpose, 
but is used for construction. 


STABLES. 


Stable A, the first and for a long time the only stable of the De- 
partment, was originally built and used for a public market. It is an 
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old building and can never be made a model stable. In January, 1895, 
its interior presented a hopeless confusion of shops, stalls, lumber, carts 
and rubbish. It had one large floor, 350 x 150 feet. The stalls drained 
into open wooden gutters, which gutters led, no one knew where, except 
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that his sense of smell told him it was not far. The stall bottoms, gut- 
ters'and floors were rotten and saturated with filth. 

Stable G was an old rickety building of the worst sort. In its cel- 
lars where horses were kept there was no sewer connection, and the 
sewage had to be bailed out of a hole made in the earth floor. 

The seven other stables were quite new buildings and in a condition 
which could easily be improved so as to make them models. The floors 
in all cases leaked and had to be calked; in some cases new floors were 
laid. Concrete floors were put in the basements and stalls erected on 
them to make room for the larger number of horses. New stall-gutters 
and plumbing were installed. The stall sides and heads were all cut 





OLD GUARD-RAIL AT DUMPING BOARD. 


down to four feet in height and iron guards placed on them, thus giving 
relief from the heat of summer. Feed rooms were built on the top 
floors. 


THE MECHANICAL BUREAU, DECEMBER, 1897. 


SHOPS. 


The mechanics have been concentrated in two shops, one at Stable 
A, Avenue C and Seventeenth street, and the other at Stable D, One 
Hundred and Sixteenth street and Pleasant avenue. The main shops 
at Stable A now occupy 15,300 square feet of floor area, nearly three 
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times the space occupied in January, 1895. This extra 10,000 square feet 
has been gained by erecting mezzanine floors in the stable at an ex- 
pense of $3,000. The capacity of the stable for horses has been in- 
creased by concentrating the shops and tearing down the old shanties. 
There are now 64 men on the mechanics’ roll and 60 detailed men em- 
ployed here. 

New shafting has been erected and communicates power to a large 
blower (to supply blast to seven forges and a gas tire heating machine), 
four drilling machines, a power punch, a circular saw, an emery wheel 
and a grindstone. Two hand punches, a cornice brake, a shearing ma- 
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chine, a vulcanizer, two tire benders, a welding machine and complete 
tinsmith’s tools have been added. 

The mechanics in the Harlem shops take care of the repairs for the 
Ninth, Tenth and Eleventh Districts. It has not been deemed advisa- 
ble to absorb this shop in the Stable A plant, on account of the long 
distance required to haul material from the upper districts. 


ASH CARTS. 


Carts are now repaired as fast as they are broken. The supply of 
extra carts is such that it is never necessary to run a cart when it 
should be sent to the shop. All carts are painted at least once a year, 
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and some of them twice. The steel body is painted an ash color ang 
the running gear a vermilion. 

In the shops are made and repaired the steel scrapers used on the 
asphalt streets. Bag carriers, sprinkling cans and harness are each re. 
paired in separate shops. 

CARRIAGES. 


Since the first year of your administration not a carriage has been 
sold at auction or otherwise. When one has become badly worn 
it is thoroughly overhauled and painted. It is turned out to all intents 
and purposes a new carriage. There are carriages now as good as new, 
which in January, 1895, were laid aside to await the next sale. 


BICYCLES. 


A separate shop is provided where the bicycle repairs are made. 
There are now over 100 bicycles in use, and a man is constantly em- 
ployed on them. 

DUMPING BOARDS. 


Two gangs of men are necessary to keep up with the heavy wear on 
these structures. They are carefully inspected every week by a compe- 
tent engineer, so that we keep oursives informed of their safety inde- 
pendent of the Dock Board. The repairs are at all times kept up with 
the wear. When it is found necessary to take up the overhang for 
dredging the slip, to resheath the ramp and board, or do other work 
which would interfere with the carting, men are sent at night or on 
Sunday. So that now a dump is never “ closed for repairs,” as was the 
case frequently under former administrations. A guard-rail of iron 
knees supporting a 6 by 8 inches stick prevents the danger of an un- 
manageable horse backing the cart over the backing log into the boat. 
Two new boards have been built during the past year by us at a cost of 
$1,400 each, a saving of 20 per cent. to the City over a contractor's 
price, not reckoning the saving in time required to go before the Board 
of Estimate and of advertising for bids. 


STABLES, 


At stable A new offices have been built for the Stable Foreman and 
Master Mechanic. A new feed room has been erected on a mezzanine 
floor and new and larger store rooms provided for the Property Clerk. 
Iron gutters with iron covers have been placed in the rear of the 242 
stalls. Four modern water-closets have been built and a large portion 
of the rotted wooden floor renewed. This building is the property of 
the City and should be cared for by the Department of Public Works. 
Much, however, remains to be done. An entire new drainage system, 
an asphalt floor and a new roof covering are the most pressing needs. 

Pursuant to your order we have prepared and have now on file ip 
this office, plans for the entire remodeling of this structure. 
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Stable G, in Hamilton street, is a new building erected during the 
first year of your administration on the site of the old one; it has three 
stories and a basement; in the basement are 52 stalls on a concrete 
floor; on the first floor is the Foreman’s office and floor space for storage 
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of carts; the horseshoers’ shop is in the yard; on the second floor are 59 
stalls on a water-tight flooring; the third floor is given up to a feed room, 
harness room, store room and harness-makers’ shop; this general ar- 
rangement applies to the other stables hereafter mentioned with the ex- 
ceptions noted. 

Stable E, in West Twelfth street, has no stalls in the cellar, but 47 
on the second and 39 on the third floor; a new office has been built for 
the District Superintendent and the Stable Foreman, two water-closets 
put in and a harness room built on the first floor. 

Stable H, in East Forty-eighth street, has had a new drainage sys- 
tem and concrete floor placed in the cellar; on this floor were placed 
37 stalls 9 feet long 5 feet wide, with 1%-inch yellow pine siding 4 feet 
high, surmounted by a 2-inch by 2-inch cap and an iron ogee guard 2 
feet 6 inches high; the concrete bottom is given a slope of 2 inches to the 
cement gutter in the rear; the gutter has a malleable iron cover, the 
2-inch by 4-inch oak stall slats are held together by two bolts and taken 
up each morning to allow the floor to be flushed; these slats are put to- 
gether in the shops and made of a standard size te fit any stall in the 
Department (see Fig. 2); feed and harness rooms were built on the top 
floors and an office for the District Superintendent; a water-closet was 
put in on the first floor, making two in the building; the 3-inch by 
3-inch yellow pine flooring under the second story was recalked and 
pitched; the 56 stalls on this floor were cut down and iron guards put 
up, and in other respects they have been made to conform as nearly as 
practicable to our standard stall. 

Stable B, in West Fifty-second street, has had a new drainage sys- 
tem and concrete floor placed in the cellar like that described for Stable 
H. On it were erected 44 stalls. The floor under the second story has 
been half renewed. The whole has been recalked and the 61 stalls on 
this floor remodeled, as described for Stable H. On the top floor there 
has been provided a harness-makers’ shop, store room, feed room, drug 
room and closets for the Hostlers and others employed around the 
stable. About $2,500 has been spent in this work. 

Stable F, in East Eightieth street, has been drained and concreted 
as described for Band H. In the basement were erected 48 stalls. An 
entire new floor has been placed in the second story. This floor is of 3 
by 3 inches yellow pine, calked with three strands of oakum and 
pitched. On this were erected 55 new stalls. A new %-inch yellow 
pine floor was placed on the third floor, and a feed, drug and harness- 
room built. A new water-closet was put in, making two in the build- 
ing. The old runs from the basement to the first floor, and from the 
first floor to the second floor, and the stairway from the second to the 
third floor, were torn out and wider ones, with easier slopes, erected. 
This stable is now the best we have as far as the structure is con- 
cerned. About $5,000 have been expended in these improvements. 

Stable D, in East One Hundred and Sixteenth street, has been re- 
calked and pitched on the second floor. Shors have been installed op 
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the top floor and in the basement, where twenty-two mechanics and de- 
tailed men are employed. 

At Stable C, in West One Hundred and Thirtieth street, a new con- 
crete floor has been put in the cellar and 31 stalls erected. The second 
floor has been recalked and pitched where rotten. This stable was in 
better condition than any of the others when you took charge of the 
Department. On the second floor there are 64 stalls. 

Stable I, in East One Hundred and Fifty-second street, has had a 
new drainage system and a new concrete floor placed in the cellar. On 
this have been erected 44 stalls. About one-third of the second floor 
has been renewed and new stalls erected, making 44 stalls on that floor. 

All of the stables and Inspectors’ houses at the dumps are painted 
and whitewashed once a year. 

There are now 997 stalls in the nine stables of the Department 
(not counting Stable A annex), as against 875 in January, 1895. This 
is an increase of nearly 14 per cent. in stable capacity without increase 
in number of stables. 


INCUMBRANCE YARDS. 


In the yard at West Fifty-sixth street 9,000 square feet of sheds 
have been erected at an expense of $500. A water-closet and wash- 
bowl have been put in the custodian’s house. 


SECTION STATIONS. 


There are now forty section stations throughout the city. All of 
these have plumbing which must be looked after. Closets, pegs for 
clothing and benches have been placed in all of them. A man is de 
tailed to visit each of these stations at least once in two weeks and 
report any necessary repairs. 


SCOWS. 


There are 23 flat scows owned by the Department. All repairs 
which do not necessitate docking are done by the Department’s own 
mechanics. A force of from three to five men is constantly engaged in 
this work. 

WORK DONE BY DEPARTMENT. 


For all of the work mentioned in the foregoing pages the Depart- 
ment depends solely on its own employees. The plans are drawn in 
this office and the work executed by the Department’s mechanics un- 
der the supervision of the engineers who make the plans. 


LIGHT REFUSE DISPOSAL PLANTS. 


The old method of disposing of light refuse, such as paper, rags, 
packing-boxes, fruit crates, excelsior, old shoes, bottles, etc., by dump- 
ing it at sea outside of Sandy Hook, was a nuisance to the inhabitants 
of the Long Island, Staten Island and New Jersey coasts, as the in- 
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flowing tides brought the floating material back to the shore. To abate 
this nuisance, it was sought to dispose of the refuse by some method of 
burning it within the city which would do the work economically and 
without giving off smoke or smells which could annoy neighboring in- 
habitants. After looking over and investigating various plans and 
propositions it was decided in 1895 to try a system designed by Mr. A. 
W. Colwell, and a plant for this purpose was erected near the North 
river, between Fifty-second and Fifty-third streets. This plant con- 
sisted of an inclined wooden slat conveyor, about three feet wide, 
which had a slope of about 28 degrees with the horizontal. This car- 
ried the refuse up and delivered it into the top of the furnace, in which 
it was to be consumed. This furnace consisted of a common brick 








REFUSE DISPOSAL PLANT ON THE EAST SIDE. 


shell, lined with fire-brick, and having a series of three grates, one 
above the other. 

These grates were made of water-tubes, to prevent burning out, and 
were all connected with large tubes at the sides to give a continual cur- 
rent of water through them. The furnace was a down-draft furnace; 
that is, the air entered the top where the refuse is emptied in, and also 
at small openings around the sides, and the flame passed downward 
through the furnace and out at the bottom. At the bottom also was the 
ash-pit, from which the ashes could be cleaned every day. The upper 
layer of grate-bars were placed with wide spaces and the second layer 
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had narrower spaces, and the third layer still narrower spaces, so that 
the material as it became partially burned would fall through to a 
lower grate, so that each grate should have a fair proportion of the 
burning material upon it. From this furnace the hot gases passed 
through a horizontal boiler of about eighty horse-power, and from this 
they passed through a fan exhauster and thence through a dust sepa- 
rator to the stack. The exhauster was used to give the furnace a forced 
draft and force the smoke through the dust separator, which had helical 
plates inside to give the dust a rotary motion and throw the coarse dust 
to the outside where it could be cleaned out. In the operation of the 
plant the refuse was dumped from the carts on the elevator at the bot- 
tom, and as it passed up to the furnace all the material of any value 
was picked and sorted out by workmen stationed on both sides of the 
belt on stages. The material sorted out consisted of newspapers, ma- 
nila paper, cotton rags, woolen rags, bottles, old shoes, rubber of all 
kinds, tin cans, barrels, and the different kinds of metals. Each mate- 
rial was kept by itself and sold to various dealers, the paper and rags 
being baled in hand presses. The material remaining after the sorting 
process passed into the furnace and was consumed; the hot gases were 
used to generate steam in the boiler, a portion of which steam was used 
in running the elevator and fan exhauster. This first plant showed 
that this method of disposal had many advantages over the old method, 
aside from the mere abating the nuisance arising from floating rubbish 
along the shores. 

On this basis, early in 1897,a larger and more complete plant of sim- 
ilar design was erected on Eighteenth street, near Avenue C. This 
plant had an increased picking area by having a stitched canvas hori- 
zontal conveyor belt eighty feet long and four feet wide. This belt de- 
livered the refuse upon the elevator and by having a line of pickers on 
each side, nearly the whole length, a very complete assorting was se- 
cured. The furnace in this plant was made larger than the previous 
one, but built in a similar style, except that the opening for the material 
was at one side, near the top instead of directly in the top. The fan ex- 
hauster in this plant was run by a two-cylinder direct-connected engine, 
and the dust separator was horizontal instead of vertical as before, and 
the stack was 105 feet high, while the first plant had a 70 feet stack. 
As the lease on the land where the first plant was erected was for a 
short time, the plant was taken down before the second one was built, 
and the boiler, engine, stack and part of the machinery were used in the 
second plant. In this plant the sorting conveyor is located in a long 
shed, while the boiler, elevator, furnace, exhauster, dust separator, en- 
gine and machinery are located in a fire-proof building about thirty by 
forty feet in area, constructed of steel frame covered with corrugated 
iron. There is also a wooden one-story storage shed, about fifty feet 
square, for bales of material, separate from the building in which the 
turnace is located, to avoid any danger from fire. This plant has been 
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in successful operation since last May and gives off no objectionable 
smoke or odor. 

To further extend this general method of disposal of refuse by 
burning it, plans have been prepared for a much larger plant, to be lo- 
cated in East Forty-eighth street. These plans provide for a plant cov- 
ering an area 85 feet by 100 feet, and having a brick furnace building 
55 feet by 35 feet, and the balance of the area covered with a shed hav- 
ing a steel frame covered with corrugated iron, a portion of it having 
two stories. 

These plans provide for a receiving conveyor on the ground floor, 
upon which the material is placed when dumped from the carts and 
upon which a sorting of the heavier and more bulky material, such as 
tin cans, barrels and packing boxes, is made. This conveyor carries 
the refuse up to the second floor, where it is delivered upon a cross con- 
veyor, which in turn transfers it to the long sorting conveyor, running 
almost the entire length of the building. From this conveyor all kinds 
of material of any value are sorted, and the paper and rags, which form 
the greater part of the material, are taken out, and thrown into hoppers, 
from which they are emptied into baling presses on the floor below. 
From these presses the bales are taken out and stored in the storage- 
shed until taken away by the various dealers. The refuse remaining 
after the sorting process passes into the brick furnace building, where 
it is piled upon a fire-proof floor above the furnace, from which it is 
taken at intervals to feed the furnace. The furnace to be used in this 
plant is a “‘ Morse-Boulger” furnace; a type which has been in success- 
ful use for cremating garbage in various parts of the country. This 
furnace is an up-draft furnace, having two grates, one above the other, 
the fuel being emptied upon the upper grate. The hot gases from the 
combustion pass through a series of settling chambers, to take out the 
coarse particles of dust, and thence to the stack, which is about one 
hundred and forty feet high. A portion of the gases are taken through 
a bye-pass to a boiler of about 30 horse-power to develop steam for 
running the machinery of the plant. 

This plant is to be larger and more complete in its details than the 
previous ones, and is expected to be capable of handling three hundred 
cubie yards of light refuse in ten hours. It is expected this plant will 
be ready for operation in the spring of 1898. 

The conveyors and houses of the East Eighteenth street plant were 
designed and erected by the Department’s engineers after the ideas of 
the Commissioner. The plant cost $16,000; the Department designed 
and executed $10,000 of the work. 


STEEL STORAGE DUMPS. 


Steel storage dumps were designed to meet the following objections 
to the wooden dumping platform: 

First—They are not economical, in that the scow must remain un- 
der the board while the carts slowly load it. In the case of a Barney 
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boat the City is paying $33 per day, while the boat remains under the 
dumping board, serving only for purposes of storage. It takes two 
boats in this way to “ cover” one dump. 

Second—To reach the necessary height horses must pull up a steep 
ramp with the loaded cart. This is a loss in horse flesh. 

Third—They allow dust to blow into the streets after each cart dis- 
charges its load. 

The accompanying views show the dump which was designed, at 
your direction, in an endeavor to meet these objections. 

The first idea was to build pockets overhanging the water in such 
a manner that a scow could come underneath, the doors in the bottoms 
of the pockets be opened and the material discharged into the scow. 
The carts were to dump on to a conveyor which would elevate the ma- 
terial into the storage pockets. The Department of Docks objected to 
this construction and the matter was abandoned. 

The idea finally settled upon was to have elevated pockets located 
on the pier. The floor of the pocket to be inclined and to extend in an 
apron over the boat. The material was to be elevated by a conveyor 
into the pockets. When the pockets were full the boat was to be 
placed under the apron, the doors of the pockets opened and the ma- 
terial allowed to slide down the inclined floor and apron into the boat. 

At Seventeenth street and the East river such a plant has been 
erected, and others are in course of construction at One Hundred and 
Thirty-first street and Thirtieth street on the Hudson river. 

The structure is 100 feet long and 16 feet 8 inches wide, centre to 
centre of columns. The pockets are supported on two longitudinal 
rows of I beam columns spaced 10 feet apart. The structure is divided 
into ten pockets by partitions at each transverse row of columns. Ten 
doors are provided on the outshore face of the pockets, running between 
the flanges of the columns and raised by winches placed on the upper 
conveyor platform. The floor of the pockets is 31 feet above the base 
of the columns on the inshore face of the structure, and originally ran 
at an angle of 35 degrees to the end of the apron. The end of the apron 
is 18 feet above mean high water. When the Delehanty boat was orig- 
inally designed, it was to float light with the top of the pockets, 15 feet 
above the water. This would have left a clearance of 3 feet with a 
light boat at mean high water. The boat, however, floats 8 inches 
deeper than was expected. The conveyor and elevator is of the con- 
tinuous, overlapping bucket type, built by the Link Belt Engineering 
Company, and especially designed to handle ashes and garbage. 

Under the pockets and between the two longitudinal rows of col- 
umns which support the same, extend a series of hoppers, one under 
each pocket, sloping on their four sides toward a sliding door 2 feet 
square, through which the material, when dumped into the hopper by 
the carts, is fed by the pickers into the conveyor buckets beneath. The 
conveyor encircles the pockets passing under the hoppers, as aforesaid, 
up one end of the structure, over the pockets and down the other end, 

















STEEL STORAGE DUMP AT THE FOOT OF EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET. 
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making a complete chain. The conveyor buckets, after receiving their 
load, elevate it to the pockets above and are dumped by means of a 
dumping carriage, which moves in either direction over the pockets and 
will discharge at any desired point. An 18 horse-power engine runs 
the elevator. 

The Seventeenth street steel pocket dump was first tried last 
August, and in the course of six weeks’ running the following points 
have been developed: 





VIEW OF THE SEVENTEENTH STREET POCKET DUMP, SHOWING THE ELEVATOR, 


When drawing the plans some fear was entertained that the slope 
of the floor would not be sufficient to cause the material to run out 
when the doors were raised, but as there were no precedents to go by 
in the matter, it was thought best to make the slope 35 degrees, for if 
that was not found sufficient, it would be far simpler to increase it 
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than to make it less. It soon developed that the floor was not steep 
enough. 

A false floor was built in one of the pockets and different inclina- 
tions tried until 42 degrees was found to be sufficient. Now the pocket 
floors are inclined at 42 degrees, but the apron remains at the original] 
35 degrees. Still the pockets do not always empty themselves clean 
when the material has stood for some time and become packed down, 
This latter is due to the arch which forms from the floor over the top 
of the doors. The wisdom of making the doors as large as we did is 
here shown. Many, from experience with ashes from power plants, in- 
sisted that a five-foot door was large enough, and some even advised 
smaller doors. 

Also it has been found that when the doors are raised the material 
does not come out gradually, as would coal or steam ashes, but comes 
out in a body, giving a severe shock to the scow and loading it un- 
evenly. It is hoped to remedy this by dividing the present pocket in 
half so as to discharge a smaller mass at one time and by hanging 
baffle boards from the roof of the apron, so that the material will strike 
them and fall vertically into the scow. The matter of the baffle boards 
is further complicated by the fact that tides and loadings make a differ- 
ence of 9 feet in the vertical position of the top of the pockets of the 
boat. 

To prevent the scattering of dust when the pockets are discharg- 
ing, a corrugated iron roof has been placed over the apron. It would 
probably be well in the future to lower the end of the apron four feet. 
There would be times when the boat could not get under the apron at 
this height, but they would be few; and, on the other hand, the problem 
of properly loading the boat would be much simplified. 

The doors are now raised by hand-winches. In future designs it 
would be better to place a shaft the whole length of the pockets over 
the doors. A clutch at each door would throw it into gear for raising. 
The power could be supplied by the boiler used for the conveyor, but 
probably it would be wise to install a separate hoisting machine. 

The cost of one of these dumps, with conveyor, receiving-board and 
power plant, complete and ready for use, is $20,000. 

In conclusion, I wish to acknowledge the assistance of Mr. Hunt, 
Mr. Crane and Mr. Daniel Curtin, Foreman of the Shops, in my efforts 
to execute your ideas and those of your Deputy in a way which would 
be worthy of your approval. 


Respectfully submitted, 


GEORGE L. WALKER, 
Master Mechanic. 





REPORT ON FINAL DISPOSITION. 


DEPARTMENT OF STREET CLEANING, 
BUREAU OF FINAL DISPOSITION, 
NEw York, December 16, 1897. 


CoLONEL GEORGE E. WARING, JR., 
Commissioner of Street Cleaning: 


Sirn—Up to the year 1894 the wastes of New York City, ashes, rub- 
bish, garbage and street sweepings were disposed of simultaneously in 
either one of two ways. 

The material dumped on barges at the various receiving places 
along the North and East rivers, was subsequently discharged either at 
sea or on tide lands which had been bulkheaded. The latter was the 
favorite method of disposal for two reasons. First, it was cheaper, and 
second, delays and blockades were far less likely to be caused by 
weather conditions than in the case of deposit at sea. 

When used for filling land, the mixture of ashes, garbage, rubbish 
and street sweepings could only be deposited in the winter, and then 
covered, before the summer heat began, with dirt or clean ashes—un- 
less, perhaps, the fill was in an uninhabitable neighborhood from which 
complaints to Boards of Health were not likely to arise. 

The saving in cost by this latter method of disposition over deposit 
at sea was due to the generally shorter haul, the greater capacity of the 
barges in sheltered waters than at sea, and the unloading by ma- 
chinery instead of hand labor, which must be employed at sea, except 
in the case of dumping scows. 

The grave objection to the sea dumping was, of course, the defile- 
ment of the beaches of summer resorts along Long Island with floating 
refuse of all sorts. The removal of the place of dumping further from 
shore only transferred the nuisance from one point to another without 
mitigating it, and at the same time largely increased the cost of disposi- 
tion. In 1894, when the place of dumping at sea was changed from the 
“Mud Buoy” to the Sandy Hook lightship, the average haul was in- 
creased about thirty per cent., entailing thereby a large increase in the 
cost of the transportation, but only transferring the shore nuisance to 
points further east on Long Island. 

Formerly, depositing was done here during the entire year. Since 
April 10, 1894, deposit from April until October has been made outside 
Sandy Hook lightship, nine miles farther from shore than the “ Mud 
Buoy.” 

The agitation aroused by the nuisance caused at Riker’s Island dur- 
ing the summer of 1894, by the attempt to fill behind the bulkhead with 
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the mixed wastes of the city, resulted in the passage by the Legislature 
of the statute prohibiting the deposit behind bulkheads adjoining the 
waters of New York bay and harbor, of any material containing de- 
cayed animal or vegetable matter. 

The Commission appointed by Mayor Gilroy July 26, 1894, to in- 
vestigate the subject of garbage disposal for the city, made in Novem- 
ber the following recommendations: 

1. That dumping city refuse in any water of the harbor or its adja- 
cent or tributary waters should be absolutely prohibited. 

2. That the ordinance requiring householders to keep separate the 
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UNLOADING A DECK SCOW BY HAND LABOR AT THE “MUD BUOY” THREE 
MILES FROM CONEY ISLAND. 
(The barge in the foreground is of the type usually chartered by 
the Department when it becomes necessary to hire scows.) 


garbage or kitchen refuse from ashes and other house refuse should be 
rigidly enforced. 

3. That all house refuse should be collected in galvanized-iron ves- 
sels with tight-fitting metallic covers, of such size that when full they 
can easily be handled by one man. 
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4. That daily collections of garbage should be made by the City, 
and delivered at the dump wharves into the temporary storage, or to 
self-propelling boats of some approved type, to be furnished by the 
party having the contract with the City for the final disposition of the 
garbage. 

5. That the garbage should be disposed of by a reduction process, 
producing fertilizer and commercial grease; that the City should invite 
competition by the various companies controlling such systems, in order 
that the greatest benefit to the City may result. 

6. That a separate collection should be made of the remainder of 
the refuse of the City, not otherwise provided for, which should be 
used for filling at Riker’s Island, or elsewhere, and for the transporta- 
tion of this material a sufficient number of self-propelling boats of an 
approved type should be constructed and owned by the City. It should, 
however, be provided that whenever the whole or any considerable por- 
tion of the street sweepings can be disposed of by contract or sale for 
fertilizing purposes at a price greater to the City than their value for 
filling, then such disposition should undoubtedly be made of them. 

The investigation of methods of garbage disposal and the final se- 
lection of a system has been made the subject of special work and re- 
port by Mr. Craven. 

I desire to report particularly upon the work thus far accomplished 
along the lines laid out in the sixth item of the recommendations of the 
Gilroy Commission and the prospects of future development. 

During the entire year of 1895 practically the only method of dis- 
posal available was by deposit at sea. The normal equipment for ac- 
complishing this work consisted of a fleet of thirteen patent dumping 
scows, hired by the City from the Barney Dumping-Boat Company of 
New York, 23 deck scows, owned by the Street Cleaning Department, 
and a number of chartered deck scows, which increased or diminished 
according as the work of deposit at sea was retarded or favored by the 
weather. This number of deck scows sank in summer, when the work 
was lightest and the weather best, to three or four, and in winter, when 
the work was heaviest and weather worst, rose at times to fifty or sixty. 
Rentals paid for chartered barges ranged from $4 to $6 each per day. 
The rental of the Barney dumping-boats was and is $30 each per day. 
It costs to maintain and supply the deck scows owned by the Depart- 
ment about $2 each per day, exclusive of supervision and interest on the 
cost of the plant. The unloading of these deck scows at sea, which can 
only be done by hand labor, costs on an average $33.50 per scow load of 
about 425 cubic yards. 

The report of February 3, 1896, on the disposal of garbage, men- 
tions a scheme by which the cremation of the mixed wastes was pro- 
posed, the ash residue to be used for land filling. As the scheme did 
not look promising, nor its backers give sufficient evidence that their 
proposition would effectively settle the matter of disposition, the scheme 
was rejected. The disposition of the ashes, street sweepings and rub- 
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bish then hinged, as did the question of garbage disposal, upon the 
separate collection of these materials, and investigation of methods of 
disposal were made on this basis in line with the recommendations of 
the report of the Gilroy Commission. 


STREET SWEEPINGS. 

The quality of the street sweepings of New York varies very widely 
in different sections of the city, the down-town and tenement districts 
naturally containing larger percentages of litter and rubbish than the 
sweepings collected in the residence districts. To determine the value 


of this material, samples of the average street dirt were taken from 








SHOWS THE FLOATING DEBRIS LIABLE TO BE WASHED ASHORE. 


(The cargo of the barges in this illustration consisted of ashes, 
street sweepings and light rubbish—no garbage.) 


those parts of the city that are comparatively free from the litter of 
paper, straw, wood, etc., that occurs in many of the down-town districts. 
The result of the analysis of these samples is given in the accompanying 
report of Mr. Hawthorne Hill. It is evident from Mr. Hill’s report that 
the manure market in New York is at present so over-supplied with the 
output of the City’s stables, and that the fertilizing value of the street 
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sweepings is so small that, for a long time yet to come, there will prob- 
ably be no demand for street sweepings large or steady enough to war- 
rant their separate collection and storage for transportation to the 
country districts. The proportion of street sweepings to the ashes col- 
lected is not so large but that they may be mixed with the ashes for 
filling without any danger from the fermentation and decay of organic 
matter contained therein. Consequently, for the present at least, the 
cheapest and easiest way of handling the sweepings is to dispose of 
them in the same manner as the ashes and mixed with them. 


ASHES. 


In the appendix to the report of 1896 the industrial uses of clean 
ash have been commented upon, and another accompanying report of 
the same nature has been prepared by Mr. Koyl. 

The ash received at the dumps of this Department is of two general 
grades: boiler ash, which is generally hauled to the dumps in private 
earts, and the ash from house stoves and furnaces. The Department 
now has no means of keeping these grades separate from one another. 
Even if there were provided storage for the steam ashes the demand for 
them is so erratic that the expense incurred in making arrangements 
for storing would hardly be warranted. For the present, at any rate, 
the easiest and the cheapest way for the Department to handle all the 
ashes is to utilize them for land development. 

New York, from its location, demands water transportation of its 
Wastes. Wastes that are adapted for land filling should certainly be 
used, as advised in the report of the Gilroy Commission, first of all for 
the development of land belonging to the City, such—for instance—as 
Riker’s Island. 

The placing of material behind a bulkhead at Riker’s Island means, 
therefore, a consideration of methods of loading, transporting, unloading 
and handling in fill. 

We have offered us broadly, either one of two methods of transpor- 
tation. First, the one employed at present, namely, loading deck 
barges by the dumping of individual cartloads upon them and towing 
away the barges when loaded, by tug boats; second, the provision of 
storage so arranged as to permit the rapid loading of self-propelling 


boats which may continually ply from storage place to storage place 
until they have a full cargo, when they may run to the place of dis- 
charging. The amount of material received daily at the various dumps 
ranges from 350 or 400 cubie yards up to 1,000 or 1,200 cubic yards, in 


the case of two dumps, those at Canal street and Rutgers street, where 
work is carried on night and day. 

If we are to use our transport boat as a storage place, loading it by 
the successive dumping of individual cartloads, it will obviously be 
cheaper, as far as the transportation goes, to use simple barges with one 
man in charge, than a steamboat carrying a crew of several men and 
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burning no small amount of coal, even when lying at the dump. The 
barges can be amply cared for by one man while loading, and the 
transporting power in a tow boat may be used to advantage in continu- 
ally transporting. 

If, however, instead of storing our ashes on a boat, we store them 
in a pocket or chamber which may be promptly and easily discharged, 


it becomes a question for careful consideration as to which system will 
be the cheaper and which will be the better. 

At Riker’s Island we have an area under water inclosed by a crib- 
work, alongside of which barges or steamboats carrying ashes and 
street sweepings may moor. At this point, then, we must consider, first, 








GULLS FEEDING ON REFUSE UNLOADED FROM SCOWS AT SANDY HOOK 
LIGHTSHIP. 


the discharge of the cargo; second, the distribution of the material in 
fill. 

The handling of dredged material along water fronts has generally 
been done most cheaply by taking up the material, mixed with water, 
by pumps and delivering through pipes; the water acting as a distrib- 
uting agent in connection with suitable changes from time to time in 
the location of the delivery pipes. 

Observation of this method of handling material has led to the con- 
clusion that it may be easily adapted to the handling of the ashes and 
street sweepings at Riker’s Island. 
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lf the material is to be handled dry it may be removed from the 
deck barges by crane and grapple and distributed by numerous systems 
of cars or carriers. 

That a system which handles the material wet has advantages over 
one used to handle it dry, will be seen at once when the nature of the 
material is thoroughly understood. The fine dust of house ashes, the 
light street sweepings and the bits of paper which always find their 
way, With other odds and ends, into the ashes and sweepings, would, 
on windy days, render it well nigh impossible to handle such material 
without causing a nuisance which would be a repetition on a large 
scale of that now caused at our dumping boards by the carts as they 
discharge their loads into the boats. Furthermore, a fill made with ma- 
terial carried in suspension in water will compact, on settling, far better 
and be less liable to future settling and shrinking than one made by 
the deposit of dry material. 


If the material is to be handled wet by some form of pump, it may 


be unloaded from either deck barges or dumping boats into a basin or 
receiver with which are connected the suction pipes of the pump. The 
easiest way, of course, to discharge a dumping boat is to dump it, and 
if a water basin is built large enough to receive dumping boats or scows 
and place them so that their cargoes may be respectively dumped or 
scraped off over the suction pipes of the pump, the cost of mere unload- 
ing will be reduced to a minimum for a transportation which employs 
either style of boat. 

The designs of the storage dump and the self-propelling boat have 
had conditions imposed upon them by the nature of the material to be 
handled, which have been hard to fulfill, but whose difficulties have 
been thus far generally overcome. 

The mixture of ashes and street sweepings, while free from large 
masses of rubbish and debris, such as mattresses, spring beds and cook- 
ing stoves, still contains an amount of paper, cloth, straw and wood, 
which causes trouble in the following way. The collection and pack- 
ing of this material in a confined space for even a short period of time 
makes it necessary to consider any mass of the material to be handled 
not granular like coal or grain, but as a concrete, more or less readily 
broken up, according to the proportion of the elements it contains. 
Up to 1895 the only dumping boat capable of handling this material 
successfully was the Barney. The inventor of this boat had a very 
clear conception of what was necessary to provide for successful opera- 
tion, namely, an opening at the bottom of the cargo larger than that at 
the top, a clear run of water through the centre of the boat when open, 
and the discharge of as much material in a single mass as possible. 

These boats do their work well, but are adapted solely for sea 
dumping, as they will not dump when at rest on account of the 
tendency of the two hulls to close after the first weight of the load has 
been removed, and the lack of means to drive out floating matter con- 
fined in the space between the two hulls after dumping. They must 
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be kept continually under way, if they are to be properly cleared out, 
Another serious objection to their use is the tendency, after they are 
partly loaded, of the hulls to separate to a certain extent, thereby rap- 
idly filling the slips at which they are used with material which escapes 
from the bottom. 


The boat proposed by Lieutenant-Commander Daniel Delehauty, 
and designed and built by Lewis Nixon, manages these difficulties very 
well. The first boat built—the “ Cinderella ’’—was faulty in many de- 
tails. The nature of these faults was thoroughly investigated by actual 


trial. <A detailed review of the changes made in this boat in order to 
overcome the difficulties encountered would be interesting, but too 
lengthy to give here. It is sufficient to say that they were corrected in 








BARNEY DUMPERS AT “*MUD BUOY” WAITING TO DUMP ON THE EBB TIDE. 


the “ Cinderella,” and have been avoided in the two succeeding boats— 
the “ Aschenbroedel”’ and ** Cenerentola.” 

The conditions for dumping as large a body of material as possible 
at one point in still water have been met in these boats as follows: ‘The 
compartments in which the load is carried, between the pontoons, are 
wider at the bottom than at the top. The width of the compartments 
on top is 10 feet, and the two bottom doors opening laterally are each 
6 feet wide. The compartments are 13 feet deep and 15 feet long. This 
form of compartment does away with arching orbridging of the material 
in its downward passage and moves the mass more or less as a unit, 
according to the proportion cf elements it contains, such as street sweep- 
ings, paper, ete. 
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The bottom of the divisional bulkheads of the compartments and 
the decks connecting the pontoons forward and aft are about 20 inches 
from the water when the boat is light. After dumping, the backing of 
the two propellers sends a powerful current between the two pontoons 
which, after the heavy matter has sunk, quickly drives out the floating 
material and permits the shutting of the doors. 

In the design of a storage dump there were three ways of obtaining 
the desired result: 

First—The dump might be built as an overhanging structure whose 
outer end might be supported by columns on piles, thus forming a pas- 
sageway between the pier and the piles supporting the columns into 
which a steamboat could enter to receive cargo. 

Second—The dump might be built as in the first case, but as a can- 
tilever, with storage pockets in the overhang. 

Third—The storage pockets or compartments might be built di- 
rectly over the pier, but at such a height as to make it possible to give 
their bottoms a slope sufficient to discharge their contents into a chute 
grades: Boiler ash, which is generally hauled to the dumps in private 
when the compartment doors of the storage pockets were opened. 

The same method of filling the compartments of the storage dumps 
might be followed in all three suggestions—namely, the use of elevators 
or carriers, as there is not sufficient room at any of the places where 
the dumps of the Department are located to allow the building of a 
run of such length as to permit the dumping of carts into the compart- 
ments of the storage dump in the same manner as they dump at pres- 
ent on scows. The overhanging dump also offers objections on the score 
of the liability of damage occurring to boats that would load under it, 
from the fact that the material dropped from the compartments would 
move in masses so large as to strike the boat beneath with a dangerous 
momentum, 

Of the three styles of dump proposed the last is the cheapest, both 
as to first cost and maintenance. First cost will be cheaper since the 
loading of an overhanging structure on the cantilever principle will of 
course demand heavier iron work than where the load may be borne al- 
most directly upon the main columns and floor beams. For an over- 
hanging dump there must be employed at least two carriers or eleva- 
tors, while a chute dump will require but one. 

The details of design of this dump were influenced very largely, as 
were those of the boat, by the nature of the material to be handled. 
The conditions to be met were briefly as follows: 

1. The storage compartments must be as large as consistent with 
the ease of handling the material. 

2. The slope of the floors must be sufficient to readily start the mass 
in any compartment upon the opening of the door and break it up into 
particles so that its feed into the boat may be easily made and regu- 
lated. 
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3. The compartment openings must be of such size and shape as to 
prevent arching or bridging of the material during its discharge 

4. An elevating device of ample capacity must be provided so that 
the dumping of carts on the dumping platform may never be delayed, 

5. A gear for the hoisting of the compartment doors must be pro- 
vided, which may be operated by the same power running the elevator, 

6. A chute must be provided for the proper feeding and discharge 
of the material into the compartments of the self-propelling boats. 

The difficulties met in the operation of this dump have been chiefly 
in the securing of a slope of floor which, without seriously constricting 
capacity or increasing height, would be ample for the certain moving of 





— 





TWO BARNEY DUMPERS IN TOW IN ACT OF DUMPING, 


the material in the compartments, and the providing of a chute which 
could surely and easily regulate the material as it is fed into the boats. 
These difficulties have not been hard to eliminate, but have been neces- 
sarily investigated and obviated by tentative methods which will no 
doubt soon show just what will be necessary for the design of devices 
which will do perfectly the work assigned to the dump. The conditions 
obtaining at the storage dump in the handling of ashes and street 
sweepings, prevail in much the same degree in the case of handling 
garbage. Illustrations and description of this dump are given in the 
report of the Master Mechanic, Mr. George L. Walker. 
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The self-propelled dumping boats were originally designed to carry 
200 tons of material, be propelled by two engines, one in each pontoon 
of about 125 I. H. P., and to attain a speed when loaded of ten miles 


per hour. 

This capacity indicated, and estimates on this basis showed a very 
large saving in transportation over methods now in vogue. The pon- 
toon boat, while answering admirably the conditions asked for dump- 
ing in quiet water, appears to be of a form which the designers and 
builders cannot make attain the speed originally estimated. The 
steamer “ Cinderella,” with a carrying capacity of 300 tons, with two 
engines of 125 I. H. P. each, and propellers of 4% feet diameter and 6 
feet pitch, can under favorable conditions attain a mean speed of about 
8 miles per hour. This means, under ordinary running conditions, a 
speed of about 7 miles per hour. 

The second boat built, the “‘ Aschenbroedel,” is propelled by two en- 
gines, one in each pontoon, of about 250 I. H. P. each, with propellers 
of 714 feet pitch and 5 feet diameter, and made on her trial trip a speed 
(the mean of light and loaded condition) of a little more than 9 miles 
per hour. This means a speed, under ordinary conditions, of about 8 
miles per hour, which figure I have used in my estimate given further 


” 


on. 

The displacement of the “Aschenbroedel” is 50 per cent. greater 
than that of the “ Cinderella,” and the I. H. P. 100 per cent. greater. 
The actual bulk carrying capacity of the ‘““Aschenbrodel” exceeds that 
of the “‘ Cinderella” by about 15 per cent. The fact that an increase in 
power of 100 per cent. and an increase of displacement of only 50 per 
cent. results in an increase of but one mile per hour in the speed rate, 
seems clearly to indicate that for this type of boat a limiting speed has 
been reached. 

The slight difference between the light and loaded speeds, a little 
more than one mile per hour, seems to indicate that the failure to attain 
a greater speed is due to interfering wave action between the two pon- 
toons, as one of the 250 H. P. engines of either pontoon of the steamer 
“Aschenbroedel,” would undoubtedly drive such a boat singly a rate of 
12 or 14 miles per hour. 

In making an estimate for cost of transportation we must, then, in 
determining the capacity of these boats, figure upon a mean speed not 
more than 8 miles per hour and a coai consumption for 500 I. H. P. 

From the records of 1895, during which year all the material col- 
lected by the Street Cleaning Department was disposed of at sea in a 
mixed state, an estimate was made of the probable daily output of 
ashes and street sweepings after the removal of garbage and rubbish. 
The figure arrived at was 5,280 cubic yards per day for six days per 
week. 

During the year 1897 an entirely separate collection of ashes and 
Sweepings, garbage and light rubbish has been made. The records up 
to the present date show the following outputs of ashes and street 
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sweepings for the year: By Department carts, 780,000 cartloads: by 
permit carts, 270,000 cartloads—giving a total of 1,050,000 cartloads. 


This, reduced to cubic yards, is 1,627,500. This gives an average daily 


output for 313 days, of 5,200 cubie yards per day. 

With the information we possess at the present date, from what 
trials and experiments have been made with the self-propelling boats 
like the * Cinderella,” and with the storage dump at Seventeenth street, 
Fast river, I have prepared the following estimates of the future cost of 











SCOWS AT DUMP, EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET. 


(The upper right-hand corner shows a general view of the water 
front of the storage dump at Seventeenth street. Underneath the chute 
is an empty Department deck scow. Outside this scow, and farther 
back, is the first self-propelling dumper constructed by the Depart- 
ment—the * Cinderella.” The photograph shows the pontoon form 
with the run of water between the two hulls.) 


operation of the steamers, dumps and plant for the disposition of the 
ashes and sweepings at Riker’s Island, with present methods that are 
available, in order to see what course it will be best to follow in fu- 
ture. 
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The work, as already noted, divides itself into three branches for 
whatever method is employed in handling and disposing of the ashes 
and street sweepings. These are namely: 

A. Loading. 

B. Transporting. 

C. Discharging and handling in fill. 


In comparing costs I have first compared the actual running ex- 
penses, including repairs, of the various methods considered, omitting 
fixed charges, such as interest, depreciation, royalties, etc., and then I 
have made a comparison including these items. 

On this basis I have made comparisons of the three methods which 
may be most readily inaugurated in the Riker’s Island work, taking 
eare to use for each estimate the same or equivalent items of cost. Ad- 
ministrative charges I have omitted, as they would be a factor common 
to all methods. 


& 
1. Loading from storage dumps. 
2. Transporting by self-propelling boats. 
3. Discharging and handling in fill by a pumping process. 


IT. 


1. Loading from the present dumping boards into deck scows, the 
Department utilizing its own plant and chartering whatever scows, in 
addition to its own, may be necessary. 

2. Transporting by tow boats, by contract. 

3. Discharging and handling in fill by contract, the contractor se- 
lecting his own method. 

Ill. 


1, 2. Loading and transporting as in II. 
3. Discharging and handling in fill as in I. 


3s 
A.—CosT OF OPERATION ALONE. 
1. LOADING. 


a. Labor—There will be needed at each of the storage dumps an 
engine-man for the operation of the elevating machinery; and at dumps 
where night work is done, extra men will be needed. The wages of 
these men will amount in the year to $13,500. 

Experience at the Seventeenth street dump has demonstrated the 
necessity at that place of a gang of four Italian laborers to attend to 
the proper loading of the elevator buckets and the picking out of mate- 
rials possessing value, as well as those liable to cause trouble in the 
elevator. Not a great deal of value comes in with the ashes and street 
sweepings. At the Seventeenth street dump, from 1,96014 cartloads 
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of ashes and sweepings the material culled was sold for $31.07. This 
gives a load value of $.016. 

Laborers cost $1.25 per day. At this rate, using gangs of four at 
the thirteen dumps and two extra gangs of four at the dumps doing 
night work, will give a complement of 60 men, costing $75 per day, 
This cost will be partly offset by the value of the pickings from the 
ashes and street sweepings, which, on the basis just given, will be $54 
per day, leaving a balance to be paid out daily for the labor of $21, or 
$6,600 per year. It is possible that this labor may become self-support- 
ing, but the evidence before us at present does not seem to warrant our 
making such an assumption. 

b. Fuel—The coal consumption at the Seventeenth street dump 
during its operation was 2,800 pounds pea coal for six days. For 13 
dumps, allowing for night work and overtime, this will give us an an- 
nual coal assumption of 1,500 tons, costing $4,125. 

ec. Supplies—such as oil, waste, etc., and repairs to 13 engines at 
$20 each per month, will cost, per year, $3,120. 

d. Repairs to Dumps—The repairs to the steel structures will be 
less than those at the wooden dumps. The elevating machinery will, 
however, need more or less repairing and supplying of parts that will 
wear out or break. As far as can be seen at present, an allowance of 
$50 per month, for each dump, appears to be fair. This will give an 
annual expenditure of $7,800. 


Summary—For Operating Expenses of Loading. 


EE Ere erry Pee Tee EEE eee se. fo 
are ag a acs hitctnwle ea phauaet aanee 4,125 00 
Supplies and Reseien to Saisiines. parea pals Cure eee 3,120 00 
. Repairs to Dumps and Elevating Mac anes Se ee ee 7,800 00 


Total per year. Se ee ee 


2. TRANSPORTING BY SELF-PROPELLING BOATS. 


It is difficult to give an accurate estimate of the time that will nec- 
essarily be occupied in loading these boats from the storage dumps and 
discharging them at Riker’s Island. The time of actual loading will 
no doubt, in many instances, be exceeded by the time lost in delays at 
crowded slips, by ice, fog, ete. For determining the time of loading, 
the operation of the dump at Seventeenth street has not as yet been 
such as to give any positive information as to the actual time needed 
to properly discharge the contents of one compartment of the dump into 
a compartment of the steamer. 

It will, of course, be an aid to economy in the operation of this sys- 
tem to plan a schedule of the boats, so that they may always take from 
any one dump a certain maximum amount. The delays in getting in 
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and out of slips will be, as far as their location is concerned, a minimum 
at the up-town dumps, and a maximum at such dumps as those at Canal 
and Rutgers streets. In winter, delays from ice will be a maximum in 
the North river and a minimum in the East river. 

Also, there are bound to be delays in the clearing of compartments 
of the storage dumps, when the material contains large percentages of 
rubbishy matter. The occurrence of this matter, which must be 
counted on, will also affect the time of discharge from the boats into a 
receiving-basin at Riker’s Island. At this point, delays in unloading, 
besides that just mentioned, will be in the warping of the steamers in 
and out of the basin, occasional waits for unloading machinery to re- 
ceive cargoes, ice, etc. In view of all these facts, I do not believe that 
an average time allowance for loading of two hours, and for discharg- 
ing of one and a half hours, is at all excessive. 

As already noted, the maximum speed attained by the boats upon 
which we can count in actual practice, is 8 miles per hour. The work- 
ing capacity of the boats is 550 cubic yards. 

In determining the efficiency of these boats and the consequent size 
of plant necessary to properly carry on the work, account must be taken 
of the fact that the output of ashes and sweepings varies according to 
the season as much as 25 per cent. each way from the average for the 
year, and that we may count on the maximum daily output, as far as 
it concerns the size of plant necessary to transport it, remaining practi- 
cally constant for nearly five months of the year. 


It will, then, be advisable to consider first, a plant capable of caring 
for the maximum output; then one for the minimum. Since the De- 
partment operates two dumps (those at Canal and Rutgers streets) night 
and day, | have considered one boat running twenty-four hours each 
day the entire year, and whatever others may be necessary, running on 
a twelve-hour basis. 


The maximum output will be 6,500 cubic yards per day, of which 
3,600 cubic yards will be from the East river, and 2,900 cubic yards will 
come from the North river dumps. 

The average round trip from the North river dumps to Riker’s 
Island is 31 miles; from the East river dumps to Riker’s Island 12 
miles. With these distances and the working speed of 8 miles per 
hour, allowing two hours for loading and one and a half hours for dis- 
charging, for each trip, we find that for the maximum period we shall 
need one boat running 24 hours and 4 boats running 12 hours per day. 

The minimum output will be 3,900 cubic yards per day, of which. 
1,700 Will be from the North river, and 2,200 from the East river dumps. 
Considering our working conditions as in the maximum estimate, we 
find that we shall need in addition to 1 boat working 24 hours each day, 
2 boats working 12 hours. This will be the minimum complement. 

Knowing the requisite size of plant, the cost of transporting may 
now be determined. The running expenses for a double crewed steamer 
will be as follows, per month: 
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PO 6 ia0 8 ho 60:96 86 e6 sets one ees es tncesees ese secegestees $920 00 
I Se i an a eS rar eS tn 40 00 
ids on ta aaa a wider aa ae wi pera 00S aA 25 00 
Repairs and painting 70 00 


Total per month $1,777 00 


Total per year, $21,324. — 


For a boat running with a single crew, operating 12 hours of the 
day, the expenses of operation will be as follows: 


I Ret cd le cic acutinte Glee aise het aha 1G sdens We oie wk Swe $530 00 
IES os, acs: Gs rns: Ses Morar RM hie Sie RLS aww ae" elee eRe a 135 00 
Rah aide Nicnainnns hae Ae Selene aod Hwee WANA TRS A ONES 261 00 
ra oan ag aGe te eraiw ace dune ack GE Se Wa 15 00 
ONE ARERR SRT ti ae Neler vec SP rc 2 rac Ae YD ee 50 00 


Total per month S991 00 


Total per year, $11,892. —= 


We have seen that for the maximum period of work we need a fleet 
of five boats, one working 24 hours and four working 12 hours per day; 
and for a minimum period of work we need three boats, one working 
24 hours and two working 12 hours per day. Now, as already noted, 
the maximum condition of output prevails for practically five months 
of the year. The minimum period prevails for about two months. 
Then our fleet must work as follows: For twelve months of the year 
a double-crewed boat working 24 hours each day must be on duty. In 
addition to this there must be on duty for five months 4 single-crewed 
boats; for five months 3 single-crewed boats; for two months 2 single- 
crewed boats. ° 


Summary for Operating Expenses of Transportation. 


double-crewed boat, 12 months, at $1,777 per month..... $21,524 00 
single-crewed boats, 5 months, at $991 each per month.. 19,820 00 
91 each per month.. 14,865 00 


“I 
single-crewed boats, 5 months, at $ 
single-crewed boats, 2 months, at $991 each per month... 3,964 00 


i i ls ns ineae iw reba senteg vebenwseemed 
Say, $60,000. 


I have considered using but one double-crewed boat, as that will 
amply care for the dumps which work at night. The working of 
another boat day and night means the necessity of keeping at certain 
dumps a night operating force. Now assuming that a 24-hour boat will 
do just twice as much work as a 12-hour boat, we have for the saving 
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in cost of operation of a 24-hour boat over two 12-hour boats, $205 per 
month. 

The night maintenance of three dumps (the least number outside of 
those at Canal and Rutgers streets), necessary to successfully operate 
a second 24-hour boat, would easily cost in labor and coal for keeping 
steam, more than this difference, as will be seen by referring to the 
estimate for the cost of operating the storage dumps. 


3. DISPOSITION AT RIKER’S ISLAND, 


By Depositing Material in a Receiving-basin and Pumping Material Ashore. 


In present engineering practice there are two methods of pumping 
solid matter carried in suspension in water. One is by the centrifugal 
pump which will handle, with the water it elevates, solid matter in va- 
rying percentages, according to its character. The other method, com- 
monly called the pulsometer, utilizes the pressure of the atmosphere to 
fill a chamber with which a suction pipe is connected, with a mixture of 
water and the solids to be handled, from which the mixture is forced 
through the delivery pipes, by steam admitted into the chamber under 
pressures varying with the length of delivery pipe, height of fill, etc. 
The steam in the chamber is then condensed by a water jet, a partial 
vacuum created, the chamber filled with a mixture of colids and water 
by atmospheric pressure and the process just described repeated. 

Far more work has been done, and far more reliable data are ob- 
tainable in the handling of dredged material in the case of centrifugal 
pumps than in those instances where the other method has been em- 
ployed. However, as regards handling the material collected by the 
Street Cleaning Department, we unfortunately have had no opportunity 
to compare the relative merits of these two methods. We do know, 
however, that the chief cause of delay and stoppage in plants handling 
dredged material by the centrifugal pump is the clogging or breaking of 
the impeller vanes of the pump by large objects that are drawn into 
the suction-pipe. The delays in the other plant are chiefly due to the 
tendency to force through the delivery-pipe mixtures containing too 
large a percentage of solid matter, thereby clogging the pipe and neces- 
sitating pipe cutting and clearing of the obstruction. 

As regards economy of operation, the users of each system are in- 
clined to belittle the results obtained by users of the other, and useful 
comparisons on this point are extremely difficult to make, owing to the 
lack of uniformity of conditions prevailing in the places where the va- 
rious plants have been used or are in use to-day. 

In choosing between these two methods for handling the material 
(ashes and street sweepings) which this Department intends to place 
behind the crib-work at Riker’s Island, the factor most important and, 
indeed, almost alone in deciding the question, is the nature of the ma- 
terial. While it is proposed to transport and handle in this way only 
the ashes and street sweepings, there is always mingled with them such 
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a large amount of debris, as wood, rags, large and small pieces of metal, 
wire, rope, stones, etc., that it is evidently necessary for handling such 
matter by pump to have suction and discharge-pipes as large as possi- 
ble, and the pump itself as devoid of details liable to injury as it is pos- 
sible to make it. 

Of the two systems mentioned the pulsometer or vacuum pump cer- 
tainly meets the conditions more fully than the centrifugal pump. The 
design of a plant of this kind for use at Riker’s Island must be for one 
in duplicate in as many parts as possible in order to guard against de- 
lays by reason of stoppage or breakdown, and must have a capacity for 
handling the maximum daily outputs in 12 hours. 

Estimates from the builders of the machinery requisite for such a 
plant show that $50,000 would be necessary for building and equip- 
ping it. The cost of operation of such a plant is easily estimated 
as far as labor goes, but not as regards a very important item, 
namely that of fuel. Similar plants at work to-day, though on far 
smaller scales than what would be necessary at Riker’s Island, are gen- 
erally operated in connection with a dredge or steam shovel, the pump 
and dredge gear drawing their steam from the same source, so that it 
is hard to say just how much coal will be necessary, per unit of material 
per unit of distance delivered. One plant was seen where about 2,000 
cubic yards, measured in fill, were dredged and pumped ashore 500 
feet with a 5-foot lift on 5 tons of coal, or for this distance, 214 tons of 


coal per thousand cubic yards, measured in fill. 

As the lift at Riker’s Island is practically nothing and the delivery 
can be made for a long time at very short distances, it seems to be safe 
to say that an allowance of 2 tons of coal per 1,000 cubic yards put 
ashore will be sufficient. 

On this basis the cost of operation of the plant will be as follows, 
per year: 


Summary for Cost of Operation of Discharging. 
$14,400 00 
9,500 00 
Rations for crew 3,600 00 
Supplies and repairs 


Total per year 


We now have as a summary of our first method of loading, trans- 
porting and discharging and handling in fill the following figures: 
Loading $35,145 00 
Transporting . 

Discharging and filling 


Total per year 
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B. COST OF OPERATION WITH FIXED CHARGES. 
(Interest, Royalties, etc.) 


In computing the cost of the plant just described we must add one 
more boat to the complement needed for actual operation, as it will al- 
ways be necessary to have a spare boat for emergencies. This boat 
need not be commissioned, but may be kept in readiness to receive the 
crew from any boat that may be temporarily disabled. Then 6 dump- 
ing boats, at $40,000 each, will cost $240,000. The structure and ma- 
chinery for the storage dumps will cost per dump $19,500. This 
amount is divided as follows: 


For structure $10,318 00 
For elevator, engine-boiler and boiler-house 

For cart run 

For wood-work and minor equipment 


$19,468 00 


These figures are furnished by the kindness of the Master Me- 
chanic, Mr. George L. Walker. 

Thirteen dumps supplied with such structures will give an outlay 
of $253,500. Royalties to the inventor of the dumping boats at $10 each 
per day while the boats are in use will amount to (on the running 
schedule given in the cost of operation of the boats) a yearly sum of 
$13,800. 


Then we have cost of boats 

Interest at 3% per cent. 

Depreciation at 5 per cent.............. 

Insurance at 2 per cent... 

Cost of dumps . 

Interest at 344 per cent 8,870 00 
Depreciation at 2 per cent 5,070 00 
Cost of pumping plant 

Interest at 3% per cent 1,750 00 
Depreciation at 10 per cent 5,000 00 
Royalties to patentees, per year 4,070 00 


Summary of I., B. 


Summary of I. A $124,145 00 
Royalties on dumping boats per year 13,800 00 
Interest on cost of dumping boats 8,400 00 
Depreciation of dumping boats 12,000 00 
Interest on cost of storage-dumps 8,870 00 
Depreciation of storage-dumps 5,070 00 
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Interest on cost of pumping plant 
Depreciation of pumping plant..............eeeeeeeeeeee 5,000 00 
Royalties on pumping plant 


$183,105 00 


—.. 


—= 


A. Cost OF OPERATION ALONE. 
1. LOADING. 


a. In handling simply the ashes and street sweepings, it will be 
fair to say that in the light of present experience at Seventeenth street 
the labor of trimming the deck scows at each dump will cost as much 
as caring for the material dumped into the storage dump’s elevator 
buckets. This was computed for the year at $6,600. 

b. The only other cost incurred at the wooden dumps now in use 
by the Department will be for repairs and supplies, as the ashes and 
sweepings are dumped from the carts directly on the scows, the barges 
acting in the same capacity as the storage dumps in the preceding esti- 
mate. 

The records kept by the Master Mechanic, Mr. Walker, and kindly 
put at my disposal, show an annual expenditure on the present dumps 
of $3,300 for labor and $1,000 for material, a total of $4,300, or $27.50 
per dump per month. 


Summary for Loading. 


$6,600 00 
i I HE cs is ten cip'weeae. canes dleeews neecle 4,300 00 


Total per year $10,900 00 


2. TRANSPORTATION. 


The loading of deck scows for handling material for filling-in places 
has shown that we can, on the average, safely load a deck scow, tak- 
ing the varying sizes as they occur in New York harbor lighterage 
practice, with 500 cubic yards of ashes and street sweepings. With an 
average daily output for 313 days of 5,200 cubic yards, we shall have a 
daily output of 5.8 scowloads from the East river and 4.6 scowloads 
from the North river; a total of 1,815 scowloads annually from the 
East river, and 1,440 from the North river. 

Scows from the East river can be towed to Riker’s Island and re- 
turned to the city dumps, by contract, for $10 per scow, and from the 
North river for $12 per scow. At these rates the towing will cost 
$36,180. 
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For doing this work 40 deck scows will be required under ordinary 
conditions. This means the hiring of 18 deck scows, the Department 
owning 22. These scows may be chartered at $5 each per day. This 
will give a yearly rental bill of $32,850. 

At certain times the number of chartered deck scows must be in- 

creased by reason of delays in work from ice, fog, storm, etc. In 1895- 
1896, when work was carried on entirely at sea, although the larger 
portion of the work was done by the Barney dumpers, this extra hiring 
above the normal was nearly $30,000. On inside harbor work, where 
delays are rare from storm, and not nearly as frequent by reason of 
fog as when sea work is done, and where the time of transit is shorter, 
a total allowance for scow hire of $40,000 will be sufficient. 
In 1895-1896, which was a hard winter, $9,541 was expended for 
shifting scows and breaking ice in the slips at the dumping boards. 
Shifting will always have to be done to a greater or less extent in using 
deck scows, and conditions of ice are so likely to arise in winter that an 
allowance of $9,540 for these items is certainly not too large. 

The records of the Department for 1896 show for maintenance of 
the Department’s fleet of deck scows the following items: 


ee WE Tk GRIN. onc eins cccsedceccsctseesssesss ee 
3,847 09 
Supplies 1,869 17 


We may use, in round numbers, for an estimate 
For 1896, the wages of Department scow men were...... 


Summary for Transportation. 


Towing 


Maintenance of 22 deck scows 
Wages of Department of Street Cleaning scow men....... 


Total 


3. DISCHARGING AND HANDLING IN FILL. 


The prices obtained in the past for “ Towing and Unloading,” show 
that by contract work, the contractor selecting his own method, the De- 
partment can certainly have the ashes and street sweepings unloaded 
from its barges at Riker’s Island and distributed in fill for not more 
than 7 cents per cubic yard. This would be for 1,627,500 cubic yards, 
the yearly output, an annual outlay of $113,925. 
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Summary of II., A. 


$10,900 00 
Transporting 95,890 00 
Discharging and filling 113,925 00 


$220,715 00 


B. COST OF OPERATION WITH FIXED CHARGES. 


The value of the dumping boards, as existing at present, may be 
fairly put at $26,000. Interest on this amount at 3% per cent. is $910, 
Depreciation at 3 per cent. will be $780. 

The value of the scows, assuming them newly built, would be 
$92,000. Interest at 314 per cent. will be $2,760. 


Summary of II., B. 
Summary of II., A $220,715 00 
Interest on cost of dumps 910 00 
Depreciation of dumps 780 00 
Interest on scows 3,220 00 
Depreciation of scows 2,760 00 


Total per year 


A. Cost OF OPERATION ALONE. 


1. LOADING. 
This is the same as II., A. 1, $10,900. 


2. TRANSPORTING. 
This is the same as II., A. 2, $95,890. 


3. DISCHARGING AND FILLING. 


In this item the cost of discharging and filling will be more than 
in I., A. 3, for the obvious reason that the material transported on the 
deck scows must be removed from the deck to the suction-pipes of the 
pump, while in the first case the dumping boats deposited their loads 
directly over the suction-pipes of the dredge, thereby necessitating an 
amount of dredging only sufficient to keep the suction-pipes well sup- 
plied with material. Now the deck scows may be unloaded by scraping 
their cargoes from the deck into a receiving-basin where the suction- 
pipes of the dredge are located, or by picking up the material by buck- 
ets of a suitable type, and dropping the material into receiving hop- 
pers from which the dredge’s suction-pipes lead. 
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How much this work will increase the cost of discharging and fill- 
ing over that given under I., A. 3, is hard to say, as so many devices 
may be conceived for the prompt discharge of cargo from the deck 
scows to the suction-pipes of the dredge. I do not believe it will be 
too large to say that it will increase the cost of handling in the neigh- 
borhood of 50 per cent., or raise it from $29,000, as given in I., A. 3, to 
say, $45,000. 

Summary of III., A. 


Loading 
Transporting 
Discharging and filling 


B. COST OF OPERATION, INCLUDING FIXED CHARGES, 


Summary of III., A 

Interest on cost of dumps 

Depreciation of dumps 

Interest on cost of scows 

Depreciation of scows 

Interest on cost of pumping plant 

Depreciation of pumping plant 

Royalties on pumping plant 4,070 00 


$170,280 00 


Comparison. 
lil 


$124,145 090 $220,715 oo $151,790 00 


183,105 09 228,385 00 170,280 00 


Rates per Cubic Yard of Material. 


Up to the present time the most economical method of disposing of 
ashes and sweepings at the command of this Department has been by 
the deposit at sea from the Barney dumpers. In 1896 these boats car- 
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ried to sea 1,487,700 cubic yards. The expense incurred by the De. 
partment in this work was— 

For hiring boats $137,820 00 
For towing dumpers 61,071 49 


Giving a total of $198,891 49 


—or a rate per cubic yard of $0.134, omitting the portion of maintenance 
and depreciation of dumps chargeable to these boats for their use of the 
dumps (about $2,000 for the year). 

In 1896 the cost of final disposition of the ashes, rubbish, street 
sweepings and garbage handled by the Department put on the same 
basis as the estimates prepared under [., II. and III., was made up of 
the following items: 


Towing Barney dumpers to sea $61,071 49 
Towing deck scows to sea, shifting and ice breaking.... 53,137 50 
Hiring Barney dumpers 137,820 00 
Hiring deck scows 20,788 00 
Towing and unloading deck scows at filling-in places 29,175 12 
Unloading deck scows at sea by hand labor 51,881 65 
Maintenance of scows 7,200 00 
Wages of scow men 12,510 00 
Maintenance of dumps 4,300 00 


Total for the year $377,883 76 
Or in round numbers 377,900 00 


This gives a rate per cubic yard of $0.146. 


The material cared for was distributed as follows: 


At sea in Barney dumpers 1,487,700 cubic yards. 
At sea on the deck scows 785,900 
In fill behind bulkheads on the deck scows.... 318,400 ” 


2,592,000 cubic yards. 


It will be seen from these figures that depositing the material be- 
hind the bulkhead at Riker’s Island will be much cheaper than deposit- 
ing at sea, no matter what system of loading, transporting and dis- 
charging and filling is adopted to carry on the work behind the bulk- 
head. 

At Riker’s Island, behind the existing crib-work, is an area of 65 
acres capable of receiving about 2,000,000 cubic yards of ashes and 
street sweepings. In addition to this area there are, inside the bulk- 
head line located by the Secretary of War, 221 acres of submerged land 
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capable of receiving about 6,500,000 cubic yards of filling. These areas 
would give space enough to absorb the City’s output of ashes and 
street sweepings for over five years, at the end of which time the City 
would possess about 285 acres of land, which would probably be worth 
over $500,000. 

A review of the costs of transporting alone, omitting the cost of 
loading and the fixed charges, shows a large difference in favor of the 
self-propelling dumping boats. The excess of the total cost of disposi- 
tion by System I. over that by System III. is due to the cost of opera- 
tion of the storage dumps, the interest on the cost of the steamers and 
dumps and the royalties to the patentees of devices used. 

In spite of the operative cost, the advantages of the storage dump 
over the present loading system are decided. The delay of carts at the 








ONE OF THE DUMPING BOARDS NOW IN USE. 
(Scow under nearer board is receiving garbage. Under the outer 


board is a Barney dumper receiving ashes, street sweepings and rub- 
bish.) 


dumps in use at present, by the shifting of scows when one is loaded, 
would be avoided by the storage dump, and the dust nuisance caused 
by the dumping of carts into the scows from a height above them of 
12 or 14 feet would be largely obviated. The doing away with the 
steep run now in use would afford a most fortunate saving of the wear 
and tear on cart horses and harness. The storage dumps may be built 
with an ample surplus capacity, which in itself, would be an invaluable 
aid to the interior work of the city when boats are delayed by fog or 
ice, as the continuous and uninterrupted work of the carting force of 
the Department is well nigh indispensable. 
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It would seem well, then, in view of the estimates just considered, 
to advise for the immediate future the following course of action: A 
properly equipped plant for handling the ashes and sweepings trans- 
ported to Riker’s Island by either of the transportation systems re- 
viewed, should be installed and put in operation at once. 

The moment this is done, dumping at sea may be stopped, and the 
residents of Long Island’s beaches freed from a nuisance which will 
continually increase as long as sea dumping is continued. The Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment has at present before it a request from 
this department for the granting of money for the erection of a plant 
which will effectively do this work. 

The plant at Riker’s Island may be put in operation either by the 
city or by contract. If put in by the city and properly operated, a 
yearly saving of about $65,000 may be effected over the cost of the same 
work if done by contract. The present small system of storage dumps, 
whose erection is nearly complete, and the dumping boats soon to be 
delivered to the city, should be carefully developed to its fullest capac- 
ity, in order to determine as exactly as possible its capability and 
mark the way for future improvements and plans, when work must 
cease at Riker’s Island and other outlets be sought for the disposition 
of the ashes and street sweepings. 


LIGHT RUBBISH. 


The light rubbish collected by the carts of the Department has al- 
ways been a source of difficulty in the disposal of the City’s wastes. 
A windy day at the dumping boards scatters broadcast over the neigh- 
boring property and into the water paper and rag clippings, and all 
sorts of material light enough to be carried by the wind. The com- 
plaints along the Long Island shore, during the summer of 1897, were 
scarcely less bitter than in the preceding summer, although practically 
no garbage was dumped at sea after March, 1897. The casting ashore 
of old mattresses, boxes, barrels, etc., made the sea dumping as fruit- 
ful a source of complaint as ever. 

When the mixture of ashes and light rubbish is used for land fill- 
ing, the large percentage of paper and kindred rubbish makes a fill that 
is long in settling and is of generally poor quality, to say nothing of its 
bad appearance. 

The commercial value of the rubbish, as received at the dumps in 
1895-1896, was made the subject of special study and report by Mr. 
Hawthorne Hill in the report of February 3, 1896, transmitted to his 
Honor, the Mayor. 

I wish to report here briefly upon the present condition of the work 
we are doing in the handling of this material in a cleanly manner, the 
revenue derived from its valuable parts and the reduction of the value- 
less or unmarketable matter to ashes, which may be disposed of in the 
manner I have already described. 

The disposal of the rubbish, as the disposal of the garbage, de- 
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pended on a separate collection, so that the value of the paper, rags, 
etc., collected might not be greatly depreciated, as these materials are 
at the present dumping boards, by soiling with ashes, street dirt, etc., 
and that the parts of no value might be, as just stated, reduced to ash 
and clinker for disposal with the other waste fit for utilization in land 
development. 

The possibilities of value and consequent revenue to be derived from 
this source in the future are the subjects of a special report by Mr. 
Hawthorne Hill. 

Thus far the erection and operation of two plants for the sorting 
and destroying of rubbish have given us a large amount of information 
as to the cost and effectiveness of this branch of final disposition. 

The plants constructed, one in West Fifty-third street, which was 
operated last year for a time, and the one in East HRighteenth street, 
opened in May of this year and continuously in operation since that 
time—are both described, as to details of construction and operation, 
in the report of the Master Mechanic, Mr. George L. Walker. 

Practically the full possibilities of the plant in East Eighteenth 
street have been demonstrated only since the picking privilege at that 
place was let to a contractor on September 13, at the rate of $85 per 
week. 

Since September 13, the expenses to which the Department has 
been put at this plant have been those for supervision, rent, repairs 
and interest on the cost of the plant, and the final disposition of ashes 
and cinders, and wastes which are both indestructible and unmarketa- 
ble. The contractor paying $85 per week for the picking privilege has 
paid for all labor necessary in sorting and baling materials picked out 
and for the operation of the machinery, as well as for the removal of the 
ash and cinders, and the wastes that possess no value and ave inde- 
structible by fire. 

From Monday, September 13, to Sunday, December 5, a period of 
twelve weeks, there were received from the Department of Street Clean- 
ing “paper carts” at the yard 3,056 cartloads. The term “ cartload,” 
in speaking of these quantities, is somewhat indefinite, as the “ paper 
cart,” though of a capacity of 4% cubic yards, is always, more or less, 
heaped with barrels and bundles of paper. Of the material received 
during this time 9.5 per cent. was of such a character that it possessed 
no marketable value and could not possibly be destroyed by the fur- 
nace. This material consisted of such articles as woven wire mat- 
tresses, old pans and kettles, etc. These were loaded on sea-going 
scows and deposited at sea. The future disposition of these articles, 
when sea dumping is stopped, can probably best be accomplished by 
utilizing them to form the bottom of land fillings. 

The amount of ash and clinker turned out from the furnace during 
this same period was about 260 cubic yards or 2.3 cubic feet per “ pa- 
per cartload.” This means that if all the rubbish collected daily by the 
carts of the Department were treated in a similar manner, the average 
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daily output of ashes and street sweepings of 5,200 cubic yards would 
be increased by about 60 yards. 

The articles culled and sold from the rubbish delivered at this 
plant were paper (7 classes with varying grades of the different 
classes), rags (7 classes with varying grades of each class), carpets (4 
classes with varying grades), bottles (9 classes), 7 kinds of old meials, 
tin cans, old shoes, old rubber, hats. The operating expenses for the 


BENEATH ONE OF THE OLD DUMPING BOARDS WHERE PICKERS STORED 
THEIR FINDINGS. 


period September 13 to December 4, including fixed charges on the 
plant, are as follows: 

a. Interest—-The plant cost to build $16,000. Interest at 3% per 
cent. for 12 weeks is $129.23. 

b. Rent—The lot on which this plant stands costs the Department 
for rent $2,000 per annum. This for 12 weeks is $461.54. 
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c. Depreciation—In former and briefer reports I have always put 
the depreciation of this plant at 10 per cent. of the cost per annum. 
This is not too high. Ten per cent. of $16,000 is $1,600 per annum; for 
twelve weeks, $369.23. 

d. Supervision—The Department employs at the yard a man at 
night in the capacity of night watchman and one in the day time as an 
inspector. The salaries of these men are respectively $720 and $1,200 
per annum. This for twelve weeks gives an expenditure of $443.08. 

e. Final Disposition—The ashes from the destructor for the period 
September 13 to December 4 amounted to 168 cartloads of the ordinary 
ash-cart size, and the wastes that were neither salable nor destructible 
ameunted to 293 cartloads of the “ paper-cart” size. In reckoning the 
cost of disposing of this matter it will be fair to consider in the cost 
of final disposition only those items which have been actually aug- 
mented by the caring for the material on the Department scows. 

This cost may be fairly taken for this season of the year for the 
whole 461 cartloads, considered of uniform size, at 22 cents per cart- 
load. Then the cost of final disposition is $101.44. 

f. Repairs and Supplies.—For the period considered (September 13 
to December 4) repairs to the plant cost $120. Supplies to engine, such 
as oil, waste, etc., amount to $18. 

For a summary of the Department expenses in the operation of 
the plant we have the following: 


ST Diva0 4 owe) ae dees $129 23 

461 54 
. Depreciation 369 23 
. Supervision 443 00 
. Final disposition 101 44 
. Repairs and supplies 138 00 


Total $1,642 52 


The Department has standing to its credit the following items: 
Money paid by contractor for the privilege of picking, 12 

weeks, at $85 per week $1,020 00 
Final disposition saved on 3,056 cartloads, at 22 cents.... 672 32 


$1,692 32 


This gives a balance in favor of the plant of $49.80. 

There has been no nuisance from the operation of the furnace, and 
it has been possible to keep the entire plant in a very decent condition 
when consideration is taken of the litter that is handled. It certainly 
is infinitely better in every way than the conditions prevailing beneath 
the present dumps of the Department. 
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A review of the summary of operating expenses of the plant in 
East Eighteenth street shows that the heaviest items of expense to be 
borne by the Department are those for rent and supervision. It is ob- 
vious that no larger supervisory force would be necessary for a plant 
of several times the capacity of this one. The furnace used in the 
Eighteenth street plant has been run to its full capacity. Therefore, in 
order to increase the profit derived from such a plant, it will be neces- 
sary to construct one whose ground rent will not exceed that of the 
plant in Highteenth street, and whose capacity for assorting and de- 
stroying will very considerably exceed it. The plant and furnace of the 
Morse-Boulger type, whose erection and operation in East Forty-eighth 
street is proposed, and whose construction and operation is described 
in the report of the Master Mechanic, will undoubtedly show a very 
large increase in returns per unit of rubbish destroyed over those given 
by the Eighteenth street plant. 

The material disposed of by the Eighteenth street plant, from Sep- 
tember 13 to December 4, inclusive, was 5.8 per cent. of the total col- 
lection of rubbish by the Department and permit carts for this period 
from the entire city. 

The arrangement of the carting system and the topography of the 
city will render it necessary to erect just so many plants of this kind 
as not to increase the cart haul and yet not save in the haul at the ex- 
pense of rent, interest, etc., which will accompany the erection of each 
new plant. 

A rough estimate made during the summer indicated the necessity 
of seven plants, each about four times the capacity of the one in 
Eighteenth street, and costing to operate $221,000 per year. This esti- 
mate also showed that if the same material were transported to some 
place outside the city where it might be handled in a single plant of 
sufficient capacity, it could be disposed of—including transportation 
charges—for $144,000, a difference in favor of transporting and hand- 
ling in one plant of $77,000 per annum. These figures were for operat- 
ing expenses alone. It was assumed that there would be no loss in 
value of the revenue-returning material in the course of transportation; 
but this is probably incorrect. 

A careful observation and record of the operations of the plant to 
be erected in East Forty-eighth street ought to show very positively, 
after a few months’ operation, which will be the better course to pur- 
sue in this respect. 

I have thus far given no attention to the matter of the value of the 
steam power created by the burning of the unmarketable matter. In 
a plant like the one at Eighteenth street, and the one proposed in East 
Forty-eighth street, about the only thing for which the available steam 
power may be utilized is the production of light; and, unfortunately, 
the steam production is at a time of day when there is practically no 
demand for this commodity. A chamber for storing refuse in the plant 
proposed for East Forty-eighth street may prove of value in this re- 
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spect, in allowing the production of steam power at night and its utili- 
zation for light production. 

Demands for steam power in other directions than that for light- 
ing are, I believe, so small and variable as to forbid a consideration of 
them as a source of revenue in such a plant, though in special cases 
they might be such as to be of very material advantage. As far as the 
production of power is concerned, the handling of all of this material in 
one plant certainly offers greater possibilities than where it is handled 
in several small ones. 


CHARLES A. MEADE, 
Superintendent Final Disposition. 





SPECIAL REPORTS ON WASTE 
DISPOSAL. 


THE PRIVATE COLLECTION OF GARBAGE. 


A certain amount of swill or garbage from New York hotels and 
restaurants is removed daily to points outside the city, under permits 
issued by the Health Department. Thirty years ago, according to the 
advocates of sanitary reform at that time, the swill-boiling establish- 
ments and accompanying piggeries were among the worst of the many 
public nuisances then existing in New York. In the report of the 
Citizens’ Committee of 1865, on the sanitary condition of the city, 
eighteen such establishments were enumerated on the single block 
bounded by Sixth and Seventh avenues and Fifty-first and Fifty-second 
streets. The first practical result of the work of that Committee was 
the creation of the Metropolitan Board of Health, with jurisdiction 
over a district composed of the cities of New York and Brooklyn, and 
among the earliest ordinances passed by the Board was one prohibit- 
ing the boiling of swill within this district. 

The exodus of the swill collectors was first toward Hunter’s Point, 
on Long Island, where they established themselves upon lands which 
had never been cleared, forming a considerable settlement too remote 
from other habitations to give rise to any complaint of nuisance. In 
time, however, the movement of population began again to inconven- 
ience the proprietors of piggeries, and those who have remained have 
had a varied experience in defending their position in the courts. They 
have, indeed, compromised with public sentiment so far as to substi- 
tute cattle for pigs, as less offensive to their neighbors. Now that they 
have been included in the Greater New York, the swill collectors ex- 
pect that even the feeding of cattle by their methods will be prohibited 
shortly. Their business has become gradually less profitable, however, 
and doubtless would cease soon to exist in any event. One complaint 
is that their swill business has suffered from the competition of the 
Germans in Secaucus, in New Jersey, whose economy in living cannot 
be equalled in Long Island City. 

While the swill-collectors were dislodged gradually from the met- 
ropolitan district, so far as the location of their piggeries was con- 
cerned, they continued to remove swill from the hotels, there being at 
that time, in fact, no better system to take the place of their wagons. 
The practice still prevailed of throwing swill from private houses, and 
especially from tenements, into the middle of the streets, to be trodden 
under foot and resolved gradually into its primary elements. It was a 
relief to the people of New York to be rid of the piggeries, but 4 
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nuisance remained in the methods of the swill collectors, whose filthy 
earts defiled the streets and the ferry-boats. The Metropolitan Board 
of Health undertook to. minimize this nuisance, and its efforts at regu- 
lation have been continued by the Health Department of the City of 
New York. 

Under the Sanitary Code no private person shall engage in the 
transportation of swill within the city without a permit from the 
Health Department. There are in effect at the time of this writing 
(November, 1897), such permits for 388 wagons, each covering the re- 
moval of swill to a specified dock, and requiring wagons to be cov- 
ered, not to leak, and to be disinfected periodically. The hours during 
which swill-carts can cross the ferries are limited. Each permit men- 
tions the number of barrels of swill which its holder estimates that he 
will handle daily, and the figures aggregate 683 barrels. Putting the 
average weight per barrel at 140 pounds, which is believed to be fair, 
season by season, the daily volume of this business, in round numbers, 
is 48 tons. 

The methods of conducting the swill business are the same, 
whether in Long Island City or in Secaucus, except that the Jersey- 
men, for the most part, continue to feed pigs. Their wagons leave for 
New York daily about 10 o’clock, and visit certain hotels and restau- 
rants with which contracts have been made. Returning in the early 
morning hours, the swill is emptied into iron kettles of one or two tons 
capacity, in which it is cooked—rather than boiled—for twenty-four 
hours, or until the return of the wagons on the succeeding day. The 
grease which has risen to the top is then skimmed off, pressed and run 
into tierces for sale. The remaining contents of the kettles are fed to 
pigs or cattle—being mixed, if for the latter, with hay and bran or 
pollard. If there is any surplus, it is sold to neighboring farmers, who 
generally feed a few pigs. Formerly the high price of grease yielded a 
profit from this source alone, but at 244 cents a pound, all that the soap 
makers pay now, on delivery, it is claimed that the grease product fails 
to pay even the cost of the coal burned. The firing is constant, day and 
night, seven days in the week, since the hotels insist that the service 
rendered them shall not be intermitted on Sundays. But the cooking 
is essential to fit the swill for feeding. 

The last remnant of the swill business in Long Island City is con- 
fined to the quarter known lecally as “ Sunnyside.” Only four or five 
swill collectors are left, and these are grouped south of Jackson avenue, 
some 21% miles from the Thirty-fourth Street Ferry leading from New 
York. Here Patrick McIntyre, the pioneer piggery-proprietor in town, 
is still at work at his original location. Not far away is Edward 
O'Keefe, whose father followed McIntyre from West Fifty-first street, 
New York, years ago. Their early associates in the business are gone, 
the others engaged in it to-day being comparatively ‘“* new comers.” 
The two men named are credited by their neighbors with considerable 
holdings of real estate, paid for from the profits of their business 
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in palmier days, so that they could look with equanimity upon any fur- 
ther suppression of cattle-feeding with swill. 

Although more recent in its origin, the swill business back of Ho- 
boken, in the scattering town of Secaucus, is conducted on a larger 
scale. Here are owned the greater number of the swill carts licensed 
by the New York Health Department. Among the holders of swiil 
permits are Carl Schnell, Frank Eckhardt, H. Fisher, Jr., Jacob Blatz, 
C. Koegel, A. Hornung, J. Himsel, A. Zengel, H. Hummel and George 
Lausecker. Everybody here is interested in the same business, with no 
fear that a neighboring great city will ever absorb their out-of-the-way 
village, with ordinances to restrict their means of a livelihood as a 
nuisance. These, too, are a thrifty people, many of whom have paid 
for their homes with wealth gleaned from New York's wastes. 

There is also to be considered the collection of garbage from some 
of the more important hotels and restaurants in the city by Messrs. P. 
White’s Sons, of No. 41 Peck Slip, who have long had the contract, 
awarded by the Health Department, for the removal of dead animals 
from the streets. This garbage is handled for the purpose of extract- 
ing the grease, at Barren Island, where are located several establish- 
ments for the utilization of waste products, in which the same firm 
have an interest. The Messrs. White also make collections every day 
in the week, and while the weight varies widely, with the different 
seasons, the daily average during the year probably is not far from 
90 tons, 

HAWTHORNE HILL. 


THE GARBAGE TANKAGE TRADE. 


Since it is essential to the successful operation of any garbage re- 
duction contract that a profitable market shall be found for the “ tank- 
age” produced, some considerations on the conditions of the trade in 
this commodity are presented herewith, based upon the statements of 
commercial authorities in response to a request in behalf of the De- 
partment of Street Cleaning. 

Garbage tankage has distinct advantages as a raw material in the 
manufacture of superphosphates, possessing the requisite qualities of a 
“ filler’ required for certain grades of fertilizer, and also the property 
of absorbing moisture quickly, and thus being a good “dryer.” A fur- 
ther advantage is the cheapness of the dried garbage, which induces 
manufacturers to use it, while at full market prices ruling for better 
grade materials they would not handle it. The operation of each new 
municipal contract for garbage disposal by any of the reduction pro- 
cesses naturally increases the supply of garbage tankage and tends to 
depress prices, as has been demonstrated of late through the material 
increase in the production of this material. The continued extension 
of garbage reduction must be looked for, however, in response to the 
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demands of sanitary science that the old methods of disposal of city 
wastes shall be abolished. Improved methods became a necessity for 
the City of New York, for instance, because of the menace to health 
from the pollution of the neighboring shores so long as the garbage 
was sent to sea. On the other hand, it has appeared of late that con- 
tractors have not been careful always to study the conditions of the 
fertilizer market, and as a result, their estimates sometimes have beea 
too liberal as to the market value of the garbage tankage to be pro- 
duced by their methods. Each new garbage reduction plant unques- 
tionably helps to depress prices. It is evident, therefore, that a point 
may be reached when the market will be over-supplied with garbage 
tankage, rendering its sale at a price commensurate with its cost im- 
possible. 

It must not be overlooked that garbage tankage has also its disad- 
vantages. Its low percentage of ammonia renders it absolutely un- 
suited for high grade fertilizers. One of the largest fertilizer manu- 
facturers in the United States has works located on Barren Island and 
yet will not use any of the garbage tankage produced there in large 
juantities by the contractors for the disposition of the garbage from 
New York and Brooklyn, because he manufactures only fertilizers re- 

ring materials richer in ammonia. Garbage tankage affords a satis- 
tory basis for a fertilizer for cotton lands, for which a high per- 
e of nitrogenous matter is not considered essential, and a consid- 


erable quantity has found use as a raw material in that direction. But 


here is encountered a second disadvantage, the great bulkiness of gar- 
bage tankage in respect to weight as compared with other available 
materials, which make transportation more expensive in many cases. 
Generally speaking, garbage tankage will not bear transportation for 
a great distance, since, with the low percentage of those elements 
which form the available plant food, transportation rates alone will 
raise the cost “ per unit” of these ingredients to a higher figure than 
they cost in any other materials. 

constantly becomes more difficult, and is accomplished only by making 
larger and larger concessions to buyers. How much of the difficulty 
about prices for some time past may have been due to a generally de- 
pressed condition of business and industrial conditions it is impossible 
to say. A revival of general prosperity undoubtedly would improve 
the condition of the fertilizer trade somewhat, but not to the extent 
of elevating prices appreciably of a low-grade article, such as garbage 
tankage, produced on a constantly increasing scale. 

Of the various materials used as a base for superphosphates, gar- 
bage tankage ranks after tankage from packing-houses, dried blood, fish- 
scrap, nitrate of soda (or sulphate of ammonia), and even cotton-seed 
meal. The latter contains as high as 8% per cent. of ammonia, while 
garbage tankage does not exceed 314 per cent.—an important difference 
in favor of the cotton-seed product. Besides, the cotton-seed meal is 


For the various reasons here given, the sale of garbage tankage 
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abundant in close proximity to the southern fertilizer factories, and 
likewise near to the plantations on which the complete fertilizers are 
to be applied, and therefore it can be used to great advantage. 

Of the garbage tankage now in the market, the highest prices are 
obtained for the product of the St. Louis reduction plant, for the reason 
that the municipal contractors there also handle in the same plant the 
dead animals collected in the city, with the effect of giving a higher 
percentage of ammonia to the resulting garbage tankage. Material 
from the slaughter-houses and packing-houses is also sometimes bought 
by the contracting firm and added to the city wastes, with a view to 
still further enriching the garbage tankage in ammonia. Naturally this 
makes the cost of the product higher than where it results merely from 
the reduction of the garbage, so that, while the price of St. Louis tank- 
age is frequently higher than that from any other city, the impression 
prevails in the trade that the St. Louis contractors have lost money. 

From interviews had with members of the fertilizer trade in New 
York, it appears that a fair price to quote for the St. Louis product 
would be from $5 to $5.50 per ton, free on board. The same quotations 
rule for garbage tankage from Detroit, Michigan, for the reason that it 
is also the product in part of dead animals collected in the streets. The 
New York and Philadelphia grades, while less rich in nitrogenous mat- 
ters, have the advantage of being produced nearer to important centres 
of fertilizer manufacturing, and hence are quoted at about $4,50 to $5 
per ton. For the output of the Milwaukee garbage reduction plant, 
$2.50 per ton is asked, while for the Cincinnati product, owing to the 
more favorable location of that city with regard to the fertilizer in- 
dustry, $3.50 would be a fair quotation. But any one planning to en- 
gage in the production of garbage tankage to-day would be wise to fig- 
ure upon even smaller returns than these figures indicate, as the mar 
ket price is subject at all times to fluctuations. 

It may be mentioned here that the recent decline in the price of 
cotton, by lessening the buying power of the planters, has had an un- 
favorable effect upon the market for the fertilizer materials used on 
cotton plantations. Another depressing factor of late has been the cut- 
ting of rail-freight rates, which by lowering the cost at which high- 
grade fertilizers may be laid down to the consumer has diminished the 
demand, for the time, for the low-grade products. 

The comparatively slow movement of garbage tankage, as a new 
fertilizer material, is not due to any ignorance on the part of the trade 
in regard toit. There is not a manufacturer of fertilizers in the United 
States, in a position to use garbage tankage, who does not know where 
and at what price it may be bought. They are constantly besought to 
buy, by means of circulars and letters from brokers. Nor can it be 
said that the limited sale of garbage tankage is due to any prejudice 
against it as a new material. Everybody in the fertilizer business is 
too fully impressed with the importance of economy not to seize eagerly 
upon whatever may promise any lessening of cost of production. The 
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fact is, that the character of garbage tankage is thoroughly known; 
that within a limited extent it has a purpose and fills it admirably; 
that the “ fluffiness”’ of this material reduces its usefulness as a “ dry 
mixer,” owing to its indisposition to combine with other ingredients, 
and only a limited number of manufacturers are equipped to use it. It 
is a fact, furthermore, that beyond certain limits, most manufacturers 
could not use garbage tankage, even at half its present low price. The 
natural tendency of all fertilizer materials seems to be downward, 
which fact most investors in city garbage contracts have overlooked in 
estimating the value per ton of garbage tankage. It goes without say- 
ing that sooner or later the losses through contracts entered into by 
parties so overestimating will fall upon the taxpayers of the various 
cities. 


HAWTHORNE HILL. 


STREET SWEEPINGS AS A FERTILIZER. 


Within the past year an investigation was made into the character 
of the street sweepings, with reference to their possible value for agri- 
cultural purposes. After the adoption of the bagging system, it was 
suggesteu that, with the added convenience in handling this material, 
its qualities as a fertilizer might be turned to account to the City’s ad- 


vantage. Furthermore, it was recalled that, years before, the City had 
derived a revenue from the sale of some such refuse. Accordingly, the 
co-operation of the New York Agricultural Experiment Station at Ge- 
neva was sought and cheerfully given. Samples were selected care- 
fully, under such circumstances as to make them representative, and 
two such samples were analyzed by Mr. L. L. Van Slyke, the chemist 
of the station. From his communication to this Department the follow- 
ing figures are quoted: 

“Sample No. 1 contains 32.88 per cent. of moisture, 0.38 per cent. 
of total phosphoric acid (most of which is available), 0.387 per cent. of 
potash and 0.29 per cent. of nitrogen. 

“The second sample contains 21.68 per cent. of water, 0.32 per 
cent. of phosphoric acid (mostly available), 0.31 per cent. of potash and 
0.21 per cent. of nitrogen. 

“In order that you may compare these figures with the composi- 
tion of average well-kept mixed stable manure, I give you the follow- 
ing statement of composition of the latter: Phosphoric acid, 0.25 per 
cent.; potash, 0.50 per cent., and nitrogen, 0.50 per cent. At present 
prices nitrogen is worth about 13 cents a pound; phosphoric acid, 5 
cents, and potash, 5 cents a pond. On this basis stable manure has an 
approximate fertilizing value of about $2 per ton. Sample No. 1 has a 
fertilizing value of about $1.50, and Sample No. 2 a value of nearly 
$1.20 a ton.” 
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Under present conditions of the fertilizer trade it would not be 
practicable to attempt to market a material of so little value in propor- 
tion to bulk and weight. The proposition was made to the Long Island 
Railroad Company, who own extensive unimproved lands, that any 
quantity of street sweepings which they might desire to use as a dress- 
ing for such lands would be delivered to them free of charge at the 
City’s dumps, but the company were disposed to accept the material 
only if delivered by the Department at the other side of the East river, 
and all negotiations ceased. 

In 1880 the City derived an income of $19,033 from the sale 
street sweepings and manure; in 1840 the figures reached $38,711: 
1850 they were only $30,898, and in 1860 they fell to $17,928. All 
ceipts from this source ceased not many years later. But in th 
days the high-grade commercial fertilizers now 


in general use were 1 
known and the cheaper materials had relatively a higher value th 


now. Besides, the neighboring farms and market gardens then 
proached more nearly the heart of the city than at present, admitting 
of a shorter haul by the farmers who bought street sweepings for use 
as manure. 

HAWTHORNE HILL 


THE TRAFFIC IN WASTE PAPER. 


Two considerations connected with the destructor system for waste 
materials which may have a bearing in its favor upon the net results to 
the City treasury are: 

1. The certain recovery of a larger volume of salable articles than 
under the old scow-trimming system; and 

2. The probable establishment of a higher standard of value for 
the chief products than now prevails. 

There is no basis for accurate comparison under either of these 
headings, but certain facts connected with the working of the experi- 
mental plant in East Eighteenth street promise desirable results. ‘irst, 
the gleaners at the destructor-belts find better conditions for their work 
than existed for the scow-trimmers. The regularity possible in loading 
the belts prevents such congestion of the debris as sometimes, in dump- 
ing from carts into scows, interfered with the work of the scow-trim- 
mers, causing them to overlook salable scraps. Again, much material 
which formerly was contaminated by garbage or ashes on the way to 
the scows, becomes available under the more cleanly method. 

As for the financial consideration, the figures presented in this re- 
port make a favorable showing for the destructor system, as supple- 
menting the household separation of the wastes handled by this De- 
partment. The City’s revenues from the leasing of scow-trimming 
privileges under the former régime were based to no small extent upon 
the salable value of the bones and fat collected by the scow-trimmers. 
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The bones and fat now go to Barren Island, under the garbage-disposal 
contract, but it is possible that, under the destructor system, they would 
be more than compensated for, both by the increased collection of pa- 
per and rags, and the obtaining of higher prices for these materials. 
Hence the inquiry whether an adequate system of destructors, if 
erected by the City, might not be leased to contractors for more than 
the highest former receipts for scow-trimming privileges. 

The most important product of the destroyer system will be “‘ paper 
stock,” including paper and rags, and it is with regard to paper that 
the greatest difference between the old and new systems may be ex- 
pected. While there is an immense trade in waste paper in this city, what 
is known as “dump stock” has at no time formed a large percentage 
of it, and in recent years it has fallen off. Prices of paper stock 
have declined, under the competition of wood pulp, until the mills can 
buy clean lots for little more than the cost of cleaning such paper as 
could be gleaned from the masses of garbage, ashes and general wastes 
dumped indiscriminately into the scows. The low prices for paper of 
this class and the irregularity of the demand latterly led the scow- 
trimmers to neglect it, except when orders were in hand for certain 
grades for immediate shipment. Most dealers after a time declined to 
handle such paper, and it has been accepted at comparatively few 
mills. But with the incentive of orders, the collection of paper at the 
dumps sometimes used to attain such volume as to indicate a large pos- 
sible total yield, which bids fair to be realized under a system which 
protects the paper from all damaging contact and gives the gleaners a 
chance to save every scrap, while securing a higher valuation in the 
market. 

In a “Report on the Final Disposition of the Wastes of New 
York,” published by this Department in 1896, an estimate prepared 
from the best sources then available gave 25 tons as the average weekly 
outturn of paper from all the dumps. Under date of July 17, 1897, a 
statement prepared for the Superintendent of Final Disposal in this 
Department indicated the collection in one week, at eight dumps, of 
454 bales of paper. Based upon the average of the weights given, the 
total would be 75 tons. These eight dumps, by the way, yielded only 
half the total quantity embraced in the estimate of 1896. 

The tendency shown by these figures, as well as other data bearing 
upon the same subject, bears out the prediction that the household sepa- 
ration of the garbage from other materials—in full force since the be- 
ginning of 1897—would result in a larger yield of salable paper. Men- 
tion may be made here of the weekly returns for the scow-trimming 
privileges for several months prior to the going into operation of the 
garbage-reduction plant at Barren Island, which only went as high as 
$1,368. During the corresponding months of 1897 the City’s average 
weekly revenue from this source, notwithstanding that the scow-trim- 
mers no longer collected bones and fat, averaged $800. Subsequently, 
i.e., from August 30 to the end of 1897, the same contractor paid for the 
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same privileges $960 a week, while he has signed a contract, to apply 
from the first of the new year, at $1,225 per week. The latter rate will 
yield to the City two-thirds as much as the highest return in any 
former year, when bones and fat were included in the scow-trimming 
privileges, and paper of all grades sold for higher prices than now. 
The inference is that the present collections of paper stock at the 
dumps must have a substantial value. Besides, they are reported by 
dealers to have increased in volume, and in some cases in price, as a re- 
sult of household separation, which minimizes the contamination of the 
paper, even where it continues to be taken to the dumps. 

The estimate quoted above of 75 tons of paper per week for certain 
dumps is at the rate of 150 tons per week for all of them. A year ago 
a large buyer of paper from the dump lessees calculated that, if the 
demand from the mills were continuous, 90 tons of paper per week 
could be obtained from all the dumps, that being before the separation 
of garbage was begun. 

At the East Eighteenth street plant, during the week June 21 to 
27, the paper baled amounted to 58,473 pounds, or over 29 tons. It was 
culled from 236 loads of refuse, carted from 4 of the 58 sections into 
which the work of the Department is divided—Nos. 12, 14, 16 and 18— 
representing but a small percentage of the total area of the City. The 
dump to which all the refuse from these sections—and some others— 
was carted formerly was estimated in 1896 to yield only two or three 
tons of paper per week. An analysis of the stock thus baled serves to 
explain the increased yield of paper under the new system. This pa- 
per, from the starting of the plant to June 26, was graded and weighed 
as follows: 


PERCENTAGE 
GRADES. Pounpbs. OF 
THE WHOLE. 
Ledger stock...... 
ida ces eavnews 
Newspaper. 
Commons 


Strawboard..... 


Subsequent results obtained at this plant have varied these per- 
centages somewhat, but not enough to change the deductions from the 
above table which are to follow. 

The paper which is still collected at the dumps is graded princi- 
pally as “ manila” and “ news,” and in the estimated collection of 454 
bales in one week, already referred to, the classification was: 
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Per- 


G ES. 
enone CENTAGE. 


Manila..... 


Whereas, about 82 per cent. of the paper baled at the destructor is 
of cheaper grades than “ manila,” only 34 per cent. of the paper gath- 
ered at the dumps is so classed. At a crematory operated by Herbert 
Tate, in West Fifty-third street, in 1895 and 1896, about 167 tons of pa- 
per were baled, in two grades, of which 21 per cent. was “ ma- 
nila.’ This paper came to a great extent from stores, which may ex- 
plain the larger percentage of ‘manila’ than at East Eighteenth 
street, where rubbish is received from a residence district, under the 
new household separation system, which makes available a large bulk 
of newspapers. The point of these comparisons is not that the per- 
centage of high-grade papers has been reduced, but that, under the 
new system, a large amount of paper otherwise useless has become 
commercially valuable. 

Without doubt the new regulations of the Department will tend to 
discourage the activity of the itinerant paper collectors who have been 
accustomed to help themselves from waste receptacles on the side- 
walks, to the extent often of violating the city ordinances by scattering 
litter upon the streets. When paper is no longer thus exposed, but is 
retained within doors for the coming of the Department carts, naturally 
there will be fewer private collectors, and this means fewer competitors 
for the paper to be culled from the sweepings of the large stores. The 
basements of many stores are now visited regularly by collectors, under 
arrangements involving a consideration from nothing to $1,000 a year 
or more for the paper. But in some of the largest stores, the receipts 
from the sales of paper are readily dispensed with in consideration of 
the prompt and regular removal by the Department of all the debris 
from the daily sweepings. For some months past, the yard in East 
Eighteenth street has received all the refuse from the sweepings of a 
Broadway store, which formerly sold for about $100 a month to a small 
paper collector, the privilege of culling daily from the basement. He 
paid at the rate of 30 cents per 100 pounds, without classification, and 
obtained about 16 tons of paper per month of good grades. Subse- 
quently other large stores have begun to send their refuse to the De 
partment yard, so that more clean wrapping papers—manila and other 
—are now reaching this point. These stores can afford better to throw 
away their paper than to maintain, as formerly, a service for the dis- 
posal of the valueless debris remaining, particularly since the decline 
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in the prices of paper stock. One dealer who formerly obtained consid- 
erable paper from certain stores, paying 30 cents per 100 pounds, states 
that he gave up this branch of his business because he found it no 
longer profitable. If the paper were assorted for him at the stores he 
could afford to handle it, but not if the culling had to be done at his own 
expense. Often the lots of paper which reached him contained rubbish 
which rendered the stock unsalable without a great deal of work in 
handling it. 

In case the destructor system should be adopted fully, judging 
from recent indications, a much larger proportion of the waste paper of 
the city would find its way into these plants than has gone hitherto to 
the dumps. This would not include “ book shavings,” “straw clip- 
pings,” etce., which are the legitimate by-products of book-binderies, pa- 
per-box factories and the like, nor the * over issues” of daily newspa- 
pers. But these classes of paper have never been “ wastes” in any 
proper sense. Then, with better facilities and a larger scale of opera- 
tions and a better grading of the stock than is now common in the 
trade, the old-paper business as a whole should become more profitable 
than now, even with wages higher than the earnings of money of the 
Italian paper gatherers who toil from dawn to dusk in the streets and 
far into the night in the obscure cellars which shelter their stock-in- 
trade. Under the new régime there would be opportunities, as lessees 
of plants, for those who are now leaders in the paper trade, and as em- 
ployees for those who are working in it for wages. 

In considering the prices at which paper has been sold from the 
Eighteenth street yard it should be understood that practically there is 
no standard of prices for old paper. The business is largely a matter 
of dickering, and prices depend largely upon the degree of anxiety of 
holders to unload their stocks or upon their necessities, since most of 
the collectors work on very little capital. 

It appears that there has been a great change in recent years in the 
conditions of the business. The use of wood-pulp has lessened the de- 
mand for all other paper stock and has greatly reduced prices. As the 
profits began to decline the business drifted gradually into the hands 
of foreigners, who have not adhered to the old methods of the trade. 
For instance, the grading has been changed. Every marked decline in 
price has been followed by a decline in quality, until prices are fixed no 
longer by any standard, but by agreement between the parties to each 
transaction. 

It is not enough that the general quality of a lot of paper should 
be good; uniformity and cleanliness are insisted on at the mills. A 
dealer who was buying from a collector a bale of “‘ No. 2 manila” said 
that, judging from its general quality, hé would have been willing to 
pay 50 cents per 100 pounds, but on account of a small percentage of 
“bogus ”’ paper he could not afford to pay more than 35 cents, which 
Was accepted. One dealer showed, as a specimen of paper stock re- 
turned from a mill as undesirable, a book stripped of its covers, made 
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of high-class material, but having bound up with it a few leaves of col- 
ored paper. Another sample of rejected paper stock is a book having 
a very small amount of ashes between the leaves. The removal of 
such foreign material involves trouble and expense, while, if retained 
in the paper, it causes defects in the manufactured product. 

Besides the competition of wood pulp and the carelessness in grad- 
ing paper stock, a factor in keeping prices down in the New York mar- 
ket has been the growth of the trade in other centres. Many mills now 
are located more conveniently with regard to other markets than to 
New York, and buy supplies accordingly. As to the market for old 
paper in future, the opinion entertained in the trade is that prices can 
hardly fall farther, without stopping the collection of stock. Nor does 
it appear that there can be much of an advance, even with a marked 
revival of general business, since the tendencies still prevail which 
have brought paper down from the high figures of former years. A 
leading member of the trade who was interviewed did not believe that 
enough paper could be put upon the market through the adoption of the 
destructor system in New York to depress prices. He had in mind at 
the time an estimate of 400 tons a week—equal to 41,600,000 pounds a 
year—as the probable outturn of such a system. In his opinion this 
paper would supplant that from some other sources. The trade would 
welcome an opportunity to buy paper of established grades, in large 
quantities, under such regular conditions as would result from the pro- 
posed system. Besides, the manufacture of paper is increasing con- 
stantly, leading to a greater demand for stock, though not at such a 
rate as to advance prices so long as wood pulp is abundant and cheap. 
It must be understood that some other stock must always be used in 
combination with. wood pulp. 

A member of an important house in the paper trade has kindly 
gone over in detail the various grades of paper baled at the Eighteenth 
street plant, comparing the prices quoted for corresponding grades in 
the paper trade journals, recent prices paid in the transactions of his 
house, and the prices paid for paper from the destructor plant. In re- 
gard to the trade journal quotations he said: ‘“ These published prices 
have little relation to the prices paid in the market. I don’t know 
where they get their figures. Perhaps they intentionally make the figures 
too high, supposing this to be in the interest of the seller, assisting 
him to stand out for good prices.” A summary of the comparison re- 
ferred to follows: 

I. Old Ledgers—Published price: $1.30 to $1.40 per 100 pounds. 

This refers to book ledgers, stripped of their covers, with the back 
edges trimmed to get rid of binders’ stitches and mucilage. Such pa- 
per might cost the mills, at the outside, $1.30 per 100 pounds. But 
what has been sold at Eighteenth street is “ ledger stock,’ paper of a 
better quality than “ book stock,” and yet not as good as “ old ledgers.” 
It includes, for instance, such paper as insurance policies are written 
on. For some of this paper 90 cents has been obtained. The yield of 
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“ledger stock” at the destructor is small, and that of “old ledgers” 
almost nil, the value of the latter being too well known for many of 
them to be thrown away. 

II. Manila—Published prices: No. 1, extra, 90 cents to $1; No. 1, 
ordinary, 70 to 80 cents; No. 2, 50 to 55 cents. 

Real “ manila” paper is made of “ manila” rope, and for clean 
trimmings of this the mills might pay 14% cents a pound. But most of 
our “ manila’ is made of wood-pulp and known as “ wood manila,” 
The real manila is known sometimes as “ flour-sack paper,” on account 
of being used for bagging flour. Nothing else will stand the pressure 
test of 80 pounds to the square inch to which flour bags are subjected. 
A dealer reports having been obliged recently to “ haggle” over a lot 
of manila stock in order to get 40 cents a hundred, giving the buyer 
four months’ time. His firm have taken most of the manila baled at 
the destructor at 35 cents, and one lot at only 32% cents. 

“There is not much middle ground with manilas,”’ said this gentle- 
man. “ Unless the mills want the highest grades, they will take only 
the ordinary sorts, and are unwilling to pay much more for any lot 
than the lowest prices current. Mr. Tate asked me at the start about 
grading paper stock at the destructor, and my advice was to make but 
one grade of manila, since his total output of this sort is small, and the 
labor cost of making two or more grades would more than offset any 
possible gain in price. I cannot compare the manila paper he sells us 
with anything else in the market. We handle it as a special grade, 
which is becoming known favorably to some of our customers.” 

There is a low grade of manila stock known as “ bogus.” It in- 
cludes certain wrapping papers that are not even wood manilas, except 
that dark colors must be excluded. American mills are more particular 
to turn out manila papers of a bright, even color, than papers that are 
strong. For this reason dark-colored papers will not be accepted for 
manila stock. The manila paper baled in Eighteenth street includes 
some ** bogus.” 

III. Folded News—Published price: Over issues, 50 to 55 cents. 

This grade comes from the publication offices of large dailies, being 
unsold copies which have not been unfolded or broken. Such stock 
goes to the paper mill with next to no handling. One advantage is that 
an entire lot may be composed of the issues of a single office and, there- 
fore, uniform in quality. ‘‘ Broken news,” such as reaches Eighteenth 
street, is not only in a less desirable condition for mill use, but the 
quality is varied, the papers in a single bale coming from a great 
many sources. A house which has a contract to supply a certain mill 
with “ over issues” at 42% cents, bills due in four months, has paid 25 
cents for broken news at the destructor, besides carting it away, which 
is estimated at 4 cents a hundred, or 29 cents. Meanwhile they have 
bought the same grade elsewhere at 27 cents, delivered, which they 
regard as cheaper than stock from the destructor at 25 cents. 

IV. Commons—Published prices: Mixed papers, 30 to 40 cents; 
commons, 25 to 30 cents. 
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The first of these terms comes from England. It grew out of the 
mixture of colors—say the colored covers of pamphlets with the inside 
leaves of white paper, which would bring the price below that of white 
paper stock. “ Commons” refers rather to a mixture of sorts, and is 
used at the destructor for what remains after the various other grades 
have been filled. This has been sold as high as 124 cents, although 
dealers say that they can buy elsewhere for 10 to 12 cents, delivered. 

V. Straw Clippings—Published price: 40 cents. 

This refers, properly, to trimmings of cardboard, especially from 
paper-box factories. What is collected at the destructor is broken 
strawboard boxes—from dry-goods stores and the like—a different arti- 
cle. The price received at the destructor is 25 cents. Not long ago, 
being short on straw boxes, a New York house imported a quantity at 
a cost of 26 cents. Should the price here go above 26 cents, it might 
be cheaper for the trade to import this grade, and similar conditions 
may exist with regard to other sorts baled at the destructor. 

It is hardly necessary to discuss further the subject of prices for 
these grades. What is of chief interest is that, while the leading 
houses in the trade have had an opportunity to bid on the paper at the 
destructor, none have offered higher figures than are now received. 

At the end of the twenty-first week of actual operation of this 
plant—October 30, 1897—the amount of paper which had been sold and 
delivered was 1,169,418 pounds, while probably 16,800 pounds remained 
in stock. Estimating the same rate of outturn for an entire year, and 
figuring the sales at the most usual prices obtained to that date, the re- 
sult of the paper business at the destructor would appear as follows,* 
the classification being based on the actual results for twenty-one 
weeks: 

Manila... . ... 504,685 pounds, at 35 cents .. $1,766 

NB foe aceon ceenctn’s 839,405 “6 25 * shane 2,098 5 
Mixed ... ae 826,297 * tigi Ta Save 032 § 
Strawboard . rch 766,913 " Se cx wwbion ; 917 2 


ee rrr inten ae 


This result is to be compared with, perhaps, 150 tons of paper per 
year from the same district, as collected at the dumps under the old 
régime, netting the dump-lessees not over $5 per ton, or $750 altogether. 
No reason is known why some such comparison might not hold good for 
the entire city, showing a like advantage in favor of the destructor 
system. + 

Since the household separation of wastes began, and paper going 
to the dumps is no longer mixed with garbage, the classification of 


* No account is taken here of the small amount of ‘‘ ledger stock” baled at destructor, the 
quantity ot which has been irregular. 

t Since this table was prepared the quantity of paper stock handled at the destructor has been 
very much increased, without any necessity for enlarging the plant. But as this has been due to 
changes in the street cleaning sections drawn upon, and to receipts of paper from stores in the heart 
of the retail district, it is deemed proper to allow the figures already given to stand as repre- 
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““dump stock” is disappearing, and the material collected is becoming 
known as “ city stock.” It is a better class of paper, is assorted to 
some extent, is in better demand and at higher prices, and is collected 
in larger volume than formerly. This is the class of paper referred to 
in a preceding mention of 454 bales collected in a single week at eight 
dumps. The following prices have been paid lately at the dumps for 
this new class of material, according to the dump lessees: Manila, 25 
cents per 100 pounds; folded news, 20 cents; mixed, 15 cents. 

This stock is collected, to some extent, for storage. It is some- 
times shipped directly to the mills by the houses receiving it from 
dump lessees, and sometimes sold to larger concerns in the trade, who 
in turn make a profit on the stock before it reaches the mills. These 
dump stock” in the 


prices are not higher than have been paid for 


recent past, while they compare favorably with the prices obtained for 
stock at the destructor. This is due, according to one dealer, to the 
reputation of paper from the dumps which still adheres to any paper 
from this source, however handled, and time will be required for the 
mill owners to become satisfied that the paper now offered is preferable 
to that formerly supplied. He insists that the paper from the dumps 
to-day is “ 100 per cent. better” than the same grades in former years, 
but the grading needs to be improved before the best results in price 


can be hoped for. Besides, he says that the best “ city stock” has an 
objectionable odor which suggests the old *“* dump stock.” 

The last mentioned dealer states that early in the history of the 
“dump stock” trade he paid as high as 144 cents a pound for manila, 
and correspondingly high prices for other grades. Later %4 cent was 
a standard price for manila from this source, after which the price de- 
clined gradually to the figures paid to-day. The books of another 
house show the payment of 50 cents a hundred for “ No. 2 manila” 
from the dumps as recently as 1898. There is no hope, therefore, of an 
advance in prices for paper stock equal to those of the earlier régime. 
The most that can be expected is a better price for carefully graded 
lots than is now paid for paper from the dumps, with an additional 
slight advance in case there should be an improvement in general busi- 
ness. 

Doubtless it would be desirable if the paper mills would contract 
to take the baled paper from the destructors at fixed prices. But the 
opinion is general in the trade that this is unlikely to happen. The 
paper mills have an excess of capacity, and their operation is not con- 
tinuous. Again, a manufacturer having an opportunity to buy on ad- 
vantageous terms, may acquire enough stock to make further pur- 
chases unnecessary for a long period. Hence they prefer not to con 
tract for stock, but to go into the open market according to their needs. 
At the same time, the tendency of dealers in paper stock is to become 


sentative of average conditions. The Superintendent of Final Disposit.on estimates that the 
capacity of the Eighteenth-street plant amounts to six per cent. of what would be required to 
extend the system throughout the City of New York. On this basis, the results given in the table 
would represent from tour and one-half to five per cent. of the total output for the city under such 
a system. 
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commission merchants merely. Instead of buying largely and ware- 
housing the stock until sales can be made at a profit, they are more 
apt to await orders from the mills, which they fill by sending out to 
paper collectors, charging an agreed upon commission. No paper stock 
is imported for storage, but only to fill orders, just as it has not been 
customary to collect paper at the garbage dumps except as wanted at 
the mills. 

Old paper of any grade is of small value in proportion to bulk, is 
perishable, is in irregular demand, involves a heavy expense for stor- 
age, and at no stage does it afford a liberal margin of profit. All of this 
is to be considered before the Department of Street Cleaning becomes 
engaged in the paper trade, together with the fact that the paper mills 
buy mostly on long time, while so many failures have occurred in re- 
cent years as to render the risk from this source something to be figured 
on in every large transaction. 

Part of what is written above applies to rags no less than to paper. 
Rags can be handled under better conditions at the destructor than 
formerly at the dumps and marketed to a better advantage. But the 
same increase in the outturn as in the case of paper can hardly be ex- 
pected, since rags, on account of their greater strength, could always be 
collected from the dumps, no matter how badly soiled. It may be 
worth while, however, to give an estimate of the collection of rags at 
the destructor for one year, based upon the actual sales from there 
during twenty-one weeks of actual operation. An estimate of the 
money value is not attempted on account of the varying prices during 
the twenty-one weeks under review. The rate of prices paid is given, 
however: 


Berea Prices Parp, 
CLASSIFICATION. FOR ONE YEAR. June 
Poun To OCTOBER, 
pina Per 100 Poun 
XK 100 OUNDS 
WwW 1,8 25 to $7 25 
SED Siks-bundain hiindeibiind | ee eee ere oe 175 
Black eceueeeebadeubaws 157,125 aaa (astecenmanewed 15 to 23 
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The market for rags, and particularly for paper stock, is likewise 
in a depressed condition, and an increasing amount of waste of this 
class may be expected to reach the carts of the Street Cleaning De. 
partment in future. 


SUMMARY, 


I. More paper can be collected by the new method than under the 
scow-trimming system. In East Eighteenth street, in one week, 29 
tons were baled, the product of 4 out of the 58 street cleaning sections. 
The estimated average weekly product of all the dumps two years ago 
did not exceed 25 tons. 

II. The increase results from (1) better facilities for collecting pa- 
per; (2) the cleaner condition of the paper under the new system of 
separation; and (38) the transfer to the Department system of paper 
waste formerly handled privately—especially from large stores. 

III. The average price obtained for the paper from the destructor 
is 23 cents per 100 pounds, or $4.60 per ton. This is to be compared 
with the old price for dump stock. The present output from the dumps 
—known in the trade as “city stock ’’—brings better prices, but not 
equal to the average obtained at the destructor. 

IV. The new method seems likely to lessen the number of private 
paper collectors, and hence to lessen the competition for the paper 
swept from stores, which in time will remove one inducement to mer- 
chants to withhold paper from the Department carts. Some large 


stores already prefer that the Department shall remove all their debris, 
including paper. Without doubt, after the introduction of the de 
structor system a greatly increased proportion of the waste paper in the 
city will come within the scope of the Department’s work. 

V. These considerations apply more or less to rags, and particularly 
to those classed as “‘ paper stock.” 


HAWTHORNE HILL. 


THE FUEL VALUE OF CITY ASHES. 


During the last year’s study of the possibilities of the “ utilization 
of clean ashes in the City of New York,” it was learned that of the 
1,500,000 cubie yards of ashes cared for annually by the Department of 
Street Cleaning, a very large proportion would be gladly received by 
the various building interests for use in fire-proof buildings, for the 
foundations of cellars, sidewalks, yard concrete, etc., at no expense to 
the City except that of collection from the houses. A brief review also 
was given of the various efforts that had been made to utilize ashes in 
the manufacture of brick and other building material. 

The refuse of any coal fire, called ashes, consists of fine ash, 
clinker, slate, etc., and coal partly coked, in varying proportions accord- 
ing to the kind of coal, the kind of furnace, and the kind of fireman. 
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The investigations of last spring had reference to fine ash, clinker 
and slate only, and the study did not include any consideration of the 
fuel value of the partly coked coal nor any method of utilizing it. The 
latter subject has been the unsuccessful study of so many people, in so 
many cities, that it was considered inadvisable to discuss it in the brief 
time then devoted to the consideration of the best means of utilization 
of the ashes. 

During the months that have succeeded, however, I have studied 
the fuel value of ashes of different parts of the city and under different 
conditions, and have endeavored to learn both the percentage of avail- 
able coal and the heating value of this coal per pound. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS, 


The ashes of the City may be roughly divided into four parts: (1) 
that which comes from the furnaces and stoves of individual houses 
managed by others than those who pay for the coal; (2) that which 
comes from kitchen ranges of flats; (3) the stove ashes from tenement- 
houses; (4) the steam ashes from hotels, theatres, office buildings, fac- 
tories, ete. 

In ashes of the first class coal may be found in some quantity, be- 
cause economy is not considered essential and because the character of 
the grates and the manner of operating the fires both conduce to the 
slipping away, unnoticed, of much good fuel. In ashes from flats may 
be found considerable coal, not so much from want of economy as be- 
cause the lack of space in the kitchen precludes the possibility of sift- 
ing and saving coal at the expense of the dust produced thereby. In 
the ashes from tenement-houses, where little fuel is burnt and scarcely 
anything is wasted, small heating value may be expected. In steam 
ashes, left over from large fires which receive the constant attention 
of firemen more or less skilled, one may expect, and there is found, both 
a smaller percentage of ashes and a smaller percentage of coal. 

In other days, when the ash-pan was dumped into the larger can 
which already contained garbage, waste-paper, bottles, cans and rubbish 
of every description, little notice was taken of the refuse coal; but now, 
since ashes are kept separate and any one may see the numerous pieces 
of coal, it is noticeable that in all parts of the city much more attention 
is given to the subject by the householder, and that everywhere per- 
sons who never before sifted their ashes now regularly save the coal. 
It is probable, therefore, that as months go by the percentage of waste 
coal in the ashes will gradually decrease. 


It cannot be long, however, before the decrease must cease, because 
the lack of room in the majority of homes in this city, and the dust nec- 
essarily produced, will always be operative as reasons against much 
sifting. Furthermore, the time required each morning is considerable, 
and when one remembers that the total stove refuse seldom exceeds 20 
per cent. of the weight of the original coal burnt, and that less than 
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half of this is available as fuel, it is readily seen that under the worst 
conditions the amount of coal thrown away is less than ten per cent. 
of the weight originally put on the fire. In flats, for instance, perhaps 
an average of two pounds of coal might, by careful picking, be recoy- 
ered daily from the kitchen stove, and if this recovered cual is assumed 
to be worth five dollars per ton, it follows that four pounds are worth 
one cent, and that the daily recovery from the kitchen ashes is worth 
one-half cent. In ordinary cases this is small remuneration for the 
time, the resultant dust and the abraded fingers. 

It is evident that the recovery of this coal can be a paying opera- 
tion only when performed on a large scale, in proper buildings, by per- 
sons suitably clothed and probably aided by mechanical means of sep- 
aration. In all my measurements, I have first separated the fine ashes 
by means of a screen, and afterwards separated the coal from the 
clinkers, slate, etc., by hand-picking. The latter operation is, of course, 
very tedious, and, under the best conditions, expensive. It is doubtful 
whether the operation could ever be made to pay, even on a large scale, 
by hand-picking. 

AMOUNT OF COAL IN CITY ASHES. 

The ashes of large house furnaces have shown on the average, 45 
per cent. by weight of fine ash; 15 per cent. of clinker, slate, etc.; 40 
per cent. of available coal. 

The ashes from flats have shown on an average 45 per cent. of fine 
ash; 20 per cent. of clinker, slate and stones; 35 per cent. of coa). 

Egg and nut coal ashes from factory fires have shown 45 per cent. 
of fine ash; 30 per cent. of clinker, slate, ete.; 25 per cent. of coal. 

Ashes from pea coal from a boiler have shown 40 per cent. fine 
ash; 40 per cent. clinker, etc.; 20 per cent. coal. 

These figures are derived from examinations of about a cubic yard 
of ashes in each case, and while of course they must not be allowed too 
much weight since they are derived from such small quantities, they 
are, I think, fairly representative of the conditions existing in the 
city during the past few months. Frequent observation of the ap- 
pearance of carts and cans loaded with ashes has made it possible to 
select those of about average fuel value. 

I am not aware to what extent the ordinary ash-can is picked over 
after it reaches the street, but I have found no can or cart which con- 
tains less than 20 per cent. by weight of coal, and I think that this 
amount may be taken as a safe estimate of the average percentage of 
available coal to be found in the city ashes at the dumping board. 

It may be noted incidentally that the proportions of fine ash, 
clinker and coal, given above by weight, hold very nearly true as pro- 
portions by volume. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF WASTE COAL. 


When it is remembered that coal received in houses is frequently 
not well sized, it is easy to account for the fact that the smaller coal 
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recovered shows little effect of the fire, because it has fallen through 
the grate unburnt, while, on the other hand, most of the larger coal re- 
covered shows some coking action. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that this coal is easily ignited 
and very cleanly in fire-making because of its freedom from coal dust, 
and it has often been noted that very little clinker and slate appear in 
its ash, due, of course, to the fact that all such matter which, covered 
with black dust, originally was indistinguishable from coal, is sure to 
have been discarded in the hand-picking. 

Waste coal differs from fresh coal principally in containing less 
gas, and while it therefore contains less heating power, the absence of 
the gas makes the rate of combustion much more uniform and the fire 
more easily controlled in furnaces and stoves. A new supply of fresh 
coal added to the fire always emits a large amount of gas which re- 
quires for a time an enormous addition to the supply of air. Lacking 
this, smoke is produced and the gas escapes up the chimney unburned 
and wasted. This additional and temporary supply of air requires the 
supervision of an attendant, while a coke fire may be renewed and left 
to itself. Further, since the only use of air in a fire is to supply oxygen, 
and since oxygen constitutes only one-fifth of the weight of air, the re- 
maining four-fifths is a positive detriment in that it enters the fire cold 
and leaves it hot, and therefore carries up the chimney a large amount 
of heat. With different fuels this amount is nearly proportionate to the 
quantity of heat generated, and the increase and decrease of quantity 
of air necessary would be of no consequence could it be known and ar- 


ranged for in advance. It seldom is, however, and a varying quality 


of fuel almost always means wasted heat from having too little air or 
too much. 


HEATING POWER OF WASTE COAL, 


To learn the heating power of this waste coal, I devised a small 
boiler on the order of a Rumford Calorimeter and made measurements 
with new coal of the same kind as the original of my recovered coal, 
and also with the recovered coal. The tests were continued for some 
time and the results represent the average heating power of the coal 
taken from eleven different ash-can sources. 

The water capacity of my boiler was about two gallons, the grate 
area about .25 square feet, the total exterior radiating surface about 18 
square feet. A cold water feed-pipe near the bottom supplied meas- 
ured quantities of water at 42 degrees Fahrenheit. All evaporation 
was at the pressure of the atmosphere and at about 212 degrees Fahren- 
heit. Sufficient provision was made against priming, and care was ex 
ercised in the draught. I was able to burn about 2 pounds waste coal 
per hour, and about 1.5 pounds new coal. The temperature of the room 
was about 60 degrees Fahrenheit, the average of the outside radiating 
surface 160 degrees Fahrenheit, with new coal, and 150 degrees Fahren- 
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heit with waste coal, and the flue gases about 220 degrees Fahrenheit 
in each case. 

With new coal I evaporated an average of 7.5 pounds cold water 
per pound fuel, and with waste coal an average of 5.5 pounds cold 
water per pound fuel. This is equivalent to 8% and 6% pounds respect- 
ively, of water converted into steam from and at 212 degrees Fahren- 
heit, which is the usual manner of stating the evaporative power of 
fuels. 

To find the efficiency of my boiler and thus get the total amount of 
heat produced in each case, I calculated the heat lost by radiation, by 
convection, and by the flue gases. Elaborate investigations by Dulong 
and by Peclet have determined the heat lost by radiation from the ex- 
terior surface of such apparatus as mine at .900 English heat units per 
hour per square foot radiating surface per Fahrenheit degree of differ- 
ence of temperature between the radiating surface and surrounding ob- 
jects. ; 

The heat lost by convection currents under such conditions is .617 
English units per hour per square feet of vertical exposed surface per 
degree difference in temperature between this surface and the incident 
air. 

Heat lost by the chimney gases is that carried off by the air ad- 
mitted for combustion and is measured by the product of the weight of 
the air used, the specific heat of air, and the change in temperature. 

From data supplied above, the computations for these quantities 
are as follows for the new coal: 


Heat absorbed by water, 7.5 by (170 plus 906)........ 8,520 E. H. 
Heat lost in radiation, .900 by % by 18 by 100.......... 1,080 " 
Heat lost in convection, .617 by % by 18 by 100...... 740 ” 
Heat lost in flue gases, 300 by .0761 by .238 by 160.... 864 . 


Total heat given out by 1 pound new coal.... 11,204 


And as follows for the waste coal: 


Heat absorbed by water, 5.5 by (170 plus 966)........ 6,248 
Heat lost in radiation, .900 by 4 by 18 by 90 729 
Heat lost in convection, .617 by 4 by 18 by 90........ 499 
Heat lost in flue gases, 250 by .0761 by .238 by 160.... 720 


Total heat given out by 1 pound waste coal.. 


There is some doubt in reference to the amount of air used for 
combustion. I endeavored to furnish enough for a good draught with- 
out chilling the fire, and believe that I did so. At the same time, the 
rate of combustion was low, and I am certain there was very little free 
oxygen in the flue gases. It is possible, therefore, that my estimate of 
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300 cubic feet and 250 cubic feet per pound of new coal and of waste 
coal, respectively, is too high. 

At the same time the totals of 11,200 and 8,200 heat units represent 
with considerable accuracy the heating power of the two classes of 
coal; the little boiler was very efficient, and 7.5 pounds and 5.5 pounds 
of cold water, or 8.9 and 6.5 pounds of hot water, respectively, may be 
taken as the available evaporation effect of these two coals. The new 
coal was poor, because it furnished 9 per cent. of fine ash and an addi- 
tional 9 per cent. of stone and slate. 


SUMMARY. 


The amount of waste coai in ashes examined varied from 20 
per cent. to 40 per cent. by weight and averaged about 30 per cent. In- 
cluding tenement-house ash it would probably average 20 per cent. of 
coal at the dumping board. This is about 250 pounds per cubic yard, 
or 125,000 tons per 1,000,000 cubic yards of ashes, which is less than 
the city’s annual output. 

The value of this recovered coal as compared with ordinary new 
coal may be expressed as 8,000 heat units against 11,000 heat units, 
or 75 per cent.; 544 pounds cold water evaporated against 7144 pounds, or 
73 per cent.; 644 pounds water evaporated from 212 F. against 8% 


-o 


pounds, or 73 per cent.; $4 per ton delivered against $5.50, or 73 per 
cent. 

To this report I hope to subjoin another, of averages made on a 
much larger scale, as soon as I am able to separate coal from clinker at 
a sufficiently rapid rate. 

C. HERSCHEL KOYL. 


UTILIZATION OF FINE HOUSE-ASH IN BUILDING. 


A portion of the study of the Department during the past two and 
one-half years in regard to the proper disposal of city wastes has been 
a continuous effort to find some method of utilizing ashes better than 
the methods at present in use. 

The ordinary waste of stoves and furnaces consists of partly burned 
coal, clinker and stone, and fine ash. 

In a previous report I have discussed the fuel value of the coal 
contained in the city’s ash-cans and have found it sufficient to pay for 
separation if conducted on a large scale and by machine methods. 

The hard clinker, if separated, is known to be valuable for use in 
concrete. 

There remains only the fine ash, which amounts to nearly half the 
city’s total stove and furnace refuse, or about 600,000 cubie yards annu- 
ally, and is the portion which has appeared most difficult of disposal in 
any plan heretofore proposed for utilization within the city limits. 

In a report to the Department under date June 15, 1896, I said that, 
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in the opinion of many consumers of ashes in large quantity, it would 
be feasible to use the city’s household ash, if free from other sub- 
stances, in filling under sidewalks and cellars to the extent of about 


92 


230,000 cubie yards annually, and in the construction of fire-proof tioors 


and fire-proof partitions to the possible amount of 600,000 cubic yards 


annually; and if no superior plan is found, this still remains a more 
economical method than that of using them for filling outside the city 
limits. 

The same report discussed briefly the results of some attempts to 
utilize the sifted fine ash in the manufacture of mortar, cement and ar- 
tificial stone; and while none of the specimens of these substances 
which I had been able to examine fulfilled all the conditions necessary 
to success in building work, the report contained notes of hopeful signs 
and said: “It is possible that the manufacture of ash into brick and 
concrete may become at an early date a considerable industry. It 
would be the perfection of ‘ waste 


’ 


utilization to build dwelling-houses 
in June from the dwelling-house ash of May. Attention has been con- 
centrated upon the industrial uses of ash—which are considerable, and 
the industrial possibilities—which are greater.” 

I have now to report briefly upon a method for the utilization of 
fine house ash lately brought to the attention of the Department by Mr. 
Joseph A. Shinn, of Pittsburg, Pa. 

Mr. Shinn says that in conducting a series of experiments to learn 
the best method of preparing furnace slag for the manufacture of mor- 
tar and cement, he discovered that fine domestic anthracite ash has 
valuable qualities for making mortar. He found that when nine parts 
of such ash are intimately mixed with one part of fresh lime and prop- 
erly wet with water, there is formed a mortar much superior, for build- 
ing purposes, to ordinary lime-sand mortar, in that its tensile strength, 
its resistance to crushing and its resistance to fire and water are ¢ 
while its specific gravity is much less. 

Mr. Shinn has submitted samples of his new ash mortar about 
thirty days old, to which I have applied some of the ordinary tests of 
lime-sand mortar, with which alone Mr. Shinn desires the new material 
to be compared. I have found the tensile strength to be about 65 
pounds per square inch, while that of ordinary lime-sand mortar is 
perhaps 15 pounds per square inch; the crushing strength to be in some 
cases 1,000 pounds per square inch, that of ordinary mortar of same 
age being 150 pounds; the resistance to fire and water greater than that 
of ordinary mortar of the same age. I state the results thus briefly andin 
general terms because I find a large variation in the strength and other 
qualities of different samples, some running for instance in tensile 
strength as high as 140 pounds per square inch; some resisting the ac- 
tion of water for only a few hours, others equally new for more than a 
week; and demonstrating without doubt that when the ash mortar is 
properly made it has great strength and enduring qualities, but that 
much remains to be learned of its proper method of manufacture. The 
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samples made by myself under Mr. Shinn’s directions are not of sufii- 
cient age to make the results of testing them of any value. Mr.Shinn in- 
sists that only by the most intimate machine-mixing are the best re- 
sults accomplished. 

While it is too early to state the strength and other qualities of 
this new material with the exactness necessary for architects and build- 


ers, the indications of its value are so strong, and the assurance of its 
cheapness so great, that I have thought it wise to learn in a preliminary 
way the possibility of thus introducing our fine house ash as a substi- 


tute for sand in the manufacture of mortar, on a scale commensurate 
with the City’s annual output, which, as stated above, is approximately 
600,000 eubie yards. 

The points to be considered in the introduction of this ash mortar 
are: 

1. Those incident to the introduction of any new material; 

2. The necessity of machine-mixing, disturbing long established 
commercial and labor customs; 

3. The present building law which provides that “ mortar shall be 
made of clean, sharp sand.” 

In regard to the first point, it is the general opinion that if the new 
mortar proves under the tests of Engineers and Department Inspectors 
to have greater strength and enduring qualities than lime-sand mortar, 
it will be welcomed as a substitute by architects, and if it can be fur- 
nished at a less price than the other mortar it will be welcomed by 
builders. 

Regarding the second point, it appears that in the lower part of the 
‘ity, in the construction of large buildings, cement mortar alone is 
used, and that since the cement is of necessity unbarreled on the 
ground, machine mixing is out of the question. But there is much 
lime mortar used for plastering, and in the upper part of the city, where 
it is also used extensively for building, machine-made lime-sand mortar 
is popular and probably forms one-half the total. It thus appears that 
there is a large field almost waiting for the new material if its use is 
permitted by law. 

In regard to this third point, it is the general impression that if the 
new mortar should prove itself at the same time better and cheaper, 
the present law could undoubtedly be amended to meet the improved 
conditions. 

From present indications I see no reason to doubt the early and 
extended use of fine house ash for various building purposes, and the 
realization of the expressed hope of the Department that “ clean house 
ash may become an article of commerce.” 

C. HERSCHEL KOYL. 





FACTORS IN THE COST OF STREET 
CLEANING. 


NEw York, June 20, 1897, 
COLONEL GEORGE E. WARING, JR., 
Commissioner of Street Cleaning: 


Srr—I have the honor to submit herewith a report upon the princi- 
pal factors which make up the cost of street cleaning in the City of 
New York, their distribution throughout the city and the percentage 
effect of each upon the total cost. 

The term “street cleaning,’ as here used, applies only to the work 
of the sweepers and has no reference to the cost of horses, drivers or 
carts to remove the sweepings, nor to any other of the expenses of the 
Department.* 

Last autumn a series of sweeping tests was made to determine the 
areas of asphalt, granite and Belgian pavements, respectively, which 
could be kept clean by one man, and the foremen were instructed to re- 
port in each case the condition of the pavement and the amount of traf- 
fic. But it was found that the differences on each class of pavement 
were not all to be accounted for by the dissimilarity in condition and 
in amount of traffic, and the present report has grown out of the desire 
to learn all the causes of variation. 

The information has been gained through a block-by-block meas- 
urement of the area of paved streets cleaned by the Department—the 
measurements having been made during the winter by the section fore- 
men, under the supervision of the District Superintendents; a statement 
for each block of (1) its kind of pavement—asphalt, granite, Belgian or 
other; (2) the condition of the pavement—good, fair or bad; (8) the 
amount of traffic—light, medium or heavy; (4) the amount of car track, 
if any—single, double, triple or quadruple; (5) the kind of rail—fiat, 
grooved, T or steam T; (6) the amount of sanding of the track—little or 
much; (7) the amount of street sprinkling—whether it is sprinkling or 
flooding the street with so much water as to make slush; (8) the pres- 
ence or absence of elevated railroad pillars and overhead structure; (9) 
the character of the population; (10) the number of schools; (11) the 
presence of market-stores, or (12) push-carts; (13) the vicinity of un- 
paved streets. 

There are other conditions which affect the cost of cleaning, but 
nearly all of them are either temporary—such as building operations, or 
under the control of the District Superintendent—such as the energy 


* Broadway, south from Fourteenth street, is not swept by the City force, and is not included 
in the discussion nor in the summary. 
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and judgment of the sweeper, or under the general control of the De- 
partment—such as the quality of brooms, ete. The thirteen items 
above mentioned were considered to be beyond the control of the De- 
partment, and, with the exception of the schools and street sprinkling, 
beyond its influence. 

Having selected these factors, in consultation with the superintend- 
ents, as having the most important bearing upon the subject in hand, 
and the measurements above mentioned having been made, there was 
prepared a tabulated statement for each district, which statements 
form the series of tables No. 1 of this report. It is to be noted concern- 
ing these tables that the figures in some columns, such as condition of 
pavement, amount of traffic and character of population, are statements 
of opinion rather than results of measurement, and that some allowance 
must be made for the “ personal equation,” since what is considered 
good condition of pavement or good character of population by one man 
might by another be considered, in either case, only fair. It is believed, 
however, that with few exceptions the statements may be taken as hav- 
ing nearly the same relative value. 

The next step was to learn the influence of each of these factors 
upon the cost of cleaning. This has been accomplished as well as pos- 
sible—at least a first approximation has been made—by a series of dis- 
cussions with the district superintendents, supplemented by numerous 
tours of observation in various parts of the city, at various times of day 
and night during the past few months. Each superintendent was re 
quested to state his opinion upon each point, formed from his months 
or years of daily observation of the work upon the streets, and each 
entered with spirit and interest into the plan and gladly gave his best 
aid and information. 

Table No. 2 gives the record of these opinions, with the averages. 
It was a question whether the average figures should be used for fur- 
ther work or whether it would be better to apply the ratios of each 
superintendent to the statements of the condition of pavements, 
amount of traffic, character of population, ete., given by him for his 
district, since it was certain that his idea of the influence of, for in- 
stance, heavy traffic, would be closely related to his idea of the exact 
meaning of the term heavy traffic. I concluded, however, that fewer 
errors would be introduced by using a constant ratio for all the dis- 
tricts, than a different one for each, and the figures of the series of 
tables No. 3 are so derived. 

In preparing table No. 2, each ratio was determined as an inde- 
pendent factor, without reference to other conditions and without 
knowledge of another man’s opinion. A question was, “ Supposing the 
difficulty of cleaning good asphalt pavement to be represented by 100, 
what is the difficulty of cleaning good granite pavement or good Bel- 
gian pavement, all other conditions being the same?” The replies va 
ried for granite from 125 to 200, and for Belgian from 125 to 220; rep- 
resenting in each case the experience of one man perhaps in one dis- 
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trict, perhaps in two or more. The longer the experience of the man, 
the more likely was his opinion to be accurate for his district: the 
wider his experience, the more likely was his opinion to represent an 
average for the city. Many superintendents desired not to be quoted 
as expressing an opinion of value for the city, based only upon experi- 
ence in one district, and frequently without time for mature delibera- 
tion upon the subject, so that I must assume the full responsibility for 
introducing, to elucidate the report, the statements of opinion which 
were given only for my personal guidance, frequently on*brief consid- 
eration and with many expressions of diffidence. I must also be re- 
sponsible for such difference in interpretation of terms as may exist. 
With table No. 2 complete, the average figures from it were used to 
multiply into the figures of table No. 1, and thus derive table No. 3. It 
is evident from reference to the table that by the method here adopted 
we obtain for each kind of pavement, by sections, all the principal diffi- 
culties expressed in terms of square yards of asphalt pavement, in good 
condition, with light traffic, with no car-track, with good population, and 
with all other conditions favorable. This gives an absolutely uniform 
method of statement and enables us to sum up the difficulties in terms 


easily understood. For example, if granite is more difficult to sweep 


than asphalt by 50 per cent., it is evident that to obtain a statement of 
all the difficulties of cleaning granite, we must begin by adding in col- 
umn 2 of table No. 3, 50 per cent. of the granite area. Then, if the con 
dition of the granite is bad, there is to be added in column 8 of table 
No. 3, 40 per cent. more to represent this, and thus there are expressed 
in succession the equivalents in square yards of the various difficulties 
existent on the granite of that section. 

The column in table No. 3, headed “‘ Equivalent Total,” is the sum 
of all these items, and expresses the total difficulties of each kind of 
pavement in each section, in terms of square yards of our ideal pave- 
ment. 

To derive the next column, “ Sweepers Necessary,” it remained to 
learn how many square yards of pavement under ideal conditions could 
be kept clean by one man. Observation of the city on Sunday showed 
that when the traffic is light and the character of population good, a 
street may be kept clean by one thorough sweeping and a little picking 
up daily. And observation in selected portions of the city demon- 
strated that where asphalt pavement is good, with other conditions as 
specified, a sweeper may cover with one thorough sweeping and a pick- 
ing up about 20,000 square yards daily. I have, therefore, adopted this 
as the amount of our standard pavement which can be kept clean by 
one man, and the “ Equivalent Total” divided by this number gives in 
each case the number of sweepers necessary. 

For the sake of comparison there is added a column showing the 
number of sweepers employed, and, derived from these, two other col- 
umns showing the amounts of pavement of each kind that ought to be 
and that are kept clean by one man in each secticn. 
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The mass of details has been so great that only tabulated state- 
ments could show the results in readable form, and the tables are more 
easily understood than an explanation of them; but exactness of knowl- 
edge has grown with the progress of the work, and I regard this report 
as preliminary to a more exhaustive treatment of the subject, based 
upon longer continued observation, measurements more accurately 
made, and ratios of influence more definitely determined. The diffi- 
culty of making these first conclusions rigidly exact may be judged 
from the fact that one item, now considered to have marked influence 
upon the cost of sweeping, passed unnoticed the consideration of all 
the superintendents and myself, and has been brought out by a thought- 
ful foreman only within a short time and too late for use in this report. 

Notwithstanding, however, its preliminary character, I have some 
proofs of the accuracy and value of the conclusions reached by the 
table of equivalents. In the case of one district the number and ar- 
rangement of sweepers employed tallied quite closely with the figures 
for sweepers necessary, except that in one section there were six sweep- 
ers on granite and twelve on Belgian, while the table of difficulties 
showed that there should be 12.2 for granite and 6.3 for Belgian. Upon 
sending to the superintendent his original report with a request for re- 
consideration, he returned it with the twelve and six transposed, and a 
note saying that there had been a mistake in copying. In another case, 
a serious error in the amount of street car track was found in the same 
way; and in still another, a mistake in the pavement area. Without 
the table of equivalents as a guide, a sweeper might have any amount 
from 2,000 to 20,000 square yards of pavement to keep clean, and no 
one could tell without personal observation whether he was overworked 
or not, but with the table of difficulty-equivalents at hand the number 
of men necessary in any section and the amount of work per man are 
determined within narrow limits. I am well satisfied with the general 
accuracy of the report. 

The figures in table No. 1, for cost of sweeping 1,000 square yards 
per week, were deduced from the number of sweepers employed, 
weekly wages being $13.77 each. 

Following tables Nos. 1 and 3 are summaries by districts, and last 
of all a summary for the city, which shows also the number of sweep- 
ers made necessary by each of the difficulty-items discussed. It is in- 
teresting to note how the total requirement of 1,638 sweepers is made 
up. 

Were the pavement all asphalt and the population all neat in their 
habits, were there only light traffic and no street-car track, were there 
no push-carts and no market-stores, were every consideration ideal, 
there would still be required for sweeping the streets a force of 466 
men. 

The density and character of the population in a few parts of the 
city make necessary 388 more, so that about one-quarter of the whole 
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force is used in the extra sweeping and resweeping of the crowded 
sections of the city, in some streets as often as seven times daily, 

The great amount of traffic calls for 323 additional men to clean 
up after it, and probably should be debited with the 29 extra men of 
the First District, making a total of 352 men, due to density of traffic 
alone. The added difficulty introduced by granite and Belgian pave- 
ment requires 200 men more; that by street-car tracks, 86 men; the bad 
condition of the pavement in some streets, 62 men; the vicinity of un- 
paved streets, 36. 


KINDS OF PAVEMENT. 


There were in the city, at the time the measurements were made, 
about 1,920,428 square yards of asphalt pavement, 5,197,339 square 
yards of granite, 2,152,319 square yards of Belgian, and 55,458 square 
yards of other pavement—brick, wood and cobble. 

For purposes of cleaning, the city, with its 9,325,544 square yards 
of paved streets, is divided into 11 districts, and these districts into 5 or 
6 sections each, so that there are all together 63 sections. The section, 
with an average area of nearly 150,000 square yards, being the smallest 
official subdivision, has been used in this report as the unit of tabula- 
tion. 

A well laid asphalt pavement is, in dry weather, easy to clean be- 
cause being smooth it lends itself to the operations of a man with a 
scraper, so that the mass of the dirt may be gathered with considerable 
rapidity and there is left for the tedious labor of the hand broom only 
the cleaning of corners and edges and the final dressing of the street. 

Granite pavement, on the other hand, being composed of distinct 
blocks which are laid in rows lengthwise across the street, furnishes a 
series of furrows between the rows of blocks, into which the loose dirt 
of the street falls and whence it must be cleaned by the broom. No 
scraper can be used to advantage on a granite street, and a thorough 
sweeping is absolutely necessary. This means more time occupied on 
each square yard, and more energy expended by the sweeper than is 
the case with asphalt. 

Belgian pavement is also composed of blocks set side by side in the 
street like granite, but Belgian blocks are smaller and present more 
furrows per square yard, and are not so well proportioned for stability 
as are the granite blocks in common use, so that the surface of such 
a pavement is nearly always uneven and the term “ good condition” 
for Belgian means less than it does for granite. Still, Belgian blocks 
wear smooth with use while granite does not, and the general opinion 
is that Belgian pavement is only slightly more difficult to sweep than 
granite. 

Brick pavement appears to remain in good condition after long and 
heavy use, and is not difficult to clean. Of wood there is only one 
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block in the city.* Cobble presents the extreme difficulty to the De- 
partment. 

The average of all the opinions gathered from the superintendents 
is that the difficulties of sweeping are—asphalt, 100; granite, 150; Bel- 
gian, 160; brick, 100; wood, 100, and cobble, 400, respectively. 

It is distinctly stated by them that these figures represent not 
exactly the difficulty of keeping these respective pavements in equally 
cleanly condition, but rather the best approximation they can make to 
the amount of work expended upon them under existing conditions. 
They say, for instance, that the asphalt of the city is kept almost abso- 
lutely clean, because it is so smooth and so uniform in color that a 
small particle of dirt is not only conspicuous, but easily cleaned, while 
the crevices of a granite or Belgian street hide dust and fine dirt 
which nobody sees and which is infrequently dug out. I have used 
the figures given above in my computations, but it is the opinion of the 
superintendents that to keep the pavements equally clean, the figures 
would be about as 100, 200 and 220. 


CONDITION OF PAVEMENT. 


Evenness of pavement surface affects the cost of cleaning, but not 
equally with different kinds of pavement. A depression on asphalt, 
where a scraper is used, is of more consequence than a depression on 
granite or Belgian where only the hand broom is used. The figures 
given are intended, therefore, rather as a general average than as 
strictly applicable to any one kind of pavement. The superintendents 
place the ratios of difficulty for conditions which I have denominated 
good, fair and bad, as 100, 120, 140, respectively. The variation of the 
variation I have left for future study. , 


TRAFFIC, 


The amount of traffic affects the cost of sweeping for four reasons: 
(1) because of the amount of horse droppings; (2) because of the dirt of 
one kind and another which comes from the wagons, dust ground off 
the pavement, etc.; (3) because the passage of horses and teams effects 
a solid packing, into the crevices, of the dirt upon which they tread; (4) 
because of the difficulty of giving close attention to his work when the 
sweeper must devote a considerable part of his time to dodging horses 
and vehicles. The figures for dense traffic apply to streets in which 
the traffic is so congested or so swift as to interfere with the sweeper’s 
work. 

From observations upon selected streets, made by Mr. Hawthorne 
Hill, I learn that anything below 25 vehicles per hour on a 30-foot 
street, or 50 per hour on a 60-foot street, may be considered light traffic; 
between 25 and 100 vehicles per hour on a 30-foot street, or 50 to 200 
on a 60-foot street, may be considered medium traffic; from 100 to 150 








* Very smooth Karri wood on concrete. 
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on a 30-foot street, or 200 to 300 on a 60-foot street, heavy traffic; 150 
to 300 on a 30-foot street, or 300 to 600 on a 60-foot street, dense traffic. 

The figures given for the four conditions—light, medium, heayy 
and dense traffic, are 100, 140, 180, 250, respectively. 


STREET-CAR TRACK. 

The difficulties introduced by street-car rails are due to the depres- 
sion of street surface along the rail, the condition of payement between 
rails, and the frequent sanding of the track. The ratios given by the 
superintendents represent the added difficulty of sweeping a 30-foot 
street with a single car track. All the reductions on table No. 8 are 
based upon these ratios. 


ASSOCIATION SPRINKLING, 


Association sprinkling frequently has been the cause of complaint 
by the officers of the Department because of the entirely unnecessary 
amount of water with which some streets have been flooded by care- 
less or wilful drivers. But of late much improvement has been noticed, 
due to the action of Association officers, based upon complaints made by 
the Department of Street Cleaning. 


ELEVATED RAILROAD. 


The pillars of the elevated railroad are frequently an obstacle to 
the continuous operation of the street sweeper, and it is noticed that 
after every rain the sticky condition of the pavement shaded by the 
overhead structure continues much longer than on streets exposed to 
the action of sun and wind. Continued observations incline me to the 
belief that the effect of this item has been underestimated. 


CHARACTER OF THE POPULATION, 


No other cause contributes so much to the expense of the Depart- 
ment in the matter of sweeping as the action of careless and thought- 
less persons in making the public streets the receptacle of all kinds of 
rubbish of which they wish to be rid, and which a little consideration 
would induce them to deposit in some can or pail which might be 
emptied into a cart without the trouble of sweeping and shoveling it 
from the pavement. Of course the densely populated condition of 
some streets, which leaves the pavement the only playground for chil- 
dren, removes them from the list of mere streets, but the greater part 
of the dirt found on these streets has been placed there by people of 
eareless and dirty tendencies, and of such an age as to make change of 
habits difficult. The superintendents report a marked improvement in 
these sections during the last two years, due to education in matters of 
cleanliness, brought about by the officers of the University and College 
Settlements, the Principals of the public schools, and especially the 
members of the Juvenile Leagues acting as aids to the Department. 
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In these and other means for the education of the people lies the hope 
of the crowded districts for that prevention which in the matter of 
cleanly streets is both better and cheaper than cure. 

The same remarks apply to the presence of schools, which used to 
be a fruitful source of lunch papers scattered upon the street, and to 
the refuse of fruit carts, the orange and banana skins from which 
formerly embellished the pavement. Produce markets and green-grocery 
stores also are the sources of considerable litter which ought to go 
into cans. 

An unpaved street, in wet weather, has much of its surface mud 
sarried by wheels a distance of one block each way upon the cross 
streets. 

Some of the difficulties discussed are increasing—such as the 
amount of population and of traffic in the up-town districts; some are 
decreasing—such as poor pavements, badly laid car-tracks, excessive 
sanding of tracks, carelessness of sprinkling-cart drivers and thought- 
less littering of the streets. In the co-operation of the people, and the 
enforcement of the law against wilful and obstinate ones, lies the hope 
of still better things. 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully yours, 


C. HERSCHEL KOYL. 


To the Commissioner : 

Str—Heretofore the district superintendents have been engaged 
rather in cleaning the streets than in the study of means for preventing 
their uncleanliness, but so much interest has been created among them 
by the study necessary to the production of this report that I think 
they would welcome an opportunity to make it of permanent benefit to 
the Department by continued investigation of the subjects treated and 
of others which, I doubt not, deserve consideration. 

If you desire, I shall be glad to draw up sample forms on which 
each superintendent may record the area of his district and its condi- 
tion, block by block, in respect to all the matters which affect the work 
of the Department. 

Such a record would give a much more accurate statement of areas 
than is available anywhere at present, would enable superintendents 
to make a scientific study of their fields of operation and a wise distri- 
bution of their men, would create a valuable spirit of thoughtfulness 
and of pride in their work among lesser officers, and would furnish to 
the Department an amount of accurate and comparative information 
which, as far as I am aware, exists nowhere else in the country. 


cS. i. Bs 
Suggestion approved. 
G. E. W. 
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[In accordance with the above approved suggestion, blank forms 
were prepared and sent to each District Superintendent during the month 
of September, the headings referring to the name of the street, block 
limits, area, kind of pavement and its condition, density of traffic, car- 
tracks and condition of pavement in connection therewith, association 
sprinkling, elevated road pillars, character of population, schools, 
produce markets and market stores, push-cart trade, number of times 
swept daily, hours occupied in sweeping, and daily amount of sweep- 
ings collected. The results are on file in the Department, and it is be- 
lieved that the information thus collected is more thorough with regard 
to the condition of the streets, and to the varying difficulties of clean- 
ing them, than has ever been compiled in any city at any time in the 
past. The tables which follow, and which form a part of the preceding 
report by Mr. Koyl, contain information under headings for the most 
part similar, except that the unit of comparison is the district instead 
of the street, as in the case of the reports made by the Superintend- 
ents. ] 
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NOTE.—The remaining series of tables, for the 


sake of convenience, have been arranged in different 


form from the preceding, and will be found on the 


following pages : 
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SERIES NO. 3. 
the Existing Difficulties Expressed in Uniform Measure. 
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SECTION. 


KIND oF 
PAVEMENT. 





6-8 Sub. 


—EE 


f 
| 
_ 





4 | 
10Suab.. | 
| 
{ 
f 








Asphalt 


Granite.. 


ee 


pee 


Asphalt 


eeete.. 00+0- 


, | 


Asphalt........ 
Granite....... 


Belgian. 


Total. 


AREA, 
SQUARE 
YARDs. 


50,020 
873 
77,035 


TABLES-— 


DISTRICT No. 2— 

































































EQUIVALENT, IN SQUARE Yarns, oF 
= e+ S “ e 
© 4 -. oS S 
SE Ze Es & = 
w9 36 Sse e 3 
=> 32 =e & z 
5 2s ch S ° 
am oT-¥ <5 U oir) 
eoccce 73¢ 
1,750 6,167 
1,139 4,722 
BOO 1 SEER fT wenes: | céacke 
eescce ° 2,889 1,222 2,667 |} = 
25,010 75,030 8,056 3,570 7 ek ee ee 
{ s 
i a to 
24 39949 14,810 556 03 JZ I 87 
30,034 8.801 111,6 12,195 +348 10,584 7 
24.476 1,291 1 t,903 |} = 
| [sz 
32,407 | ee 97,491 3,222 3,91 z 
ae 
seecee 10,385 861 861 se 
i _ = © aceceaad a 
sees 132, 5,374 1,722 5,01 





SERIES NO. 8—(Continued). 


EQUIVALENTS. 


| 
| ppaeialeataaaaaalaaaiaa Square Yarps Kept 


CLEAN PER SWEEPER 


Necessary 


REMARKS. 


Schools. 
yed 


Empl 


! 
| 
| 
ft 


Swept three 
times. 


Swept three 
times, 


} Swept twice 

















| 


SECTION. 


( 


———s 


7-9Sub. 


13 


————E 


| 


. ARE 
KIND OF AREA, 
PAVEMENT. 


TABLES- 


DISTRICT No. 3— 











EQUIVALENT, IN SQUARE YArps, oF 








Asphalt ....... 


Granite. .....-| 75,489 


Belgian . ...... 





Total .... 


Asphalt. ...... 
Granite. ...... 


Belgian . ...... 


Total .... 


Total ses 


Asphalt ....... 
ene 
Belgian. 


Total 


Asphalt. ...... 15,462 
Granite. ...... 142,703 
Belgian. ...... 33,061 
Other (brick).. 1,150 

Total ..... 162,036 


Asphalt. eeeeee 
Granite. ...... 


Belgian. ..... 


or 


s | " ¢ 
ARE aa “s | aw y ae “ g 
ARDS. o§ ~ % | ese te = 
Ss Fe | as | c set . 5) 
© =¢€ So P 2 6, Gy : 
=) 30 se | & | BOK) SS 8 
4 e> | es | u Bee ae z 
5 os & | a oad c « 
4 UR <a | 2) }OU&s ne < 
| 
33,479 | covse s 1 weno 7,18Q | esceee | coccee | eeeeee ) 
} F 
37.745 5,656 71,32 15,669 12,920 | } 





11,635 4,315 








90, T50 

















seeeee 16,896 2,278 | 1,278 | 2,278 |} [| eeesee 








37,414 








ic 
22,921 | 15,281 “OS re oe em Pee ) =| 650 
8,534 1,300 








District total.. 





878,249 | 











SERIES NO. 3—(Continued). 
EQUIVALENTS. 





Square Yarps Kerr 
CLEAN PER SWEEPER. 


DirricuLty ADDED 


~ | Equrva- 
LENT 
Tora. 


REMARKS. 


Produce and 

Vicinity of 

Unpaved 
ping 


In Sw 


Test of One 


Sweepers Necessary, 
Week, 


Calculated. 


Sweepers Employed. 


Calculated. 


Streets, 































































TABLES-— 


DISTRICT No. 4— 





KIND OF ARFA, ‘S 


SECTION. . SQUAKE = : 
AVEMENT. , ° ai 

Pa ; YARDS. } ia 3} ee 

| S a “4 = 

} = ya 

} ‘5 vy, 





{| Asphale....... GFOSS | vccces | 6,5r€ 44,221 Gere | ccoves 4,261 

| FOIE « sivicces 64,473 32,237 | 7,994 83,334 4,45 1,634 4.578 I . 1.04 
, 

| Belgian. ...... 6,420 21.852 2,524 30,228 2,030 1,459 1,015 

| 


Other ‘cobble 687 2,061 








pe 148,635 56,150 | 17,309 








(| Asphalt. ...... oe et eee 2,027 36.452 1,350 300 Z,OSO | cosces | cocces 
| Granite... ....| 97,003 48,501 8,284 115,262 14,517 3,228 12, 4,034 1.73 
| Belgian...... eo! 27,005 16,203 4,021 28,163 450 275 BRS | cecece | csecss 
|| Other (cobble). 3,087 9,261 1,235 wbeaes 600 ° 30¢ 


Total.....| 157,026 73,965 | 15,567 179,877 16,917 45353 14,51 4,034 1,7 


{| Asphalt,....... ~~ rer 976 43,166 1,400 695 1,39 
| GeMMAte occecee 61,594 30,797 | 6,073 58,715 12,694 5,302 »334 
|| Belgian..... - 50,111 20,066 4,5 


Other (wood) .. 1,010 cai ae yers Set usmeas 5 —— ere 





Total.....) 147,023 60,863 | 11,625 150,645 | 20,816 9,418 14,085 4 
Asphalt. ...... Ce a see 72,588 | 1,012 | ese. 4 1,733 7 


ee Ss 6-600:066 34.378 2,189 | 15,792 120,016 8,555 6,096 9:79 41407 I 
4537 4 9 | 157 9 





qe See 56,622 |  ccoese ume 67,39 2,72 1,037 ~~ oe 1,04 
Granite..... oa 65,0c6 32,503 8,948 87,219 5,493 39 9,708 4,46 


4 
t) BGRAR .ccccccs 34,861 20,917 9,053 25,406 2,433 2,433 1,21 





etal. ccs 156,488 








District total .. ) ceceee eoseee | ceccee eoscce | eeveee 











S E R I E S N O. 3 —( Continued). 


EQUIVALENTS. 








70,5 GOO | wccece 3,000 182,100 
4.47 400 J2QO | ccccee 269,25¢ 
C eoccee | cocccee | eoeres 141,053 


0.5 a ee Je r 70,00 
I 2c 101,241 
9,309 | 800| ..... 4,50 98,107 
I 67 
75 TAT | eee | wee ee | tweens 
eecece Ss 
I, 4,500 | cecses 624.49 
4 20 110,509 
coms | cose | conwes | <escess | s06ee0 249,930 
8.111 ee 104,404 
eo | eececee 1,515 
139 402 eases | teens 552,701 
SO3 i cece | coccce | coccce | eeeece 162, 35€ 
8 
1 FE] coos | eneccs | coscee | evecce 398,22 
5 > SOO | cecces | 4,500 eeeeee 
76,971 BO) ciseon 4,$00 | cece. 691,93 
42,621 OOS <ceaee ! asl ee 175,358 
48, 0c 200 « ) eeeces ee 263,489 











)-1 
7-1 
3 











-9 
20.0 
( 
1.0 
2.0 
13-9 
8.c 
1 
).0 
\ 
20.0 


Square Y 


PER 








Kept 


RDS 


SWEEPER 











o) 
5,228 6,8¢ 

4,77 4,959 5,82 
5,130 278 5.475 
4,99 5,12 6,054 
5,509 45959 77° 
4,97 4,55 or 

) 5,401 5,522 
4,41 gOS7 | wcccee 
53933 4.907 6,631 
5,915 5,715 8,372 
4.9e2e 4.431 5.15 
59447 204 7,923 
10, 10¢ TO,TCO | .cseee 
5,327 5,251 7,150 

t 

0,1 10,093 
4:24 4,219 
4-157 4572 
4,005 4,012 6,363 















5.716 | ) 


Raa 
| Fifth 


5 
| 


REMARKS. 


Traffic toward 
river very 
dirty, such as 
sand, coal 
coke, etc. 


Lear of Madison 
Square Gar- 
den very dirty 
traffic; theatre 
exits strewed 
with pro- 
grammes, etc 


avenue 
swift and dan- 
gerous traffic 








SEcTIoN. 


| 
| 
| 


| AREA 
KIND OF | Souane 
PAVEMENT. | Yarns 


| 





AG. wccee- 








19. weore. 


—— 


BS. ...... 


=n 


BS. seeeee 





Asphalt ....... 


Granite... 87,788 





Rasaicai 


51,025 | 


 § 
CE 
we 

* 
Mas 


43,894 








TABLES— 
_DISTRICT No. 5— 








EQUIVALENT, IN SQUARE Yarns, oF 











a 
° DP ; a 
se | ° “ or} 
$e = s £ 
Ze 8 - " 
Es E a 3 
Ot < Ss) 2 
. 7 | 
1,139 32,256 3544 | 15733 | 51350 | +eeeee teens 
| 
6,160 | 52,680 | 13,810 | 9,293 | 10,087 | «.-.e6 | ....,, 




































Belgian. ...... | 33,843 20,306 
Tewk...<- 172,656 | 64,200 | 14,068 | 95,720 | 22,554 2,080 
! 
Asphalt. ......| 15,000 | --«+.- 867 | 12,000 2,622 35544 BSUS | coscee 
| , | 
Granite........ 72,585 39.2792 | 22,73 43,326 | 18,886 | 10,043 10,05) | sxewee F eeepc 
2 side | | | > » 
Belgian . .....- 68,200 40,920 24,613 41,758 5,918 5,693 6,582 5,20 2,0 
| } | 
Other (cobble)./ 400 1,200 EOE acces | cases | ciswse | Scenes eo 
| ype era te ‘ 
Total..... | 162,385 | 81,412 | 48,37 | 97,084 | 27,42 19,280 20,143 5. 2, 
snes im | —— = en ve eee 
Asphalt ....... 24,042 | coccce } 1 964 12,496 1,733 35544 ee ee Eee 
Granite........| 60,082 | 30,041 | 20,486 36,51 7,111 4,067 6,1 
Belgian .......| 73,979 | 44.387 | 26,036 | 41,080 1,73 35544 35544 2,60. 1,040 
Other (cobble).} 2,800 | 8,400 ee ees Eee ensnde | waeees. 1 vesewe | aneans 
—_—— — —____ | —__ =j|o _ — ———— 
Petal .ccii 160,9°3 82,828 | 49,606 | 90,086 | 10,577 | 31,155 | 13,221 2,600 1,04 
Asphalt ....... 32,385 | ccccee 9530 14,132 1,733 | 3544 SOG | 0c wee | cesses 
: | | ; 
Granite .....--} 62,670 | 31,335 | 9,619 | 50,136 | 11,878 45333 BEOER 1 sescee | cvéces 
| | 
Belgian. . | 82,795 49,677 | 33.034 | 36,718 3,822 667 2,667 2,60 1,040 
Total..... 176,78 81,012 45,183 | I 4 1,04 
eed Eee -_ | a 
Asphalt ....... | 28,303 ° 1,927 13,042 1,733 | 3,544 30544 | ccccce | ccece ° 
Granite.......-| 36,249 12,620 | 25,799 4533 7,088 7,088 | cccces | seeeee 
| | | 
, { 
Belgian........ 84,224 26,67¢ | 41,776 41044 | 1nI 2,88 | 2,600} 1,040 
| | } | | 
Other (cobble).} 2,500 | 7,500 | I,000 | eesece o | eccces | ccosoe | nasces 5 secese 
| sees! maaiey i = } rmepmemiens' eae 
Total..... } 154,276 76,159 | 42,223 80,617 | 10,110 | 13, 743 | 13,521 2,600 1,040 
} niet 
a a eh a a ee | nes Eanes) anaacaneay 
| } | 
Asphalt. ...... | 85,000 | ccccee 1,578 | 6,639 | 1,733 30544 3544 | oescee | cecve e 
Granite. ...... | 53,000 | 26,500 | 15,754 | 28,614 | 4,578 | 3,044 49578 | -seeee | eeeeee 
. ' e > 
Belgian........ 102,660 63,596 | 35,104 } 60,880 6,434 533 5,500 2,600 1,873 
Total... ‘| 170 6C0 88,096 | 52,436 | 96,133 | 12,745 |} 10,121 | 13,622 2,600 1,873 
ee oe | = | —_ | — — — —_—_—_— 
District total..| SEO E caccee | seccce | coccce | eccsee | sccese | ceesce | senses 











































































































SERIES NO. 3—(Continued). 


EQUIVALENTS. 


Square YARDs Kept 
CLEAN PER SWEEPER. 


DiricuLty ADDED BY— 


Equiva-| 
LENT 
TOTAL. 


REMARKS. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Sweepers Necessary, 


Calculated. 
Sweepers Employed. 


In Sweeping 
Test of One 


Weck. 


Market 
Stores. 
Trade. 
Vicinity of 
Unpaved 
Streets. 
Calculated. 
Employed. 


| 


Produce and 
Push-cart 

















eee | 170,308 8,420 | 


, 


teeeee | senses 352,109 | 17.6 


2 
¥ 
ra) 
) 
g 
w 
° 
0 
wn 
ve) 
° 
a. 
~ 
t) 
w 
¥ 
2 
Ss 
6 
| 
| 
——————— eee eee 


17.0 | 4,982 5,164 8,420 
| 


eoccce | 159,028 7:9 | 7-0 4,284 4,833 8,420 














5,078 5,232 8,420 









































91,20 ° 42500 | ccccce «+ | 296,664 | 14.8 | 13.0 | 4,608 5,240 8,420 
| 
eeteee seeeee seeeee 1,700 o.t o.! | 4,000 4:00 | coccee 
200 SE.900 | ccccce 900060 689,665 | 34-5 32.0 4,701 5,068 7,090 
4 ve) 3,000. | cvcces 83,565 4.2 5-0 5.724 4,8 8,420 ‘ 
| 
73,082 400 | GG00 | cocoee | cvesee | 241,912 | 12.1 | 12.0 4.965 | 5,007 4,200 





3,500 



































TABLES-— 


SISTRICT No. 6 


KIND OF 


PAVEME? 


inkung 


vi 
v 
- 


Granite 
Belgian.......- 
ther 

on Sree 
Total 189,542 

Asphalt 

Granite.. 

Belgian 


Other (cobble) 


Total..... 


Asphalt 
Granite 
Belgian........| 586 | 50,752 | 19,119 2,040 


Other (cobble).} 2,643 | 176 


Petel...< c 74,466 19,295 














SERI ES NO. 8—(Continuea), 


EQUIVALENTS. 


DirricuLty ADDED By— 


| 


Produce and 
Market 
Stores. 











| 
10,000 


2,000 











L 


108,800 


131,199 


141,074 
332,845 


12,334 


597,900 


1345939 
153,388 
283,918 


581,723 


87,129 


357,021 


284,777 | 


2,779,774 








Necessary, 


weepers 


| 
138.5 
| 


Sweepers Employed. 


| 


Square Yarps Kept 
CLEAN PER SWEEPER. 


REMARKS. 


In Sweeping 
Test of One 


| Week, 


Calculated. 
Employed. 


11,124 








9,460 
2,960 
55741 


2,977 





















































TABLES-— 
DISTRICT No. 7— 



























| District total ..| 964,210 | 
! 









































































































































17,730 


3,310 | 


Belgian... .... 
Other (cobble). 








10,638 
| 


993° 
































7,092 | 
2,648 | 


7,092 | 


1,324 | 











2,556 | 




















| | EQUIVALENT, IN SquarE Yarns, oF 
— ta ae — 
secrom. | emmicr, |gocame| 2 | 32 | 2 | 4 ised] = | fs |. 
| jvm) se ge! gg | & |eee| fa | $2 |? 
| | | Be | ee | gs | & | See) Be | se | Es 
| 3 Ay Om <H O On. ns <i” we 
{ | Asphalt....... | 34,940 | aca eecbae 22,642 3,889 eeecen 2,945 | ’ 
BD... cccee j Granite ....... | 59,910 29,955 | 11,982 18,897 2,456 | 2,456 2,500 se g 
(| Belgian ....... 55,730 | 33.438 | 22,292 22,612 6,945 3,402 2,967 |Z : 4 | 
Sees)... 150,580 | 63,393 | 34,274 | 64,151 | 13,290] 5,858 8,412 ——| 
¢} nadie. ..<00- 98,970 | vewee | ceooee | 23,695 | 2,667 | 1,333 | 2,667 
ere j | Granite. nee: 74,670 37,335 | 13,921 31,254 3,611 2,600 | 4,911 
{| Belgian..... oo] 11,410 6,846 4564 | 4,564 2,31 1,156 1,156 
Total. .... 135,050 44,181 | 18,485 59,513 8,589 5,089 8,734 
Asphalt ....... | 39.920 | ...-.. gecers 25,568 3,000 | 1,500 2,800 
— Granite........] 94,600 | 47.300 | 17,400 | 40,533 | 5,200 | 5,20 5,200 
l Belgian ....... 20,580 | 12,348 8,232 | 8,232 2,600 1,300 1,300 
Total..... 155,10¢c 59,548 | 25,632 10,800 8,000 QBVO | voecee | ccones 
Asphalt ....s0.| 40,760 | svses+ | voveee | 19488 | 2,533 | 367 | 2,066|) 2 
ie : | eee 98,430 | 49,215 | 18,068 | 44,796 | 4,960] 4,834 | 4,849 ae 
| Belgian... rene 10,030 6,018 4,012 4,012 2,022 1,011 1,011 Zz : 
| Wetdl. css | 249,220 55.233 82,080 | 68,296 _ 9385 | 7,082 7,926 sieves: 
Asphalt ....... | MEMES pecker | asncee 13,7¢8 2,311 | 2,311 2,312 | } 
| Granite. aiceal 79,270 39,635 | 14,002 42,135 4,622 4,622 4,622 = g 
Be ccaes 341 23 
Belgian .. ..... | 17,620 10,572 7,048 | 7,048 2,311 1,156 1,156 = 
Other (cobble +] 14330 31990 | 532 | 1,064 | ceeeee | ceeees Ks 
Total. snl 139,770 54,197 | 21,581 62,035 9,244 8,089 8.089 
{| Asphalt...... ..| 23, 80 ce  wcases f dan —— ~ 867 1,733 ) ps 
in | | Granite .......| 60,280 30,140 | 11,594 | 24,486 3,467 3,467 3467 g 
arse on | Belgian........| 20,790 | 12,474 8,316 | 8,316 1,733 £67 867 \“s 
Other (cobble).| 2,080 | 6,240 | 832 | 1,664 | eeeeee | ceeeee | eevee i 
Total..... 106,230 48,854 | 20,742 ome 6,933 
C) EE. ccaves ahaee Paes pow -— —; 4 
i | Granite ...... 50,650 | 25,325 | 10,130 | 24,960 | 5,328 











| j 
| 130,260 | 45 893 | 18,546 62,912 | 10,686 




















EQUIVALE? 


— 


DirricuLty ADDED BY— 





Character of | 


Population 








SERI ES No. 3—(Continued). 














Fa , 
oe =] 
g > 
4 ral 
. — 7 = $ 3 
7 eo. = 
& | 1=F | ee 
‘ | =| | ge Le 
5 < oS Y 
s2¢ Sa a3] 2 
os Y so oo ov 
Sas “ue i BE - 
a =: 2; . 
LAR oe nvyrin 
cccces | eocecs 3+3 3-2 











34,800 oo | 




















34,800 400 
400 
200 
23,200 
23,200 200 | 
2,800 200 | 
| 
2,800 200 




















































































































6,063 | ...e0e | seeeee 320,704 ke 18.0 
provnng prong pergola og 
6938 | ccccce 257,565 12.9 | 12.4 
eevee | cocee . 54,592 2.7 3-3 
scenee f sdeute aidan 19.2 | 21.0 
=== = = ean |S 
6,063 | secoee 254,415 | 12.7 11.3 
eo pe eee 
“esseee | coeeee | 830385 
Rie F scccua 16,002 | 212,841 | 10.6 | 10.0 
seceve | cusene | ence 46,911 2.3 2.7 
osuhas 6,916 | 0.3 | ©.3 
29,337 peas 17.0 | 18.0 
eeecce ions — 2.5 3-0 
E,1QQ | eeeeee 8,001 | 172,101 8.6 8.5 
cocces | ecccce cscs 531363 2.7 3-0 
FER ey Ng, lee ee 10,816 | 0.5 o.5 
5,199 | «eeeee 16,0c2 ‘ieee 14.3 | 15.0 
4,766 18,669 | 177,488 | 8.6 7.0 
evenes J cesses | weeeee 47,664 | 2-4 2.6 
caeene | eeeedes 1 ecwees 17,212 | ©.9 0.6 
te | 
4,766 | oveses 48,006 | 350,729 | 18.1 | 17.0 
wreeg Ney pa ey) Oo 


Square Yarps Kept 
CLEAN PER SWEEPER. | 












































i) | 
= } > vO 
S| a | see 
10,588 | 10,919 9,650 | 
5,706 | 5,816 | 7,540 
5,411 5,866 7,497 
6,248 6,547 8,199 
“rag | On794 | 9513 
7,1I 6,788 7,066 
7,131 5.705 | §,890 
8,388 | 7,503 | 7249) 
11,089 —_ - Ty 
7»333 7,670 9,255 
7,622 6,174 | 10,317 
8,087 7,386 10,502 
—< i 9,591 “aaaee | 
7.435 8,750 | 21,057 
7,164 6,687 7,272 
8,576 8,778 10,673 
a0 ; 8,228 rey 
7,478 | 7,927 | 6,833 
7,661 6,407 8,243 | 
4:433 | 6,650 | «.+.-- 
8,222 7,765 8,757 
"9,232 | 7,693 | 11,077 | 
7,009 | 7,092 | 5,300 | 
7.700 Gage | occces 
4,1co 42100 | cocces | 
gener 7,082 8,189 




















5,890 7,236 5,207 
7,387 | 6649 | 5,721 
3,630 6006 | ccccee 
7,197 7,062 8,703 
7,662 | 75490 - 9,707 


REMARKS. 





TABLES-— 


DISTRICT No, 8~ 


EQUIVALENT, IN SQUARE Yarps, , 
, 


KIND OF 


SECTION. PAVEMENT. 


Condition of 
Pavement. 

| Amount of 
Car Track. 
Sanding of 
Track, 


| Pavement. 
| Traffic. 





| 





Asphalt | cecses 29,072 
4 | Granite } 3 g 36,201 | 
| Belgian........ 9,965 


| 
Total | 165,942 | 52,767 | 6,926 75238 | 





Asphalt.......| 37,623 ccvcce | coccce 19,742 | 
Granite........| 91,796 45,898 3,060 


Belgian.......-| 33,790 20,274 | 11,220 








163,209 66,172 





Asphalt 42,542 | 34,034 | 
} | 
Granite. .......| 102,992 | 51,496 | 12,918 42,690 | 


Belgian | 65,512 | 39,307 | 18,795 





211,046 | gates | 31,713 


Asphalt .......) 22,1295 tga } 








Granite........| 127,292 | 63.646 | 7,440 | 
| 


Belgian 56,467 33,880 | 18,013 


205,954 | 97,526 | 25,453 








Asphalt........' 22,881 | esccee 125 





Granite 92,003 46,001 | 20,241 
| | 


| Belgian 16,056 | 9,634 | 5,100 





Total.....} 130,940 | 55,635 | 25,466 | 











District total ..) 877,091 | 























EQUIVALENTS. 


Schools, 


No influence because of University and College Settlements, Aids to the Department Street 


tc. 


Produce and 


Market 
Stores. 


Cleaning, etc., 


SER IES NO. 3—( Continued). 


Push-cart 
Trade. 








" 














































































































| e 3 Square Yarps Kept 
| # S CLEAN PER SWEEPER. 
| 3 EEE 
Equiva- | 6 = | - 
tent | 4.5 | & “ - es REMARKS. 
ToraL. | £8 S Ss o te) 
sa) ¢ = | 2 os : 
sa = = a) 
e/g | 2 | F | ase 
S 3 _ «> 
nO] a S) = sae 
= | —_ 
165,452 | 8.3 9-0 7,650 71053 | seccee 
273,461 | 13-7 | 14-0 6,358 6,288 | ccocce 
| 
70,746 | 3-5 3.0 4,388 | owe 
ica — 
509,659 } 25.5 26.0 6,508 6,382 
= | a nnd Fy 
106,260 5-3 6.0 71099 6,272 | eserves 
298,255 | 14.9 | 16.0 GxGe i 6.997 | cccese 
| 
148,616 | 7.4 7.0 4,566 QeBe7 | cccess 
wei iatialiandidl sstaiaatiahial 
553-432 | 27.7 | 29-0 5,892 ~~ | eee 
ee | See] Soe 
137,398 6.9 | 6.0 6,166 7,090 7.543 
| 
328,573 | 16.4 16.0 6,280 6,437 5,727 
221,790 | Ir.% | 10.0 5,902 6,551 6,615 
sani |- 
687,761 | 34-4 | 32-0 6,135 6,595 6,628 
Pei: eee Be one! at, 
= em a = as 
6 | 6 2 
3,114 | 3.2 | 3-0 »936 7,398 
376,020 | 18.8 | 18.0 | 6,771 GAIO | cveves 
203,473 | 10.2 10.¢ 5.536 SEF | cccece 
} 
| 





























294,349 | 14-7 | 15.0 6,259 Eanes | ccocce 

73003 | 3+-7| 3-0 | 4,340 | 5,352 | «---.. 
435,007 | 21.8 | 21.0 6,006 6.098 | ccccce 
2,829,165 | 141.5 139-0 6,199 6,310 6,628 
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KIND OF 
PAVEMENT. | 































4 
Rin 
Wn ccaveias 
53... 4 
ee 





Asphalt ....... 
Granite.......- 


Belgian ....... 


Total. ... 





Asphalt ....... 


Granite..... ooel 


Belgian........| 


| 


| 


Asphalt ..... Pe 
Granite 


Asphalt. 


Granite........ 


Total..... ! 


Asphalt ....... 


Granite 


District total.. 


| 








AREA, 
SQUARE 
YARDS. 


149,968 





76,364 
64,245 


41,810 





182,419 





Kind of 
Pavement. 


32,122 


25,086 


57,208 








ondition of 


Pavement. 


C 





EQUIVALENT, IN SquaRE Yarps 


TABLES- 


DISTRICT No. 9— 





oF 











bet. Tracks. 


Pavement 











Elevated 
Railroad. 


































































































2,625 wusees | ececse 
2,025 eocees | oeseee 





19,550 eeccce | cecces 
70,630 | 35,315 | 17,643 
go, 180 355315 | 17,643 
11,547 cece oe eee 
59155 | 29.577 | 12,380 
70,702 29,577 | 12.380 
49,533 20,267 4,866 | 
42,533 20,267 4,866 
36,622 | sseeee ° o | weeces eoccce | ercece 
78,583 39,29E | covese 31,433 5,250 5,250 
115,205 | 39,291 | eeeeee | 32433 | 5,250 | 5,250 
2,987 | occcee esse eccces | cocce o | sveses 
117,738 58,869 | ..... © | eeeeee 
120,455 §8,869 | ...... eeecee 
769,462 evesee | seesee eeeeee eeceee eee 




















SERIES No. 3—(Continued). 


a EQUIVALENTS. 

















































































































_— - a a ee Sn seers ee 
i & iw Sou , s Kep 
OF a 2 — g | ® Square Yarvs Kept 
Dirricuty ADDED BY % is CLEAN PER SWEEPER. 
- . i ee — img % Sa OWES win siden 
ome - | | Eguiva-| © | & | ws } 
E — LENT As = ail ™ ee | REMARKS, 
| | o 3 nol a 4 ‘BA | 
»18e.] 8. |28e i] ™™™| Gal § & » | sy. 
© | 328] 28 | B45 ios] & 3 2 | Boe | 
© 2-3 “aa | oe ;o2); @ = - 1NRe } 
Ss [rec] BE [SES za | 3 % & | «28s | 
S. ne a | = PD Ne 2 v _ — | 
| ] | 
7,596 Geo | ccccce | sescee 14,000 60,857 3-0 2.0 9197 | 13.795 13,800 
| | 
35, 400 2,500 eee | 82,000 244,916 | 12.2 | 12.0 | 7,817 7:947 | 8,500 | 
| OE Fn een ene 105,022 5.3 4-0 | 5,097! 6,754 6,700 | 
| | 
_ ee — ——— — —— |— 
59,068 | 1,c0o i | 26,000 || 410,795 | 20.5 | 18.0 7531 8,332 | 9,657 | 
5 a 3 a Band 
=—S eq SS |e} — rr } 
| } 
BOO | ecccce | cocece 10,000 126,610 | 16.3 7-0 12,12 | 10,909 | 10,900 
i | 
iets 200 | seccee 3,000 | 16,000 163,949 | 8.2] 9.0 7,835 7,138 7,350 | 
| | 
| | | } 
41,810 200 SOO | sseeee 8,000 179,115 9:0 | 6.0) 4,646 6,968 | 7,000 | 
| 
eae = — ——$ | —___ | —— | 
41,810 600 500 3,000 | 34,000 460,674 | 23.5 | 22.0 7,762 8,292 | 8,350 
| ; 
chs & shks BF weheee | eaeeus 14,000 48,977 | 2.5 3-0 | 7,820 6,517 | 6,500 
71,260 900 | ccosss 3,000 8,000 || 255,309 | 12.8 | 12.0 5,518 5,885 | 7,100 | 
} 
71,260 te eae 3,000 | 22,000 304,286 | 15.3 | 15.0] 5,894 6,012 | 6,800 | 
tt Tan’ aE. it Daw Dh Aes ol | <t a 
| e | 
CDE acteed | eevcte 4,000 23,253 1.2 1.5 | 9,623 7,698 | 7,700 
| | 
59,155 eevee edeues | satese 28,000 213,901 | 10.6 9-5 | 5.58 6,227 | 7,900 
oe a ee } eee ee cael 
59,155 GOD | veces | eccene 32,000 237,154 | 11.8 | t1.0 | 5,992 6,427 7,800 
— T ee ee a | re a 7 
ccvces | ccccce 4¢,000 151,055 7°5 7-0 | 5,404 5,790 8,100 | 
St EE PS Sa es Be PE atk See eae 
151,055 | 7-5 | 7-0] 5.404 | 5:790| 8,100 | 
| a Ce ee 
42,622 2.1 


162,432 | 8.1 






























































| 
| 
| 
| 
205,054 | 10.2 | 10.0 / 11,295 | £1,522 15,700 | 




































































2.0 | 17,439 | 18,322 15,700 | 


8.0 | 9,702 | 9,823 | 15,700 




















0.5 20,000 5.434 15,700 | 
| peo 

tose GOO | ccccee | ccceee i! 205,062 | 10.3 9-5 | 11,438 | 12,393 | 15,700 
+2 Ree aces Rem a _— " | | | 
Saialioah > Berens fee sesene 207,779 | 10.4 | 10.0 | 31,582 | 12,046 | 15,700 
ed i— a nt 
seecee sete | eeeeee | ceeeee | eeeeee || 1,985,797 | 99-2 | 93-0 7°757 8,274 | 9,329 | 






























OE LE LL AES AL AAPOR 
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SECTION. 

























KInD ¢ 





| 
| Asphalt... 


3elgian... 


Asphalt... 


| Belgian... 


Granite... 


Belgian... 


_ 





F 


PAVEMENT, 


Granite........ 117,266 


14,013 








mn 

° 
= se 
Ss So | 
S 25 | 
3s | 36 | 
c> ec 
“= 3 os 
Pav Om 


| 


58,633 


Track. 


Car 


EQUIVALENT, IN SQUARE Y ARDS, 0 







| ep 
= End 
€ ES 
> An 


TABLES- 


DISTRICT No. ro— 















12,133 


-| 343,422 





7,220 4,853 | 9,706 











65,913 29,589 | 59,357 


| Granite.,...... 
Belgian....ccee 


Total..... 


Weta. «ce 





DEE i064 | 28,864 
BBivccscee 4 Granite........| 55333 








133,160 





Asphalt........| 30915 


62,910 


48,603 





142,428 








Asphalt........ 13,268 


Granite... 


Total 


Asphalt .. 


Granite... 





54,950 


55,722 


123,940 


76,860 


39,935 


166,481 | 








868,680 


seeeee | 3,091 | 23,334 
| 

31,455 | 6,491 24,684 

| 29,162 7,291 | 22,961 


























eovcee } eccsee 14,388 
| 
32,667 | 1,973 | 30,116 | 
23,378 | 7,703 | 18,508 | 
—_—_— — | —_ 
56,045 9,616 | 63,012 














60,617 16,873 | 70,979 











eee | teeter | 9,598 
27.475 2,747 | 24,287 
33-433 | 5572 | 27,502 








eeesece | 2,347 | 32,006 
38,430 | 16,726 


23,961 13,528 | 15.974 








62,391 32,601 | 67,898 








19,911 



































4,719 5.311 
2,370 1,185 
7,;089 6,496 

205 2,938 
2,93 1,467 








1,7 Z5% 


| 





influence 








11,005 7,338 
eceees | 1,613 
1,687 2,420 
3744 253°4 
5,431 79337 








10,906 ‘a 
oseee } — 
1,700 | p+ zy 
ececee = | 
1,700 | «eeee 








ie EQUIVALENTS. 


















S ER IES NO. S—(Continued). 















































_— j < - 
|= 
0 DirricuLty ADDED BY— | 
a 
" —— én i ~~ | Eguiva-| 3 
& “ LENT A3 
“ ~ = To: ad 
| P ° 5 ~ 9 oTaL, | £2 
| A | os. o Oo ¥ 2S 
S sina yo = Fe as 
3} ov 2 29 E30 os 
og vi 53 ae o= 
5 £as sf Ses = 
9 we oa ren no 
28,026 . eee 8,665 58,973 3-0 
| 
116,532 200 S.900 Ff cccce ° 12,131 389,420 } 19-5 
| 
24,266 SOO | coceee | ceceee 69,005 | 3-5 
—_————— - sania | 
| 2co 4,000 | ccccce 20,79¢€ 517,398 | 26.0 
15,030 . seeees 
200 | 3,000 
| 
| | 
200 3,000 
45,72 200 | . e ° _ 6,932 96,112 | 4.8 
52,66 2co 4,000 4,500 | 12,233r | 220,626 | 11.0 
SAD 1 aces | ccaces 3,000 5,199 | 180,602 9-0 
176,32 400 4,0¢0 7,500 | 24,262 | 497,340 | 24.8 
200 | veseee 1,500 | 6,932 76,887 3.8 
| 
200 | 2,500 3,000 | 13,864 | 209,200 | 10.5 
| | 
97,206 F eccces # estes - | 5,399 | 217,755 | 10.9 
400 | 2,500 4500 | 25,995 | 503,342 | 25.2 
eedsue ° ninaee eecece 5,334 28,200 1.4 
37,500 200 2,50 3,000 | 2,667! 166,002! 8.3 
53+444 | eee | weeeee 
200 2,500 
| 
} co 
4,000 ] seeeee seeses | 10,668 
| | 
90 | _ b 
197 ee 2, 
89,070 | 000 3,000 | 26,670 
| ! 
$6,87¢ occe | saceee ] ODE 
ee on 
150,840 | 2,000 3,000 | 42,672 
——— | — 
aes | | 






























































31023,995 151-2 


Square Yarps Kept 
CLEAN PER SWEEPER. 


One 


of 





Sweepers Employed. 


In Sweeping 




















4-0 6,013 7,216 | 6,647 
} 

9-0 | 5,949 7,259 | 7,580 
8.0 45329 4,870 6,13 
| 21.0 5,370 6,341 6,787 
5.0 8,136 | 6,183 6,004 
| 7.0 5,991 8,987 9,207 

1t.0 4459 4,418 6,133 
| 23.0 5,652 6,193 7115 














REMARKS 



























TABLES- 


DISTRICT No. 11— 


EQUIVALENT, IN SQUARE Yarps, oF 


| 
| 


ARBA, 
SQUARE 
YARDS. 


KIND o1 


S ON. 
BCTIC PAVEMENT. 


Kind of 

Pavement. 
Track. 

Condition of 


Sanding of 


Elevated 
Railroad 


Asphalt 


f 
a= | ~ 
55........4 | Granite 146,77 73389 


Belgian 110,532 | 66,319 


sees! 271,866 | 139,708 095 139,951 





Asphalt.......| 9,869 3,948 





Granite 156,943 |} 10, 60,922 


Belgian 68,449 3,6 25,126 


235,261 


( Granite 99,949 49974 
U| Belgian........| 30,998 28,239 


cee 130,347 
! 


Granite 229,664 | 114,832 


Belgian. 24,653 


trouble. 


—— 


| Other (brick)...| 22,612 
276,929 


District total...| 914,403 













































SERIES No. 8—(Continued). 


EQUIVALENTS. 
































oF DirFficuLty ADDED BYy— | 
-_ ang - . - — 5 & 
me = | : i 
# 2 | Equiva- 23 | 
& § 6 | LENT n= 
ae i [tet Tora. | 5% 
ea x) 32s | o~ 
Be ¢ | Vue | 3 p> | 
| Pe. a] ES | 3G 
| Oh z Ben | DG 
} —_—_— mens ee 
| 
socwee | 60d } eavece | sereee | 6,000 32,203 1.6 
_ . | 
| 80,80: POG] csctae FT dccnce | 48,000 449,944 | 22.5 
| } 
| eocede | becuwe 36,000 292,467 | 14.6 
—-- —$—— | — — | — —— _____. 
80, 80x 600 | wcccce | cocee » | 99,000 | 774,614 | 38.7 
| | —— os 
apie iain } 4,000 17,817 °.9 
132,943 WT cenaes | concen 2,009 | 553,525 | 27-7 
68,449 GOO | ccccce | coccee | 22,000 | 229,122 | 41.5 
j | 
— — — — | --— —| —- | ——— 
251,392 Gee | scares ree 78,000 | 800,464 | 40.1 
200 csecee 34,000 | 235,654 | 11.8 
coecece | cocee ° 14,000 82,350 re 
j 
as —— a — caese 
D | cecese eseces 48,000 | 318,004 | 15.9 
——— aS =| — 
> | acecme | ccccce | 80,000 522,360 | 26.1 
| «ee | 10,000 94,881 4:7 
| 
ececee | see | 6,000 28,612 | 1.5 
aga sere, pee wey 
eseces GOO eeeeee | eeeeee | 95,000 | 645,853 | 32.3 


Sweepers 
Employed. 

















Square Yarps Kept 


CLEAN PER SWEEPER. 





] 























. | Be 
< 2 
z 3 | $0 
& > i 2s. 
3 = z° 
5 & 22s 
~ > lad 
9,098 7:279 | erccce 
6,523 | 11,291 eves 
7.571 T1,053 | eevee. 
7,025 | 10,875 | esses 
10,966 9,869 | «.+--- 
5,665 71847 | ooccce 
5952 8,556 | occcee 
5,867 8,113 | 
8,445 gB79 | se0000 
7414 51066 | secoce 
| 
8,198 te i cicses 
8,799 | 9,006 | ...... 
59246 | 2,739 | -oceee 
15,075 | 15,075 | esoee . 
8,574 71693 | -reeee 





7,200 




















REMARKS, 


The width and 
evenness of 
pavements in 
these sections 
allow the exten- 
sive use of ma- 
chine sweepers, 
which save 
much labor of 
the hand broom. 


This section 
being the north- 
eastern limit of 
the city, the 
paved streets 
are so far apart 
that much of the 


sweepers time 
is used in 
reaching the 


successive parts 


| of their work. 
















District. 











KIND OF F snanqol 
Pp wn =| SQUARE 2 
AVEMENT. | 'y -4 
ARDS, oe 
| 3 
&% 
MO, 
Asphalt..... 39,728 | cvcees 
Granite ..... 480,061 | 240,032 
3elgian...... 13,347 8,009 | 








Total ....) 533,136 











Asphalt .....' 247,233 | ..sesee 


247,233 


248,041 | 


| 
| 
| 


Granite......| 538,798 | 269,399 
Relgian...... 70,402 42,242 
Other (cob-)}) . | 

ble) ..... ¢ 8.847 | 26,547 











Te 66s 








Asphalt .....; 142,879 er 
Granite ..... 563,233 281,617 
Belgian ..... 170,987 102,592 
Other (brick B39O | cccece 





BO cscs 








Asphalt ..... 217,508 eccece 
Granite...... 372,454 ; 186,227 
Belgian ..... 175,830 | 205,498 | 


Other ‘cobble | 


and wood) § 4,784 eae 




















Total.....| 770,576 | 303,047 
Asphalt ..... 164,685 eesese 
Granite ..... 378,374 | 189,187 
Belgian...... 445,701 | 267,420 
Other cob- )} __ | 

Rik cscac: { 5700 17,100 

Total ....| 994,460 


4735797 | 
| 





> yw | nae of 
a 
a 








31,081 


11,189 


39539 


-| 865,280 338,182 | 45,809 | 


1,353 
‘ | 
108,698 | 
65,964 | 
| 


47,091 
| 
25,1r02 | 
| 


1,510 | 


251,886 | 560,626 | 100,845 





Amount of 
Traffic. 








12,500 





1,093,034 
162,328 
439,668 
105,963 


920 





708,879 





262,818 
464,346 


160,981 


889,953 





EQUIVALENT, IN SQt 





_ } 
z) a | 

eS = 1 - 

£ 3 et 
a — } -— ot 
= = Zs 

a S et 
Oo L 7 oi) 

















61 
4,039 | 1,834 | 4,672 
82,297 | 12,528 | 82,521 | | ’ 2,860 
| - 
8,386 8,526 | 6,605 7 4,29 
scenes. | aenece | ecenen 
94,722 | 22,888 | 93,887 | ...... 7,15 
12,569 2,032 | 12,154 1,907 
45,715 | 17,159 | 46.41% | 18 7,108 
715 25 , 
16,288 12,131 91487 | cessee 
600 60 3 eees 
75,172 1 68,352 18,869 9,01 
13,098 | 19,453 | 23,043 | oeceee | seers 
60,59¢ 37,868 48,947 | ccccee | eeceee . 
27,15! 25,636 28,27 20,200 ),15 
82,057 |100,260 | 20 9,15 


TABLES-— 


SUMMARY BY DISTRICTS — 


\RE YARDS, OF 


































) {1,688 
tS 4 987 














SERIES NO. 3—(Continued). 


EQUIVALENTS. 


Dirricutty ADDED BY— 


Equiva- 
LENT 
TOTAL, 








27,52 15,090 | seveee I51,1cr 
281,331 31,500 250,500 | ..+e0- 2,112,765 
jonas 6,000 | «---+- 55,511 























37-795 


528,19 


Final Total. 


188,976 | 


2,640,956 


























sweepers Necessary, 


9- 


132.0 
3-5 














Sweepers Employed. 


Square Yarps Kept 
CLEAN PER SWEEPER. 


























s : 2 
z | £ ts 
s oS «18S; 
o = Pot | 
a £ |2ee 
os = o~ 
oS) 25) as 
* | 
8.0 4,226 4,966 | 7,373 
133-0 3,637 3,609 } 5337 
3-0 3,814 4.449 | 2,899 
3,680 | 3,702 | 5,203 
3981 | 3,690 | 2,930 
4,206 | 4,199 | 2,102 
3,847 | 3,765 ° 
| 
2,602 2,212 















































4,082 3,969 | 2,516 
} 
| 7,180 
5,474 
172 ZOO | cevees | weeece coe 646,068 | ....6- seseee 32.3 29.8 5,294 
asenes saeses 2,070 coce | coccce 0.1 ©.5 | 11,500 
—— EE nanan —_j— ahem 
682,151 4,00 2 49,500 Try 9,309,690 | coccee | cosces 155-2 | 151-0 5,658 
———- == = ; = 
} } 
214,347 | 1,000 | seseee 3,000 | ...+5- 737:654 | sreeee | eeeeee | 36.9 39-0 5,900 5577 | 8,092 
| } | 
364,7 1,4 72500 | sovcee 1,579,038 | «+++++ eoccee 79-0 79-9 4,712 4,662 | 5,528 
197,272 600 | seeee . 4:500 | esseee 708,689 | seeree | weeeee 35-4 32-9 4,967 | 5.344 5,864 
ccoeee | evcece ° 19,924 ecccce | cccece z.0 1.2 4,784 | 3,987 aiaam 
—— _ a | —|—_—_—_ 
776,379 | 4,002 | .eeeee 15,000 5,305 coe 152.3 | 153-0 5,060 | 5,036 | 6,494 
186,685 800 | 19,000 | ....+. esee 527,354 | ++++<+ | seeeee 26.4 | 29-9 | 6,238 5,508 | 7,285 
+ 479,78 800 | 38,000 | .ccece 4,500 1,542,489 | -eeee+ | cdeeee 77-1 76.0 | 4.908 4,979 6,093 
| . 
496,879 | 1,400 | 22,000 | ess. esses | 1,699,608 | «...-- | cccces 85.0; 82.0] 5,244 | 5.435 | 7,183 
10,600 cove | ceoccce | coosce | coccee 35,680 | eeeeee | soeees 1.8 2.1 3,167 2,734 
1,143,947 | 3,000 | 59,000 | ....0. 4,500 | 3,805,142 | «.--es | .seeee | 190-3 | 190-0 | 5,225 5234 | 6,854 
| | t \ 













































TABLES-— 


SUMMARY BY DISTRICTS— 





| 
EQUIVALENT, IN SQUARE YARDS, oF 
} 




















AREA, | a = 
KIND OF SQUARE | Ss - : a | 
DisTRICT. | pavement. | YARDS. | ~ ec 3 x x a 
; =@ 2a = a % oy 
| | <8 =& 32 / 5 3 =5 
| | | we | 32] as] & 2 | a 
= Ca ro C4 > F a 2's 
| | | ia Of <5 fs) S| & | mie 
a aren a, BEE Pegi, EE nein, aes a eae eae 
{| Asphalt ..... 286,942 | .eceee 9,326 | 105,577 ; 22,673 | ..0+e- 13,747 FF eee 
|| Granite ..... 176,908 88,454 14,292 253,393 | 15,017 5,395 | 14,482 5 : 8,280 
Dinicskdone 4 | ce } 
| | Belgian...... 418,502 251,101 | 107,633 | 220,597 | 20,496 | 15,660 | 16,688 1,250 7,953 
Other  (cob- 
t +See \ 5.645 | 16,935 1,458 ROE) cccaws: Rocesane. Gahan raasee th Galati 





bias Nagano ' 
Total... 887,997 | 356,490 132,499 | 584,083 | 48,186 | 21,055 | 44,917 2,350: 16, 23% 





































































































(| Asphalt..... | 287,799 eoccce | ceecee 148,126 | 18,735 8,889 17.255 } ¢ 3 f 
} = = | 
. i) a = 
| Granite ..... 517,810 | 258,905 | 97,096 | 225,061 | 29,644 | 28,290 | 30,893 | & 2 | 
7. 4} ; tS S 4 
| | Belgian...... 152,890 | 92,334 | 61,556 | 61,876 | 20,478 | 10,170 | 9735 || -= E | 
| sa oA cob- t 6,720 | 20,160 | 2,688 ETS NORE, Seer: (pene Z Z | 
| Total...| 966,210 | 372,399 | 161,340 | 440,439 | 68,857 | 47,349 | 57,888 
| Raphael .....| sbganr | ceceee 125 | 109,891 
Basse a | Granite......| 501,189 250,594 | 48,514 | 198,599 
| Belgian ..... 187,181 | 112,309 55,199 77,044 
| Total...| 877,091 | 362,903 | 103,838 | 385,534 
| Asphalt..... 2741390 | cecvee | cevece 53,602 1,060 1,060 1,060 17274 | seeeee 
trices cans 4| Granite .....| 526,247 263,123 | 49,611 | 136,769 | 36,908 | 29,150 | 25,356 231544 5,905 
{ Belgian...... 68,825 | 41,295 37,263 53.127 | 13,852 | 5,364 8,835 5,775 2,277 
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THE PROBLEM OF SNOW REMOVAL. 





































DEPARTMENT OF STREET CLEANING, ) 
NEW YORK, May 1, 1897. N 





COLONEL GEORGE E. WARING, JR., 
Commissioner of Street Cleaning: 





Sir—The following historical sketch and report relates to the work 
done in snow and ice removal under the various Commissioners from 
the year 1881, when the Department of Street Cleaning was taken 
from the control of the Police Department and became a separate 
branch of the city government, to the 15th of January, 1895, comparing 
the results achieved with those since that date under the present ad- 
ministration. The data for the comparison have been very carefully 
and exhaustively compiled from the various reports in the “ City 
Record,” and checked with the voucher books and records in the De- 
partment archives. In the few instances of difference between the 
sources of information the latter authority has been uniformly chosen. 


NECESSITY FOR REMOVAL, 


The question of snow removal has always been one of the most 
vexatious problems confronting the various administrations. The re- 
moval of *“ new fallen snow from leading thoroughfares and such other 
streets and avenues as may be found practicable” is a duty made ob- 
ligatory upon the Commissioner by law, and, with each year, the moral 
obligation to the vast traffic interests of congested Manhattan Island 
becomes more insistent. Of late also the question of the health of the 
community has entered with great force into any consideration of the 
subject. With the crowding of the immense tenement population into 
that human bee-hive, the East Side, there has been an actual bulging 
out from the houses to the now clean asphalt streets. Whether it be 
winter or summer the people must have this additional room opened 
up for them, and a delay in the removal of the almost knee-deep snow 
and befouled slush is at the cost of much sickness, and, probably, many 
lives each winter. 


APPROPRIATIONS, 


With such an uncertain quantity to estimate upon as the yearly 
snowfall, the annual appropriations for this important part of the De- 
partment’s work have been nominal sums of $25,000 or $40,000. Be- 
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tween the years 1882 and 1892 the annual expenditure was never more 
than $45,000 and averaged nearly within the $25,000 allowed. In the 
past three years, with the enormous increase in the amounts of snow 
removed, there has necessarily been a much larger annual expendi- 
ture. Any sums needed for additional necessary removal beyond the 
yearly appropriation are transferred from other Department accounts 
by vote of the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, and are returned 
by the sale of revenue bonds. 


REMOVAL PRIOR TO 1895. 


In the small amounts of snow removed each winter up to January, 
1895, the work was performed mainly with the regular Department 
force, hiring additional laborers and carts when the fall was a heavy 
one. 


The quantity of street area opened to traffic by this method was 





necessarily insignificant and was centred in a small portion of the 
down-town districts. Here nearly all the sweepers from the various 
sections throughout the entire city were concentrated into piling and 
loading gangs, and the Department carts in use in the hauling of ashes 
and garbage during the day were sent, with fresh horses and drivers, 
to the snow district for the night duty which constituted nearly all the 
work. This obviously meant a serious interruption to the regular De- 
partment duties; the important work of keeping the crosswalks, gutters 
and sewer culverts open and free was inadequately performed by the 
few sweepers left in each section, and the collection of ashes and gar- 
bage was made exceedingly difficult and oftentimes stopped, with the 
result that the refuse was dumped by the householders into the nearest 
snow bank and left for “spring cleaning” when the snow had meited 
off. In some instances, and in one year especially, the storms came so 
rapidly that the Depariment force had scarcely finished one before the 
work on another began, with the result that the large part of the De- 
partment in use on snow removal duty was nearly exhausted with the 
almost continuous strain, and the regular routine work was not fairly 
resumed until spring. 


REMOVAL IN 1895. 


In the early months of 1895 the removal by day’s work was con- 
tinued, but, for the first time, each of the eleven Districts did its own 
work and its head was made responsible for the hiring of most of the 
additional carts and laborers required in the District. In this, the first 
year of the present administration, the work was extended materially 
and the mileage of streets cleared increased in all parts of the city with 
the securing of many more hired carts than were ever used before. 
Very much more day-work also was done than in previous years. 
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REMOVAL IN 1896 AND 1897. 










In the autumn of 1895-96 the first proposal for the removal of snow 
and ice by contract was advertised for, and the contract let to the only 
bidder, Herbert Tate, Esq., at 56 cents per cubic yard. No snow was 
removed under this agreement until after the first of the year 1896, 
With the beginning of 1896 came a new era. Quantities hitherto 
undreamed of were removed in every storm and the mileage of cleared 









streets increased enormously. The work was done by the contractor 
in the manner and at the places indicated by the Commissioner, and a 
temporary bureau was organized each winter and placed in entire 
charge of the burdensome details that had so long hampered the regular 
Department work. A system, made necessary by the letting of the 
contract in cubic yards, was evolved of inspectors at the loading and 
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dumping places to tally the loads and to protect the city’s interests. 
No more was the snow taken from unimportant side streets, where no 
work was being performed, and dumped in other streets only a few 
blocks away, but all cartmen had to get their loads from the regular 
working places and dump them into the river before receiving the 
token of the city’s indebtedness. Best of all the Department was re- 
lieved entirely of the care and labor incident to the hiring of carts and 
men, keeping their time and making up pay-rolls, and the vexatious de- 
lays in payment of the emergency forces formerly needed in the re- 
moval of snow, which delays were so potent a factor in causing the 
hiring of enough extra carts to become with each year a more difficult 
matter, were obviated altogether, and the contractor, by paying both 
cartmen and shovelers promptly after each storm, made possible the 
removal of the present extraordinary and constantly increasing daily 






























totals. The Department laborers were retained in their own sections 
upon the necessary crosswalk and gutter work, and the interruptions 
to the regular Department routine were reduced to a minimum. Snow 
. removal became a matter of dollars and cents. Given a certain amount 
of money, so many cubic yards could be removed, and, in consequence, 
so much territory could be opened up according to the depth of the fall. 
Much better results were secured (by the contractor paying by the load) 
from the limited supply of vehicles at the disposal of New York City 
in any snowstorm. The drivers, instead of hauling eight or ten loads 
for a day’s work and then leaving, as formerly, worked continuously 
and as rapidly as their horses could be made to move in the endeavor 





to get in as many loads, and therefore secure as much money as they 
could. 


EXPLANATION OF BASIS OF COMPARISON—TABLES. 


In the autumn of 1896 there were three bidders for the contract 
for the season of 1896-97, and it was let to G. M. Furman, Esq., for 42 
cents per cubic yard. It will be seen from the table below that the 
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amount of snow removed under this contract is considerably more than 
twice the totals for each of the two previous winters. 

The table shows, for every winter, the official snowfall in inches, 
the number of loads removed by the Department forces and by the re- 
spective contractors, the totals for each winter, with cost and the cost 
per load. (A load of snow is taken as one and one-half cubie yards). 
The second column comprises the day’s work of the Department in 
every Winter, and in addition the removal by Contractor Tate for 
95-96, and by Contractor Furman for ’96-97. The third column shows 
the amounts removed by the contractors, who, from 1882 to 1888, in- 
clusive, had entire charge of the street cleaning work below Fourteenth 
street, and were compelled by their contract to cart away snow with- 
out extra cost to the city. In the fourth column, likewise, is given, 
wherever they could be separated, the number of loads removed each 
winter, after that of 1885-86, by Holland & Co., who cart away all the 
snow on Broadway from Bowling Green to Park place for the Metro- 
politan Street Railway Co. without expense to the city. The com- 
pany’s charter requires an equivalent removal on its tracks from the 
Battery to Fourteenth street, and the work is confined to this particular 
locality—-the contractors clearing away the snow from curb to curb— 
to avoid a confusion of responsibility. 

Neither of these columns, then, the third and fourth, although in- 
cluded in the totals by winters, enters into the costs of removal, which 
are made up solely from the bills presented for the work done by De- 
partment forces and Contractors Tate and Furman, as shown in the 
second column. These costs, also, are all exclusive of supervision by 
the Department inspectors, foremen and superintendents. 
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48,385 
,508 
76,100 
5,096 
36,761 
64,132 
27,052 
86,213 
105,669 
65,334 
263,709 
273,245 


702,988 


Tora. Cost 


56,405 5: 
23 094 2 
62.458 7 


60,691 5 


42,498 
183,225 


254,716 


445,088 5 


It gives the to- 


FER WINTER. 


The sum- 


Cort 
PER 
LoaD 


* These figures are the only ones found in the City Record, but the total in loads is 5,187 
less than the number given in Commissioner Coleman’s Review of the Operations of the 
Department, published in 1889. 


It will be noted that, in the above table, the winter of 1894-'95 is di- 
vided into two portions—the one before January 15, 1895, and the 
In the summary of the table, these portions, for 
the sake of convenience, are each called a half of a winter. 
mary is shown below, and is a comparison of the period from 1881 to 
1895 under previous Commissioners with that of the present adminis- 
tration since its inauguration on January 15, 1895. 
tals by day’s work and by contract and the entire amounts of snow re- 
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moved for the periods mentioned. The average number of loads for a 
winter in each period, with their comparative percentages, the total 
cost of removal and the average cost per cartload are also shown. 


SUMMARY. 


| 
| 
| 
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From Winter 1881- 
882 to Jan. 15, . —_ _— om - — P paws — _ 
a comme tna 506,625 153,542 750,167 | 55,568 | 11.2% $453,105 79 .759 
Winters......... 
Jan, 15, 1895, to 
Spring, |, 1897, \) 1 938.412 6,531 | 1,239,943 495,977 100% | 882,980 88 | .716 
equals 244 Win- 
ters... eeccceces J 


COMPARISON OF TOTAL AMOUNTS AND COSTS, 


It will be seen from this summary that the amount of snow re- 
moved in the two complete winters, "95-96, and °96-"97, and in the por- 
tion of ’94-'95, with- the Department, under the direction of the present 
Commissioner, is 1,239,948 loads (1144 cubie yards each), almost twice the 
entire amount removed in the thirteen full winters and the portion of 
another, before the 15th of January, 1895. The average per winter for 
the present administration is 495.977 loads, against 55,568 loads for the 
winters preceding, or only 11.2 per cent. of the present amount each 
winter was removed in the winters prior to 1894-95. The total cost of 
removal under all the former Commissioners is $453,105.79, or an aver- 
age cost per load removed of $0,759; under the present administration 
it has been $882,980.88, or an average cost per load of $0.716. This is 
over four cents lower than the average for all the previous administra- 
tions, and would be much smaller were it not for the fact that the first 
contract price, 56 cents per cubic yard, or 84 cents per load, was high— 
only one contractor risking an entirely untried and venturesome experi- 
ment even at that figure. Another reason for the increased cost in 
1895-96 is that, in that winter, the wages of the large sweeping force 
engaged in the cleaning of crosswalks, opening of gutters, etc., were 
charged to the Snow and Ice account. This has not been done in 
4 1896-97. The low price of $0.686 for the winter just passed will un- 
doubtedly be even diminished in the winter of 1897-98, as the competi- 
tion promises to prove sharp, so that it is safe to predict a cost per load 
of considerably less than 60 cents. As long as the contract system is 
continued, this price will tend to grow smaller, as new competitors are 
secured and improved methods developed. 
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Another and most important point that should be borne in mind in 
the consideration of any question of cost is the well known fact that the 
standard of the size of loads set in the years 1895, 1896 and 1897 is far 
more severe than was ever attempted under other administrations. Not 
only are the former small and often *“ dummy” 
seen, but during the past winter, at least, the carts have, in almost 


loads no longer to be 


every instance, been heaped up beyond the absolutely required ¢a- 
pacity. The saving to the city in this one item alone by fearless and 
honest inspectors will, each year, prove a sum of no inconsiderable pro- 
portions. 


COMPARISON OF AMOUNT BY STORMS. 


As showing most markedly the great increase in the amount of 
snow removed, the following paragraph from the report of Commis- 
sioner Coleman for 1888 is subjoined: 

“A snow-storm of unequalled severity broke over this city on 
“March 12, 1888. By reason of its intensity and violence it is popu- 
larly known and referred to as the ‘ Blizzard.’ The amount of the 


snowfall was unprecedented, being, according to official figures, 22 
“inches, and threatened to affect the business of the city to an alarm- 
‘ing extent. To meet this emergency the physical and financial re- 
sources of this Department were fully tested. The appropriation for 
the removal of snow and ice for the whole year was only $25,000, 
and the greater part of that sum had already been expended for work 
‘done in January and February. But this Department made no delay 
in addressing itself to the great task which so unexpectedly con- 
fronted it, and worked so rapidly that the threatened blockade of the 


streets and stoppage of business were soon averted. Traffic in the 
‘commercial districts, which had been temporarily suspended, was 
‘speedily resumed, and before the expiration of one week almost all 


“traces of the memorable snow-storm had been practically effaced 
“from the streets.” 

The total amount of snow actually removed during the work on 
this huge storm, as given by the same report, is 40,542 loads. This in- 
cludes the amount removed with the Department forces by day's work, 
the amount removed by the contractors below Fourteenth street, and 
the amount carted away by the contractor hauling for the Metropolitan 
Street Railway Company on lower Broadway. 

In every storm of the past winter there has been removed well over 
200,000 loads, and on one day alone 55,773 loads were hauled, exclusive 
of railroad work and the lower Broadway contract. This is 15,000 
more than the total for the entire week’s work on the “ Blizzard.” An 
average of the ten largest days’ work for the winter of 1896-97 gives 
40,534 loads—or as much snow, within eight loads, was hauled on each 
of these ten days as was removed during all the work upon the famous 


storm of 1888. 
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COMPARATIVE MILEAGE—MAP OF 1881-1895. 


A comparison of the mileage of streets cleared per storm is also of 
interest. The accompanying map of the city shows the streets, in full 
black, cleared during the work upon an average storm in the period 
preceding this administration. The mileage is 22.80—a fair, if not too 
large average for the storms of varying depths and under different 
Commissioners. There are, so far as can be ascertained, absolutely no 
records in the Department of the streets cleared in any one storm or 
under any especial Commissioner, but those shown on this map have 
been most carefully compiled from every available source, partly with 
the aid of old schedules and maps of the work planned for each winter, 
but chiefly through the courtesy and assistance of the two General 
Superintendents under Commissioners Beattie, Brennan and Andrews. 
The total comprises more streets than could be ascertained from any 
one authority, and includes nearly everything given in them all. I 
feel firmly convinced of its fairness as far as one can be in considering 
a compilation from uncertain and indefinite Gata, and, where any one 
street is found omitted for a certain storm, many more will be seen that 
were not touched at all during that especial work. The mileage of 
22.80 is less than 16 per cent. of that for the average storm of the pres- 
ent time. 


MAP OF PRESENT PERIOD. 


The second map here given shows the streets (marked in full black 
as before) cleared in the storm from February 12 to February 16, 
inclusive, 1807. As will be at once observed, virtually all the street 
aren below Houston street receives attention. About one-half of the 
streets between Houston and Fifty-ninth streets are cleared of snow, 
and above Fifty-ninth street only the main traffic thoroughfares and 
some of the crowded tenement streets are taken. The designation of 
the streets and avenues will be readily found by the numbers on the 
outside of the map. The mileage of this storm is 144.416, one and one- 
half miles less than the average for the winter—the snowfalls in which 
were all unusually heavy. 

A very marked difference between the two maps will be noticed in 
looking at the congested tenement district east of the Bowery and south 
of Houston street. This was never touched formerly, while now it is 








virtually entirely cleared in every storm. Other very noticeable differ- 
ences will show themselves upon even casual inspection. 


COST OF CLEARING ENTIRE CITY—DIFFICULTIES, 


The average mileage of streets cleared in the storms in the winter 
of 1896-97, exclusive of street railway work, is less than one-third of 
the city’s total mileage of paved streets, and is practically all the area 
absolutely necessary to have cleared. Purely residence and unimpor- 
tant side streets neither receive nor require attention, an expenditure 
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for their clearing not being justified by the demands of the city as a 
whole. If it were desired to remove the snow from every street in the 
city, each storm would cost per inch of snow, as computed from the 
records of the season of 1896-97, $51,041.60. Thus with the 10-inch 
falls of the season just passed, the cost, exclusive of any items except 
the sums actually paid to the contractor at his price per cubic yard, 
would be, for each storm, $510,416. This is on the basis of the present 
mileage (433) of paved streets in the city, and would make the cost ag- 
gregate, for even an ordinary winter, $1,500,000. 

Even were the money forthcoming it would be practically impossi- 
ble to clear the entire street area of the city within a reasonable time 
on account of the limited supply of vehicles available for the purpose 
of snow-hauling. In February of the past winter the unprecedented 
number of 4,000 vehicles of all kinds was reached on the day of the 
heaviest work, an increase of at least 1,500 over any day in 1895-'96. 
Nearly all the increase, however, was represented by merchandise 
Wagons, rack trucks and,by other vehicles not stern dumping, whose 
usefulness beyond a certain point is limited by their slowness in un- 
loading and clumsiness at the dumps. 


GROWING LACK OF DUMPING FACILITIES. 


Even if the carting supply could be increased to any great extent 
the dumping facilities would be lacking. At present every available 
pier and bulkhead on both rivers, from the Battery to Fourteenth street, 
is in use in every storm, and they are all blocked for short or long peri- 
ods during each day. The serious shortage in the supply of snow 
dumps has only been felt in the past few years, with the great increase 
in the amount of snow disposed of, and is caused by the unwillingness 
on the part of business men leasing piers and bulkheads from the city 
to allow this Department to use these facilities for snow dumping pur- 
poses. It is certain that if the list of leased dumps refused to us con- 
tinues to grow larger at its present rate, the city will be forced to take 
the matter up and make some arrangement with the Dock Depart- 
ment by which all leases shall have inserted in them a clause compel- 
ling the permitting of snow dumping at any and all times of the actual 
work upon a storm, with the proviso that any permanent lessening of 
the depth of water in a slip through such dumping be made good at 
the city’s expense, by dredging each spring. Snow, in the traffic streets 
of a big city, becomes mixed with dirt by contact, by absorption and in 
a thousand and one different ways almost as soon as it falls. It is im- 
possible in practice to remove only clean snow, and the amount of dirt 
increases in every instance with the length of time elapsing before the 
street is reached in the schedule of work. It is sheer nonsense, there- 
fore, to look upon the removal of a certain quantity of dirt with all 
city snow as other than an accepted fact and one to be made the best 
of. 
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MELTING MACHINES, 


With the scarcity of carting and dumping facilities, as depicted 
above, it is not too much to venture the opinion that the city will in the 
future hardly get beyond the daily records of the past winter unless 
new methods of removal are developed. Of these the most promising 
is by melting. Machines for this purpose have been tried in various 
cities in the Union for a number of years back, and have, in every in- 
stance, proved failures in actual practice. The Department has expert- 
mented with a variety of makes and has found none with any great 
promise until this winter, when one, which has been in use in every 
storm, has shown the possession of a fair amount of efficiency and a 
cost of operation considerably lower than the contract price of removal 
by carts. It remains to be seen whether this machine will stand the 
brunt of hard usage in narrow car-track streets with heavy traffic, and 
in connection with the numerous other difficulties in the way of snow 
removal under all the conditions of work in the busiest city in Amer- 
ica. It is hoped, however, that, with a little further development and 
more practical experience, this type of machine may in the future be 
made a valuable adjunct to the limited supply of carts now at our com- 
mand. 

STREET RAILWAY WORK. 


A most important feature of the snow work under this administra- 
tion has been the agreements made with the street railways. Under 
an opinion from the Counsel to the Corporation the Commissioner of 
Street Cleaning has been authorized to enter into agreements with the 
various street railways in the city for the amount of snow removal to 
be performed by them in lieu of that required under the provisions of 
section 271, chapter VIII., Revised Ordinances. This ordinance de- 
mands, upon the part of the companies, that they cart away all snow 
thrown off their tracks by their plows or sweeping machines. A defi- 
nite arrangement has been made with all the companies—each assum- 
ing the entire responsibility for a certain fixed street area, from curb 
to curb, instead of only on its tracks, while the city clears the snow 
from as much of the remainder of the streets, through which the com- 
pany’s tracks pass, as is deemed practicable and necessary. 

During the past winter the corporations have all lived up to their 
agreements, and the assistance they are rendering the city must prove a 
source of deep gratification to all citizens who have long noted, with re- 
gret, the desultory and unsatisfactory work performed by the railways 
in previous years. In every instance the agreements have been entered 
into upon the part of the companies with a most cordial spirit of co- 
operation and apparent desire to perform the share of snow-removal 
exacted of them by the ordinance. The total mileage of streets, from 
curb to curb, cleared by the railways is a trifle over eleven in each 
storm, representing a saving to the city the past winter alone of 
$35,598.53, something hitherto unheard of. It is of interest to note that 
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this sum is greater, by over $3,000, than the entire average annual ex- 
penditure of the Department for snow removal in the years from 1882 
to 1894, inclusive. 


ASSISTANCE TO OTHER CITY DEPARTMENTS. 


I would bring to your attention, in this connection, the work done 
by this Department for the other branches of the city government, no- 
ticeably the Fire Department and Board of Education. With the 
former, many of the blocks containing engine-houses or hook and ladder 
stations have, for the first time in the history of the city, been cleared 
of the snow after each storm, or a passageway plowed to the nearest 
cleared avenues in either direction for the purpose of facilitating the 
quick handling of these heavy and cumbersome vehicles. It is pro- 
posed next winter to extend this work and to allow as much as possible 
in lieu of removal by carting, which would be a heavy and unnecessary 
expense in the unimportant side streets in which the Fire Department 
has most of its stations. 

Many of the blocks throughout the city containing school-houses 
have been cleared of snow the past winter, and it is proposed next year 
to include practically all of these blocks that are paved. This will 
promptly open to the children their normal playground. Prior to this 
administration nothing was ever done in either of these directions. 


NEWSPAPERS STORIES, DECEMBER, 1896. 


It may be well in closing to speak of the stories circulated by a few 
irresponsible newspapers, of dishonesty in the work of snow removal 
in the early part of last winter. In December, 1896, the Department, 
through its system of checks and inspection, discovered and arrested 
a man attempting to buy up the city’s token of indebtedness. Certain 
newspapers, with no knowledge of the facts, made grossly exaggerated 
claims of immense frauds perpetrated upon the city. A thorough in- 
vestigation was held and it was found that, as the collusion of three 
persons was necessary to carry out a fraud successfully, not more than 
$300 had been lost to the city by dishonesty in the handling of the De- 
partment’s vouchers. Wherever the items to this total were discovered 
the sums were deducted from the payments made to the contractor, 
and the one or two Department employees implicated were dismissed. 

After the December storm nothing more was attempted in the way 
of fraudulent transactions, and the inspectors and detectives detailed 
for the purpose of preventing collusion discovered not a sign of suspi- 
cion against even the humblest of the Department laborers necessarily 
employed in places of responsibility. With a total expenditure for the 
winter of approximately $440,000, the trivial loss above instanced is of 
note only as showing the absolute honesty of the great mass of De- 
partment subordinates and the efficiency of the system of checks and 
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counterchecks which prevents the operations of those of the men dis- 
posed to do evil. 

The following papers relate to certain elements of the subject of 
snow removal which will be interesting to those who may care to study 
the systems employed from time to time: 


DETAILS AS TO THE WINTER OF 1894-95. 
HIRING LABORERS THROUGH PADRONES. 


sefore the inauguration of the present system of removal by con- 
tract the procedure was, as already explained, to hire extra carts and 
laborers by the day, to assist the regular Department force. Permis- 
sion had first to be obtained from the Mayor, under the three days’ 
emergency clause, to hire such additional help, and it had to be renewed 
at the expiration of every three days. Before the winter of 1894-’95 
the hiring of these emergency laborers was done indirectly through 
’ controlling a large number of men each. 
The padrone received from the city $1.50 per day for each laborer fur- 
nished, and retained from this sum a small percentage as compensation 
for his own services. He paid his men daily upon the completion of 
their work, although the city’s payment in wages was never received 
by him until some time after each storm. No matter how sudden the 
call for laborers they were furnished at once and in any number de- 
sired. Moreover, they were all picked men, young and robust and ac- 
customed to the heaviest manual labor. They were chosen without ref- 
erence to their citizenship. 


certain bosses or “‘ padrones,’ 


CHAPTER 368, LAWS OF 1894. 


Strong pressure was brought to bear upon the State Legislature of 
1894 by the labor unions of this city, and (on April 26) chapter 368 
of the Laws of 1894 was passed, amending section 705 of the Consolida- 
tion Act so that any extra laborers thereafter to be employed by the 
Department of Street Cleaning in the removal of snow, as well as in 
the regular Department work, were to be American citizens and resi- 
dents of the city. They were to be paid not less than $2.00 for eight 
hours’ work and were to be chosen only from an eligible list of men 
passing a certain physical examination (consisting merely in securing a 
limited amount of data for purposes of description). 

Thus the opening of the winter of 1894-95 saw the padrone system 
done away with, an increase of one-third in the wages to be paid for 
labor, and the initiation of a complicated and burdensome piece of ma- 
chinery for the hiring and paying of the emergency forces. Under the 
new conditions, Commissioner Andrews, up to the 15th of January, 
1895, removed 65,334 loads of snow. 
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THE BEGINNING OF 





THE PRESENT ADMINISTRATION, 

















The first two storms after the 15th of January were less than two 
inches in depth and were followed by warm weather. The Department 
forces and their hired helpers worked rapidly, but very much more 
snow melted off than was removed. Despite this patent fact a vast 
amount of unintelligent praise and undeserved encomiums hailed the 
Commissioner's first efforts in the direction of snow removal. These 
thoughtless pzans of the press were changed into equally hasty and un- 
founded criticisms after the storm of February 7th and 8th—a fall of 
5% inches, which was followed almost immediately by an unusually 
severe and prolonged period of cold weather. The snow obstinately re- 
mained on the streets, and the Department worked continuously for 
fourteen days in the effort to cope with the conditions. During that 
time 128.59 miles of streets in different sections of the 
cleared, as against 22.80, the mileage for an average 
former administrations. 


city were 
storm under 


This total of 128.59 miles was less than one-third the city’s entire 
mileage of paved streets at that time, and the residents on the un- 
touched two-thirds in their disappointment at not seeing the whole city 
promptly cleared in every storm, as they had hoped would be the case 
under the new Commissioner, began to intimate strongly that very little 
snow was being removed from any portion of the city. The Commis- 
sioner answered this most effectually with figures showing the mileage 
of streets cleared and the number of loads carted from those streets. 
He gave also an estimate (based upon careful computations from com- 
plete data), of the cost of clearing every street below Forty-second 
street as $1,000,000 for each winter, or $2,000,000 for the clearing of the 
whole street area of Manhattan Island. 

The newspapers of the time were full of computations by public 
officials, engineers and private citizens, and the people of New York at 
last began to get an intelligent comprehension of what it really meant 
to clear of snow all the streets of the great city without appreciable as- 
sistance from the weather. It was seen that the problem was one pe- 
culiar to New York by reason of its situation, climate, heavy snowfall 
and immense street traffic, and that, in the hands of honest and capa- 
ble officials, it could be narrowed down to the simple question of how 
much work the taxpayers really wanted done, how many 
opened, and, in natural sequence, how much money spent. 


streets 


The deeply rooted conviction that has so long possessed the minds 
of all classes that,in some unexplained manner,snow, even in its impos- 
ing array of millions of cubic yards for the street area of a great city, 

» Sf 
instances, was replaced with the equally strong belief in the entire 
practicability of methods other than the costly one of carting. The 


could be removed for little or no money, gave way slowly, and, in some 


Department was deluged with suggestions ranging from the flushing of 


the streets (with the thermometer hovering about zero!) to the use of 
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melting machines. A number of experiments were conducted with dif- 
ferent appliances, but only two—the one with a naphtha melting ma- 
chine and the other with a steam pit—held out any hopes of even mod- 
erate value. In the latter, a trial concrete vault, 8 x 2x 5 ft., witha 
steam pipe at the bottom, kept covered always with a foot of water, 
and with an outlet connection to the nearest sewer, was constructed on 
Franklin street. Steam was supplied by means of an ordinary boiler 
mounted on a four-wheel truck alongside the pit. The experiments 
were a practical failure—the snow shoveled into the pit melting very 
slowly, and the pit soon becoming choked with dirt. 


RESULTS ACCOMPLISHED BY THE NEW ADMINISTRATION, 


As regards the record of the Department under the new adminis- 
tration, it more than held its own in the eyes of every fair-minded 
citizen when figures were adduced showing that the various Commis- 
sioners during the five years, beginning with 1889, had removed 221,569 
loads of snow at a total cost of $178,737.24, while there were removed 
in the five weeks under the new direction, 253,481 loads at a cost of 
$173,839.20. In this short time, then, more snow was removed at less 
expense than in the entire five years prior to the present administration, 
notwithstanding the fact that the Department had to pay $2.00 per 
day for labor where former Commissioners secured theirs for $1.50. 


DISADVANTAGES OF THE SYSTEM IN OPERATION, 


Despite the increased efficiency of the Department, the Commis- 
sioner saw, very early in the winter, the disadvantages under which he 
was laboring, and how much more could be accomplished if he were 
allowed to use the ordinary business methods applicable to the conduct 
of any large enterprise. To this end he advocated most strenuously the 
abolition of the citizenship requirement and the introduction of the 
contract system, by which the best laborers in the market could be se- 
cured at the prevailing rate of wages. The popular mind, while not so 
occupied with the business side of the problem, was, with each succes- 
sive storm, more and more convinced of the unbearable but unavoida- 
ble hardships to the laboring men themselves of the system then, for 
the first time, in operation. 


REGISTRATION OF EXTRA MEN, 


In the beginning of the winter the physical examination of the 
extra men and their registration on the eligible list were conducted at 
the main office of the Department in the New Criminal Court Building. 
In the case of a snowfall the entire body of eligibles reported there 


also, and the steps, entrances and corridors were filled almost daily 
with a horde of unruly and not too clean laborers. This state of af- 
fairs became even more intolerable when the men were being paid, 
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and the judges, lawyers and attachés of the courts found it almost im- 
possible to make their way through the fighting and cursing mob. 

At first the new administration made a change by keeping the 
men outside, where they were obliged to wait for hours at a time in the 
cold or wet, but finally the entire operation of registering, hiring and 
paying these emergency forces was transferred to the different stables, 
and particularly to the large one at the foot of East Seventeenth street 
—Stable “A.” 


DRAWBACKS OF 





ENFORCED 





REGISTRATION, 


One of the worst faults of the registration system, as applied to the 
emergency work of snow removal, was found in the fact that the men 
delayed their examination until the time of being hired, and, in conse- 
quence, the securing of a sufficient number of men with the rapidity 
desired was often rendered impracticable by the necessity for a proper 
registration and physical examination. Moreover, it was impossible in 
nearly every storm to obtain enough able bodied shovelers among the 
limited number of citizens applying for work. This difficulty was en- 
hanced by the delays in paying which became apparent in the latter 
part of January. 
REMOVAL BY DAY'S 


DESCRIPTION OF OPERATIONS—SNOW 





VORK,. 


In hiring the extra shovelers, they were picked out in squads of 
ten or twelve, and one of the most intelligent looking of their number 
selected as foreman and timekeeper, and placed in charge. These 
squads were sent out from the various stables to work at piling and 
loading at certain points designated by the General Superintendent of 
the Department through the District Superintendents under him. Carts 
were hired and a certain number sent (usually from the main office) to 
each Department foreman for use at the indicated points. The work 
was done almost entirely at night, and therefore the Department carts 
on returning from their regular day duties were furnished with hired 
horses and manned with drivers selected from the emergency men and 
placed with the hired carts under the various foremen. After the 
present Commissioner took charge of the Department the removal of 
snow in the day time was greatly extended and the results more than 
made up for occasional inconvenience to traffic. Eight or ten loads 
for both Department and hired carts were considered a night's work, 
gauged by the distance from the dump. The hired carts were paid for 
at the rate of $3.50 per night, and the Department carts cost $2.00 for 
the driver, besides the expense of the hired horse. The loads were tal- 
lied by the Department foremen in charge of each gang of carts as they 
left for the dump, and, after the night’s work was completed, a dump 
sheet, showing the loads hauled in every case, was prepared by this 
official and forwarded to the main office. 

The extra foremen in charge of the shovelers also sent to the main 
office daily the time of the men under them. From these two records 
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the pay-rolls were made up and forwarded to the Comptroller, in whose 
oflice they were subjected to minute and protracted scrutiny. ‘Thence 
they went to the Paymaster, who fixed the time of payment. With 
even the regular Department employees it takes six days for the rolls 
to be made ready for payment, and with the horde of emergency snow 
forces it would normally take nearly twice as long. This time, how- 
ever, was increased to three and even four weeks by the following cir- 
cumstances: 


CAUSES OF DELAY IN PAY-ROLLS. 


In the first place the pay-roll force, as the Commissioner found it, 
was careless and incompetent, and mistakes even in addition were re- 
peatedly discovered at the Comptroller's office, and the rolls returned 
for correction. The pay-roll force was, in any case, totally inadequate 
to cope with the great amount of extra work entailed by the new sys- 
tem, and their number was supplemented by as many men as could be 
spared from other duties. Every clerk on this work labored diligently 
from early in the morning often until midnight, and all day on Sun- 
days and holidays. 

Another cause for the delays was the discovery on some of the 
pay-rolls of the names of men living in Jersey City and Brooklyn. The 
Comptroller held back the payments on these rolls until an opinion 
from the Counsel to the Corporation was rendered declaring that carts 
might be hired from points outside New York City, but that non-resi- 
dent shovelers could not legally be paid. The amount, less than $100, 
due these innocent offenders, was made up by several public spirited 
citizens. 


CONFUSION IN KEEPING LABORERS’ TIME. 


The records received from the extra foremen in charge of the shoy- 
eling gangs were, however, the most potent factor underlying all the 
confusion and loss of time. These men were, in most cases, absolutely 
unknown to the ofticers of the Department. They received only fifty 
cents a day more than the laborers they were supposed to control, and 
were equally irresponsible. The ignorance and incompetency of some 
were as bad as the gross dishonesty of others. In many instances 
whole gangs were given no time on account of the foreman deserting 
during the night. Books were lost or were never sent to the main 
. office, and, in many of those received, the names and addresses were 
unintelligible, ar the time of one man was confounded with that of 
another, so that some were paid too much and others too little. The 
task of straightening out this almost inextricable tangle fell to the lot 
of the pay-roll clerks, and the delay resulting may easily be understood. 

But worst of all was the fact that frauds were perpetrated by the 
foremen in crediting time for work never done. Gangs of twelve men 
would leave a stable in charge of the extra foreman. Some of the 
laborers would desert after a few minutes’ work, and those remaining 
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accomplished hardly as much as three men under honest supervision. 
All the gang, however, would be given full time by the rascally fore- 


ii man. It was impossible to check this dishonesty to any considerable 
i extent by the few Department officials available. The regular fore- 
if men were all needed with the carts, and the District Superintendents 
| had the general work of a large territory to look after. It was the 


fault of the new system that it compelled the Department to exercise 
supervision over an unruly force of emergency laborers without enough 
regular officials for that purpose. Timekeepers had to be secured even 
though the applicants available were known to be incapable. 
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DISHONESTY IN TALLYING LOADS, 





' The dump sheets from the Department foremen were acceptable 
it enough as regards intelligibility, but there was found to be rife among 
many of these subordinate officers a deplorable laxness in moral stand- 
ards as applied to municipal work—a direct legacy from former admin- 
H istrations and the result of the deep-seated and long entertained con- 
viction that strict integrity was not to be found or even expected in 
city employees. This opinion was aptly voiced in one newspaper by a 
pessimistic editorial, stating that frauds of this character would con- 
tinue in the Department even with angels as watchers, and that— 
“Reform....... can’t be had in New York streets without a terrific 
tussle with human nature of a very tough variety.” 

The Department foreman in charge of a gang of carts was sup- 
posed to register the number of each and to keep a correct tally of the 
loads hauled, until the required eight or ten were reached, when the 
drivers were allowed to go home and credited with a full night's work. 
In the hurry of the emergency the tally was improperly kept even with 
some of the honest foremen. With the connivance of the dishonest 
men some carts were registered under different numbers in as many 
as three or four separate gangs and paid for a full night in each. Lazy 
drivers, by intimidation or other means, were permitted to leave after 
hauling a few loads, and were credited with the full number. A news- 
paper of the time instanced one case happening on the 3d of February 
where a foreman was supposed to have twelve carts at the beginning 
‘ of the evening. He really had but ten, and, of these, two carried six 
loads each, the others averaged four or five, and one removed only three 
loads. 

Besides giving credit for loads that were never hauled, most of the 
eartmen were allowed to go to the dumps with carts insufficiently filled 
and often with only half loads. There was no one stationed at the 
piers used for dumping, and after the drivers once left the loading 
place, there was no check upon their actions, beyond the ordinary pre- 
vention of wrongdoing by police officers. Many instances occurred of 
{ men never going to the dump, but, instead, unloading their snow on a 
side street a short distance away, and waiting in the friendly shelter 
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of a saloon until it was time to return for another load. The drivers 
on the Department carts were a tough lot, and followed to the letter 
the lead set them by the men driving hired carts. 

The numerous frauds mentioned were as apparent to the officials 
of the Department as to outsiders, but they could do nothing beyond 
dismissing the subordinates against whom dishonesty was proved and 
watching those under suspicion as closely as possible. Little could be 
done so late in the winter to remedy these conditions, and all energies 
were directed to the preparing of a better system for the following 
autumn. 


MOBS AT THE CITY HALL. 


As the delays in the paying of the extra men became long drawn 
out, scenes of disorder were of daily occurrence at the New Criminal 
Court Building. Crowds of hungry and ill-clad men besieged the main 
office of the Department seeking for information as to the time of 
payment. Not satisfied with the explanations they received, deputa- 
tions marched to the City Hall and sent in committees to wait upon 
the Mayor, and to set forth their grievances. Five times were visits 
thus made, and the press was filled with the wails of the unpaid men 
and their friends. The Commissioner was appealed to on all sides by 
kind-hearted people, who appreciated the grievous want of the unpaid 
men, and it seemed to be the general impression that the Department 
alone was to blame for a condition thrust upon it against the most 
vigorous protests. The labor unions even went so far as to allege that 
the Commissioner was deliberately withholding the payments and caus- 
ing all the intense distress in order to bring into public disfavor the act 
passed the previous spring and for which they stood sponsor. 


DISORDER ATTENDING PAY-DAY AT STABLE “A.” 


At Stable “A,” where most of the laborers were paid, there were 
scenes of the greatest disorder on February 14th, when the January 
work was settled for. For days before, the stable had resounded with 
the clamoring of the men for information as to when they would be 
paid. No one was able to tell them, except indefinitely, and the poor 
fellows were forced to come day after day from their homes in various 
parts of the city for fear that they might miss the payment. 

When the date was finally announced, the streets in the neighbor- 
hood of the stable were thronged with a howling, disorderly mob. All 
was chaos, and the police reserves called upon for assistance were pow- 
erless to do more than prevent open outbreaks. Inside the stable the 
| men were lined up in something like order, but only a few were ad- 

mitted at a time, and the great mass were obliged to remain all day in 
the inclement weather outside. There were 5,028 names of shovelers 
on the rolls, and it was soon seen that all could not possibly be paid in 
the one day. 
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The procedure was to call out the name of the gang foreman, who 
would then gather about him the men who had worked under him and 
force his way through the mob to the door. A man in the crowd might 
see a gang in which he had worked making its way inside, but would 
be obliged to give up the attempt to reach his fellows after an ineffect- 
ual struggle. Many of the laborers had worked in as many as five dif- 
ferent gangs, and their names appeared on as many separate pay-rolls. 
When one of these men was paid he would have to take his place in the 
cursing, fighting crowd outside and wait until the name of another one 
of his foremen was called. 

The foremen stood by their men at the pay window and were sup- 
posed to identify them. As a matter of fact, the most honest frankly 
acknowledged that they could not remember the faces of men under 
them for so short a time, and many acquiesced in the identification of 
every man who gave any name and address appearing on their books. 
There were repeated instances where men assumed the names of their 
fellows and drew their pay, the real owners appearing only to find that 
no money could be given them. Several of the gangs had no pay-rolls 
at all, the foremen neglecting to send in their time. As the hour grew 
late the doors of the stable were burst in by the disappointed and fran- 
tic mob, and the police were obliged to use their clubs to clear the 
stable and to restore a semblance of order. 


SECURING PAY ORDERS AT MAIN OFFICE. 

At the main office down-town all the men who, for one reason or 
another, had not received their money at the stables, gathered after each 
pay-day in order to make their claims and to procure orders from the 
Department upon the City Paymaster. The scenes attending the con- 
fusion of paying off were repeated on a smaller scale, but with the 
added bitterness which many of the laborers felt when they found their 
wages had already been paid to other men, or that there was no evi- 
dence to substantiate their claims. Complaints again arose from the 
other occupants of the building, and, although the laborers were kept 
outside on Centre street and permitted to enter only in single file, they 
did all in their power to make everybody else as unhappy as them- 
selves. The delay in paying may be fully appreciated when it is stated 
that some of these orders were issued as late as July 11, 1895, and that 
a few men ultimately never came for their wages, the money due them 
being turned back into the City Treasury. 


COMPARISON WITH CONTRACT SYSTEM. 


The Commissioner, in a communication at the time, summarized 
the whole deplorable situation in the statement that the delay in paying 
“lay entirely at the door of organized labor,” and he showed how much 
better off the men would be under the contract system, with their some- 
what smaller daily wage paid immediately. At the time he wrote 
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many of the shovelers worked only one day, earning $2.00, and the 
average of the last four days of the January storm was only $3.26. For 
this pittance the 5,028 men who had earned it had to stand around in 
the cold or wet, day after day, to get their money. Counting the time 
spent in coming for their pay, these innocent victims of an iniquitous 
law earned not more than fifty cents per day. Instead of receiving 
fifty cents per day more than their services were worth in the open 
market, they actually earned only one-third of their old wages. In 
other words, the Department appeared, as compared with a probable 
contractor, in the light of an unwieldy concern, whose cumbersome ma- 
chinery and necessary red tape caused its temporary employees to 
work ‘“ fewer hours than either they or the City desired, and, not only 
to receive far less money, but to be compelled to wait for it.” 

The difference was most decidedly exemplified during the past 
winter (1896-97), when, under the contract system, three times the 
number of shovelers used in '94-95 were given work and paid daily if 
they desired it. There has been a total absence of the distress, confu- 
sion and disorder attendant upon the snow work of two winters ago, 
an‘ the contractor, not being bound by complicated municipal proced- 
ure, May conduct his work in a business-like manner that appeals to 
every citizen. 


A WINTER OF HARD WORK. 


Despite all the disadvantages under which the Department labored 
during the memorable winter of 1894-95, the amount of work done 
was unprecedented up to that time. Snow removal was conducted on 
over forty days during the winter, and, on thirty-nine of these, extra 
men and carts were hired. Although an average of 953 shovelers was 
used each day, the force was not sufficient for the needs of the work, 
and great difficulty was found in securing laborers on account of the 
citizenship requirement and the delays in paying. Carts were also ex- 
ceedingly hard to hire by reason of the latter drawback, and the De- 
partment carts were forced to do most of the work. But even with 
these grave disadvantages there were hauled on the day of largest work 
(Jan. 81, °85), 22,808 loads, against 7,640 for the largest twenty-four 
hours’ (Dec. 29, '04) record of the preceding administration. The De- 
partment subordinates worked night and day almost continuously, and 
the really wonderful results achieved were, in a great measure, due to 
the ceaseless efforts of Mr. William Robbins, who has been for many 
years the General Superintendent of the Department. 

To one who remarks the ease with which over 50,000 loads of 
snow are now removed daily under the contract system, it is remarka- 
ble to look back upon the strain under which all officials, from the 
highest to the lowest, passed the entire winter only two years ago. 
From the 18th of January to, and including, the 21st of February, the 
work of snow removal was prosecuted with but the intermission of 
seven days when no outside work was done. The District Superin- 
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tendents and Section Foremen worked on snow removal during the 
night and until three or four o’clock in the morning, and then reported, 
bright and early the next day, for the regular work of removing ashes 
and garbage, the supervision of sweepers, etc. This unceasing toil was 
kept up day after day, and even the clerical force, as already stated, 
worked twice its usual hours. Certain it is that, since the relief af- 
forded by the contract system, the Department will never again see 
such a severe and long continued strain, and, in the future, most of its 
officials, as was the case during the winter just passed, will be left free 
to attend to the routine work normally heavy in every winter. 


METHOD OF SNOW REMOVAL UNDER THE CONTRACT 
SYSTEM. 


A general idea of the method of snow removal under the contract 
system may be obtained from the following brief summary of the 
course of operations as conducted during the past winter (96-97): 


DEPARTMENT ORGANIZATION, 


Before the proposal has been advertised for and the contract let to 
the lowest responsible bidder, the work of organization is begun. An 
officer of the Department, with the title of Snow Inspector, is charged 
with this duty, and he, together with a fairly large office force and staff 
of assistants, is kept on nothing but snow work for the rest of the 
winter. A majority of the subordinate officers of the Department, dur- 
ing the actual work of removal of every snowfall, are assigned to duty 
in each District under the leadership of the District Superintendents, 

Each District ismade a separate and distinct basis of operations, and 
the District Superintendent is the unit of the active organization. He 
is the authorized representative of the Snow Inspector, and has abso- 
lute authority over the contractor’s employees as to designating the 
points at which the work must be prosecuted and the number of shov- 
elers and carts to be placed at those points. He is directly responsible 
to the Snow Inspector for the removal of the snow in his own District, 
in the manner prescribed by his daily instructions from the Snow Of- 
fice, and with as much rapidity and success as is possible with the 
men and carts at his command. 

The District Superintendent and his immediate subordinates are 
on the work only as long as the actual removal in their District lasts, 
which period ranges from three to seven days, according to the amount 
of clearing to be done in the District and the depth of the snowfall. 
In no case are they required to work night and day continuously, the 
ordinary tour of duty being from twelve to fourteen hours in length, 
and the routine work of the Department being carried on in the various 
sections by the officers left in each for that purpose. 
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CONTRACTOR'S ORGANIZATION. 


The contractor is given office room with the Snow Inspector and 
his staff, and thus both organizations are in constant touch. The con- 
tractor’s force is organized by following the indicated lines of division 
into Districts, with both day and night shifts. Night work is con- 
ducted only below Fourteenth street, and the results secured are not 
nearly as good as the day work in even that busy portion of the city. 


CUBIC YARD AS BASIS OF CONTRACT. 


It should be borne in mind that the snow contract is one for re- 
moval at a fixed price per cubic yard, and that the Department desig- 
nates the streets to be cleared, as well as the manner and time of clear- 
ing. It is not a contract per inch-mile, per snowfall or per area cleared, 
and it is to the contractor's interest, as well as to the city’s to remove 
as much snow as possible and with the utmost speed. 

The measurement in cubic yards is gauged by the number of loads 
dumped—the capacity of all vehicles in use being known to both the 
Department inspectors and contractor's employees. A one-ton coal 
cart is the standard of a single load and holds one and one-half cubic 
yards. Double, triple and even quadruple loads are given by the rela- 
tive capacity of brick trunks, large furniture vans and the like. Where 
there is the slightest doubt as to capacity, the vehicle in question is al- 
ways measured before going on the work. 


BEGINNING OF WORK ON STORM, 


In the event of a snowfall the contractor has ample time to get 
his immense organization in readiness for the Commissioner’s order to 
begin removal. This, usually, is not given until the snow ceases, unless 
the storm is seen to be a large one. 

When the order is received, operations are begun within a few 
hours in every District from the Battery to north of the Harlem river, 
and almost simultaneously in each. The contractor’s trusted subordi- 
nates collect large numbers of the unemployed at certain fixed meeting 
places, and gangs are formed of pilers and shovelers. Owners of carts 
and wagons in any number have already been told at the beginning of 
the season where to report in the event of a snowstorm, and, at any 
time during the removal, a man with a vehicle of the required capacity 
is put to work immediately upon application. There are always more 
shovelers applying than can be given employment, but never enough 
carts. 


SCHEDULE OF WORK-——OPERATIONS AT THE LOADING AND DUMPING 
STATIONS. 


The points at which the work is begun are fixed and the schedules 
remain the same for each storm. These points are chosen as far as 
possible with regard to their relative importance, but with due consid- 
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eration to the practical problems of keeping the gangs well separated, 
at equal distances from the river front, and in such positions that the 
hauling to the dumps may be fairly equalized according to the capacity 
of each. 

At each loading place is a Department Foreman, who, after a cart 
has been loaded from the street in which the work is being conducted, 
and if the load is satisfactory in size, gives to the driver a coupon sig- 
nifying that the snow has been taken under Department supervision. 
At the piers used as dumping points, the loaded carts move out to the 
extreme end along one side; the drivers dump their snow into the river 
over the string-pieces and submit to the inspection of Department sub- 
ordinates, who see that the carts are entirely emptied, that no snow is 
dumped on the pier, and that no false loads are allowed for. The 
empty carts return down the pier in single file on the opposite side, 
passing a Department Foreman at the street end, who receives from 
the driver his loading coupon and hands to a representative of the con- 
tractor, standing by his side, an equivalent brass check, properly 
stamped and numbered, as a tally of the City’s indebtedness. The 
driver then receives a voucher from the contractor’s representative 
showing that a load of snow has been regularly hauled and dumped, 
and that pay for the same will be given upon presentation of the 
voucher at the contractor’s main offices. This is negotiable, as is also 
the similar voucher for hours of labor performed, which is handed to 
each shoveler at the close of his day’s work, and both are honored—to 
the bearer—upon demand, at any time afterwards. 

The number of brass checks turned in each day by the various rep- 
resentatives of the contractor is credited to his account by the Snow 
Inspector, and constitutes the basis of the bills presented by him for 
cubic yards removed. 

The above outline will serve to indicate general methods, and it is 
not necessary to describe the numberless details connected with the 
administration of the work, all of which, however, are felt very forcibly 
in the labor incident to the removal of over 75,000 cubie yards and the 
clearing of 30 miles of streets daily. 


SEASON 1896-’97—DATES OF STORMS. 


The 16th of December, 1896, was the signal for the first heavy 
working storm of the winter. The fall, by Weather Bureau reports, 
yas 7.8 inches, and almost all the roof snow was deposited in the 
streets. Despite many drawbacks and the fact that the contractor, Mr. 
G. M. Furman, had only closed the contract a week before, a very sat- 
isfactory organization was quickly effected, and the hauling was soon 
heavy in all parts of the city. The operations on this storm were 
hardly completed, when, on the evening of December 22d, another fall 
of 4.8 inches occurred, and the work was continued up to and including 
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the 31st of the month. These two falls are counted as one storm in all 
the tables and computations for the season. 

Work on what is called the second storm of the winter began Janu- 
ary 28th, and was completed on February 3d. The official figures 
showed a fall of 10 inches, but there was not so much trouble with ice 
or very cold weather as in December storms. 

The third and, what proved to be, the last heavy fall of the sea- 
son, occurred on February 12th, and work was prosecuted up to the 
16th of the month and finished on that date. The depth of this storm, 
by the official figures, was given as 6% inches, but Mr. E. B. Dunn, the 
local weather observer, states that the gauging was equal to 10 inches 
of freshly fallen snow, the difference being caused by sleet packing the 
material into a compact mass. The storm was found as hard to grap- 
ple with as the January fall of 10 inches, but the improvement in both 
organizations (through the gain in experience) was demonstrated by 
the fact that as much snow, within a few thousand cubic yards, was 
removed in five days as took seven in the storm preceding. 


CONTRACTOR AND HIS ORGANIZATION, 


The work of the contractor’s and Inspector's offices moved without 
friction all winter. Almost all of the contractor’s responsible employ- 
ees were connected, in one manner or another, with the Barber Asphalt 
Co., and were personally known to Mr. Furman or to his assistants. 
To have trusted subordinates in work of so temporary and uncertain 
a character was necessarily of immense advantage to the contractor. 
The excellent results attained were largely due to his efforts. 


STRICTNESS OF INSPECTION, 


After the first storm of the winter, for which the Department and 
the contractor were both unprepared, the system of inspection was 
practically perfect. The loading and dump foremen were exceedingly 
strict, and the loads hauled were much larger than ever before. The 
reports of the various inspectors and detectives were most encouraging, 
and not a suspicion of dishonesty attached itself to any of the transac- 
tions incident to the loading and dumping. The Comptroller's repre- 
sentative was given every facility in his inspections in all the Districts, 
and expressed the highest appreciation of the manner in which the 
city’s interests were being guarded. 


EXPERIMENTS CONDUCTED. 


A number of experiments for the purpose of devising new methods, 
reducing costs, etec., were conducted during the winter. Plows and 
the Hudson river ice scrapers (for asphalt streets) were used freely 
wherever the results warranted. In heavy storms the plows serve to 
clear a passageway in the street until removal can be secured. The 
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scrapers are of most service in piling ahead of the loading gangs in 
light falls. 

The attempts to use sweeping machines, with specially prepared 
brooms, proved unqualified failures, even when begun as soon as the 
snow commenced falling. 

On Madison avenue, from Twenty-third to Forty-second street, 
the snow was scraped to the middle of the street and piled in long 
ridges, with an opening in the centre of each block for vehicles. It 
was then allowed to remain, with the hope that it would disappear 
through natural causes. It was found, however, that the alternate 
melting and freezing caused thin runnels of ice from the ridge to the 
curb on each side, which made the street almost impassable late in the 
afternoon and at night, and the Department was forced to cart away 
the snow. 

On the Boulevard, from Fifty-ninth to One Hundred and Twelfth 
street, in the last two storms, the snow was not removed, but was 
pushed from the parkway in the centre to the curb on each side, and 
there piled into ridges. The street was thus opened to traffic promptly, 
and with very little expense. No ice formed as in the Madison avenue 
experiment, because the drainage was not across the cleared pave- 
ment. The only disadvantage of the method was perceived some time 
after each storm, when the snow had melted from all the neighboring 
streets and the Boulevard was left with a black, dirty ridge on either 
side for its entire length. This was remedied by scattering out. 

In the last storm of the season the rapidity with which the Boule- 
vard was opened up to bicycling and traffic by this method is deserving 
of mention. Although the snow did not cease falling until Friday 
night and the storm was a heavy one, by Sunday morning the entire 
length of this popular thoroughfare from Fifty-ninth street to One 
Hundred and Twelfth street was perfectly clean and dry, and was trav- 
ersed by hundreds of bicycles and carriages. 

On all the asphalt and some of the stone streets cleared, the con- 
tractor used the steel pan scrapers (for asphalt sweeping) behind his 
carts, scraping the thin, dirty residue into piles, which were afterwards 
removed. Their use was productive of a very thorough and speedy 
final clearing. 


SNOW MELTING RESULTS. 


Two types of snow melting machines were given careful trials dur- 
ing the past winter. Of these the one using coke as fuel proved unsat- 
isfactory, but the naphtha-burning machine showed a fair efficiency in 
all three storms, and was able, in the last two, to clear a long city block 
in from eight to ten hours. The cost of running is given by the super- 
intendent of the company controling the machine as $10.15 per hour, 
which, from the reports of the Department inspector in charge of the 
experiments, is believed to be a fair estimate. With some improve- 
ments added since the last storm, the company claims a cost of $8.00 
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or less per hour, and an efficiency of a cubic yard of snow per minute. 
The actual average efficiency for the last two storms of the winter 
(the number of yards melted being gauged by the loads removed in 
earts from parallel streets), was a little over two-thirds of a cubic yard 
per minute. Granting, with the improvements proposed, an efficiency 
of one yard per minute, or sixty yards per hour, at a cost per hour 
(actual running expense only) of $10.00, the melting machine of this 
type would dispose of the snow at a cost per yard of 163 cents. If a 
machine were run at this rate the complete 24 hours without a break- 
down, it would be equivalent to about 30 single carts working both 
day and night with a change of horses. 

During the past winter the actual cost of carting, per yard (exclu- 
sive of the shoveling items—piling and loading), was 25 cents. This 
would probably be increased to 30 cents, including the omitted items 
and taking into account the expense of manning and caring for the 
dumps. Considering the items of supervision identical in both cases, 
the showing, therefore, is very much in favor of the machine. 


LIMITS TO USE OF MACHINE, 


But it must be remembered that this computation of the efficiency 
of the melting machine is based only on the actual running time, makes 
no allowance for break-downs, stoppages, etc., and includes neither the 
interest on first cost, nor the maintenance and depreciation. Most sig- 
nificant of all, it is based upon experiments under the most favorable 
conditions of mild weather, unobstructed and light-traffic streets, and 
concentration in one portion of the city. In actual practice the ma- 
chines would have to be used on many of the narrow car-track streets 
in the busiest sections of the city; they would be subject to orders 
changing their location at will and without preliminary notice, and 
there would be, naturally enough, much lost time from accidents and 
from the removal of street-dirt residue. 

In certain of the congested portions of the city it will never be 
practicable to remove snow by other means than by carting with light 
vehicles, quickly filled and easily moved, and, in general, it may be said 
that, while the melting machine, from the results of the past winter, 
seems to prove its right to be considered as an important factor in the 
work of snow removal as a whole, it is especially valuable only in wide, 
vpen streets at a distance from the dumps, and in places where it is 
difficult to induce carts to go. There are numerous such places in the 
city where most efficient and economical results could be secured from 
the use of a limited number of machines, preferably under control of 
the contractor bidding for the entire work of removal. 


TABLE NO. I. 


A number of tables, giving a summary of the winter's operations, 
are appended. The first shows the daily totals in cubic yards in all 
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three storms and serves as a basis of comparison of the work on the 
respective days of each. It will be seen that, in every case, the third 
day of the work shows the largest results and that each storm marks 
a perceptible daily increase over the preceding one, until finally the 
work was completed in five days against fourteen as at first, and with 
no very great diminution in the total number of cubic yards hauled. 
The recapitulation at the bottom of this table shows the total num- 
ber of cubic yards removed for the entire winter, and is compared with 
the number actua'ly paid for as determined by the dumping and melt- 
ing. The discrepancy of 340% cubic yards is due to the fact that in 
this table (and in all those following) the figures are in cubie yards 
hauled, as given by the reports of the loading foremen. Not all the 
loads hauled were dumped into the river or the loading voucher used. 
The total of 1,035,422144 cubic yards represents oniy the snow actually 
removed by Contractor Furman and the melting machines, and does 
not include the loads hauled by Department carts. This total, at 42 
cents per cubic yard, gives the entire cost for the contracting work of the 
winter as $434,877.45. Department supervision, equipment, ete., and 
the removal by Department employees is not included in this sum. 
TABLES NOS. II., III. 


AND IV. 





Table No. II. compares the work of the eleven Districts into which 
the city is divided by the Department of Street Cleaning. It shows, 
for each, the cubic yards removed and mileage cleared in the different 
storms, and is continued in Table No. IIl., which gives the total 
amounts in miles and cubic yards for the entire winter, with the aver- 
age number of cubic yards removed per mile of street cleared in each 
District. 

This last is interesting, but is of value only as showing the greater 
amounts removed per mile in the uptown Districts. The varying re- 
sults can be accounted for by difference in width 
perature, ete. 


of streets, tem- 
In District No. 9, for example, the large figure obtained 
is due to the fact that almost all the work was on avenues and the 
broad cross-town thoroughfare, One Hundred and Twenty-fifth street. 
District No. 2 shows the smallest average per mile, a normal result for 
the many narrow streets in that portion of the city. 

Table No. LV. is a division of all the mileage cleared in each storm 
into its component parts, and shows also the comparative work dune 
by each street railway company. 











TABLE 





NO. V.—CONTRACT 





BY INCH-MILE, 








Table No. V. shows the cost per inch-mile of street cleared for 
each storm of the winter. It gives also the official depths of falls, the 
mean temperature for the entire period of work on each storm, and the 
average percentage of shrinkage as computed from the various experi- 
ments undertaken in each District. The costs per inch-mile are based 
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on the official fall for each storm, and vary considerably. If, however, 
the percentage of shrinkage be deducted from the official falls, and 
the cost per inch-mile be computed on the basis of the number of 
inches actually removed, the results give $470.87 for the first storm, 
$354.54 for the second, and $358.10 for the third. These figures are very 
much more in accord with the real expense of removal for each storm. 

The experiments on shrinkage were conducted for the purpose of 
getting as much data as possible bearing on the subject of letting fu- 
ture contracts at a fixed price per inch-mile instead of per cubie yard— 
the number of inches to be determined by the Weather Bureau reports, 
with a deduction, constant in character, for percentage of shrinkage. 


The tabulated results of the investigation appear in detail in a report 


issued at the close of the season, but are of very little practical use on 
account of the necessarily limited number of observations and of the 
narrow range of condition. 


CONCLUSION, 


In closing I wonld respectfully call to attention the excellent char- 
acter of the services rendered the past winter by all the members of 
the Department on snow work, from the District Superintendents down 
to the humblest sweeper acting as watcher. The storms of the winter 
were all heavy, and never before has there been so much snow re- 
moved or such speed exhibited. The emergency furnished an excel- 
lent opportunity for showing what severe strains can be put upon the 
present organization of the Department. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. L. STIDHAM, 
Snow Inspector. 
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TasBLE No. I. 


Snow Removed, Winter 1896-1897, by Days and by Storms. 


| 
First STORM. | SEconD SToRM. Tarrp Srorm. 


Day. aan uneaemee ane - 


Date. Cubic Yards, Date. Cubic Yards. Date. Cubic 
Yards, 


hi chotasaiels Dec.16; 14,5214 || Jan. 28 30,948 Feb. 12 | 34,380 

Second , 40,530 “= = 5,9714 3| 77,571 

WE catebonecat 5274 71,087 ’ 83,6594 
Fourth 37, 4 53,5124 67,1714 
NK wBGipinn sas , 186} 57 4 * 16) 44,607 

ees 

Seventh 

Rs 5's incense , 36,1214 

PR ss Sen eae ais 35,8603 

MR Ansvickret “ F 9,129 

Eleventh........ ‘ 2 30,9734 

OB besten ' 82,7734 

Thirteenth : 31,2164 


Fourteenth ee 7 14,4464 


TOMB 6 6600 598,312 327,1694 oscees | 900,880 


Melting machines 942 2.8004 


Grand total. . 394, 254 331,3194 oetese [aeOeee 


SUMMARY. 

Storm of December 16 to December 31, inclusive. 394,254 cubic yards. 
™ January 28 to February 3, inclusive... 331,3194 
February 12 to February 16, inclusive... 310,1894 


Tete FOr WISE. .cscccscvccssss LORIE 
Cubie yards actually dumped or melted........ 1,035,4224 


Cubie yards removed from loading stations, but 


not dumped into the river, and so not paid 
3404 cubicyards. 
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Feb. 12 to 
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TABLE No. III. 


Recapitulation of District Work, Winter 1896-1897, 






AVERAGE 









CuBic YARDS MILEAGE NuMBER CUBIC 
DIsTRICT. REMOVED FOR FOR Yarps REMOVED 


ENTIRE WINTER. | ENTIRE WINTER. PER MILE oF 
STREET CLEARED. 


RR Ns es dca eigakelewea a 






174,2263 79.77 2,184.1 






RS ele a wt itis wad 184,392 106.78 1,726.8 





| RR Rone rer renee ae 


137,751 58.58 2,351.5 

















ee eee ee 152,434 58.98 


Z 
wa 
cS) 


2,584.5 
ia ciate aanavih want oa wacko 144,798 47.18 3,069.1 
Re eee ee ne 90,588 36.72 2,467.0 
ne a nn nee 8,7914 9.06* 2,469.5 
ere eer ere re 1,4144 78 1,813.5 


DE ccaswendeesecuwraes 32,2964 7.70 4,194.3 


PIA. cid cue eianmiane és ser 73,8343 20.94 3,526.0 
die iso he eben 35,2364 11.29 3,121.0 
icin ncteawenides-<~ 1,035,763 437.78 2,396.0 


* Orly 3.56 miles of this were cleared. by carting 8,791} cubic yards; the remaining 
mileage was cleared by scraping. 
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Mileage of Contractor, Street Railways and Melting Machines, Winter 


1896-1897. 











Ww — Srory Dec. Storm Jar Storm Ire 
Br WHom CLEARED. 16 to Dzc. 81. | 28 ro Pax. 3. | 12 to Fev. 11 
G. M. Furman 135.68 miles 133.66 miles 129.86 miles 
Metropolitan Traction Co 3.08 3.89 3.93 
Metropolitan Street Railway Co 81 st 81 ‘ 
D. D., E. B. and B. Railway Co. 1.02 319 2 60 
Third Avenue Railway Co......... AD 338 ° 2.29 
Central Crosstown Railway Co . 37 * ¥) 
Second Avenue Railway Co.......... .05 miles 28 28 
Union Railway Co .* ol 
Melting Machines . poeta cries .80 miles 1.32 1.22 
Scraped on Boulevard, ..............  .eeeee 2.75 2.75 
Potal 144.39 miles 148.97 mile 144.42 miles 
AG No \ 
Cost Per Inch-Mi in Fach Storm, Winter 1896-1897. 
a nea oral Cos me MEAN 
. Ful By CONTRACT Per Ince Pte Tew ER 
Cost MILLE : ATURE. 
, GE. 
| $to Dee. 31. 12.6 in, i85.98 S165, 586 68 3596.64 19.5 26°.7F 
! 0 Feb. 3 lv 134.98 138,301 17 102.46 (1.1 2 I 
Feb. 12 to Feb, 16 6 131.08 120,279 59 152.91 57.3 32°. SI 
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THE LABOR QUESTION IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF STREET 
CLEANING. 


DEPARTMENT OF STREET CLEANING, ) 
New York, April 5, 1897. § 


COLONEL GEORGE E. WARING, JR., 


Commissioner of Street Cleaning: 


Str—I beg to submit the following report of the operations of the 
Arbitration System inaugurated by yourself in this Department, for the 
year ending February 20, 1897. 

It will not be necessary to burden you with voluminous statistics 
of the business transacted by the * Committee o * and the * Board 
of Conference,” at their respective meetings; ‘eport will be rather 
of a narrative character. 

Under cate of January 7, 1896, you addressed an “ unofficial com- 
munication to the Employees of the Department of Street Cleaning.” 
reading as follows: 

“In order to establish friendly and useful relations between the 
men in the Working Foree and the Officers of the Department, I shall 
be glad to see an Organization formed among the men for the discus 
sion of all matters of interest. 

“This Organization will be represented by five Spokesmen in a 
‘Board of Conference,’ in which the Commissioner will be represented 
by the General Superintendent, the Chief Clerk, one District Superin- 
tendent, one Section Foreman and one Stable Foreman. 

“It is suggested that tlhe men who gather at each Section Station 
and the men at each Stable (with the boardmen from the nearest 
Dumps), each elect one of their number to represent them in a General 
Committee of 41 (32 from Section Stations and 9 from Stables), and that 
this General Committee elect the five Spokesmen by whom it is to be 
represented in the *‘ Board of Conference.’ 

“The General Committee will meet in a room to be provided for 
them, at 2 p. M. on every Thursday, except the third Thursday of each 
month. The members will not have their time decked for this. Their 
meetings will be secret, and they will be expected to discuss with per- 
fect freedom everything connected with their work, their relations with 
the Commissioner and his subordinates, and all questions of discipline, 
duties, pay, ete., in which they are interested, or which their Sections, 
Stables and Dumps may have submitted to them. 
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“The ‘ Board of Conference’ will meet at 2 Pp. M. on the third 
Thursday of each month, or as near to this date as the exigencies of 
the work will allow. 

“The ten wembers of the * Board of Conference’ will be on a per- 
fect equaiity. it will establish its own Organization and Rules of Pro- 
cedure, and will elect one of its members Permanent Chairman and 
another Permanent Secretary, one of these to be chosen from the five 
Otticers, and another from the five Spokesmen. 

‘It is hoped that this Board will be able to settle every question 
that may Come up, to the satisfaction of all concerned, because most 
differences can be adjusted by discussions in which both sides are fairly 
represented. 

‘Should any matter arise as to which the Board cannot come to a 
substantial agreement, the Permanent Chairman and the Permanent 
Secretary will argue the case before the Commissioner, who will try 
to reach a fair conclusion upon it.” 

In conformity with the foregoing call, the Sweepers and Drivers 
organized the ** Committee of 41,” representatives being chosen entirely 
by themselves, which Committee, after several meetings, selected from 
its number the following named men to represent them in the “ Board 
of Conference:”’ 

Thomas P. Hand, John McKeever, Edward O’Brien, Sweepers, and 
Edward Hagen and Joseph Clifford, Drivers. 

The five members of the “* Board of Conference” appointed to rep- 
resent the Commissioner, were David Donohue, Stable Foreman; Fred 
lL, Stearns, District Superintendent; Conrad Schierbaum, Section Fore- 
man; William Robbins, General Superintendent, and Thomas A. Doe, 
Chief Clerk. 

On February 20, 1896, the “‘ Board of Conference” held its first 
meeting in a room of the Department at No. 28 Chambers street. 
Every appointee was present, and in organizing the Board, Thomas P. 
Hand, Sweeper, was unanimously chosen as Permanent Chairman, and 
Thomas A. Doe, Chief Clerk, as Permanent Secretary. 

Irom the beginning it was evident that a large number of the men 
had a very full appreciation of the purpose of the plan. They wel- 
comed it in a manly spirit, and entered heartily into every detail of or- 
ganization. This was the more strange, in view of the radical change 
of venue, as it were. A large percentage of the men were members 
of, and amenable to, organizations which existed in the Department un- 


” 


der former administrations, and the influence of false teachings re- 
ceived from falser prophets could not be expected to cease without an 
effort on the part of those whose success depended upon dissensions 
which might occur, or which they could create, between the Commis- 
sioner and the men, and who were seldom seen by the men, except 
when they thought an opportunity existed for the collection of tithes. 
Then it was that they deceived and misled, into serious and embarras- 
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sing situations, those whose interests they were supposed to have at 
heart and to protect. 

Aside from those identified by membership with these organiza- 
tions, there were many, not members, who held a latent sympathy with 
the old system of settling differences by strikes. In fact, it was gener. 
ally understood that wrongs must be either borne or righted by coer- 
cion. Arbitration was looked upon as a far-off theory, applicable, per- 
haps, at times, somewhere and under certain conditions; but the idea of 
its adaptation to and adoption by a municipal department of the City 
of New York, and especially the Department of Street Cleaning, where 
political preference was the only rule they had ever known, had never 
entered their minds. In fact, they were warned by skeptics, both out- 
side of the Department and among themselves, to “look out for War- 
ing; this is one of his tricks.””. That any Commissioner of Street Clean- 
ing, even though he were an “ angel,” should honestly intend, and hon- 
estly endeavor to deal fairly with the rank and file of those under him, 
was too much to believe. There must, they thought, be some sinister 
motive behind it. 

Gradually, however, the better element among the men did believe 
in it, and as their faith grew stronger, the malcontents were either con- 
verted or thrust out, and slowly, but surely, the “ Committee of 41” 
became a body of earnest and honest co-operators with the Commis- 
sioner, toward the mutual confidence so essential for contentment on 
the part of the men, and without which the best results, from the com- 
bined efforts of the Commissioner and themselves, could not be ex- 
pected. 

A very false impression obtains among the public at large, that the 
men constituting the membership of the Department Sweepers and 
Drivers are below the average in intelligence and acumen. This is not 
the case. A glance at the faces of the members of the ‘‘ Committee of 
41” would quickly dispel this illusion. Not all of them have enjoyed 
the advantages of a scholarly education (although some of them have), 
but it would be a happy day for this country were the average legisla- 
tor to display the fairness and judgment of these men who have been 
chosen by their respective constituents as representatives. 

Of course, in the beginning, and while the proposed plan of arbitra- 
tion was an unknown quantity to the men, and they themselves un- 
known to each other, deadwood drifted in and disturbing spirits ap- 
peared, but, as intimated earlier in the report, this element was soon 
detected, and, in an orderly manner, eliminated. 

Special mention must be made of the character and intelligence of 
the five members chosen to represent the men on the “ Board of Con- 
ference.” The writer had, in the course of his experience, sat under the 
parliamentary control of many chairmen, and the comparison between 
them and the only two Permanent Chairmen of the Board has so far 
had, is not at all to the disadvantage of the latter. Cushing's, or some 
other manual, was certainly among the text books used in their educa- 
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tion. Uniform courtesy, gentlemanly, but firm adherence to parliamen- 
tary rules, and a thoroughly impartial performance of the duties of a 
Chairman characterized them. 

The ‘‘Committee of 41” has, since its first meeting, met every 
Thursday, except the third Thursday in each month. Their meetings 
are with closed doors, and their discussions have, therefore, been free 
from any surveillance or influence, and, as was intended, entirely pri- 
vate and unrestrained. 

Perhaps the best way of explaining the general character of the 
work is to cite illustrating sample cases. For instance: 

Driver “A” of Stable .... has, upon the recommendation of his 
District Superintendent, and with the knowledge and approval of his 
Stable Foreman, been punished for the violation of Rule No. 17, which 
prohibits “ deliberately trotting or galloping a horse.” This is a very 
important rule, and without its strict observance the condition of the 
horses would deteriorate rapidly. The horses are heavily built, and 
purchased with an eye to the character of work which they will be 
called upon to perform. Trotting or galloping such a horse for two or 
three blocks will have a much worse effect than walking him for half 
aday. Therefore it is that when such a charge is made, it is purely a 
question of fact, so far as the superior officers are concerned, and in 
most of such cases the Driver does not know by whom he was reported. 
But Driver “A” has an explanation to make, and a reason to give for 
the act complained of. It would not do to allow an argument of all 
cases to follow, as the officers of the Department would have little else 
to do than listen to lame excuses and bogus explanations. Driver “A” 
has now, however, another recourse. He calls upon his representative, 
and explains the matter to him fully, confirming the same in writing. 
His representative submits the case at the next meeting of the “ Com- 
mittee of 41,” and there the plea of “A” is read and discussed by his 
colaborers. The reason why the horse was trotting is stated to be that 
he was a green one recently purchased by the Department, unused to 
city noises and sights; not yet toned down by legitimate labor; frisky 
and with spirit enough to make it impossible to restrain him to a con- 
tinuous walk. All this was not known to the Inspector who reported 
the ease. 

The Committee investigates the matter, and after gathering con- 
firmatory testimony on the subject, is persuaded that the man’s claim is 
a just one, and it, therefore, refers the case to the “ Board of Confer- 
ence,” with such additional light as it has been able to obtain. This is 
one, possibly, of numerous cases of like or similar character, which the 
“Board of Conference ” takes up and discusses still further at its meet- 
ing. It will be noticed that this Board is so constituted that no matter 
what the character of the case referred to it by the “ Committee of 41” 
may be, there is always one member representing the Commissioner 
qualified by his position and experience to judge of its merits. 

The man has now taken his case two steps toward the Commis- 
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sioner, and thus far without the latter’s knowledge. To facilitate the 
quick adjustment of these matters, they are, before being brought to 
the Board, referred to some Department official who is also a member 
of the ** Board of Conference.” This official brings with him to the 
meeting the result of his informal investigation and copies of the De- 
partment records relating to the case. This enables the Board to con- 
sider “A's” claim impartially, and also to determine its truthfulness. 

After due consideration by the Board, the matter is referred to an 
official in the Department having charge of such matters, with the ree- 
ommendadion that the fine be remitted, being satisfied that this should 
be done. By the foregoing process, a budget of papers relating to each 
case is arranged in chronological order and submitted to the Commis- 
sioner, who at a glance can comprehend it from beginning to end, and 
quickly decide as to its merits. A report of his decision is added to the 
budget, and transmitted by the Secretary of the “ Board of Confer- 
ence ”’ to the Secretary of the “ Committee of 41,” and it, among others, 
is read to the Committee at its next meeting, and at the first opportunity 
the amount forfeited by “A” is paid to him. 

The following case is somewhat different in character: 

At one of the Board meetings, a communication was received from 
the “‘Committee of 41,” calling attention to an ordinance of the city, re- 
quiring householders to clear the snow from the gutters in front of 
their premises, and pointing out the very great saving in expense to the 
city, which would result were the ordinance enforced. Not only would 
it be a saving to the city, but it would afford quick relief to the public 
at crosswalks, which would otherwise be flooded in wet or thawing 
weather if there were snow on the ground. This matter was carefully 
considered by the Board, and referred direct to the Commissioner, with 
the suggestion that he request the assistance of the Police Department. 
The Commissioner thanked the Committee for their suggestion, and im 
mediately took the matter up. 

It might appear at first glance that the machinery, as indicated 
above, is cumbersome and the process slow. Such, however, is not the 
case, The system is so precisely arranged that when once a case has 
been started, it goes along without delay. No case need remain unset 
tled for a longer time than thirty days after its submission to a repre 
sentative or to the * Committee of 41° direct, anid, as a matter of fact 
nearly all the cases are settled in half that time, or less. 

The matters referred by the “ Committee of 41” to the “ Board 
of Conference” vary in character. They are not all complaints. The 
Board frequently receives suggestions from the men as to improve 
ments in the Department service, or, perhaps, for some modification 
or change in a rule. A number of these suggestions have been ap 
proved by the Commissioner and adopted, and the service has been 
benefited thereby. Of course, there are many cases submitted to the 
“Committee of 41” which are so trivial that they are thrown out of 
court at once, and never reach even the “ Board of Conference.” Oc- 
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casionally, however, a complaint of this character does get through, 
perhaps inadvertently, and reaches the Board, but there it ends its ca- 
reer. 

Of all the cases considered by the “ Board of Conference” during 
its first year, there was but one upon which it could not agree. On 
this case, the Board was divided evenly, the representatives of the 
men on one side, and those of the Commissioner on the other. This lia- 
bility to a deadlock had been anticipated in the original call and pro- 
vided for; accordingly, the Chairman and Secretary of the Board ar- 
gued their respective sides of the question before the Commissioner. 
This case occurring toward the end of the year was a novelty, and as 
the entire Board were very earnest in their respective convictions, the 
matter was watched with much interest, it being considered, as it were, 
a test case. 

The Commissioner's decision in the matter was in favor of the 

complainant, and the fine which had been imposed was remitted. The 
Commissioner, however, stated in his report that- 
“technically, and in accordance with all rules of discipline, the fine 
was a just one, and should be imposed in all similar cases. At the 
same time, I cannot avoid the feeling that this violation was made for 
no improper reason, and perhaps with a laudable desire to help the 
service; and, in any case, probably the ends of justice and discipline 
are as fully satisfied by the mental anxiety to which the Driver has 
heen subjected, and the full discussion the subject has received in the 
‘Committee of 41° and the *‘ Board of Conference,’ as they would be 
by the enforcement of the penalty. I, therefore, direct that the fine be 
remitted.” 

On February 18, 1897, on which day the “ Board of Conference 
held its regular monthly meeting, it received an invitation from the 
“ Committee of 41” to adjourn to a hall near by for the purpose of par- 
ticipating with the Committee in cedebrating the first anniversary of 
the organization of the Arbitration System. The invitation was ac- 
cepted. The Committee also invited other officials of the Department 
(not members of the Board), including Commissioner Waring, Deputy 
Commissioner Gibson, Assistant Superintendent Cushing and others; 


” 


in all over fifty were present at the banquet. Congratulatory speeches 
were made, and it was evident, from the many expressions of satisfac- 
tion on the part of the men, that the System of Arbitration, as outlined 
above, had been a success, and the expressed sentiment of the men was 
decidedly in favor of its continuance. They believed that in no other 
way could the employees feel so contented and confident of protection 
in their places, so long as they performed their duties faithfully. The 
celebration was held in a quiet way, without ostentation or desire for 
publicity. In fact, there were no reporters present, and no notice of 
it appeared in the press. It was more in the nature of a family gather- 
ing, for the purpose of expressing, face to face, to the Commissioner, 
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the gratification of the men at the satisfactory results of the first year's 
experience. 

The following is a brief statistical statement of the year’s work 
of the * Board of Conference,’ and relates entirely to cases referred to 
it by the * Committee of 41,” or matters brought up by the members of 
the Board, representing the men: 


Matters explained satisfactorily at the same meeting at which 
submitted 


Suggestions from employees for the comfort and convenience of 
the men, or for the betterment of the Department service ap- 
proved and acted upon by the Commissioner. bis 

Cases considered by the Board, but on which it deternteed that 
no action should be taken 

Employees dismissed, reinstated upon satisfactory whi nee that 
the dismissals were unmerited. 

Employees dismissed, but because of ) ennatiete ictory explanations 
not reinstated 

The total number of cases oeusbieved w the Board was. 


—an average of over 10 for each meeting. 


The Secretary’s record of the transactions at the Board meetings 
comprises over 50,000 words. 

The above is in no way connected with the statistics of cases con- 
sidered, or matters discussed, at the meetings of the ‘‘ Committee 
of 41.” 

During the year the “Committee of 41” considered 345 cases, of 
which 124 were referred to the “ Board of Conference,’ 221 being set- 
tled satisfactorily by itself. 

On October 2, 1896, the Sweepers and Drivers held an Outing to 
which were invited their wives, sisters and sweethearts. At that time 
there were emphatic expressions by the men of satisfaction with the 
plan of Arbitration. 

The personnel of the Board, so far as the representatives of the 
men are concerned, has changed from time to time. The five members 
at present are: John J. Ecks, John Marks and Patrick Hayden, 
Sweepers, and John Moran and John Tyrrell, Drivers. 

The original five members appointed to represent the Commissioner 
are still members of the Board. 

One of the original Sweepers on the Board has since been promoted 
to the position of Section Foreman. 


tespectfully, 


Tuomas A. Dog, Chief Clerk, 
Secretary “ Board of Conference.” 
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DEPARTMENT OF STREET CLEANING, ) 
New York, December 31, 1897. { 


CoLONEL GEORGE E. WARING, JR., 
Commissioner of Street Cleaning: 


Str—The working year of the Arbitration System, inaugurated by 
yourself. in this Department, and consisting of the “ Committee of 41” 
and the “ Board of Conference,” will not end until February 20, 1898. 

I have thought it well, however, to make a brief report up to and 
including December 31, 1897, after which date the new City Charter 
will go into effect. 

As my report of the first year’s operation of the System explained 
its objects and the manner in which its business is performed, I need 
only add that the plan has continued to meet with the hearty approval 
of the men, and I am sure has increased their confidence in your ad- 
ministration, so far as they themselves are concerned. 

The following is a brief statistical statement of the work during the 
time indicated, and is on the same lines as the statistics given in the 
first year’s report: 

Matters explained satisfactorily at the same meeting at which sub- 
mitted 

Fines remitted or ebeeed 

Fines sustained 


Suggestions from omens | for tes comfort and convenience of 
the men, or for the betterment of the Department service ap- 
proved and acted upon by the Commissioner. re 

Cases considered by the Board, but on which it determined the it no 
Se Se Se Ci ak 6s:ccdc ce taunsnat abe ene eeseaeedeeen 

Employees dismissed, reinstated upon satisfactory evidence that 
the dismissals were unmerited 


Employee dismissed, reinstated, conditional, upon an examination 
as to his physical ability 

Employees dismissed, but because of unsatisfactory explanations 
not reinstated 


The total number of cases considered by the Board was.. 270 


As in the first year, the above statistics of cases considered by the 
‘Board of Conference” are in no way connected with the cases dis- 
cussed by the “ Committee of 41.” 

During the same length of time, the ‘“‘ Committee of 41” consid- 
ered 1,102 cases, 842 of which were not referred to the “ Board of Con- 
ference.” 

The total of 1,102 considers each individual as one. At times a 
number of employees joined in one and the same appeal. 
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If the working year had coincided with the calendar year, I would 
have been able to give you more particulars. 


Respectfully, 
Tnomas A. Dor, Chief Clerk, 
Secretary “ Board of Conference.” 
Notre.—The action of the Board of Conference was unanimous in 
all but seven cases, and in none of these was there a combination of 


the representatives of the men, or of the representatives of the Com 
missioner. 
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MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS IN THE COLONIES. 





By JoHn ARCHIBALD FAIRLIE. 





American municipal government has its historical origin in 
the chartered boroughs or municipal corporations established in 
several of the English colonies during the seventeenth and first 
half of the eighteenth centuries. The hundred and twenty years 
since the end of the colonial period has wrought an enormous 
development in the scale of municipal activities, has seen the ad- 
dition of many new municipal functions, and has been accompanied 
by many changes in municipal organization. But the institutional 
history from the colonial corporations to the cities of 1898 is con- 
tinuous, and the influence of the former on the latter is clearly 
visible. An account of the organization and activities of these 
colonial boroughs should therefore have the same interest to - the 
student of municipal government, that the town meeting has to 
the student of rural institutions. It forms in fact a necessary 
introduction to any history of municipal development in the 
United States. 

A complete explanation of the ultimate origin of the colonial 
borough!—and hence of the American city—would require a 
history of the development of the English borough. The general 
outline of this is, however, familiar to students of English history ; 





1] use the name ‘‘ borough ” as a generic term for all pf the colonial municipal cor- 
porations ; although, as will be noticed, some of them (in fact all the most important of 
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and at any rate it is not possible to give here more than the 
briefest outline of the English borough as it existed in the seven. 
teenth century. The typical constitution, general as early 
as the reign of Henry VII, is described by Bishop Stubbs 
as a ‘‘close corporation of a mayor, alderman and council 
with precisely defined organization and numbers—not in- 
deed uniform, but of the same general conformation—possessing 
a new character denoted in the name of corporation in its legal 
sense.’’! In each borough there was also a number of freemen in 
whom were vested the right of voting for members of parliament, 
and who had certain exclusive trading privileges and exemptions 
from tolls and market dues—privileges which in some instances 
were of no little pecuniary importance. The powers and functions 
of the corporations varied widely in the different communities. 
But in general the local matters in charge of the borough officials 
were not of vast importance. The church-wardens, overseers of 
the poor and overseers of highways had the same powers in the 
parishes within a borough as in rural parishes. The problems of 
street paving, street lighting, drainage and water supply had not 
at this time been forced on the attention of the people through 
density of population. In the time of Charles II, there was no 
town in England outside London with a population of over 
30,000, and only four provincial towns contained so many as 
10,000 inhabitants.* The management of local police, the judi- 
cial administration, the direction of markets and the charge of 
the ancient town property sum up the local interests under the 
control of the borough governments even in the larger towns. In 
many of the small towns which had been created boroughs simply 
for the purpose of controlling Parliament, the corporation had no 
local duties whatever, the election of members to Parliament con- 
stituting their sole function. 





them) were called cities from the first. I prefer the name borough, because from the 
point of view of the student of institutions they were English boroughs created in the 
English colonies. The name city has no institutional connotation in connection with 
these corporations ; none of them had the characteristic feature of the English city—a 
eathedral church, as the residence of a bishop—and the use of the name borough will 
serve to emphasize the fact that the colonial institution had a much closer resemblance 
to its English prototype than to the American institution which a century of evolution 
has developed. 

1 Constitutional History of England, III, 577. 

*Macaulay : History of England, I, 261. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF COLONIAL BOROUGHS. ! 

The earliest mention of boroughs in American history is in 
connection with the first Virginia Assembly. The members of 
this assembly were called burgesses, and the districts which they 
represented were called boroughs. Jamestown was a borough, so 
also were Henrico and Bermuda Hundred ; in all by the summer 
of 1619, there were eleven boroughs in the colony of Virginia en- 
tiled to send members to the colonial assembly.? These 
boroughs, however, were in no way municipal corporations ; they 
were not even local government organizations ; they were election 
districts for members to the assembly, and nothing more. The 
use of the name borough indicates how completely subordinate 
the local functions of most English boroughs had become in com- 
parison with its position asa parliamentary district. The name 
“burgess ’’ remained the title of members of the Virginia Assem- 
bly even after the representation was based on the county, and 
the lower house of the Virginia legislature was called the House 
of Burgesses until the Revolution. 

Governor Winthrop of Massachusetts, in his Journal, men- 
tions as one reason why the province of Maine was not admitted 
to the Confederation of the United Colonies of New England, that 
“They had lately made Acomenticus (a poor village) a corpora- 
tion, and had made a tailor their mayor.’’* This borough of Aco- 
menticus—or Agamenticus—is the first instance of the establish- 
ment of the English municipal corporation in America. The 
first settlement had been made at Agamenticus by Sir Fernando 
Gorges in 1624, and by 1630 the place had a population of about 





1LIST OF COLONIAL BOROUGHS. 


Agamenticus, Me., Annapolis, Md., chartered 1708. 

(now York, Me.), chartered 1641. Perth Amboy, N. J., - 1718. 
Kittery, Me., " 1647. Bristol, Penn., ie 1720. 
New York, N. Y., “s 1686. Williamsburg, Va., nie 1722. 
Albany, N. Y., . 1686. New Brunswick, N. J., - 1730. 
Germantown, Penn., - 1687. Burlington, N. J., << 1733. 
Philadelphia, Penn., - 1691. Norfolk, Va., - 1736. 
Chester, Penn., " 1701. Elizabeth, N. J., id 1740. 
Westchester, N, Y., = 170?.* Lancaster, Penn., - 1742. 
Bath, N. C., " 1705. Trenton, N. J., ” 1746. 


*The Colonial Laws of New York show that Westchester was a town as late as 
1700, but was a borough by 1705. 


*Stith : History of Virginia, 160-161. *John Winthrop : Journal, Il, 121. 
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one hundred and fifty. The grant to Gorges had authorized him 
to incorporate boroughs, and on April 10, 1641, he issued a char- 
ter on the English model.? In less than a year he issued another 
charter, erecting the borough of Agamenticus into a city by the 
name of Georgeana,* and the mayor, recorder and aldermen were 
duly selected for the new city. In 1647 Gorges incorporated the 
village of Kittery as a borough,® and a decided movement towards 
the founding of boroughs in this colony at least would seem on 
first sight to have been inaugurated. In fact, however, these 
boroughs were little more than paper corporations. The charters 
of Gorges were almost ignored by the actual settlers, who made 
arrangements for their local government to suit themselves.’ And 
in 1652, on the union of Maine with Massachusetts, the charters 
lost even their legal standing. The boroughs were organized un- 
der the Massachusetts town system, and the name of Agamenti- 
cus was changed once more, this time to York, which name it has 
retained ever since." York was one of the two principal towns 
of Maine during the colonial period. Had it remained a borough, 
its development must have been of great value to this study. As 
it is, the charters of Agamenticus and Georgeana are of interest 
mainly as curiosities. 

The Corporation of New York—the first borough with an ac- 
tive existence—dates from June 12th, 1665, when a proclamation 
issued by Governor Nicols declared that ‘‘ the inhabitants of 
New York * * * areand shall be for ever accounted, nomin- 
ated and established as one Body, Politique and Corporate.’ 
The municipal history of New Amsterdam, and the long struggle 
between the inhabitants and the governors sent over by the 
Dutch West India Company are of interest to the local historian, 
but have little bearing on the borough government of New York. 
It may be noted, however, that in 1653 the inhabitants on Man- 





1W. D. Williamson : History of Maine, I, 267. 

2 Charter in Hazzard : Historical Collections, I, 470. 

3 Charter in Hazzard : Hist, Coll., I, 480. 

4q. A. Emery : History of Georgeana and York, gives a list of the first city officers. 
5W. D. Williamson : History of Maine, I, 346. 

6Emery ; History of Georgeana and York, p. 41. 

™W.D. Williamson : History of Maine, I, 346. 

8 Proclamation, in Documentary History of New York, I, 390. 
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hattan island secured the forms of government of a Dutch city ;* 
and that in 1658 the acknowledgment of the right of the retiring 
officers to name a double list of nominees, from whom the gover- 
nor was required to select the city officials for the following year, 
established a limited degree of local independence. The fact that 
New Amsterdam had the governmental organization of a Dutch 
city undoubtedly had its weight in the immediate establishment 
of New York as a corporation ; but in other respects the influence 
of Dutch institutions on the municipal development of New York 
seems to have been but slight. 

Although created a corporation in 1665, New York did not at 
this time receive a charter. The mayor, aldermen and sheriff 
were appointed from year to year by the governor of the province, 
and they exercised such powers as seemed advisable to the au- 
thorities. Many of the municipal usages were allowed to remain 
uncertain, and much power over the concerns of the city remained 
in the hands of the governor. Governor Andros, for example, 
took a personal interest and exercised a personal supervision of 
municipal affairs, and did much to beautify the city.? 

The need was felt for establishing the municipal government 
on a firmer basis, and when, in 1683, Governor Dongan arrived in 
the colony, the mayor and aldermen presented a petition for a 
charter, confirming their ‘‘ ancient customs, privileges and immun- 
ities,’ with certain additional officers, and providing that the al- 
dermen should be elected by the inhabitants instead of appointed 
by the governor.’ Dongan agreed to allow the wishes of the peti- 
tioners to go into effect at once, but declined to issue a charter 
until he heard from the Duke of York. In 1686 the mayor and 
recorder submitted a draft of the desired charter to the governor, 
and this was allowed April 27, 1686, was duly signed by the gov- 
ernor, and sealed with the old provincial seal sent out in 1669. 
This charter, based partly on existing customs, some of which 
were affected by the peculiar conditions of a colony, but in the 
main similar to the charters of English boroughs, has continued 
to be the basis of the municipal laws, rights, privileges, public 
property and franchises of the city. That it was called a city in 





1 Documentary History of New York, I, 387. 
® Memorial History of New York, I, 397. 
3 Documents relating to the Colonial History of New York, Ill, 387. 
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the charter instead of a borough was probably because it had 
been called a city when under the Dutch, and had, under its new 
name, continued to be called a city after the English conquest. 

In 1730 New York received another charter from Governor 
Montgomerie. The Dongan charter, although not issued until 
over a year after the Duke of York had become King of 
England, had been sealed with the ducal seal instead of the royal 
seal sent over after the death of Charles II. It was feared that 
this invalidated the Dongan charter,! and thoroughly to estab- 
lish the municipal government of New York on a legal basis the 
new charter was issued in 1730, having been sent to England to 
receive the King’s seal.2 The Montgomerie charter made some 
important additions to the powers of the corporation of New 
York. It remained in force until 1836, except during the period 
of the British occupation of the city from 1776 to 1784. It was 
confirmed by the New York state constitution of 1777, but was 
modified in some respects by state legislation after the Revolu- 
tion. 

Three months after granting the charter to New York, Gov- 
ernor Dongan issued a charter of incorporation for the city of 
Albany. The settlement at the head of navigation on the Hud- 
son river had existed, under various names, since the first ap- 
pearance of the Dutch West India Company in North America. 
While Stuyvesant was governor of New Netherlands, a local or- 
ganization had been provided for this trading post,* and when 
the English took possession in 1664 they did not disturb this, 
merely changing the name of the place to Albany. By 1686 the 
settlement had grown so large‘ that further provisions for local 
government were necessary. The issue of the charter to New 
York pointed out the form of government for which to apply, and 
Peter Schuyler and Robert Livingston were commissioned to go 
to New York to procure a charter.’ The charter procured was 
somewhat more detailed than the New York charter, and con- 





1 See letters of Governors Bellomont and Hunter in ‘‘ Documents relating to the 
Colonial History of New York,” IV, 812; V, 369. 
® Memorial History of New York, 11,190. * Munsell: Annals of Albany, I, 189. 


4 In 1689 the population of the county of Albany was 2,016. Documentary His- 
ory New York, I, 690. Probably half of this at least was in the town of Albany. 


5 J. Munsell: Annals of Albany, II, 88. 
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tained a few different provisions. In the main, however, it was 
acopy of the earlier instrument, and under it the city of Albany 
was governed until long after the Revolution, except for two 
years during the war.’ 

The first charter of Philadelphia may have dated earlier than 
the Dongan charters to New York and Albany. The location for 
the centre of trade and the political capital of the new colony of 
Pennsylvania had been selected in 1683, and in the same year the 
streets were laid out in the well-known checkerboard style. On 
the 26th day of the fifth month, 1684, a committee of the Provin- 
cial Council was appointed to draw up a charter creating the 
Borough of Philadelphia.* There is no record of the action of 
the committee, but the city charter of 1691 recites that the town 
of Philadelphia had been previously erected into a borough. No 
account remains of the government under the borough charter or 
under the charter of 1691 ; and it seems probable that after 1692 
there was no local organization in existence until in 1701 a new 
city charter was granted.* This was substantially a revival of the 
charter of ten years before, and under it the government of Phila- 
delphia was conducted until 1776. 

Four other boroughs were incorporated in Pennsylvania dur- 
ing the colonial period. The first of these, Germantown, procured 
its charter from Penn in 1689; and in 1691 the new organi- 
zation went into effect. The German settlers, however, cared 
little for politics, and it was with difficulty that the corpora- 
tion maintained its existence. At last, in 1707, they failed to 
find officers enough to serve, and thus forfeited their charter. 
The town of Bristol, eighteen miles above Philadelphia, on the 
Delaware, was established in 1697. By the year 1720, the inhab- 
itants thought it to their advantage to be incorporated, and a 
number of them petitioned the governor of the province, Sir 
William Keith, for a borough charter.‘ The petition was favor- 
ably considered, and a charter was drafted and approved by the 





1 J. Munsell : Collections on Albany, I, 275. 

* Allinson and Penrose: Philadelphia, p. 4. 

* The existence of any charter prior to 1701 was for a long time considered a myth, 
but in 1887 the charter of 1691 was discovered, and that it went into operation proved. 
Pennsylvania Magazine, XV, 345. 

4W.P. Holcomb: Pennsylvania Boroughs, 29, 30. 
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colonial board, July 19th, 1720. The sanction of the crown was 
received with the necessary letters patent on November 14th, 
The two other Pennsylvania boroughs of colonial times were 
Chester and Lancaster, whose charters are dated respectively in 
1701 and 1742. The charters for these four smaller boroughs 
provided a simpler form of government than that established in 
New York, Albany and Philadelphia. Their influence on the 
later development of local government institutions in the United 
States has been as the foundation of the system of ‘‘ borough” 
government for the villages and smaller towns of Pennsylvania, a 
most important factor in the local government of that state. 

In 1705 the city of Bath, North Carolina, was incorporated, 
but this never became more than a mere hamlet.!' The borough 
of Westchester in New York was also incorported about this time, 
but never became a place of much prominence. A more impor- 
tant case is that of Annapolis, which received its charter from 
Governor John Seymour, of Maryland, on August 16th, 1708.2 
In 1696 certain persons in the town had been created by act of 
the assembly, a body corporate and politic under the name of 
‘Commissioners and trustees for the port and town of 
Annapolis,”” with power to hold courts and make by-laws. 
Governor Seymour proposed a charter as early as 1704, but no 
measures being taken by the assembly, at length he conferred 
the charter by virtue of the prerogative of his office. 

In Virginia the first attempt to introduce the borough asa 
local government institution was by the Act of 1705,‘ which pro- 
vided for the establishment of certain towns as free burghs with 
merchant gilds, benchers of the gild hall, and other features of the 
English mercantile gilds. The attempt was not successful in the 
colony, and it was also opposed in England on the ground that 
the establishment of towns tended to the encouragement of man- 
ufactures.. In 1710 Governor Spotswood, acting under in- 








1 Moore: History of North Carolina. 


2 John Fiske in his Civil Government in the U. S. calls Annapolis the third incor- 


poration in America, overlooking Albany, Germantown, Chester, Westchester, and 
Bath as well as the two in Maine. 

* DPD. Ridgely: Annals of Annapolis, pp. 89, 110. 

4 Hening: Statutes of Virginia, III, 404. 

5 E.Ingle: Virginia Local Institutions, in Johns Hopkins University Studies 
III, 210. 
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structions from the Crown, issued a proclamation repealing the 
Act. It was not until 1722 that a charter of incorporation was 
granted in Virginia, when Williamsburg, the new capital of the 
colony was incorporated. In 1736 the town of Norfolk received a 
borough charter from Governor William Gooch. Norfolk had 
been first settled under the influence of the act for cohabitation 
and encouragement of trade and manufacture, passed in 1680.! 
In spite of the suspension of the act, the town continued to 
grow, and in 1736 the population had so increased that the 
inhabitants petitioned for a charter,? which when granted re- 
mained the basis of its local government until the middle of the 
present century. 

Five incorporating charters were granted in the colony of New 
Jersey, to the ‘‘cities’’ of Perth Amboy (1718), New Brunswick 
(1730) and Burlington (1733), and the ‘‘ boroughs ’”’ of Elizabeth 
(1740) and Trenton (1746). One of the objects aimed at in the in- 
corporation of Perth Amboy was the promotion of the town as a 
commercial centre in rivalry with New York. The charter states 
that it is incorporated because ‘‘ it is best situated for a place of 
trade and as a harbor for shipping preferable to those in the prov- 
inces adjoining.’’* The development of a great commercial port 
also played its part in the incorporation of New Brunswick, 
which was made a city, because it stood ‘‘ at the head of a fine 
navigable river, and being the most convenient place for shipping 
of the produce lying on the back thereof.’’® 

A comparison of the charters issued to the “‘ cities ’’ of Perth 
Amboy and New Brunswick with the charter granted to the 
“borough ’’ of Elizabeth shows clearly that the so-called cities 
were in reality the same institution as the borough. The three 
charters are practically identical in the organization provided, 
and in the allotment and distribution of powers. The two West 
Jersey charters (Burlington and Trenton) possess independent 
characteristics. They have many single features in common with 
the Philadelphia charters, but have also many distinctive fea- 
tures, each peculiar to itself. The charter of Trenton after being 
~~ 1 Hening : Statutes of Virginia, II, 471. 

® Forrest: History of Norfolk, 49. 

2 A. Scott in WV. J. Hist. Soc. Proc., IX, 151. 

‘ Tbid., 158. 

5 New Brunswick charter ; quoted by A. Scott in WV. J. Hist. Soc. Proc., IX, 158. 
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in operation for three years and three months was surrendered 
(April 9, 1750) and the town form of government resumed. 

These constitute the entire number of municipal charters 
granted during the colonial period. It will be noticed that with 
the omission of the paper boroughs, all of the corporations were 
established in the five central colonies, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia. Moreover, most of the 
boroughs were within the limits of a comparatively small section. 
Nine of the fourteen active boroughs lay in the stretch of coun- 
try from Westchester, New York, across New Jersey to Chester, 
Pennsylvania—a distance of one hundred miles. Albany, New 
York, and Lancaster, Pennsylvania, were not very far from the 
extremities of this area, leaving only Williamsburg and Norfolk, 
in Virginia, and Annapolis, in Maryland, as distinctly detached 
instances. This concentration of boroughs within this limited 
area was perhaps due to the influence of neighborhood example. 
It is also significant that most of the boroughs were in those col- 
onies where the influence of the Governors and the English home 
government was strongest ; while Winthrop’s comment on the in- 
corporation of Agamenticus, the suppression of the Maine char- 
ters by Massachusetts, and the absence of incorporations in the 
New England colonies, indicate a settled opposition there to the 
borough system. The town meeting system gave a greater degree 
of local independence than any form of charter issued during the 
colonial period, and so long as no town had grown too large for 
this system there was no special reason why charters of incorpor- 
ation should be sought in these colonies. 

The period of borough formation in the American colonies 
was during the sixty years from the incorporation of New York 
(1686) to the charter of Trenton, N. J. (1746).1| Why it was that 
in spite of the continued growth of the country no new charters 
were issued after 1746 is not altogether clear; but, as the 
charters were grants from the governors and not from the legis- 
lature, it is doubtless the case that the growing opposition in 
the colonies to the mother country and to the representatives of 











1The two Maine boroughs, chartered in 1641 and 1647 had no permanent existence, 
and were so completely unrelated to the later boroughs, that they must be considered 
as sporadic cases and not as belonging to any definite movement. 
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the English government had its part in causing the movement to 
cease. 

The advantages of incorporation were, however, recognized ; 
and immediately after the Revolution there appeared a con- 
siderable stream of municipal charters. Charleston, S. C., was 
incorporated as a city in 1783; in 1784 Newport was tem- 
porarily incorporated and Connecticut created five cities ;' in 
1786 New Jersey after a rest of forty years renewed its activity 
in this direction ; in 1787 Baltimore was incorporated ; and before 
the end of the century there were two additional corporations in 
New York state.?, By 1790 Boston alone of the centres of pop- 
ulation remained without having adopted this method of govern- 
ment.* These new charters were issued by the state legislatures 
instead of by the governors, and the democratic tendency was 
shown in the absence of any close corporations. In all other re- 
pects, however, these state charters were based closely on the 
charters and government of the colonial boroughs, and thus form 
the connecting link from the colonial institutions to the nine- 
teenth century American city. 


STATUS OF CITIZENS. 


The fundamental character of the borough governments, as of 
all government is determined by the relation of the people to the 
governmental organization. This subject falls into three subdivi- 
sions. The existence in the colonial boroughs, as in the English 











boroughs, of a class of freemen makes necessary some discussion 
of their special privileges. Following this, the questions of the 
franchise, and the nature of election methods, are considered. 

The Freemen.—The Dongan charter gave to the mayor, re- 
corder and aldermen of New York the privilege of making free 
citizens under their common seal, and the Montgomerie charter 
reaffirmed this provision. In the Philadelphia charter, the power 













1 New Haven, Hartford, Middletown, New London and Norwich. 

® Hudson and Schenectady. 

8 Boston retained its town meeting until 1822, when it received a city charter—the 
frst in Massachusetts. The Massachusetts towns were in some respects corporate bodies 
fom early colonial times (Cf. Hutchinson’s Hist. Mass. Bay, 1, 175), and in 1694 they 
were expressly authorized to sue and be sued. In 1785 they were formally incorpor- 
| wed. The town meeting is, however, essentially a rural organization, not adapted to 
whan conditions. 
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of admitting freemen was vested in the whole governing body, 
The other borough charters had similar provisions for bestowing 
the freedom of the corporation on residents. As a condition 
precedent to securing the freedom of the city in New York, per- 
sons must be natural bern subjects of the King of Great Britain, 
or else have been naturalized by act of the assembly or by letters 
of denization from the lieutenant-governor. 

The Albeuy and Elizabeth charters contained a similar provi- 
sion, but in Philadelphia any free denizen of the province, twenty- 
one years of age, a resident of the city, possessing a freehold 
estate therein, or a resident for two years having personal prop- 
erty to the value of fifty pounds could be admitted. Women as 
well as men were eligible for admission to the freedom of the city 
The fee which could be charged for admission was in most cases 
limited by the charter. Thus in New York and Elizabeth, N. J., 
the maximum fee was five pounds ; in Albany a merchant trader 
could be required to pay three pounds twelve shillings, but a 
craftsman only half that amount. In practice the Albany council 
fixed the fee for natives of Albany at the nominal sum of two 
shillings. In Philadelphia, there was no legal limitation on the 
amount of the fee, and in practice it varied considerably. The 
records show one case in which over three pounds was paid and 
another were the fee was but a little over one pound. 

None but freemen of the borough could practice any “art, 
trade, mystery or occupation’ within the borough, except during 
the great fairs. In Norfolk, Va., the freemen had an advantage 
even during the fairs, as they were exempt from one-half the tolls 
charged at such times. The monopoly of trade must have been a 
privilege of some importance in the early days. Albany had a 
monopoly of all trading with the Indians to the north and west of 
the city, which must have been an important advantage to the 
freemen of that place. New York had a monopoly of bolting flour 
from 1684 to the passage of the Bolting Act in Governor Fletcher's 
administration, which gave liberty to any one in the province to 
bolt flour. In the later years of the colonial period these special 
privileges of freemen were of but slight pecuniary value, and 
they do not seem ever to have had the importance which they had 
in England. Perhaps one reason for this was the readiness with 


1 Allinson and Penrose : Philadelphia, 19. 
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which the corporations bestowed the freedom on those who were 
actually residents of the borough. The nominal fee which the 
Albany council charged indicates their willingness to extend the 
privilege as far as possible. The New York corporation admitted 
310 feemen between 1683 and 1740.! The number still living in 
1740 must have been materially less than 810, and as the popula- 
tion of New York at this time was approaching 12,000,* it is evi- 
dent that here at least all the householders were not freemen ; but 
the restriction of this privilege was nowhere so strict or subject to 
such abuses as in England. 

Except in those boroughs where the government was a close 
corporation, all freemen were voters at the municipal elections, 
and in boroughs which chose representatives to the colonial 
legislature, all freemen (except in Philadelphia), were likewise 
electors at the elections for members of the legislature. But 
these privileges were not usually confined to freemen, and can 
thus be more thoroughly considered in the next section. 

The Suffrage.—Considering the methods of borough govern- 
ment in England two centuries ago, it is a matter for surprise 
that so few of the boroughs established on this side of the 
Atlantic were made close corporations. In Philadelphia, An- 
napolis and Norfolk, the borough officials were chosen by co-opta- 
tion; that is, vacancies in the governing board were filled by the 
remaining members. But in all the other colonial boroughs there 
was a participation of the people in the choice of the local officers. 
The records show no reason for this difference in the charters 
granted to English boroughs and those granted to the new settle- 
ments in America, and it is especially difficult to understand why 
apopular election should have been allowed in New York and 
Albany by the Dongan charters, when it is remembered that these 
charters were issued just after the attack on the London charter 
in 1683, and after Jeffrey’s circuit of England in which he made 
the borough charters ‘‘ fall down like the walls of Jericho.”” Of 
course the American boroughs had no representation in the 
English parliament, and the interest of the Crown to control 
parliament was not brought into play. The lack of this induce- 


1 Memorial History of New York, I, 204. 
? Population 1737, 10,664: Docwmentary History of New York, 1, 370, 
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ment may have been sufficient to cause the different policy in the 
American borough charters. 
Except in the close corporations, the municipal suffrage ex. 
tended to all the freemen and also to freeholders. The Dongan 
charter to New York had stated, rather vaguely, that the alder. 
men, assistants and constables should be chosen by the ‘ majority 
of voices of the inhabitants of each ward ;’’ but in the Mont- 
gomerie charter, the suffrage was more clearly defined as belong. 
ing to ‘‘ the freemen of the city, being inhabitants and freeholders 
of each respective ward.’’ In 1771, the assembly of the province 
passed an act conferring the franchise on £40 freeholders as well 
as on the freemen.t The freeholder must have been in possession 
of his freehold for at least one month before election day ; and 
the freemen must have held their freedom for at least three 
months, and have actually resided in the ward one month before 
election day. This same statute laid down the principle of ‘ one 
man, one vote’’ for New York municipal elections. Before its 
passage, freeholders owning property on the East side of Broad- 
way which lay partly in the West ward and partly in the 
North ward had been accustomed to vote in both wards. Under 
the act of 1771 they could vote only in the West ward. 

The Albany charter of 1686 was as vague as the New York 
charter of the same year, in defining the qualifications for muni- 
cipal elections, and they do not seem to have been clearly defined 
until 1773. In that year as a result of a contested aldermanic 
election, the common council adopted certain principles,? founded 
it was said, on existing customs. These regulations show the 
existence of a very extended suffrage. The general rule was that 
‘‘every person of the age of twenty-one years, born under the 
British Dominions and who has resided above six weeks in the 
City of Albany has a right to vote in the ward where he resides.” 
In the following year an ordinance was passed regulating elec- 
tions, which provided that not only natural born subjects of the 
Crown of Great Britain, but also subjects by an act of denization 
who had resided in the city at least forty days and had obtained 
the freedom of the city were entitled to vote,* and that all free- 








1Colonial Laws of New York, ch. 1492. 
2 J. Munsell : Collections on the History of Albany, I, 254. 
$ Munsell: Collections on Albany, I, 266. 
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holders had a vote. No person under twenty-one years of age, 
no alien, no servant or apprentice during the time of servitude, 
and no prisoner or debtor in jail could have a legal vote; the 
yotes of persons who were influenced by bribes were declared null 
and void. The readiness of the Albany council to admit free- 
men, and the admission of all freeholders without regard to the 
value of their property, must have made a more popular elec- 
torate in Albany than in New York. 

The charters of the New Jersey boroughs provide that the 
‘“freeholders and freemen”’ should elect the aldermen and coun- 
cilmen, while the two West Jersey charters also make special 
mention of householders as electors.! Lancaster is the only one of 
the Pennsylvania boroughs whose charter clearly expressed the 
qualifications of an elector. The suffrage was by it conferred on 
inhabitants, householders within the borough, who had resided 
there for a year preceding the date of the election, and who had 
hired a house and ground of the yearly value of five pounds 
sterling. ? 

From the variety in the suffrage qualifications shown by these 
special cases, it is evident that no definite statement can be made 
giving a universal rule for the franchise in the colonial boroughs. 
In general, it may be said that most of the boroughs had popular 
elections, that the electorate included a large proportion of the 
residents, and everywhere all of the well-to-do classes, but that 
universal manhood suffrage was as yet non-existent. 

The close corporations continued until the Revolution. The 
government under the Philadelphia charter ceased on the capture 
of the city by the British, and it was not until 1789 that a new 
charter was granted by the state legislature, and this provided 
fora popular election of the municipal officers. The Norfolk 
corporation continued as a self-elected body until in 1787 the 
Virginia legislature passed an act * providing for the election of 
the borough officers by the freeholders and inhabitants of the 
borough qualified to vote for burgesses to the assembly. The 
preamble to this act sets forth that ‘‘ the former method of elect- 





1A. Scott in WV. J. Hist, Soc. Proc. 2d Series IX, 158. Charter of Elizabeth, in N. 
Murray: Notes on Elizabeth. 

* ©. F. Bishop : History of Elections in the American Colonies, 225 

* Ch. 72. Hening: Statutes of Virginia, XII, 609. 
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ing common councilmen for the borough of Norfolk as fixed by 
the charter is judged impolitic and unconstitutional.” 

The privilege of special representation of the boroughs in the 
colonial legislatures was strictly analogous to the representation 
of the English boroughs in Parliament. Philadelphia, Anna- 
polis, Williamsburg, Norfolk, Burlington, Perth Amboy and 
Elizabeth had such special representation; but the other bor- 
oughs were represented only as they formed a part of the country 
or other electoral district. The suffrage for the election of 
representatives to the assemblies had, however, none of the 
abuses of the borough franchise in England. Those boroughs 
which had a popular election for local officers had practically the 
same suffrage for the general colonial elections. Even in 
the close corporations, the suffrage for the election of repre- 
sentatives was on a popular basis. In Philadelphia, the citi- 
zens of the town voted both for representatives of the city 
and for the county members to the provincial assembly.! 
In Annapolis, the corporation, and all persons inhabiting the city 
having an estate of £20 sterling, were entitled to vote at the 
election of two delegates to the colonial assembly.? The Norfolk 
representative in the Virginia House of Burgesses was elected by 
the members of the corporation, all the freeholders of the bor- 
ough owning half a lot of land with a house, all residents with a 
visible estate worth £50, and all residents having served five years 
to any trade within the borough.’ 

Elections.—The annual municipal elections in New York and 
Albany were fixed by the charter, to occur on the feast of St. 
Michael, the Archangel, September 29th. Each ward constituted 
an election district, the aldermen acted as election officers and a 
plurality of votes elected. Voting seems to have been vira voce, 
and there is one instance recorded of voting by proxy. At the New 
York city election in 1689, Captain Leysler appeared at the polls, 
and on the vote for alderman, said: ‘‘I vote for my son Walters, 
my son Jacob votes for his brother Walters, and my son Walters 





1 Allinson and Penrose: Philadelphia, 47. 
* Charter, in E. 8. Riley: The Ancient City. 


* Charter, in Edward Ingle: Virginia Local Institutions, Johns Hopkins Univ. 
Studies, III 
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votes for himself, that’s three, put them down.’’! This voting 
by proxy seems, however, to have been an irregular proceeding, 
not sanctioned by the customs of the times. 

The records of the Albany Council mention a special election 
in 1706, at which the polls were to be open at 3 Pp. M.; and a year 
later, at another special election, they were to be open from one 
o'clock until sunset.2 From the evidence submitted at the trial 
of a contested election case in 1773, we learn that by that time 
the polls were open from nine o’clock in the morning until be- 
tween four and five o’clock in the afternoon,* and the council 
held that the returning officers could not be compelled to record 
a vote after the closing of the polls at five o'clock. The testi- 
mony of several witnesses showed the prevalence of bribery at 
this election. From five to ten pounds was said to have been the 
usual price for a vote, but in two cases it appeared that forty 
pounds were paid.‘ An interesting detail of Albany elections at 
variance with the present American custom is shown by a reso- 
lution of the common council in 1740. This declared that per- 
sons whose trade or occupation was in one ward, and their 
residence in another should vote and be eligible for election from 
the ward where their trade or occupation was located.° 

The New York statute of 1771,° already referred to as regulat- 
ing the suffrage, also laid down certain rules for the conduct of 
the municipal elections in New York city. The corporation was 
authorized to appoint returning officers for each ward, and to fix 
the polling places. Every elector was required to declare pub- 
licly whether he voted by virtue of his freedom or his freehold. 

The statutes contain no specific provisions concerning the 
manner of conducting elections in the other boroughs. The 
charter usually named the day on which officers should be chosen, 
but otherwise the election machinery was fixed by each corpora- 
tion for itself. 





1“ A modest and Impartial Narrative of Grievances, ” in Documents relating to the 
Colonial History of New York, Ill, 674. 


® City Records, in J. Munsell, Annals of Albany, V, 148, 176. 

°C. F. Bishop: Colonial Elections, 233. 

4 Tbid., 284. 

5 City Records, Nov. 1740, in J. Munsell, Annals of Albany, X, 93. 
® Colonial Laws of New York, C. 1492. 
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ORGANIZATION. 


The grant of a borough charter in all cases provided for the 

creation of a governing body, which should have the rights and 
privileges of a corporation. The rights inhering in all corpora- 
tions were in most of the charters specifically mentioned. These 
were—(1) perpetual succession ; (2) to be persons in law capable 
of receiving, holding and disposing of lands, rents, chattels, ete.; 
(3) to be qualified to sue and to be subject to suit in the courts, 
and (4) to have a common seal. The grant of these corporate 
powers was of course the regular provision of the English 
charters, and was necessary to give the government a legal 
status. 

The regular form of organization provided for the colonial, as 
for the English boroughs, was that of a mayor, a recorder, a small 
number of aldermen, and an equal or larger number of council- 
men or assistants; and the official title of the corporation was 
generally, ‘‘The Mayor, Aldermen and Commonalty of ——.” 
The four small Pennsylvania boroughs had a different and simpler 
organization: there were in each, two burgesses (one of whom was 
called the chief burgess), and from four to six assistants. The 
borough officers of Trenton, during the three years of the exist- 
ence of the corporation, were a chief burgess, a recorder and sev- 
eral burgesses. ' 


The Mayor.—In the small boroughs the chief burgess was 
chosen by popular vote, but in no case was a mayor regularly 
selected in this way. In the close corporations he was elected 
from the existing aldermen by the corporation ; and in Elizabeth 
he was chosen by the mayor, aldermen and common councilmen. 
In the other boroughs where the aldermen and councilmen were 
elected by the inhabitants, the mayor was regularly appointed by 
the governor of the province. During the Leysler troubles in the 
province of New York, mayors were elected in the city of New 
York (in 1688 and 1689) and in the city of Albany (in 1689) ; but 
the former method of appointment was restored in 1690. In New 
York and Albany a former aldermen was frequently appointed. 
The term of office of the mayor was in all the boroughs one 





1A. Scott in WV. J. Hist. Soc. Proc., 1X, 154. 
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year ;! but in practice reappointments were frequent. The later 
mayors of New York and Albany generally held the position con- 
tinuously for ten years. The mayor presided at all meetings of 
the aldermen and of the common council, no meeting being legal 
without his presence. But he had no veto power over the acts of 
the council, and in Philadelphia he did not even have a vote in 
the council.?2, He also had charge of the execution of the laws 
and ordinances of the council. The Elizabeth charter provides 
that the mayor shall have charge of the borough “in as full and 
ample manner as is usual and customary for other mayors to have 
in like corporations in our realm of England.’’® 

In New York and Albany the mayor, by the charters, had full 
control over the licensing of tavern keepers, and sellers of wine, 
cider, etc. A law of the New York provincial assembly, passed 
in 1713, named the mayor and aldermen conjointly as the 
licensing authority. Previous action had asserted the power of 
the legislature to supplement the charters; but this statute, in 
direct violation of the charters, does not seem to have been en- 
foreed. The Montgomerie charter of New York reasserted the 
anthority of the mayor as the grantor of licenses. In Albany the 
non-compliance with the statute is shown distinctly by the records 
of along and interesting dispute between an ex-mayor and the 
council over the question whether the license fees were a per- 
quisite of the mayor’s office or should go to the city treasury. As 
the ex-mayor had possession of the funds, the council in the end 
agreed to compromise the matter by a payment into the city 
treasury of about one-third the amount of the fees.° 

The mayor frequently held, ez-officio, minor offices in the 
boroughs. In New York and Albany he was clerk of the market ; 
in Albany he was also to act as coroner, and in New York as water 
bailiff. In Philadelphia he acted as treasurer and as inspector 
of bread bakeries. While the mayor had no power of appoint- 


1 Howe: Collections on Virginia (p. 394), states that Samuel Boush was chosen 
mayor of Norfolk ‘‘ until a vacancy occurred by his death or resignation”; but the 
charter of Norfolk provides for an annual election on St. John the Baptist’s Day. 

* Allinson and Penrose: Philadelphia, p. 11. 

8 Charter, in Murray's Notes on Elizabeth, p. 36. 

* Colonial Laws of New York, ch. 263, Oct. 23, 1713. 

5 City Records, in J. Munsell : Collections on Albany, I, 142 ff. 

®* Wharton School of Pol. Sci.: City Govt. of Philadelphia, p. 17. 
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ment, these combinations of several offices in his own person 
served to center the administration to a considerable degree in his 
hands. His influence in the management of municipal matters 
was further increased by the fact that he was usually a man of 
considerable experience in the affairs of the corporation and that 
in practice he held office a considerable number of years. 


The Recorder was the member of the borough government sup- 
posed to know most about legal matters. But only in Norfolk 
was he required to be a person ‘‘learned in law”’ ; and there he 
was allowed to appoint a deputy, for whom the qualification does 
not seem to have been necessary. In fact, during the colonial 
period, the recorder of Norfolk was invariably a non-resident. 
The Albany charter required the recorder (and also the town 
clerk) ‘‘ to be a person of good capacity and understanding,” a 
qualification not demanded in the case of mayor, aldermen or 
assistants. 

The recorder was chosen in the same way as the mayor; in 
the close corporations by the governing body, and in the other 
boroughs by appointment of the governors.! In Trenton, how- 
ever, he was chosen by the common council.? The presence of 
the recorder was required to make a quorum of the borough court. 
His distinctive functions in colonial times are nowhere clearly 
indicated. Probably his main duties were drafting of papers in 
legal form and advising the mayor and aldermen in the discharge 
of their judicial functions. 


The Aldermen.—The number of aldermen was everywhere 
quite small. In New York there were at first but five but after 
1679 there were six, and the Montgomerie charter (1730) increased 
this to seven. Philadelphia had six aldermen under the charter 
of 1691, but the charter of 1701 provided for eight aldermen. 
Albany, Annapolis and Williamsburg had each six aldermen; 
Norfolk had eight ; while strangely enough the largest number 
was provided for the ephemeral borough of Agamenticus, which 
when created a city was empowered to elect twelve aldermen.* 





1 This was the case also in Elizabeth, where as has been seen, the mayor was chosen 
by the common council. 

* A. Scott: WV. J. Hist. Soc. Proc. IX, 155. 

’ Charter, in Hazard: Hist. Collections, 470. 
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In the close corporations the aldermen were chosen by the 
corporation, and in Norfolk only councilmen were eligible. In 
Perth Amboy they were chosen by the common council, as were 
the burgesses in Trenton. In the other boroughs they were 
elected by popular vote under the same franchise as for the 
election of common councilmen. New York and Albany alone 
seem to have elected by districts; in the former, there was one 
alderman for each ward, and in the latter, two aldermen for each 
of the three wards. In the close corporations, and also in Trenton 
the term of office for aldermen was for life ; elsewhere, except in 
Elizabeth, a one-year tenure prevailed ; in Elizabeth, N. J., the 
term was three years. 

The aldermen in conjunction with the mayor, recorder and 
assistants or councilmen formed the common council, which sat 
as one body. Aldermen. however had additional powers, as 
justices of the peace, members of the borough court, and in some 
cases members of the county court. In Philadelphia, the mayor 
and aldermen had most of the appointing power ; and in Norfolk 
after 1752 they were the licensing authority for the borough. ' 


The Councilmen.—The number of councilmen was generally 
larger than the number of aldermen, but New York and Albany 
had the same number of each class. Annapolis had ten council- 
men, Philadelphia had twelve ; while Williamsburg, Norfolk and 
Agamenticus, in accordance with the old English custom, had 
twice the number of aldermen in the second class, giving them 
respectively twelve, sixteen and twenty-four councilmen. 

The councilmen were chosen in the close corporations, not by 
the whole corporation, but by the mayor, recorder and aldermen, 
who were limited to the inhabitants of the borough. The Norfolk 
charter required councilmen to be freeholders ; but a statute of 
the Virginia assembly passed in 1752 declared twelve months’ 
residence a sufficient qualification.1_ Except in the close corpora- 
tions, the councilmen, or assistants, were chosen by popular elec- 
tion under the franchise already described. The tenure was, as 
for aldermen, generally a single year; but in Elizabeth three 
years, and in Trenton and also in the close corporations for life. 
The Philadelphia charter of 1691 had provided for annual election 





1 Hening : Statutes of Virginia, VI, 263. 
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of councilmen, but life tenure was introduced by the charter of 
1701. In Perth Amboy the assistants were not chosen until it 
was known who were to be the aldermen for the next year,! thus 
making it possible for defeated candidates for aldermen to be 
afterwards elected as councilmen. 

In none of the colonial boroughs were the councilmen a dis- 
tinct body. They were members of the common council, as were 
also the mayor, recorder and aldermen ; but the councilmen alone 
could not form a meeting of the common council, the presence of 
a certain number of aldermen with the mayor was necessary for a 
quorum. The special functions and title of the aldermen made 
the separation of the governing authorities into two bodies an 
easy transition, but throughout the colonial period there was no 
bicameral system in municipal government. 


Other Charter Officials.—Besides the members of the corpora- 
tions, the charters of the various colonial boroughs provided for a 
few of the more important administrative officers. There was al- 
ways atownclerk, usually appointed by royal commission through 
the governors of the provinces. The Elizabeth charter, however, 
in this as in other respects, gave larger powers to the residents of 
the borough, who chose their own town clerk. The tenure of office 
for the town clerk was not determined by the charters, and the 
position seems to have been generally regarded as a permanent 
post. The Albany charter required the lieutenant-governor to 
appoint a person of ‘‘ good capacity and understanding,”’ the only 
instance in which any qualifications are laid down for the office. 
The town clerk kept the official records of the corporation, and 
also acted as clerk of the borough court. In Burlington, N. J., 
the county clerk of the peace was authorized to act as clerk for the 
city.? 

Another official whom all of the boroughs must have found 
necessary, but who is mentioned in but three of the charters, is 
the treasurer, or chamberlain, as he is sometimes styled. In New 
York and Albany, this officer was chosen annually by the com- 
mon council; and in Philadelphia the mayor performed the duties 
of the office. Elsewhere the office was left to be created and reg- 
ulated by each corporation for itself. 


1 W.A. Whitehead: Harly History of Perth Amboy (1856), p. 52. 
2 A. Scott, in V. J. Hist. Soc. Proc. TX, 155. 
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A few of the more important boroughs in England had been 
constituted as counties with a separate sheriff, and thus entirely 
separated from the jurisdiction of the sheriff of the shire in which 
they were geographically located. In this country, New York 
and Albany were the only boroughs which had this distinctive 
feature. The Philadelphia charter provided that the sheriff of 
the county should act as sheriff of the city, but elsewhere there is 
no mention of the office. 


Fines for refusal to accept office.—An interesting feature in 
some of the borough charters is the imposition of penalties for re- 
fusal to accept office. Such fines were authorized by the charters 
of New York, Philadelphia, Albany, Burlington and Trenton, 
and for some offices by the charters of the East Jersey boroughs. * 
The amount of the fines varied considerably ; the highest author- 
ized was in the Albany charter for refusing to accept the position 
of mayor, in which case a fine of twenty pounds could be imposed. 
Five and ten pounds were the most usual sums, and in Philadel- 
phia a refusal to act as councilmen could be met with a fine of not 
over four pounds. 

In Philadelphia fines were often paid in preference to serving. ?* 
The Albany city records show but one case in that borough, when 
in 1703 Abram Cuyler was fined five pounds for refusing to serve 
as assistant. The following day, on petition of Mr. Cuyler, the 
fine was reduced to three pounds, and this he agreed to pay.° 


Wards.—The division of some of the boroughs into wards for 
election and administrative purposes was, like other features of 
the charters, a transfer of English methods. New York and 
Albany were divided into wards by their first charters, the former 
into seven wards, the latter into three. Philadelphia was not 
marked off into wards until 1704.4 The second charter of Perth 
Amboy (1753) apparently divided Perth from South Amboy, thus 
making two wards in the city ; and the second charter of New 
Brunswick divided that city into two wards.’ The Elizabeth 





Overseers of the Poor and Constables. See A. Scott, in V. J. Hist. Soc. Proc. IX, 
158; W. A. Whitehead : Harly History of Perth Amboy, p. 52. 

* Wharton School of Pol. Science: City Govt. of Phila., p. 17. 

3 City Records, in J. Munsell: Annals of Albany, IV, 244. 
* Allinson and Penrose : Philadelphia, 37. 
5 A. Scott, in W. J. Hist. Soc. Proc., 1X, 170. 
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charter does not establish any ward lines directly, but authorizes 
the mayor, aldermen and common council to divide the borough 
into wards. ! 

In view of the more or less frequency with which ward lines 
are changed in modern American cities, it is worth noticing that 
the lines established by the New York and Albany charters re- 
mained unchanged throughout the colonial period, although dur- 
iug the ninety years from the charters to the Revolution the popu- 
lation of New York had increased from less than 4,000 to over 
20,000, and Albany had grown from little more than a hamlet to 
a town of 3,500 inhabitants. 


Town Meetings.—No discussion of the governmental organiza- 
tion of the New Jersey boroughs would be complete without tak- 
ing note of the continued existence alongside the borough govern- 
ment of the town meeting. The town system had been trans- 
planted from New England to New Jersey, and had taken root 
before the creation of the boroughs ; and in fact all of the New 
Jersey boroughs had boundaries coterminous with those of the 
townships.? In Elizabeth, the town meeting continued to act 
after the creation of the borough as if there were no organized 
government. The entries in the Town Book from 1720 to 1788 
show that the town meeting voted the levy of taxes, and town 
officers collected them. The Burlington Town Book records 
town meetings from 1693 through the next century. The city 
charter itself was the work of the town meeting, and after the 
new government went into operation the town meetings, even the 
annual March meeting for the election of officers, were held. The 
town meeting appears to have confined its jurisdiction in most 
cases to the original town property and to the voting of taxes; 
while the city officers fulfilled the special functions and powers 
conferred by the charter. Even in New Brunswick, where the 
town organization was but six years old when the charter was 
issued, the town meeting was not wholly supplanted ; and as late 
as 1793 the city authorities passed an ordinance providing for the 
assessment and collection of a tax levied at a town meeting 
previously held.® 

, 1 See Charter in Murray’s Notes, p. 43. 


2 A. Scott. in NW. J. Hist. Soc. Proc., 1X, 169. 
3 Ibid., p. 166. 4 Thid., pp. 168, 170. 5 Ibid., p. 167. 
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In the charters of the small Pennsylvania boroughs, there were 
provisions for assembling town meetings for the passage of by- 
laws and ordinances. If, however, we may judge from the exam- 
ple of Bristol, the town meeting was usually nothing but the 
meeting of the town council and borough officers. Popular as- 
semblies were called only occasionally when an important tax was 
to be laid or a charter amended. ' 


JUDICIAL AND LEGISLATIVE FUNCTIONS. 


Judicial.—The colonial borough like its English prototype was 
more of a judicial than anadministrative organization. Those func- 
tions of municipal government which are pre-eminent to-day,— 
the construction and management of public works, and the con- 
trol and direction of large forces of administrative employees— 
had not yet developed to any large extent ; and one finds that in 
the borough government the judicial functions were the prom- 
inent features. 

The judicial powers of the boroughs were vested in the mayor, 
recorder and aldermen. Each of these, in the first place, was 
during the term of his office a justice of the peace; and as such 
had jurisdiction over petty civil suits (not involving over forty 
shillings), and could hear and commit persons charged with crim- 
inal offences. In addition to this, the mayor, recorder and alder- 
men of each borough, sitting together, formed a local court which 
held stated sessions for the trial of civil and criminal cases. These 
courts went under different names, and their jurisdiction was not 
in all cases coextensive, but in general they resembled each 
other.* 

The mayor’s court of New York met once a fortnight before 
the charter of 1730 ;? after that on Tuesday of each week. The 
Albany court met once a fortnight. The Williamsburg and 
Norfolk courts of Hustings* and the Amboy city court‘ held a 
term once amonth. The Elizabeth court of record.held four ses- 
sions a year, on the first Tuesday in March, June, September and 
December. In all cases the presence of the mayor, recorder and 

1 W. P. Holcomb: Pennsylvania Boroughs, p. 36. 

* Dongan’s Report to the Committee of Trade (1687), in Documentary History of 
New York, 1, 96. 

* Norfolk Charter, Hening’s Statutes of Virginia. IV, 180. 

4 W. A. Whitehead: Harly History of Perth Amboy, p. 52. 
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a specified number (usually about one-half) of the aldermen was 
necessary to a quorum. 

The jurisdiction of the New York and Albany courts included 
all civil causes, real, personal or mixed ; and their decision was 
final in all cases involving not over twenty pounds. The New 
York court could also try cases of petty larceny, riots, trespass 
and such like. The Philadelphia court had full jurisdiction over 
all felonies and misdemeanors, and also had authority to cause 
the removal of nuisances and encroachments on the streets. The 
Williamsburg and Norfolk courts of Hustings had jurisdiction 
over all actions personal and mixed, involving not over twenty 
pounds. This limitation was however removed from the Wil- 
liamsburg court in 1736,? and from the Norfolk court in 1765; 
and the jurisdiction of these courts was thus made equal to that 
of the county courts. 

Besides their duties in the borough courts, the mayor, re- 
corder and aldermen were usually members of the county .courts 
of quarter-sessions; and in New York and Elizabeth they com- 
prised the whole membership of the county courts. In Phila- 
delphia only the mayor and recorder were admitted to the county 
courts. In the Albany county court one of the city members of 
the court was presiding officer. The jurisdiction of these courts, 
was similar to those of the courts of quarter-sessions in England, 
and is set forth at length in the charter to Elizabeth.‘ 


Legislative.—The charters uniformly gave to the common 
council of each borough, authority to make, ordain and establish 
such laws and ordinances as should ‘‘ seem to be good, useful or 
necessary for the good rule and government of the body cor- 
porate,’’® and to alter and repeal the same. But such ordinances 
or by-laws must not be repugnant to the king’s prerogative, the 
laws of England, or the laws of the general assembly of the 
colony ; while further restrictions were added in many of the 
charters. 

Thus, in New York and Albany the ordinances expired at the 
end of a year, unless they had been confirmed by the lieutenant- 
governor and council. The Dongan charter to New York city 





1 Aljinson and Penrose : Philadelphia pp. 14, 49. 
® Henning: Statutes of Va., IV, 542. 8 Jbid., VIII, 153. 
*In N. Murray : Notes on Elizabeth, p. 88. °® New York Charter of 1730. 
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had set the limit at three months. In Perth Amboy and New 
Brunswick the ordinances of the common councils were binding 
for only six months, unless within six weeks after their passage 
they were approved by the governor and council. The practical 
effect of these provisions was to compel the councils to go through 
the form of re-enacting the body of ordinances every year or six 
months as the case might be. This seems to have answered all 
purposes, and there are no indications of any attempt being 
made to secure the approval of the higher authorities. The later 
New Jersey charters seem to have been based on the principle 
that the common councils could be trusted, for this restrictive 
clause is omitted, thus relieving them of the necessity of periodi- 
cally re-enacting the body of local by-laws. 

The character of the ordinances passed in the various boroughs 
was much the same. In all, the most pressing question seems to 
have been to prevent cattle and other animals from roaming at 
large on the streets. Regulating the cleaning of the streets, and 
later, their pavement, is another important subject. Ordinances 
providing for the observation of the Lord’s Day, prohibiting fast 
driving, regulating the prices of bread and meat, regulations for 
avoiding danger from fire, rules for the public markets, and for 
preventing tumultuous gatherings of negroes and slaves, are found 
in most of the boroughs. 

At the same time, the special conditions of individual boroughs 
led to the passage of many ordinances peculiar to each. Thus in 
Albany the defence of the city against Indian attacks and the 
regulation of the Indian trade were constant subjects of municipal 
legislation ; and in Philadelphia an ordinance to prevent actors 
from performing plays? was duly enacted. 

In regard to the regulation of the prices of food, some of the 
assizes established by the Albany council may be of interest. 
On December 7th, 1706, it was resolved by the common council, 


“that ye following assisse be made of bread, Vizt. that one pound neet weight of fine 
“ flower Bread shall be sold for Six stuyvens or 1}$d. and eight and a half pound 
“ like weight bread Bake as ye meel comes from ye mill for 9d. and Eight pound 
“ like weight Bread made of ye course flowr for 9d. or four pound for four pence half 
“ penny.”’* 

1 A. Scott in WV. J. Hist. Soc. Proc. 1X, 156. 

? Allinson and Penrose : Philadelphia, p. 51. 

® City Records, in J. Munsell: Annals of Albany, V. 143. 
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The penalty for a violation of this ordinance was six shillings. 
In 1757 the following prices of meat were established : 
‘**Meat 4d. a pound. 
Head and Pluck of Calf, one shilling a pound. 
" ‘+ “of Sheep, 9d. a pound. 
“a - of Lamb, 6d. a pound.” 4 
These prices were changed from time to time by ordinance; 
and they seem to have in fact determined the market price, for in 
1770 the butchers of the city presented a petition for an altera- 
tion in prices, which however the council declined to change. ?* 


BOROUGH ADMINISTRATION. 


In the colonial boroughs the administrative duties of the 
municipal authorities did not so completely subordinate their 
judicial and legislative powers as in the city of to-day. Never- 
theless their administrative functions were considerable, es- 
pecially in the management of markets, the repair and cleansing 
of streets, and in some boroughs in maintaining municipal 
wharves and ferries. Some branches of municipal activity, as in 
the case of the distribution of poor relief, were generally con- 
trolled by other officials than those connected with the borough 
government. Others, such as the police and fire departments, 
water works and sewage systems, had not, even by the end of the 
colonial period, reached the stage of systematic organization ; 
but the beginnings and early steps in these lines are of no little 
interest. 


Markets and Fairs.—The common council of each borough 
was empowered by its charter to establish a market, to be held 
on certain days of each week ; and also to hold annual or semi- 
annual fairs. The number of market days in each week varied 
from one to three, according to the needs of the town. In Bris- 
tol, markets were held every Thursday ;* in Albany and Phila- 
delphia, twice a week (Wednesday and Saturday);* in New 
York and Norfolk, three times a week (Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday). Market houses were built by the corporation, gener- 
ally in the center of the streets; and the rentals of the stalls 
formed a substantial source of revenue tothe governments. New 


1 City Records, in J. Munsell : Collections on Albany, I, 108. 2 Tbid., } & 217. 
3 W. P. Holcomb: Pennsyloania Boroughs, p. 40. 
4 Albany Charter ; Allinson and Penrose : Philadelphia. 
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York had two market houses before 1686,1 and five more were 
puilt before the Montgomerie charter was issued.* In Albany 
there were three market houses, one in each ward.® 

At the markets only freemen of the borough could sell goods ; 
but the fairs were open to all comers, though in Norfolk the free- 
men of that borough were exempt from one-half of the tolls. At 
these fairs, law and order were in a measure suspended, and 
towards the end of the colonial period there was on that account 
great opposition to them, especially in Pennsylvania. On No- 
vember 10th, 1773, the council of Bristol borough resolved tuat 
the fair was useless on account of the large number of stores, and 
that ‘‘ the debauchery, idleness and drunkenness, consequent on 
the meeting of the lowest class of people together is a real evil 
and calls for redress.’’* In Philadelphia there was also a de- 
mand for the suppression of the fairs as nuisances.’ But the 
borough councils could not abolish a chartered institution, and 
even the provincial assembly doubted its powers to change the 
charters, and did not abolish fairs until 1796. 


Ferries.—The New York City authorities had established a 
ferry to Long Island before the corporation had been confirmed 
by Dongan’s charter,’ and the power to maintain this was con- 
ferred by that charter. In 1708, on the petition of the corpora- 
tion a special charter was granted,’ conferring the exclusive priv- 
ilege of maintaining the public ferry to Long Island, and of es- 
tablishing and maintaining such additional ferries as they should 
think fit. This charter also granted to the corporation of New 
York all the vacant land between high and low-water marks on 
Long Island from Wallabout to Red Hook, to enable them to pro- 
vide suitable accommodation on that side of the river for the 
ferryboats. For these privileges the corporation was to pay a 
yearly rent of five shillings to the collector and receiver-general 
at New York. The charter of 1730 confirmed these ferry rights 
to the corporation, and two years later the provincial assembly 





1 Preamble to Dongan’s Charter. * Kent: Charter of New York, p. 25. 
* City Records, in J. Munsell: Annals of Albany. 

*W. P. Holcomb: Pennsylvania Boroughs, p. 41. 

® Allinson and Penrose: Philadelphia, p. 49. 

* Preamble to Charter of 1686. 

7 J. Kent: Charter of the City of New York, p. 26. 
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passed a law reaffirming the monopoly of ferries to Long Island, 
and at the same time regulating rates of ferriage. ' 

Albany also had municipal ferries, which like those of New 
York were let out to private persons. The common council es- 
tablished the rates of fare, and there is no record of any interfer. 
ence by the provincial assembly with the management of the 
Albany ferries. The corporation of Philadelphia established 
ferries ; but ferry privileges were also granted to individuals by 
the provincial assemblies. As the number of ferries increased in 
importance with the expansion of the city, the control of them 
became a frequent source of contention between the provincial 
government, the corporation and individuals ; but the corporation 
never succeeded in obtaining a monopoly grant of power over 
ferries. ? 

Between Bristol, Pennsylvania, and Burlington, New Jersey, 
there was a ferry, that was a matter of frequent consideration by 
the Bristol authorities. As in Albany the council would lease the 
ferry and fix the rate of tolls. When however the time came for 
the ferryman to pay his rent he usually represented that his tolls 
were too light to pay the sum agreed on, and the council was 
always merciful enough to let him off with paying half.’ 


Docks and Wharves.—The New York, Albany and Phila- 
delphia corporations were authorized to build public docks and 
wharves. The Montgomerie charter to New York granted the 
corporation for this purpose the soil under the waters of the 
Hudson and East rivers for four hundred feet below low water 
mark on Manhattan Island from Bestaver’s Kill on the Hudson 
river to Corlear’s Hook on the East river. Such docks and 
wharves were let out, in the same fashion as the ferries, to private 
individuals, who collected wharfage from vessels using the docks. 
The rental of the New York docks was £30 in 1710, £73 in 1740, 
and £620 in 1766—figures which illustrate the development of 
New York commerce as well as of the city dock system. The 
Albany wharves were, of course, much less important than those 
at New York. Before 1766 they seem to have been almost 





1Ch. 598, Colonial Laws of New York, Oct. 14, 1732. 
*Allinson and Penrose : Philadelphia, p. 48. 
*W. P. Holcomb : Pennsylvania Borougha, pp. 38, 39. 
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neglected by the city authorities; but in that year three new 
docks were ordered to be built, another was determined on two 
years later, and in 1774 an addition to the North dock was voted 
by the council. The rental of the docks at Albany was deter- 
mined by public auction, and in the twenty years after 1766 
varied from £55 to £103.1 


Streets and Roads.—New York was the only borough where 
the Corporation had the power to lay out new streets through 
private property, and even here their authority was limited. In the 
Dongan charter it was expressly provided that the consent of the 
owner must be obtained ; but by statute in 1691? the corporation 
was empowered to take possession under certain conditions, 
without the consent of the owner. The law specifically asserted 
that no authority was given ‘‘to break through any ground 
fenced or enclosed, or to take away any person’s house or habita- 
tion.”’ The city government could, however, use open and vacant 
land on payment of damages as assessed by a jury. Even this 
restricted authority in the matter of opening new streets does not 
seem to have been within the scope of any other borough corpo- 
ration. 

The borough governments had more power on the subject of 
paving and cleaning the streets. As early as March 12th, 1694-5, 
the Albany council required each householder ‘‘ to make or cause 
to be made eight feet ground before his own house fronting on ye 
street paved with stones.’’* And again on Dec. 3d, 1717, an ordi- 
nance was passed requiring owners and tenants of houses fronting 
on the streets to ‘‘ repairand pave ye same each half y® breadth of 
y* s* streets.’ Similar ordinances were passed from time to 
time. The paving was of cobble stones, laid from the sides of 
the street out, leaving the center unpaved as an open water 
course or gutter. 

The New York council required the property owners on the 
principal streets to pave the streets in this manner.’ In Phila- 
delphia many of the inhabitants about 1718 voluntarily paved in 
front of their premises ; and in 1736 an ordinance was passed requir- 





1 City Records, in Munsell: Collections on Albany, I. 
® Colonial Laws of New York, ch. 18. 

* City Records, in J. Munsell: Annals of Albany, II, 136. 4 Jbid., VI. 73. 
5 Memorial History of New York, I, 165. 
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ing this under penalty of having it done at their expense by the 
corporation.! It is not however until the very end of the colonial 
period that any systematic attempts at paving were entered on. 
A Pennsylvania act of 1762 provided for the election of six road 
commissioners, who, in co-operation with the mayor, recorder 
and aldermen should direct the management of the streets, could 
contract for work and materials, and in co-operation with the 
assessors could levy taxes for street purposes.? Two years later the 
New York assembly passed at act * authorizing the corporation 
of New York city to appoint commissioners to regulate and keep 
in repair the highways and other public roads, and to raise by a 
general tax such sums as should be necessary. In 1775 a special 
tax of £200 was authorized, for street purposes.‘ Just how 
far action was taken under these statutes is not clear; but in 
Philadelphia there does not seem to have been any radical im- 
provement, and ‘‘ the streets continued to be ill-managed even for 
those provincial days.’’®’ 

Keeping the streets free from rubbish and obstructions was 
one of the important tasks of the borough authorities. The usual 
method was to pass an ordinance requiring each householder to 
keep clear the street in front of his premises, and in some in- 
stances it was found necessary to pass a special ordinance naming 
a particular street which was to be cleared. 

Open drains were constructed to carry off surplus water and 
refuse; and the New York corporation early constructed what 
was called a ‘‘common sewer’’ through the great dock.’ The 
only other indication of anything approaching a sewerage system 
is that the Philadelphia road commissioners, provided for in the 
Act of 1768 were to have charge of the building and repair of 
drains and sewers.‘ Such sewers as were constructed could only 
have been for the removal of surface water and street refuse ; and 
no complete sewerage system for carrying of foecal matter was 
constructed until after the colonial period. 





4 Allinson and Penrose: Philadelphia, p. 30. 
* Colonial Laws of New York, ch. 1268, Oct. 20, 1764. 
4 Tbid., c. 1698. 5 Allinson and Penrose: Philadelphia, p. 34. 


* In 1717 a special tax of £500 was authorized for extending the sewer further 
into the river. Colonial Laws, c. 327. 


7 Allinson and Penrose : Philadelphia, p. 31. 


® Ibdid., 82. 
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Water Supply.—Throughout the colonial period the water 
supply of the boroughs was from pumps and springs. New York 
and Albany from the earliest records had municipal pumps, the 
puilding and repair of which were frequent subjects of discus- 
sion in the council meetings. By a statute of 1753! the common 
council of New York was required to appoint overseers of wells 
and pumps, whose duty it was to keep the public wells and 
pumps in good order. In Philadelphia the town pumps were 
originally erected and owned by private persons, but their great 
importance led to various ordinances for their regulation. Thus . 
in 1713 the common council ordered that before a pump should 
be driven the location should be viewed by the mayor, recorder 
and three aldermen. This ordinance also authorized the owners 
of pumps to charge rent for their use by neighbors. In 1756 
the general control of pumps in Philadelphia was placed in the 
hands of wardens, who were given power to sink new wells, to 
purchase private pumps, and to assess such householders as used 
the public pumps. ? 

In 1774 the Albany council undertook the establishment of 
what may be called a water works plant. A contract was made 
for laying water pipes from the springs to the pumps, a distance 
of 766 feet, and for building cisterns at the springs. We have 
here, though in a decidedly primitive style, the prototypes of the 
three main elements in a system of water supply—a reservoir, an 
aqueduct and a pumping station. 


Fire Engines.—It was not until well into the eighteenth 
century that any of the colonial boroughs had secured for itself 
a fire engine. Previous to that time the only method of ex- 
tinguishing fires was by means of buckets of water, and in several 
boroughs householders were required to keep on hand a specified 
number of leathern buckets to be used whenever a fire should 
break out. In 1718 the corporation of Philadelphia bought an 
engine for fifty pounds.* Twelve years later the need of ad- 
ditional protection against fire was felt, and three new engines 
were ordered, as well as 200 leather buckets, 20 ladders and 25 
hooks. In the same year (1730) the city of New York was au- 





1 Colonial Laws of New York, c. 941, Dec. 12, 1753. 
® Allinson and Penrose : Philadelphia. Ibid., p. 41. 
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thorized to purchase two fire engines ;' and in February, 1731-2, 
the Albany council directed that an order be given for a 
‘‘ water engine of Richard Newsham, engineer, of the fifth sort, 
with six-foot sucking Pipe with a leathern Pipe of forty foot, in- 
cluding brass screws.’’? In 1764 the Burlington council ordered 
a fire engine, which, like the others, had to be brought over from 
England. 

The possession of fire engines necessitated certain expenses 
for housing them and keeping them in repair; but other than 
this there were no steps in the direction of establishing a paid 
fire department. The New York volunteer fire companies were 
first organized by a statute of 1737. This provided for a force 
of 42 men, who were exempt from military and jury duty. The 
number of members was increased by subsequent acts, until by 
1773 it numbered 140.4 


Police.—The systematic patrol of the streets in the interest of 
peace and order is a feature of municipal government that had 
not been thought of in the organization of the colonial boroughs. 
As in England, each borough had its high constable and under 
constables, but their duties were confined to the execution of the 
orders of the court, and there seems to have been nothing cor- 
responding to our modern police system. New York had a mili- 
tary watch during the first French war, and again in 1741, during 
the excitement connected with the Negro riots.’ Albany, 
which was exposed to Jndian attacks, maintained a military 
night watch at the stockade during the second French war (from 








1 Colonial Laws of New York, c. 550 (1730.) 

* City Records, in Munsell: Annals of Albany, X, 19. 
The Albany Council ordered a second fire engine in 1740, and a third in 1762. The 
bill for this last presents some curious features. The Council in making their order in 
March had specified that the engine should cost fifty-five pounds ; but the bill as pre- 
sented was as follows: 
Cost of the Engine in London £68 13s. 8d. at 95¢ advance................. . £134-1-0 
Se EY CE OO on occ occne oe co 0escccececeeceseéeseeces 19-4-0 
Interest on note for £104-10 from March 26, 1762 to April 2, 1763........... 


City Records, in Munsell : Collections on Albany, I, 141. 
8 Colonial Laws of New York, c. 670 (1737.) 
+ Ibid., c. 1198 (1762) ; c. 1867 (1768) ; c. 1579 (1778.) 5 Tbid., c. 708 (1741.) 
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1699 to 1713), which was revived again from 1745-1748.! 
When the New York military watch was given up in 1697, it was 
replaced by four bellmen or watchmen, the forerunners of the 
modern policeman. Their duties were to go through the town at 
night ringing a bell to call the time and state of the weather, and 
to inform the constable of any disorder or fires. In 1700 the pro- 
vincial council of Pennsylvania appointed a watchman for Phila- 
delphia, and in 1713 Albany established the office of bellman. ? 

In Philadelphia, beginning in 1704, an attempt was made to 
establish a night watch, to be filled by the citizens in turn; but it 
was found difficult to get each one to do his share, and the watch 
seems to have been irregular and inefficient. In New York when 
the military watch established in 1741 was withdrawn, it was re- 
placed by a force of twelve night watchmen.* These con- 
tinned only during 1742, and was followed by the system of 
obligatory and unpaid citizen service. The establishment of 
a considerable force of paid watchmen was begun at Philadelphia 
in 1750 ; the charge of the force was, however, not given to the 
corporation, but to six elected wardens.‘ Eleven years later 
the New York corporation was authorized to levy a tax of £1,800 
for providing street lamps and paying night watchmen, ° and a 
force of watchmen was definitely established. In 1763 and 1764, 
the two Virginia boroughs were authorized to levy taxes for the 
same purposes.* In Albany the authority to levy the necessary 
tax having been procured,’ the council in 1770 appointed an 
overseer and twenty-one watchmen.* The next year, however, 
twenty street lamps were purchased, and the number of watch- 
men was reduced to six, two to be on duty every third night.° 


1 Qity Records, in Munsell: Annals of Albany V1, 289; Colonial Laws of New York, 
chaps. 81/8, 826, 857. 


® After 1723 there were two bellmen iu Albany ; in 1731 the aumber was increased 
to four, but in 1734 reduced to the former number of two. 

® Colonial Laws of New York, c. 711 (1741). 

* Allinson and Penrose : Philadelphia, p. 36. 

5 Colonial Laws of New York, c. 1164 (1761). 

* Hening: Statutes of Virginia, VII, 654, c. 9; VIII, 21, ¢. 

7 Colonial Laws of New York, c. 1426. 

§ City Records, in J. Munsell; Collections on Albany, I, 210, 211, Jan 

® Ibid., I, 226, (1771). 
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This action strikingly emphasizes the relation between street 
lighting and police patrol, indicated also by the conjunction of 
the two functions in the legislative acts authorizing taxation for 
these purposes. 


Two great functions of municipal government of to-day—the 
administration of charities and of public schools—are almost en- 
tirely without the scope of the borough governments. In Phila- 
delphia the overseers of the poor were appointed by the mayor, 
recorder and aldermen; but elsewhere they were separately 
elected, and everywhere their accounts and functions were sepa- 
rate from the borough corporations. Education was not yet con- 
sidered a public function, and in none of the boroughs does 
there seem to have been any public schools. It is hardly neces- 
sary to add that public parks and public libraries were also un- 
known. 

On the other hand two important officials of these early days 
have disappeared. The town crier has his vocation taken by the 
daily newspaper ; and change of public sentiment has done away 
with the public whipper, an official who, in Albany, at least, was 
always a negro slave of immense size. 


FINANCES. 


The financial operations of the colonial boroughs, as may be 
surmised from the limited field of their operations, were con- 
ducted on no very extended scale. The single fact that direct 
taxation, though towards the end of the colonial period it was 
used in some boroughs to a considerable extent, was nowhere the 
main source of revenue, will indicate how limited was the scope 
of their activities. The principal revenues until the last two 
decades before the Revolution were derived from fines, fees, 
licenses, and rents from borough property, while lotteries and 
public subscriptions were not infrequently resorted to for extra- 
ordinary expenses or to pay off an accumulated debt. Fines were 
received mainly through the courts from persons found guilty of 
violations of ordinances or colonial laws ; but they were also im- 
posed for non-attendance at the meetings of the common council, 
and for refusal to accept office. Fees for the grant of the freedom 
of the city at times yielded considerable revenue in some boroughs ; 
but in Albany the fees were so low that this source could never 
have yielded any large amount to the treasury of that city. 
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The rents from borough property were the largest steady 
source of income. All of the boroughs had markets, the 
tolls and rental from which were considerable for the times ; and 
those boroughs which owned wharves and ferries made them their 
main sources of revenue. New York and Albany also derived 
considerable revenue from the corporation lands, the former city 
having large grants on Manhattan Island, and the latter having 
early purchased from the Indians certain large tracts at Schaghti- 
coke. Not much of these lands was sold during the colonial 
period ;! but a good deal was leased, especially by the Albany 
council, thus providing a steady annual source of income. 

The following table showing the receipts of the New York 
corporation from these sources for certain years will illustrate 
their relative importance at the different dates in the development 
of the city : 


RECEIPTS OF NEW YORK CITY.” 





| 1740. 
"a 
310 
73 
260 
75 
89 
£747 |£2,148 




















The charters of the colonial boroughs, like those granted to 
English towns, did not give any authority to the corporation to 
levy direct taxes. But whereas in England the borough charters 
were before 1835 considered as unalterable by Parliament, the 
colonial legislature early adopted the radically different policy of 
altering and amending the powers conferred by the charters ; and 
by authorizing in these amending acts the levy of direct taxes for 
special purposes, they paved the way for the present system of 
municipal revenue, in which direct taxation plays the most 
important part. 





1 Cf. Black: Municipal Ownership of Land on Manhattan Island. 
* From statements in Valentine’s Manual for 1859, pp. 505-509. 
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The first direct tax for municipal purposes based upon a 
formal assessment of the value of the property of the individual 
was levied by the New York corporation in 1676. This anda 
similar tax in the following year was to pay off the debt incurred 
in rebuilding the great dock. During the next decade direct 
taxation was again resorted to on three or four occasions, chiefly 
to reduce the debt.! In 1691, the city of New York was author- 
ized by act of the new colonial assembly ‘‘ to impose any reason- 
able tax upon all Houses within the said city, in proportion to 
the benefit they shall receive thereby” for the expenses of con- 
structing sewers, vaults and street pavements. By this the sys- 
tem of special assessments for ‘‘betterments’’ was firmly estab- 
lished in New York finances. A law of 1699% authorized the cor- 
poration of New York to levy atax annually for three years ; and 
in 17015 both New York and Albany were authorized to levy a 
tax of not over £300 a year for the payment of representatives in 
the colonial assembly, bellmen and other necessary expenses. In 
Albany an annual tax was levied regularly from this until 1716, 
and again after 1724 when another statute authorizing a tax of 
not over £60 a year was passed for Albany alone. New York 
levied the tax of £300 for several years after 1701; in 1704 the 
amount was reduced to £200, and shortly afterwards the other in- 
come of the city proved sufficient and taxation as a regular source 
of revenue ceased. But on several occasions during the next forty 
years taxes were levied under special acts of the legislature, 
usually to meet some extraordinary expenditure or to pay off ac- 
cumulated debts. 

About the middle of the century direct taxation became a 
regular source of a considerable part of the revenue of New York 
city. In1753a yearly tax for the purpose of maintaining the 
town pumps and wells was authorized,’ but the amount of the 
levy was limited to £120, which was increased in 1764 to £200." 
In 1761 another tax of £1,800 was authorized to provide street 


1 Durand : Finances of New York City, 20. * Colonial Laws of New York, c. 82 
% ]bid., c. 96. 4 Thid., c. 454. 


5 The most important of these special acts are c. 178 (1708) ; c. 827 (1717); c. 550 
(1780) ; c. 669 (1737) ; c. 711 (1741). 


* Colonial Laws of New York, c. 941 (1753). 7 Ibid., c. 1259 (1764). 
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lights and maintain a force of night watchmen,‘ and this tax with 
some variation in the amount from year to year became a perma- 
nent annual tax. Special tax laws for Albany were passed in 
1761 and 1762. Beginning with 1769 the Albany council levied an 
annual tax of £250, apparently without legislative sanction. In 
1774 the New York city law of 1761 was duplicated for Albany 
with the maximum placed at £160, and after that the Albany 
levy was kept within this limit. ? 

The legislatures of Pennsylvania and Virginia were equally 
willing to grant this power of taxation to the chartered corpora- 
tions within their borders. In 1712 the city of Philadelphia was 
authorized to levy a tax of not over twopence in the pound to pay 
the necessary expenses of the government.* Fifty years later the 
limit was raised to threepence in the pound.‘ In 1733 the Bristol 
council levied a tax of twopence in the pound on all estates, and 
six shillings a head for single men.’ In 1744 the Williamsburg 
authorities were given power to levy a tax for the purpose of 
building a prison, and similar powers were conferred on the close 
corporation of Norfolk in 1752.6 Norfolk was the first of the 
two Virginia boroughs to receive the more extended grant to levy 
a tax from time to time for the expense of a night watch and for 
public lighting.*. This was in 1763 ; and the year following a still 
larger sweep of power was given to the Williamsburg government, ° 
which was authorized to lay taxes to defray the expenses of build- 
ing a court house, a market-house, a prison and contagious diseases 
hospitals ; for purchasing fire engines and paying the wages of 
firemen ; for sinking public wells and placing pumps ; for night 
watchmen, and for keeping in order the streets and lanes of the 
city. In none of these Virginia statutes was there any limit on 
the amount of tax which might be levied. 


1 Colonial Laws of New York., c. 1161 (1761); cf. also c. 1261 (1764); c. 1365 
(1768) ;c. 1744 (1774) ; c. 7 (1775). 

* Ibid., c. 7 (1774); c. 8 (1775). City Records, in Munsell; Collections on Albany, 
I, 200-270. 

* Laws of Pennsylvania (1712), c. 176. 

* Allinson and Penrose: Philadelphia, p. 33. 

5 W. P. Holcomb: Pennsylvania Boroughs, p. 39. 

* Hening: Statutes of Virginia, V, c. 27; VI, p. 264. 

" Hening : Statutes of Va , VII, 654; ch. 9, 1768. 

* Ibid., VIII, 21 ; ch. 8 (1764). 
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Thus by the close of the colonial period all the more important 

of the municipal corporations had received an important addition 
to their charter powers in the authority to levy taxes. As yet 
this power was granted only for specific purposes and usually with 
a limitation on the amount of tax; but it is evident from the 
readiness with which the colonial legislatures changed the details 
of the laws that the local corporations were not seriously ham- 
pered by these restrictions. If a larger tax was wanted, or one 
for a new purpose, the necessary authority could readily be 
secured at the first session of the assembly. 

The assessment and collection of taxes was managed by each 
borough for itself, and in consequence we find no uniform system. 
In Williamsburg, the council made the assessment itself, and 
appointed collectors. In Philadelphia by the act of 1712 six 
assessors were to be chosen annually by the voters of the city, 
and these assessors, in conjunction with the mayor, recorder and 
aldermen, formed the board of assessment, and appointed tax 
collectors. The Albany charter made both assessors and collectors 
elective offices ;? but the city records for 1707 note that the jus- 
tices of the peace, pursuant to act of the assembly, appointed an 
assessor for the first ward ; and after that year assessors and col- 
lectors were no longer chosen at the annual municipal elections. 
In New York there were no special assessors and collectors for 
city taxes. The rating and assessment were made by the vestry- 
men, and the church wardens acted as collectors,* these duties 
being imposed on them because they already performed the same 
work in connection with the tax for poor relief. 

The records of borough receipts and expenditures which are 
available indicate the absence of any well regulated financial 
system during most of the colonial period. The total annual ex- 
penditure of New York in the years from 1710 to 1727 varied from 
£187 to £575 ;* in Albany, between 1754 and 1764, it varied from 
£20 to £473. These variations were due mainly to the lack of 
funds in the corporation treasuries for several years, after which 





1 Hening : Statutes of Virginia, VIII, ch. 21 (1764). 
* J. Munsell: Annals of Albany, Il, 90; [V, 144; V, 159. 
* Cf. Colonial Laws of New York, c. 1642 (1774) 


4 Valentine’s Manual for 1859, p. 506. The average amount for these years is 
about £335. 
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money would be raised by a lottery or a specially authorized tax 
to pay off the accumulated debt. In New York, however, we 
find a steady progression in the size of the budget after the third 
decade of the eighteenth century, and especially after 1760. In 
1740 the total receipts were £747; in 1750 they were £2,101; in 
1766, £6,573 ; in 1768, £9,278 ; and in 1769, £10,395. Here, then, 
and probably also in Philadelphia, municipal finance was be- 
coming of some comparative importance towards the end of the 
period we are considering. But in the other boroughs, and even 
in these two most important places before 1750, the per capita ex- 
penditure was far below that of present day American municipal- 
ities of the same population. The low rate in the colonial 
boroughs was, no doubt, made almost necessary by the poverty 
of the towns and their inhabitants ; but it is also to be ascribed 
in part to the limited scope of municipal action as compared with 
that of to-day. 





DIRECT EMPLOYMENT OF LABOR VS. THE CONTRACT 
SYSTEM. 


THF WORKS DEPARTMENT OF THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL.* 


By J. W. Martin.+ 


Improving on the example of the School Board, the first London 
County Council enacted what Mr. John Burns calls, ‘‘the Magna 
Charta of Labour.’’ The chief items of the charter are: (1) 
that all workmen employed by the Council itself or by contrac- 
tors doing work for the Council shall be paid the rate of wages 
and work the number of hours recognized and in practice ob- 
tained by the trade unions concerned ; (2) ‘that unskilled work. 
men engaged by the Council shall receive a minimum wage of 64. 
(12 cents) per hour. The second clause binds the Council to pay 
a rather higher rate than even good outside employers pay, and 
was deliberately fixed as the ‘‘ moral minimum’”’ below which it 
is impossible for a man to live decently and maintain his indus- 
trial efficiency in London. The first clause simply put the Coun- 
cil in line with the common average of decent employers. The 
trade union rate of wages is, in every organized trade, a well-under- 
stood expression, denoting the actual rate which has been agreed 
to, more or less explicitly, by representative employers and the 
trade union executives. In the whole of the building trades, for 
instance, which include seven-eighths of the work done for the 
Council, the trade union rate of wages has been solemnly agreed 
to in a formal treaty between the London Building Trades Fed- 
eration and the London Master Builders’ Association. 


* In this article pamphlets published by the Fabian Society, London, and by the 
London Reform Union, have been largely drawn upon by permission. 





+ [The widespread interest in British municipal government and the work of Fabian 
Society, has led Mr. Martin to plan a lecture tour for this country, for further notice of 
which please see elsewhere in this issue.—Editor. } 
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The contractor who had fattened on the princely prices and 
“glorious freedom’”’ allowed by the corrupt predecessor of the 
Council, soon showed a marked antipathy towards this reforming 
pody that dared to dictate the conditions upon which its own work 
should be performed. Competition did not keep the tenders 
down to the lowest possible amount. The Council began to 
suspect that the contractors were in league to take jobs in turn 
instead of bidding against each other. 


INSTANCES WHICH LED TO THE FORMATION OF THE DEPARTMENT. 


The first hint came from the service of cleaning and watering 
the bridges over the Thames. The lowest ‘‘ tender’’ of the con- 
tractors for doing this work always came out at 4s. 74$d. to 4s. 
104d. ($1.12 to $1.17) per square yard of surface per annum, 
whereas the Bridge Committee thought it could be done for con- 
siderably less by its own staff. With the unanimous consent of 
the Council the experiment was tried and a saving of 33 per cent. 
has since been effected. No member of the Council has so much 
as proposed that they should go back to the old system. 

The next warning come from a building job. A small school 
house was to be erected at the Council’s great drainage outfall. 
The architect’s estimate was £1800 and tenders were invited in 
due course. Only three firms competed and the lowest tender 
was actually £500 or 28 per cent. above the architect’s estimate. 
The Main Drainage Committee felt that the contractors were try- 
ing to bleed the Council. It asked leave to build the house with 
its own workmen, and the case was so clear that not a single 
voice was raised in the Council against the proposal.* Finally, 
the total cost turned out to be £536 below the ‘‘ lowest tender.’’+ 

But the case which has become classic, and which finally 
convinced three out of every four members of the Council of the 
desirability of executing their own work was an engineering job, 
the York Road Sewer. After the usual advertisements, only two 
tenders were sent in, one for £11,588 and the other for £11,608 or 
no less than 65 per cent. above the engineer’s estimate of £7,000. 
This was too flagrant and impudent for endurance, and soon the 
York Road Sewer became famous. 





+ Council Minutes, June 27th, 1898, page 683. 
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The Council determined to do the work itself, not a single 
voice being raised against the resolution, with the result that the 
work cost about what the engineer had calculated, and a net 
saving of £4,477 was made, as compared with the lowest tender. 

This remarkable result naturally created alarm and confusion 
in the contracting world, and attempts were made to impugn the 
engineer’s figures. In his crushing reply he pointed out that the 
contractors had reckoned out their tenders at absurdly high prices 
in nearly every detail, charging, for instance, 60s. ($1.46) and 
70s. ($1.70) respectively, per cubic yard of brickwork and 
cement, whereas the work was done at 39s. ($.95).* It seems 
probable that there was a general understanding among leading 
contractors not to compete with one another for this job, in order, 
by standing aloof, to induce the Council to abandon its fair 
wages clause. The Council preferred to abandon the con- 
tractor. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE DEPARTMENT. 


The outcome was the establishment, in the spring of 1893, of a 
Works Department to execute works required by the other com- 


mittees in precisely the same manner as a contractor. The 
Works Department stands to the other committees of the Coun- 
cil exactly in the same relation as if it were an independent con- 
tractor. When a committee has any work to execute, the Coun- 
cil’s architect and engineer prepare the plans to make an esti- 
mate, without any reference to the Works Department. Then 
the Council decides whether the work shall be done with or with- 
out a contractor. Sometimes it decides to put the work up to 
tender, a course which enables it to see whether the estimates of 
the architect and engineer are trustworthy guides. The Works 
Department may say that it is not prepared to do the work, 
either because it is not satisfied with the estimates and specifica- 
tions, or because it has no convenience for doing work of that 
particular kind or at that particular site. In that case the job 
is put up to tender and done by a contractor. 

The accounts of the Works Department are kept distinct from 
those of other departments of the Council. The Finance Com- 
mittee sees that it is debited with the interest and sinking fund 


* Council’s Minutes, Oct. 17th, 1893. 
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on all the capital it uses ; that full allowance is made to cover de- 
preciation and renewals ; that a complete stocktaking is regularly 
carried out by independent officers ; and that all outgoings and 
maintenance charges are properly spread over the various works 
done. The accounts are elaborately checked by the Council’s 
controller, as well as by the auditor of the Local Government 
Rvuard (a department of the central government). 

The workmen employed are engaged for each job by the 
responsible foreman, exactly as contractor’s men are engaged, 
under the general supervision of the manager. The members of 
the committee which control the work have always had abso- 
lutely nothing to do with the choice of men. ‘‘ There is no foun- 
dation for the rumour,’’ even the enemies of the Department now 
admit, ‘‘that members of the committee procured the appoint- 
ment of their relatives on the works.’’* The Council has steadily 
set its face against individual councillors, even reeommending men 
foremployment. The rates of wages, hours of labour, and other 
conditions of employment are absolutely fixed by the Council 
itself, as precisely those, neither more nor less, formally agreed 
to by the London Masters Builders’ Association and the London 
Building Trades Federation and adopted by nearly every respect- 
able builder in London. 


OPPOSITION OF THE ‘‘ MODERATES.’’ 


For two years after its formation the ‘‘ Moderates’’ on the 
Council refused to serve on the Works Committee atall. Despite 
the powerful lesson taught by the York Road Sewer they refused 
to assist the London ratepayer to rid himself of that ‘‘ old man of 
the sea,’’ the contractor, who had been riding him so many years. 
Many of them were doubtless convinced that the Department 
would be a financial failure ; some of them were anxious to be- 
friend their natural ally, the rich builder; all of them were 
hostile to a collectivist experiment which might prove a strong 
argument in favour of the community organizing other of its ser- 
vice for itself. After the election of 1895, however, when they 
won half the seats on the Council, they claimed half the seats on 
the Works Committee, which accordingly from March, 1895, to 
July, 1897, consisted of exactly equal numbers of ‘‘ Progressives ”’ 


* Minority Report of Committee of Inquiry, 1896. 
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and ‘‘ Moderates.’’ The avowed intention of the Moderates was 
to wreck the Department and to return to the bad old ways. To 
soften the hearts of the employers they were prepared to repeal 
the ‘‘ Magna Charta of Labour”’ and run all the risks of getting 
scamped, incompetent work. 


** SCANDALS.”’ 


In 1896 they obtained a useful weapon through certain foolish 
irregularities committed by the manager and some of his subor- 
dinates. In the statistical returns by which the department is 
judged, the actual cost of each job is always compared with the 
prior estimate of the architect or engineer. As it is less or more, 
a ‘“‘gain’’ or ‘‘loss’’ is declared. Now, every practical man 
knows that it is impossible to estimate exactly beforehand how 
much a sewer, a bridge, a building or a road will cost. The 
manager found that on some jobs he made a “loss”’ and on 
others a ‘“‘gain’’ ; that every ‘‘loss’’ was loudly bewailed by 
the Moderates, who assumed the accuracy of the prior estimate 
on these occasions, while they attributed the compensating 
‘*gains’’ to the faultiness of the calculations rather than the 
efficiency of the Department. Very culpably, therefore, a system 
was adopted by transferring amounts from one job to another, 
that they might all come out near the original estimate. The 
controller discovered these transfers in the course of the elaborate 
system of checking the accounts, and soon*the whole ‘‘ Moderate”’ 
press was in full cry, and the walls of London placarded with 
flaming posters about “ scandals’’ and ‘‘corruption.’’ A howl 
went up for the abolition of the Department, and the contractors’ 
friends chatted with joy. But their glee was premature. With 
absolute unanimity the Council ordered a searching inquiry to be 
held into the whole business. A special Committee with the 
Chairman of the Council at its head, and with the best expert 
assistance obtainable, probed the whole matter to the bottom 
and issued an exhaustive report. But they found out 
absolutely nothing in the way of defalcation and embezzlement. 
No person had pocketed a single halfpenny of the Council’s 
money. No member of the Council had connived in any way at 
the irregularities. Nothing had occurred beyond the silly and 
blameworthy tricks of bookkeeping which the controller had dis- 
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covered. Every member of the Committee, Moderates as well 
as Progressives, recommended that the Works Department 
should be continued, and that the Council should go on doing 
part of its work without a contractor. They were equally unani- 
mous in believing that the Council’s organization for this purpose 
should be improved. After long debate on the report it was 
finally resolved that the department should be supervised by the 
finance committee, the new manager having greater power and re- 
sponsibility than his predecessor.* Six officials who had been 
concerned in the improper transactions had been summarily dis- 
missed, though no suspicion of peculation or pecuniary dishonesty 
of any kind attaches to them. In fact, a leading member of the 
Moderate party, after voting for the dismissal of the Council’s 
manager, promptly engaged him in his own works in a similar 
capacity. 
EFFORTS TO WRECK THE DEPARTMENT. 


But the wrecking policy was not yet crushed. Having 
failed to take the position by assault, the enemy now tried to 
capture it by starvation. Since the fixed charges of the Depart- 
ment were necessarily heavy, as the machinery and plant, steam 
saw mills and joinery shops; staff of clerks and managers must 
always be kept going, there was a sure way to make it show a 
deficit, viz., to ‘‘starve’’ it, by not giving it normal share of the 
Council’s work. During the whole of 1897 this crafty plan was 
pursued, and the number of men employed by the department 
sank from 2,000 to 1,150. 

The result was as expected. The Finance Committee was con- 
strained to report that the amount of building work entrusted to 
the Works Department had fallen to less than one-third of the 
normal work for which the buildings, plant and establishment 
were designed. The percentage added to the cost of each work 
to cover these general charges, had accordingly to be largely in- 
creased. 


THE EXPERIMENT APPROVED. 


Then came the election of March, 1898, when the people of 
London were asked to choose between public-spirited devotion on 
the one side and the friendliness to monopolies and contractors 








* Minutes, 2d February, 1897, p. 79. 
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on the other. The Progressives greatly feared for the result. By 
skilful maneuvering their opponents had changed the polling day 
from Saturday, the workman’s half holiday, to Thursday, the 
shopkeepers’ early day. For some months the Works Depart- 
ment had been so crippled and harrassed that the jobs executed 
had shown a “‘loss”’ of eleven per cent. London is so big and 
apathetic that explanations which do not lie on the surface can- 
not readily reach its comprehension. Tram and water companies, 
gas monopolists, financiers and contractors, all who had anything 
to gain by the exploitation of the body corporate were anxious, 
alert and vigorous. A hard fight was waged, and gradually the 
true state of the case was driven home to the electors. The re- 
sult was magnificent. All the fears of the timid were belied. 
The poorer quarters recognized their friends and came out to help 
them. Seventy Progressives against forty-eight Moderates were 
elected. When the new Aldermen were chosen and the Council 
completed, the Progressives had a working majority of twenty- 
seven and the Works Department was saved. 
FINANCIAL SUCCESS. 

Since March there has been no fear for complete success. With 
fair play the policy of direct employment always justifies itself. 
Even before March, the financial result was entirely satisfactory 
under the new management. Only while the investigations into 
the ‘‘scandals’’ were proceeding, and half the Committee of 
Management were straining every muscle to destroy the efficiency 
of the undertaking, was a loss incurred all round. That was the 
latest period for which returns were complete at the time of the 
election. But on June 28, 1898. the Finance Committee pre- 
sented a report shewing the results of the working for the half 
year ending March last. The return shewed that of the three 
completed works commenced under the late management, there 
was a saving on the estimate of £162 5s. 9d. on two of the works, 
and a loss of £718 2s. 2d. on the other job. Of the eight com- 
pleted works commenced under the new management, all had 
been carried out within the estimate, and a total saving of £5174 
17s. 11d. was shown. Jobbing works carried out during the half 
year also showed a saving of £2033 4s. 2d. The whole showed 
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that there had been a gain of 17 per cent. to the public on the 
half year’s working.* 

But that is not all. Every person who has built a house 
knows with painful clearness that the final cost is generally in 
grievous excess of the original estimate. ‘‘Extras’’ mount up 
with astonishing agility. Rarely in private life can the customer 
keep the cost near the architect's first seductive figures, and 
never have I heard of an instance in which that gentleman had 
reckoned higher than the builder’s final charges. That the 
Works Department should succeed, therefore, in doing the work 
for seventeen per cent. less than the reckoning of a notoriously 
hostile architect is abundant proof of its economy financially. 


THE GAIN IN QUALITY. 


But the total gain is greater still. Even its worst enemies are 
compelled to admit that the building done by the County Council 
for itself could not possibly be surpassed. Under the contractor, 
scamping and jerry work are always present. It costs nearly as 
much to supervise him as to supervise the work direct. His 
profits depend partly upon getting inferior material and hurried 
workmanship passed by the Clerk of Works. Thousands of 
pounds have been spent by the London School Board in rectify- 
ing blunders and dishonest work done by its early contractors. 
Buta public works department is under no such temptation. 
Material and workmanship under it are both of the best. Some 
Progressives are of opinion that the quality of the work in Lon- 
don is Quixotic in its beauty and thoronghness. Workmen’s 
dwellings, for instance, have been put up which will endure at 
least one hundred and fifty years and probably two hundred 
years. Long before that time, at the present rate of progress, a 
new method of scattering the population over wide areas will be 
adopted, and workmen will rightly refuse to live in tenement 
houses near the centre of the city, no matter how well they are 
built nor how good the sanitation. But the gain on fire stations, 
sewers, asylums and parks within the next fifty years cannot fail 
tobe large. Of reconstruction there will be none and of repairs 
very few. Time will more and more testify tothe economy of 
good quality. 

* Minutes of Council for June 28th, 1898. 
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All this is accomplished without nibbling at wages or over- 
driving the workmen. At first there was inevitably a little trou- 
ble with some artisans who thought the Council’s service was to 
be a dreamland of rest. But the whole Council, with the ener- 
getic assistance of the labour members, quickly dispelled that 
illusion. To unskilled labourers, a minimum wage is paid which 
is slightly higher than the market rate; to skilled artisans the 
Trade Union rate is given and the Trade Union conditions are ob- 
served. From all is expected as hearty and efficient service as a 
private employer would demand. On dangerous work, such as 
the boring of the Blackwall Tunnel, the Council takes expensive 
precautions for the saving of life and limb and awards accident 
allowances beyond the custom even of good employers. Its per- 
manent officials are well paid and have liberal holidays. Work- 
men, foremen, managers, councillors, and ratepayers—all have 
reason to be satisfied with the undertaking. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF OTHER CITIES. 


The experience of London agrees with the experience of other 


English towns. 
Birmingham. 

It is usually assumed by the Council’s critics that its policy of 
eliminating the contractor is an unparalleled innovation, unknown 
outside London. A little knowledge of the action of local govern- 
ing bodies elsewhere would prevent this mistake. Birmingham, 
dominated by the strictest sect of the Individualists, has muni- 
cipalized its water and its gas, which are in London still left to 
private enterprise. What is not so well known is that the Town 
Council dispenses with the contractor whenever it can, each com- 
mittee getting much of its own work done by its own directly- 
employed staff. The Public Works Committee, which looks after 
the thoroughfares, and the Health Committee, which is respon- 
sible for sanitation, have not only entirely eliminated the con- 
tractor from the cleaning and repairing of the streets and the 
removal of refuse, but even from the laying down of granite 
paving and flagging, once a most profitable item of his business. 
The Gas Committee is not content with employing hundreds of 
men to make gas, but also keeps its own staff of carpenters, brick- 
layers, blacksmiths, tinmen, painters, fitters, etc., to execute its 
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numerous works. The Improvements Committee, like the Estates 
Committee, has its own carpenters, fitters, bricklayers, paper- 
hangers, plasterers and zincworkers,* whilst the Water Committee, 
besides a regular staff of mechanics of all kinds, is now actually 
engaged in constructing several huge dams and reservoirs near 
Rhayader, two tunnels and various water towers and syphons, 
together with workmen’s dwellings to accommodate a thousand 
people, stables, stores, workshops, a public hall and recreation 
room, a school, two hospitals and a public house—all without the 
intervention of a contractor. The construction of all the build- 
ings on the works is being carried out by the workmen of the 
Corporation, under the superintendence of the resident engineer 
und his assistant. The timber and other material is being pur- 
chased by tender. ‘‘ This method,’’ reports the Water Committee, 
“of using material supplied by contract, and constructing by the 
direct employees of the Corporation, the Committee consider, 
under the circumstances of the case, to be the most economical, 
as well as calculated to secure the best results.’ But this is not 
all. The Water Committee, finding that the village would have 


beer, has decided also in this matter to dispense with any entre- 
preneur, and has ‘resolved that a canteen shall be established 
in the village,”’ out of the capital of the Birmingham citizens, 


and ‘‘ that the person managing it shall have no interest whatever 
in the quantity suld.’’+ 


Liverpool. 

And if we turn to Liverpool we learn that ‘‘ almost all the city 
engineer’s work is done by men directly employed by the Corpora- 
tion. * * * The construction of sewers is now done entirely 
by the Corporation themselves. * * * They had such a cruel 
experience of doing the work of sewering by contractors that they 
have given it up.’’{ It appears that in the old days, when the 
contractors agreed and charged for two courses of brickwork, no 
amount of inspection sufficed to prevent them putting in one 
only. ‘* What happened was this : that whenever the Inspector 





* Return of Hours of Labor, Wages, &c. (Appendix to Birmingham General Pur- 
poses Committee’s Report, July 25th, 1893.) See Appendix II, p. 18. 

+ Report of the Birmingham Water Committee, presented Feb. 6th, 1894. 

¢ Evidence of the Deputy Town Clerk of Liverpool before the Unification of Lon- 
don Commission, p. 328 of c. 7493-1. 
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came round, or the Clerk of Works, to watch the contractors, 
they found the two rings of brickwork going on very well ; as 
soon as the Inspector went away * * * the second ring of 
brickwork was left out * * * and so the sewer got weak. * 
* You could trace the visits of the Inspector by the double 
rings ’’ which were found here and there at intervals when the 
sewers were subsequently uncovered for repairs.* 


Manchester. 


This evidence from Liverpool is especially interesting in con- 
nection with what has recently been discovered at Manchester. 
The Auditor’s report, published in 1896, exposes a precisely simi- 
lar fraud in connection with the thirty-five miles of new sewers 
now under construction. This work was let to thirty-four 
different contractors, who had already received over £600,000 for 
their work. The new city surveyor, finding that the work had 
been scamped, had “ street after street taken up at great expense, 
and such an exposure was made of fraud and deceit as I,’’ writes 
the auditor, ‘‘ have never before seen. The men who built these 
sewers ina tunnel never dreamed that their rascality would be 
discovered.’’ The chief method adopted, was, as at Liverpool, 
leaving out one ring of brickwork, except when the Corporation 
Inspector was signalled as being about to descend the shaft. 
Then the workmen hastily put on a second row of bricks 
at that spot. The frequency of the Inspector’s visits to each bit 
of work were found marked by this extra ring of bricks, here and 
there, instead of along the whole length of the sewer.t+ 

Nor are these Councils in any way exceptional in their steady 
progress towards the elimination of the contractor. In the early 
days of municipal activity practically everything was let out toa 
contractor. Nowadays every large municipality, even if it does 
not possess any separate Works Department, has a staff of me- 
chanics an‘ artisans in regular municipal employment, and every 
day executes many important works and services by its own 
workmen, which were formerly let by tender to the lowest 
bidder. 

Nor is it in municipal boroughs alone that we see the change 





* Evidence of the Deputy Town Clerk of Liverpool, etc., p. 328. 
+ Report of the Citizens’ Auditor of the City of Manchester for 1895. 
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in policy. Nothing was more common a few years ago than for 
highway authorities to get their roads kept in order by con- 
tractors. An interesting return obtained in 1892 by the County 
Surveyors’ Society shows that this practice has been almost en- 
tirely abandoned in favor of direct employment of labor by the 
county surveyor. Only in one or two counties out of thirty-five 
furnishing particulars does the old custom linger. The county 
surveyor for Gloucestershire indignantly denied an allegation 
that he favored the contract system. ‘‘ It does not commend it- 
self to me in any way,’’ he writes, ‘‘ and encourages a low form 
of sweating. My own experience of road-contracting is that it 
does very well for five years, then the roads go to pieces, and you 
have to spend all your previous savings to put them to rights.’’* 

When we thus find even the County Councils in rural districts 
giving up the contractor, it ceases to be surprising that the Town 
Council of Manchester, in the city of Cobden and Bright, now 
manufactures its own bass-brooms, or even that the ultra-con- 
servative Commissioners of Sewers of the City of London actually 
set the County Council an example by manufacturing their own 
carts. + The superiority of direct municipal employment, under 
salaried supervision, to the system of letting out works to con- 
tractors has, in fact, been slowly borne in on the best municipal 
authorities all over the country by their own administrative ex- 
perience, quite irrespective of social or political theories.t 

So complete is the confidence of the existing London County 
Council in the competence of its Works Department that there is a 
danger of overloading it with contracts. On July 19th, 1898, the 
Asylum’s Committee reported that, having decided in January 
last to build Horton Asylum without the intervention of a con- 
tractor, the Works Department manager estimated the cost of the 
work at £284,445. The architect’s cube estimate, however, was 
£281,400, and the quantity surveyor’s bills were fixed at £274,475. 
The Finance Committee not being favorable to the execution of 

* Particulars of Management of Main Roads in England and Wales, a report com- 
piled for the County Surveyors’ Society, by Mr. Heslop, County Surveyor for Norfolk. 
See Builder, March 19th and 26th, 1892. 

¢ Statement of the Commissioners of Sewers, presented to the Royal Commission 
on London Unification. 


{ For further discussion of ‘‘ The Economies of Direct Employment ” see Fabian 
Tract No. 84. Fabian Society, 276 Strand, London, W. C. 
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the work by the Department under the circumstances, tenders 
were obtained by advertisement. The lowest tender was £296,575, 
As this was considerably in excess of the price named by the 
Works manager, the committee recommended and the Council 
agreed that the works should be carried out by the Works De. 
partment. 

At the same meeting, the Bridges Committee reported that the 
lowest tender for constructing a tunnel for foot passengers under 
the Thames was £36,000 above the engineer’s estimate ; but they 
thought that the work was of such a character that the Works’ 
Department should not be asked to execute it. The Council re- 
fused their report and the final decision was deferred. 

The following week (July 26th) it was resolved that the de 
partment should construct a new sewer at a cost of £123,800, and 
build additional offices estimated at £25,000. 

When the Moderates formed half the Council they tried to 
kill the department by starvation; now that the Progressives 
have a strong majority they are in danger of killing it by over- 
feeding. Their child is so vigorous and grows so fast, that it will 
be the pride of their hearts, unless, like foolish parents, they allow 
it to ruin its health by gluttonous eating. 
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LOCAL OPTION IN TAXATION. 


By LEONARD TUTTLE. 





The greatest power for either good or ill that has ever been 
wielded by conqueror or oppressor, is the power of taxation. 
Nations and peoples conquered in battle have been bled by the 
victors. Spain has drained her colonies so mercilessly as to cause 
almost continuous revolts, and is now about to lose forever her 
choicest domains because of unjust taxation. The founders of 
our great republic threw the taxed tea into Boston harbor and a 
revolution was begun. Italy has recently experienced severe in- 
ternal troubles through the rebellion of her people against the 
tax levied on food. In all countries great injustice is caused by 
wrong methods of taxution ; in some it is so grave that outbreaks 
are only prevented by armed force. 

In the United States where universal suffrage prevails, one 
would suppose that systems of taxation that favor the rich and 
crush the poor would not long be tolerated, but with the general 
disinclination to study political or economic reforms of any kind, 
universal suffrage brings with it the penalty of almost universal 
ignorance. 

To the municipal tax-payer the problem of taxation is one of 
supreme importance, and will continue to grow in magnitude as 
long as municipal expenditures continue to increase and munici- 
pal functions to multiply. National, state and county taxes are 
relatively of small importance when contrasted with the amounts 
annually raised by our large cities. In Boston the total tax rate 
in 1894 for city, county and state was 12.80, of which 1.56 was for 
county and state purposes, 11.24 being for municipal purposes. 
And the year 1894 was not exceptional in this respect. In most 
of the large cities, the actwal tax rate is equal to about 1 per cent. 
of the real value of the property assessed. Consequently at 
least one-fifth of the income of all property goes to defray the 
expenses of government. With such a high rate, it is absolutely 
necessary, in order to preserve any appearance of justice, that a 
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proper system of taxation be established ; otherwise this rate 
almost deprives one of his property, provided he is not suffi- 
ciently unscrupulous to take advantage of illegal and unjust 
methods of avoiding the payment of taxes. 

This subject is of particular interest and importance to every- 
one favoring the increase of municipal functions, for with in- 
creased municipal expenditure larger amounts must be raised by 
taxation, and the larger the tax rate the greater becomes the in- 
justice done by unjust and improper systems of taxation. 

Strangely enough, outside of a limited circle, the question of 
tax reform is less discussed than almost any other public ques- 
tion, though it is by far the most far-reaching, and though the 
need of tax reform is far more pressing than any other economic 
change. Too many look upon tax questions as matters of mere 
fiscal concern, as efforts on the part of some to shoulder off their 
tax burdens on others. The effects of taxation are rarely traced. 
The hard thinking involved is usually unpleasant. But when the 
people come to realize that taxes, as now levied, tend to discour- 
age enterprise and production, and on the other hand that they 
could be levied so as to stimulate production and the employment 
of labor, tax reform will be quick and certain. 


THE INJUSTICE OF PRESENT CONDITIONS. 


Whether our present general property tax be considered from 
the point of view of ‘‘ability to pay’”’ or the ‘‘ benefit theory,” 
the same conclusion 1s reached, viz., that it deserves recon- 
struction or annihilation. Two simple instances will suffice. 
A professional man may earn at his practice $10,000 a year and 
own no real estate or taxable personal property, except perhaps 
household furniture that might be assessed for $1,000. On the 
other hand, the storekeeper who owns the house and lot on 
which his store is situated, worth say $5,000, and a stock of goods 
worth $5,000 more, pays taxes on $10,000. The storekeeper’s in- 
come is only $2,000 a year, thus his ability to pay is only one- 
fifth as great as that of the professional man, but under the pres- 
ent tax laws he must pay ten times as much in taxes. But if one 
adopts the benefit theory a similar conclusion is reached, for the 
man with the large family receives more benefit from the govern- 
ment than his neighbor who may own thousands of dollars of 
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property, but who frequently does not take advantage of the 
services Offered by the government, and for which he pays, as 
does his neighbor who spends his income from year to year. 

Prof. Edwin R. A. Seligman, a prominent exponent of the 
ability-to-pay theory, is particularly severe in his condemnation 
of the general property tax. Upon page 62 of ‘‘ Essays in Taxa- 
tion’? he says: ‘‘ Practically, the general property tax, as actu- 
ally administered to-day, is beyond all peradventure the worst 
tax known in the civilized world. * * * It putsa premium 
on dishonesty and debauches the public conscience. It reduces 
deception to a system and makesa science of knavery. It presses 
hardest on those least able to pay. 1t imposes taxation on one 
man and grants entire immunity to the next. In short the gen- 
eral property tax is so flagrantly inequitable that its retention 
can be explained only through ignorance or inertia. It is the 
cause of such crying injustice that its abolition must become the 
battle cry of every statesman and reformer.”’ 

The Hon. James A. Roberts, Comptroller of the State of New 
York, says: ‘‘ National experience and economic science alike 
condemn it. Why should this country longer continue the un- 
just and senseless effort? It is unjust as between individuals and 
as between localities, and it has long ceased to be of importance 
in raising revenue. Everybody possessed of intangible personality 
knows that it is by law taxable, and yet without hesitation, and 
apparently without scruple, the law is ignored. The open and 
constant evasion of the law weakens respect for all law, as well as 
the moral fiber of the community.”’ 

In every state in the Union, tax commissioners have denounced 
the general property tax almost as violently as the New York 
state assessors in their report of 187, page 7, where they say, 
“The general property tax is a reproach to the state, an outrage 
upon the people, a disgrace to the civilization of the nineteenth 
century, and worthy only of an age of mental and moral degreda- 
tion, when the only equal rights were those of the equal robber.” 

The personal property tax is even more unjust and corrupting 
than the general property tax. Only a small portion of the per- 
sonal property in existence ever reaches the assessor’s books. For 
instance, in Chicago in 1895, the amount of personal property 
assessed was only about one sixth of the entire assessed valuation. 
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The ratio is about the same in New York city. Although real 
property is frequently assessed at much less than its value, a still 
larger portion of personal property is never assessed at all. If 
there were the same undervaluation of personal as of real prop- 
erty, there would not be much cause for complaint, but the 
owner of personal property bears a much smaller portion of the 
expense of government than does his neighbor, although both 
own actually the same amount of property. 


HOW RURAL DISTRICTS ARE NOW DISCRIMINATED AGAINST. 


Not only does a large portion of personal property escape tax- 
ation, but there is great inequality between urban and rural con- 
ditions. In the country districts, owing to the familiarity of 
everyone with his neighbors’ affairs, and the more rapid circula- 
tion of private matters, there is not the same opportunity for con- 
cealment, nor the same chance that a misstatement will go 
uncorrected. The following tables fully illustrate this point: 


New JERSEY. 
Per cent. of Per- 




















City Counties. Real Estate. Personal. sonal to Tetal. 
I Le Pe Te re ee ee $34,978,226 $2,960,763 7.9 
nai a Gli i: Scene aaa S 135,386,022 11,921,881 8.1 
oo. ol beeaiaw yew eek $170,364,248 $14,882 644 8.0 
‘ on a Per cent. of Per- 
Rural Counties, Real Estate. Personal. cnuah ta Gene. 
ne dae aaa a $16,095.819 $9,646,673 87.5 
cid cunsitibiunsnankinets 12,024,817 6,082,623 83.6 
| ESSE a Eee epee rs, © $28,120,636 $15,729,296 35.9 
OHIO. 
Name. Real Estate. Personalty. Per cent. of Per- 
sonal to Total. 
Four City Counties. .............. $413,915,760 $119 268,190 223 
Remainder of State.............. $813,072,906  $394,771,581 323 
MISSOURI. 
Name. Real Estate. Money, Notes and Bonds. 
NS Fh Ne a ick Sc eeneb as $289.844,800 $5 685,290 
Remainder of State............... $440,057,918 $66,787,076 


Farmers and people living in rural districts read of the vast 
stocks of wealth piled up in the great cities and of the luxuries 
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and extravagancies of the rich, and are impressed with the idea 
that they—the farmers—are the principal owners of real estate, 
and that city wealth is mainly in personal property. Everyone 
who is acquainted with the value of city property and of farm 
property knows how misleading that idea is. One house in New 
York city is liable to be worth as much as a thousand farms, and 
even cities like Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse or Albany have 
houses and lots each of them worth a hundred farms. The 
average hundred-acre farm in New York state is probably worth 
about $3,000, which is just about the value of a very modest 
house and lot in the outskirts of a small city or village. 

The real estate assessment of Greater New York, including the 
four counties of New York, Kings, Queens and Richmond, for 
1897, was $2,487,685,018. For all the other counties of the state 
combined, the assessment was $1,862,197,070, which shows that 
New York city real estate is much more valuable than real estate 
in the remaining fifty-six counties. 

The value of real estate in the city of Buffalo is greater than 
that of the following ten counties combined ; Chautauqua, Catta- 
raugus, Allegany, Steuben, Yates, Livingston, Wyoming, Gen- 
esee, Orleans and Niagara. The State Tax Report of 1897 shows 
the real estate assessment for Buffalo to be $230,534,592, while 
the combined real estate assessment of the ten counties named is 
$224,966, 361. 

Figures like these should convince the farmers that they are 
not as large owners of real estate as they sometimes imagine them- 
selves to be, and that the personal property tax injures them 
more than it does their city neighbors. 

The more persistent the local assessors become the greater be- 
comes the inequality between city and country districts and 
between individuals living in the same locality. In New York 
state little or no attempt has been made until within the last year 
to enforce the law to any great extent, which partially accounts 
for the indifference of those who are direct payers. Recently, 
however, the State Tax Board has been goading the local assessors 
to a better performance of their duty under threats of indictment 
and imprisonment, with the result that a larger percentage of 
personal property is now finding its way to the tax list, but 
principally in rural communities, as the following table shows : 
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Assessed Valuation 


Counties. of Personal Prop- Increase Over 

erty, 1897. Valution of 1996. 
EE ni iedhiina nats weleneen’ ade. wels $12,437,785 $4,440,155 
eat ie it tk diy senna inde sale omiee 33,668,721 6, 152,085 
a a i 7,783,254 504.689 
ERE i I ery ee 381,449,065 6,473,303 
ES ie ne ee ee 14,068,276 10,012,219 
i cal whic caben teven chee 16,572, 695 10,215,834 
CUM Dtaiiels tnisdipins anion . 19,162,997 3,721,313 
EE a ae a .... 4,836,643 1,864,193 
ele a ds 8,449,758 1,038,385 


The Ohio State Tax Commission appointed by Gov. McKinley 
in 1893, by authority of a joint resolution of the general assembly, 
reported that ‘‘ While in the country counties * * * taxa. 
tion of intangible property is perhaps feasible, it is in city coun- 
ties an utter failure. Itis confidently believed that no apprecia- 
ble part of the intangible property existing in the city counties 
is reached by our method of taxation. It is country counties 
which pay the taxes upon personal property. The system as it is 
actually administered results in debauching the moral sense. It 
is a school of perjury. It sends large amounts of property into 
hiding. It draws capital in large quantities from the state.” 





INJUSTICE INVOLVED IN TAXATION OF PERSONALTY. 


The personal property tax is further unjust because it is 
almost impossible to levy it without double taxation. An owner 
of real estate who borrows money on mortgage not only pays the 
taxes levied on his real estate, but he must also pay the tax on 
the mortgage, which is a double tax. Taxes on corporation bonds 
would compel corporations to pay higher rates of interest on their 
bond issue so that the tax would fall on the corporations, al- 
though the corporate property against which the bonds are issued 
is also taxed. Manufactured goods in going from the mill to the 
consumer often go through the hands of three or four traders in 
the course of a month and are liable to be taxed in the possession 
of each one. 

The incidence of taxation is the most difficult portion of the 
study of finance, but a few facts may be stated which show the 
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further injustice of the personal property tax. Farmers in every 
state are the ones who have made the tax laws, and attempts at 
tax reform are nearly always opposed by them, althongh nothing 
is clearer than the fact that the abolition of personal property 
taxation would benefit them more than any other class. Not 
only does the personal property tax compel farmers to pay more 
than their right proportion of taxes, but anextra burden is added 
in the shape of the increased interest they must pay on their 
mortgages. Although mortgages in New York state are taxable 
by law, very few of them are found on the tax list, either through 
the failure of the assessor to perform his sworn duty, or through 
their transfer to some non-resident, or the assumption of a debt 
to offset the amount of the mortgage. But although few of them 
are actually taxed, the fact that they are taxable by law and that 
there is considerable risk of being taxed, is made a pretext for 
money lenders to charge the full legal rate of six per cent. inter- 
est. The farmer is not only anxious that the mortgage should be 
taxed in the hands of the mortgagee, but he also believes that the 
money should be taxed in his own hands; a total tax of three or 
four per cent., while at the same time he clamors loudly for the 
government to issue money in such enormous quantities as to re- 
duce the rate of interest to two per cent. 

Taxes on banking capital and on bonds are ultimately shifted 
to the borrower just as taxes on mortgages or any other kind of 
securities are shifted. But the evil does not stop there. Such 
taxes increase the rate of interest at which money can be bor- 
rowed, which in turn, tends to stop the employment of capital in 
productive enterprises. If money can be had at 4%, it is more 
likely that more of it will be used than if 6% must be paid. If, 
then, an increased rate of interest arrests development and pro- 
duction, it follows that less labor will be employed, it means less 
consumption, which in turn means less production and so on until 
we have the social phenomena with which we are all familiar— 
business stagnation and millions of idle men. 

Taxes levied on goods have a like effect. The taxes are 
shifted and appear in the selling price and must, therefore, be 
paid by the consumer. The price of articles is, therefore, en- 
hanced which makes living dearer and thus lessons the volume of 
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goods consumed. This lessening of consumption in turn lessens 
production and causes general business stagnation. 

The clumsiness, inaccuracy and injustice of the system as ac- 
tually administered, produces the greatest amount of dishonesty 
and corruption. One manufacturer pays taxes on $100,000 per- 
sonal property ; the one next door, with a like amount of per- 
sonalty, entirely escapes by offsetting a fictitious debt or denying 
that he possesses such property. Scrupulously honest people 
bear the burden, while the unscrupulous and dishonest go free. 
The knowledge that assessors practice unjust discrimination in 
real estate assessments, justifies, in the minds of personal prop- 
erty owners, evasion in the payment of their taxes. A _ partial 
evasion and the ease with which it can be accomplished suggests 
still further evasion. The act of evasion is learned and the pay- 
ment of a tax in most cases is a voluntary contribution. The 
West Virginia Tax Commissioners, in their report for 1884, say: 
“* At present all the taxes from invisible property come from a few 
conspicuously conscientious citizens, from widows, executors and 
from guardians of the insane and infants ; in fact, it is a com- 
paratively rare thing to find a shrewd trader who ‘gives in’ any 
considerable amount of notes, stocks or money. The truth is, 
things have come to such a condition in West Virginia that as re- 
gards paying taxes on this class of property, it is almost as volun- 
tary and is considered pretty much in the same light as donations 
to the neighborhood church or Sunday school.”’ 

The Report of the Commissioners of Taxes and Assessments 
for the city of New York, 1872, page 9, says: ‘‘ Official documents 
tell us that instead of being a tax upon personal property, it has 
in effect become a tax upon ignorance and dishonesty. That is to 
say, its imposition is restricted to those who are not informed of 
the means of evasion, or knowing the means, are restricted by a 
mere nice sense of honor from resorting to them.’”’ The New 
York State Board of Tax Commissioners in their report for 1897 
speak despondently of the failure of the personal property tax in 
New York state. On page 6 they say: ‘‘It is a melancholy re- 
flection that in this Christian age, neither the memory of early 
moral training nor present religious profession, hopes or fears for 
the hereafter, the penalties of the law, nor any other possible 
considerations are sufficient to restrain the average possessor of 
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personal property from forcing other men to pay the taxes for 
which he is justly liable by methods unquestionably immoral, if 
not absolutely criminal.” 

Even if people were honest enough not to hide their goods or 
seek safety in any of the subterfuges now employed, the question 
arises : How are assessors to fairly value goods? They are not as 
a rule vastly superior to other men in intelligence and cannot be 
supposed to know even approximately the value of all kinds of 
wares. What assessor could tell the value of goods in a dry 
goods store, or in a drug store, or in a manufacturing concern ? 
Must not their appraisement be, in the majority of cases, the 
merest guess, and must they not rely on the statement of the 
proprietors of such places? When assessments are made in such 
a slipshod way, how can anything like justice be assured ? 

The practical result of all this inequality between city and 
country, between different trades and professions and between 
different localities, the frequency of double taxation and the 
shifting of tax burdens is the greatest injustice imaginable. Al- 
though the greatest amount of personal dishonesty and corruption 
exists, the great injustice of the tax—the almost unbearable 
burden which would rest upon the man who honestly gave in all 
the personal property he possessed—is an extenuating circum- 
stance and must be taken into account before we condemn those 
who refuse to live up to the letter of the law by withholding a 
correct statement of property. 

Many people justify the taxation of personal property on the 
ground that it receives benefits from city government in the form 
of police and fire protection and ought to pay for such benefits. 
But they forget that practical experience is a more important 
factor than mere theory, and that if a system irretrievably fails in 
practical operation, it must be condemned no matter how com- 
plete its theoretical justification. 


OUR CITIES VITALLY INTERESTED. 


To the municipal voter there are not only the arguments 
previously stated, namely, the prevention of double taxation, the 
inequality between different trades and professions, and above all 
between different persons, but there is another argument of con- 
siderable importance. The fact that exemption from taxation 
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attracts manufacturing and business generally, would be a power- 
ful incentive to cities desiring an increase of wealth and popula- 
tion to exempt personal property from taxation. Philadelphia 
and Baltimore attribute their growth and prosperity in large 
measure to the freedom from taxation their industries enjoy. In 
1870 the Philadelphia Common Council requested its law commit- 
tee to prepare a bill, ‘ For the taxation of all personal property 
as now enforced in some of the states in the Union.’’ This com- 
mittee in February, 1871, submitted a report declining to report 
any such bill on the ground that after careful examination they 
were satisfied that it would ‘‘injure the business interests of the 
city and stop and retard the growth of our industrial establish- 
ments.’’ Discussing the effect of the proposed change on the 
real estate property in the city, the committee say: ‘‘ Will the 
owners of real estate be relieved of any of the weight of local tax- 
ation by imposing a part of the levy on the business of the city ? 
Capital, business and industrial establishments alone give value 
to city real estate. With it the real estate can be made to pro- 
duce revenue, maintain or increase in value; without it comes 


depreciation in value and want of occupation for large classes of 
people. If, therefore, a tax imposed on the business interests of 
the city would have unfavorable effect upon its growth and pros- 
perity, the transfer of a part of the tax levy to property in busi- 
ness would in effect be an injury to the owners of real estate. 


* * * We cannot afford to try the experiment of imposing a 


tax on our manufacturing interests.”’ 

The Baltimore Sun of December 2, 1896, says: ‘*The brief on 
behalf of the Merchants and Manufacturers Association declares 
that, the exemption of manufacturing plants has been one of 
the greatest sources of prosperity to Baltimore, and that the im- 
petus thus given to the establishment and extension of mannu- 
facturing industries in our city, has far exceeded in value the 
taxes which have been abated. In some lines Baltimore now 
ranks among the leading manufacturing centers of the country, 
and this is mainly the result of the growth in the last fifteen or 
sixteen years. Employment has been furnished to thousands of 
our citizens, and it would be difficult to estimate the addition 
either to the inhabitants or to the amount of taxable bases direct- 
ly due to the development of our manufactures.”’ 
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In Ohio vigorous attempts have been made to tax personal 
property, and the results there as elsewhere have proved failures. 
Rose-colored opinions were held in that state as to the beneficial 
results that would flow from a vigorous personal property tax law. 
The tax rates were to be cut in two and farmers and people in 
general pictured a modern Utopia asa result. But they were 
sadly disappointed. They learned the lesson anew that the taxa- 
tion of personal property cannot be made a success. Speaking of 
the results of the attempts to tax personal property under the 
Ohio listing and spy system, the Hon. E. A. Angell, late of Ohio 
State Tax Commission, says: ‘‘ The indirect results of the opera- 
tion of the law has been to drive away large masses of capital 
from the state. It is estimated that at least $200,000,000 has been 
lost to Cleveland alone, and as much more to Cincinnati. An- 
other well-established result has been the unparalleled deprecia- 
tion of Ohio real estate. Real estate in Cleveland is much lower 
than in any other city on the Great Lakes. The reason is obvious. 
Let one hundred men of large wealth be driven from a city 
and the possible buyers of high-priced real estate are limited in 
number. This depreciation has been most marked in high-class 
residence property. Twenty to twenty-five years ago land in the 
residence part of Euclid avenue had a ready sale at $400 to $500 
a foot front; it isnot worth half that sum to-day. The reason is 
an obvious one, when it is recalled that the people who formerly 
bought such property now live in Washington and New York. 

The Hon. Thomas L. Feitner, President of the Department of 
Taxes and Assessments of New York city, testified before the 
joint committee of the Senate and the Assembly in 1893, ‘‘ That 
the division should be made as between the local and State taxa- 
tion and each county left to raise its taxes either upon personal 
property or real or both as it may deem it necessary.”’ 


THE REFORM PROPOSED. 


Many proposed methods of tax reform have been advocated 
and every legislature has had before it many tax reform measures 
that vary from listing bills on the Ohio plan, to those advocating 
the abolition of personal property taxation. But all have 
met the same fate, and the discouragement has been so great that 
experienced business men have almost come to regard efforts at 
tax reform as hopeless. 
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In 1891, for the first time, a new proposition was made recog- 
nizing the wide difference of opinion between the cities and the 
country districts, and a bill was prepared by the Hon. Thomas G. 
Shearman, for the New York Tax Reform Association, providing 
for local option in taxation. The following is the text of the bill: 


An Act To REGULATE ASSESSMENTS AND TO PROVIDE FOR 
Homer RULE IN TAXATION. 


The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follows : 


Section 1. It shall be the duty of all assessors and officers 
performing the duties of assessors, in assessing real property of 
any kind, to assess the value of land separately from all build- 
ings, fences, structures, drains, crops, plants, trees and other 
improvements thereon, and to state in separate columns the 
assessed value of each piece of land and of the entire improve- 
ments thereon. 

Sxc. 2. The board of supervisors in each county may, in their 
discretion, direct that all direct taxes in such county (other than 
those which such county may be required to collect for state 
purposes, and other than city taxes, concerning which an express 
direction may have been given under the authority of Section 3 
of this act) shall be levied exclusively upon the assessed value of 
personal property alone, or upon the assessed value of real estate 
alone, including land and all improvements thereon, or upon the 
assessed value of land alone, exclusive of improvements and of 
personal property, or upon the assessed value of land, improve- 
ments and personal property, taken together. 

Src. 3. The common council in each incorporated city may, in 
their discretion, direct that all direct taxes in such city, collected 
exclusively for city purposes, shall be levied upon the assessed 
value of personal property alone, or upon the assessed value of 
real estate alone, including land and all improvements thereon, 
or upon the assessed value of land alone, exclusive of improve- 
ments and of personal property, or upon the assessed value of 
land, improvements and personal property, taken together. 

Sec. 4. Nothing contained in this act shal] be construed as 
diminishing the proportion of the state tax which any city or 
county may be required to pay into the state treasury under ex- 
isting laws or under any laws which may be hereafter enacted ; 
but in every city and county the value of all real and personal 
aaa bad shall be assessed and returned in the manner now or 
ereafter prescribed by law ; and every city and county in which 
any species of property may be exempted from taxation by vir- 
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- tue of the powers hereby conferred shall nevertheless pay the 
e same proportion of state tax which it would be liable to pay if 
no such exemption were made. 


z It will be seen that the bill gives the people of any city or 
county in the state wide latitude in the matter of local taxation 
for local purposes. Cities and counties desiring to make a change 
are permitted to do so, while those not wishing any change can 
continue their present system of taxation. So far as the latter 
class is concerned, the bill would simply be inoperative. Any 
change that cities and counties might make, however, would in 
no wise conflict with present or future methods of state taxation, 
and would not alter the present or future proportion of taxes 
that cities and counties pay to the state treasury. If any city or 
county decided under the bill to exempt from taxation for local 
purposes, any kind of property, either land, or improvements, or 
personalty, that particular kind of property would still have to 
be assessed and taxed for state purposes. There would be no 
conflict whatever between city, county and state authorities. 
Common councils of cities and boards of supervisors are given 
jurisdiction over cities and counties respectively, and their power 
extends no further. 

It is very difficult, indeed, to see what reasonable objection can 
be raised against this bill. Even the strongest advocate of the 
taxation of personal property cannot questionits fairness. If New 
York city should stop taxing personal property for city purposes, 
it cannot possibly create any injustice towards any other city or 
county, for personal property in New York city would still be as- 
sessed and taxed for state purposes. It might indeed be a positive 
gain for the other cities and counties of the state, if New York 
should cease deriving a part of its local revenue from personal 
property, for the likelihood is that more could be found if it was 
taxed for state purposes only. In Pennsylvania, intangible per- 
sonalty is taxed for state revenue only and is exempt from local 
taxation. The tax officials in that state find as much of this class 
of personal property as the assessors of New York state find of 
all kinds of personalty, although the value of Pennsylvania real 
estate is only about half that of New York state. The personal 
property tax in Philadelphia for state purposes amounts to 29 
per cent. of the whole taxable value of that city, a higher per- 
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centage than in any other large city in the United States. In 
New York city the assessed value of personal property is 17.6 per 
cent of the whole taxable value. The cause of the low assessment 
in New York is not hard to find. In New York, personal prop- 
erty has to bear taxes for city, county and state purposes, which 
means a high rate of taxation, averaging two per cent while Phil- 
adelphia personalty bears a state tax of three mills only. In 
Philadelphia the tax is so light as to lessen greatly the motive 
for concealment, and the state derives as a consequence a larger 
amount of reveuue from personal property. 

The abolition of the personal property tax, except for state 
purposes, would also have an effect upon the amount of dis- 
honesty and corruption which now exists, for there would be 
scarcely any temptation to conceal the amount of property held, 
owing to the extremely low rate of taxation. The saying that 
‘‘every man has his price’’ may not be true, but when the tax 
rate becomes very high the temptation to avoid it becomes greater, 
and a larger number of persons yield. Further, the injustice of 
the present system is so manifest that many do not consider it 
dishonest to fail to give in the amount of property held, owing to 
the fact that if they did so, the tax would almost amount to prac- 
tical confiscation. If the tax rate be lowered through any cause 
whatsoever, the injury done greatly decreases and the justification 
for concealment becomes slight, with the result that not only 
more personal property is assessed but illegal and dishonest prac- 
tices are greatly decreased. The effect of this upon practical 
politics cannot be overestimated, and it is probably of much more 
importance than the injustice wrought by the unequal valuation 
of property. 

Another result of such conditions would be the removal of the 
inequality which was found to exist between city and country. 
There still may be a great difference of opinion as to the advisa- 
bility of continuing the general property tax, but one cannot 
deny that by removing such inequality one of the objections of 
the present system would be obviated and that each person would 
more nearly bear his just proportion of the burden of the govern- 
ment than formerly. 

The question of abolishing the personal property tax is one 
finally to be decided (according to the law) by the locality. But 
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inasmuch as the American city is an authority of enumerated 
powers, it would be necessary to convince the state legislature 
that the proposed bill is advisable. Thus far, the chief difficulty 
seems to be to persuade the representatives from the country dis- 
tricts that the interests of his constituents would not be in- 
fringed. However, it has been shown above that instead of in- 
juring the country tax-payer, it would better his position, for 
the tax he now pays would be decreased owing to the increased 
amount of personal property assessed in the cities. From the 
point of view of the municipal voter the system would be an 
advantage, for if the personal property tax was working satis- 
factorily it could be continued ; but if the conditions were such 
as they are in most cities, namely, that the present system as 
actually administered is working untold injury and injustice and 
producing the greatest amount of dishonesty and corruption, 
thus undermining the very foundation of government, it could be 
abolished. 


PROGRESS VS. PROSPECTS. 


Any hope that we can reasonably have of tax reform in the 


near future lies in the Home Rule in Taxation Bill of the New 
York State Tax Reform Association. It has been before the 
public since 1891, and more or less agitation has been going on 
in its behalf ever since. In 1891 the bill was reported for con- 
sideration but was not voted upon at that session. In 1892 it was 
reported favorably and although it received a good vote it was 
defeated. It was reported again in 1893 and received a greatly 
increased vote, being supported by the speaker and leader of the 
Assembly. In 1894 it was defeated by only a few votes owing to 
the ignorance and timidity of some city members. In 1897 it was 
favorably reported but not voted on. 

This plan of tax reform has attracted wide attention and the 
example has been followed in many places. Prominent citizens 
of Boston and other cities have adopted this line of effort. It 
has been adopted in part in British Columbia and is being 
agitated with success in Australia. 

Circumstances just now seem particularly favorable for arous- 
ing public interest in this state to the desirability and impor- 
tance of divorcing local from state taxation—as provided for in the 
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bill. The State Tax Board has been urging local assessors every- 
where to live up to their sworn duty, and place all personal prop- 
erty on the tax rolls. That extra efforts have been made and 
have been to some degree successful has already been shown. As 
a result public interest has been aroused, and the discussion of 
tax questions has received greater attention. 

The authorities, political and official, of New York city, 
fully appreciate the desirability of the reform proposed ; while, 
in view of its certain advantage to the welfare of the city, the 
heaviest real estate owners there have long been ready to risk 
any additional taxation which might fall upon them. 

The Merchants’ Exchange of Buffalo, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Rochester and a number of Farmers’ Granges have 
recently passed resolutions endorsing the Home Rule in Taxation 
Bill. It has also been endorsed by all the labor organizations of 
the state. Branch Committees of the New York Association 
have been formed in Buffalo and Rochester, composed of a large 
number of leading men of both cities, and efforts are now being 
made to secure the endorsement of all the leading commercial 
bodies of the state. 
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A STATE MUNICIPAL BOARD. 


By Prorerssor J. W. JENKS. 


WHEN in 1896 the Commissions on Second and Third Class 
Cities in the State of New York proposed, among other things, a 
state board for the supervision of the cities of the second and 
third classes (those under 250,000 inhabitants), with power to 
prescribe their methods of keeping accounts, to investigate in de- 
tail the work of all city officials and contractors on public works, 
to make suggestions to cities and to the legislature, and to publish 
detailed reports, the suggestion impressed unfavorably most 
people who were not specialists in the science of government. 


OBJECTIONS TO STATE SUPERVISION. 
The objections chiefly offered were: (1) that such a measure 


would be in opposition to the generally accepted principle of 
Municipal Home Rule ; (2) that such a commission would be an 


unnecessary expense to the state for the benefit of the politicians. 

These feelings find emphatic statement in the following ex- 
tracts from letters written by mayors of cities in New York who 
wereasked for an expression of opinion on the merits and defects 
of the bill. It is well for the friends of the measure to see ex- 
actly the nature of this opposition. 


1. ‘The act * * * seems to me entirely un-American 
and not suited to this locality. Perhaps the lapse of a thousand 
or more years will cause this people to forget the Declaration of 
Independence, and then self-government will be a myth ; but, if I 
know anything of the sentiment of [the residents of this city], I 
think they intend to continue for the present to have something 
to say about the mode of governmentof their city. Please excuse 
my abruptness ; I simply have no sympathy with the attempt to 
foist a salaried commission upon this state with supervisory 
powers over the governments of cities of the second and third 
class.”’ 
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2. ‘* Each city should care for its own affairs. The people are 
responsible for the character of their officials. There is too great 
a tendency to multiply offices, and the commission would be filled 
by politicians as all other commissions are.”’ 

3. ‘*I believe each municipal family should control its own in- 
ternal affairs.”’ 


4. ‘*I believe wholly in home rule for cities ; do not believe in 
so much tampering with municipal affairs from the outside.”’ 

5. ‘* Regarding Assembly Bill No. 601 my opinion is, on the 
whole, unfavorable. The strong [!] points of the bill, in my judg. 

ent, are those providing a job at good pay for some one who is 
looking for the place. We [residents of this city] are hard- 
headed enough to think we can govern our city without the aid 
of commissions of any kind, and that our people are intelligent 
enough to look after their municipal officers quite as closely and 
efficiently as the proposed commission could possibly do. We 
also believe that we ought to have the right to frame and have 
passed our own local laws, as we are presumed to know what we 
need better than any outsider, no matter how intelligent he might 
be. In this city all the books and accounts and papers of every 
kind are open to the public, and they can be examined at any 
time by any citizen or committee of citizens if they deem it neces- 
sary, and no charges will attach thereto. The proposed commis- 
sion would be expensive and unnecessary. We have entirely too 
many commissions in this state now, and a number of them could 
be dispensed with to the everlasting benefit of the people. 

‘* As to the method of keeping books and accounts, we have 
methods which are quite comprehensive and satisfactory to us, 
and changes that would be recommended by a commission that 
would feel compelled to keep busy, might not be advantageous or 
convenient for us to adopt. Our charter provides all that the 
bill providing for a municipal board does in regard to summoning 
witnesses and compel their attendance before any committee of 
investigation. 

‘‘T can see nothing good in the bill, but on the contrary much 
that, while not positively bad, is entirely uncalled for and un- 
necessary, and if our legislators cannot find anything better to 
occupy their time than the pushing through such obnoxious 
bills they ought to go home.”’ 
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Other mayors gave a favorable opinion of the bill at once, as, 
for example, the following: ‘‘ The strong points of the bill, in 
my judgment, are the general supervision it exercises and its 
watchfulness of the administration of cities. An excellent bill.” 
Others, again, who were disposed to oppose the bill at first on the 
grounds given above, after consideration and noting its intended 
purpose expressed themselves in its favor. In fact, so far as the 
writer knows, every person who made a careful study of its pur- 
pose and methods withdrew his opposition. 

Some influential members of the legislature whose own opin- 
ions were in favor of the bill would not advocate its passage, be- 
cause, as they frankly said, the people of the cities were not yet 
in favor of it, and public opinion must first be won. 

Under these circumstances, with hostile opinions resting both 
upon misunderstanding of the purport of the proposed law and 
upon failure to recognize the real place of the city in a scheme of 
government, it is desirable not only that the bill itself be fully 
explained, but first, and most importaht, that the true function 
of the city in government be more generally discussed, and that 
the experience of other states and countries with supervisory ad- 
ministrative boards be made known, in order that the probable 
effects of the establishment of such a Municipal Government 
Board in our several states can be fairly estimated. The conven- 
ient literature on the subject is not extensive, while very sugges- 
tive, and should be read by all those interested in improved 
municipal government.* 





*The following brief list of books and articles treating this subject may prove of 
interest to some readers: 

Frank J. Goodnow : Municipal Problems, New York, 1897. The Macmillan Co. 

——-: Municipal Home Rule, New York, 1895. The Macmillan Co. 

——-: The Relations of the City and the State, Municipal Affairs, Vol. I, p. 689, Dec. 
1897. 

Milo Roy Maltbie : English Local Government of To-day, A Study of the Relations of 
Central and Local Government. New York, 1897, Columbia University 
Publications, The Macmillan Co. 

——: The Local Government Board. Political Science Quarterly, Vol. XIII, p. 232, 
June, 1898. 

John A. Fairlie: The Centralization of Administration in New York State. New 
York, 1898, Columbia University Publications, The Macmillan Co. 

Robert H. Whitten: Public Administration in Massachusetts, The Relation of Central 
to Local Activity. New York, 1898, Columbia University Publications. 
The Macmillan Co. 
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RELATIONS BETWEEN STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS—PROPER 
FIELD OF CENTRAL SUPERVISION. 


While, historically, in our older states the local governments 
seem to have been the basis on which the colonial and hence the 
state governments were built, it is now true that the local govern. 
ments are to be considered legally as dependent entirely upon the 
state. So far as they have authority to act independently in lo- 
cal matters, such power is specifically granted them by the state; 
and ordinarily the constitution gives the legislature practically 
full discretion in the matter, as for example in New York, in Art. 
XII. The local governments are governments of enumerated pow- 
ers. Especially is this to be considered true of cities ; for, not being 
erected commonly by general statute, as are towns and villages, 
but rather by special charter granted by the legislature, each city 
has its privileges and powers very specifically laid down. The 
courts, too, have regularly shown a disposition to interpret strictly 
city charters and laws giving powers to local governments, as is 
customary in the case of specific grants of power. When, there- 
fore, we speak of ‘‘ local self-government ’”’ and of ‘‘ home rule for 


cities,’ we should bear in mind that this is merely a political policy 
and not a constitutional legal right; that so far as we have followed 
that policy, it has been solely because our governments have 





John R. Commons : State Supervision for Cities. Annals of the American Academy of 
Political Science, Vol. V, p. 37, 1895. 

Frederick William Holls; State Boards of Municipal Control, Proceedings of the Fourth 
National Conference for Good City Government, held in Baltimore, 1896, 
p. 226. 

Chas. W. Tooke : Uniformity in Municipal Finance, Municipal Affairs, Vol. II, p. 195, 
June, 1898. 

The most convenient works of reference in English on the conditions in English 
and Continental cities are Albert Shaw's : Municipal Government in Great Britain, and 
Municipal Government in Continental Europe. 

The reports of the State Examiners in several of the western states or of the Gov- 
ernors in such states as Wyoming and Montana where the examiner reports only to him 
without making a separate publication, are very suggestive. The above works have been 
freely used in preparing this article, while the writer has also received courteous aid in 
the form of personal letters from several of the examiners. Such offices, with slight 
differences in name and duties, are found in Alabama, Kansas, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, Tennessee, and Wyoming, while special boards 
to examine claims against the state, to report on banks, etc., are found in other states, a8 
California, Utah, Vermont, under like names, but without the power of examining the 
local governments. 
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thought it wisest, but that it is always within the power of a leg- 
islature to restrict local activity in many ways, while the people, 
through a change in the constitution, may stop it altogether. 
The question, then, is merely one of expediency, so far as local 
home rule, or the establishment of a supervisory board is con- 
cerned, and amounts to this : How far shall direct control by the 
state be exercised ? Shall the legislature itself exercise directly. 
its powers of supervision and control, or shall it delegate part of 
its powers to an administrative board ? To give rational answers 
to these questions, one must consider first, from the political 
standpoint, the normal functions of cities. 

At the time of the adoption of the national constitution, as 
a result of the experiences under the Confederation, it was 
thought best to have the work of the national government done 
by national officials, and not to have its local work entrusted to 
state officials. In consequence, we find post-offices in every 
locality whose clerks are paid by the national government. The 
United States revenue and customs taxes are collected by national 
officials. The cases at law arising under the laws of the United 
States are cared for in every locality by the courts of the United 
States and their officers. 

But the case is otherwise with the states. Inasmuch as the 
local governments within the states are the direct creation of the 
state governments and subject at all times to their immediate 
control, it has been thought best in most cases, in order to save 
duplication of labor and useless expenditure of energy and 
capital, to have the state and local offices united and to have the 
local officials act also as agents of the state government. For 
example, so far as the revenues of the state are raised by a general 
property-tax, it is usual to have the assessments of property upon 
which this state tax is based made by the local assessors, who, 
at any rate, need to make an assessment for local purposes. In 
order, however, to avoid injustice to special localities, such as 
would arise if assessments were unequal, there are regularly pro- 
vided County Boards of Equalization—composed of the County 
Board of Supervisors or Commissioners, or otherwise—to equalize 
the assessments among the different towns or villages or cities in 
the county, and a State Board of Equalization to secure justice in 
the assessments of the different counties. We have here, then, 
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in these boards of equalization, state boards of control over local 
assessors ; and every one recognizes the need for them, since the 
local assessors are doing state business as well as local business. 
In the same way local officials serve as state agents in the col. 
lection of the state taxes, the county treasurer being held bound 
to remit to the state treasurer his county’s share of the state 
taxes, while the county holds the town responsible. 

Besides their state functions, the assessors and collectors are, 
of course, doing work primarily for the home locality and are 
usually considered local officers. Indeed, both state and local 
functions are so frequently performed by the same officials that 
the real nature of the work is often overlooked. School officers 
are usually considered local, and school management is deemed a 
local function, though there has been little, if any, opposition to 
a central supervision through the state superintendent. It has 
been lately decided, however, in New York that the schools are 
all state schools, and that, if local officials fail to perform their 
duties, the state government will itself provide the needed work- 
ing force and compel the locality to bear the expense.' Judge 
Chester, in his decision refusing an injunction to restrain the 
state superintendent from opening the schools in Watervliet, when 
the local school board had failed to choose teachers and open the 
schools, says: ‘‘The situation presented by this condition was 
one in which the people of the entire state have an interest and 
not the inhabitants of Watervliet alone, for the common school 
system is an institution of the state, and not of any particular 
locality therein.’’? In like manner the questions of excise and 
police are often looked upon as local in their nature ; but the 
Raines law in New York has made of the excise system of that 
state a centralized organization with whose management the 
localities have little to do, though they receive two-thirds of 
the funds accruing from its administration, and by local vote 
may determine in part, in the rural districts, what licenses shall 
be issued. The control of the state over police and constables is 
usually recognized in the fact that they are officers of the state 
court system and that the sheriff, a locally chosen official, is 





1 The Watervliet School Case ; Special Circular, State Supt. Orders, Sept. 27 and 
Oct. 4, 1897. 


* Hutchinson v. Skinner, 21 N. Y. Misc. Rep., 729; 49 N. Y. Supp., 360. 
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removable by the governor. One might cite also the new 
Metropolitan Elections Act, with its superintendent appointed 
by the governor, although there is yet to be made a test of its 
constitutionality. In all these cases, together with the state 
function, one recognizes also the local nature of much of the 
work done, and especially the local interest therein. Schools, 
police, courts, deal with local institutions; their support comes 
largely from taxes raised in the locality; the officials are 
chiefly elected by the towns and cities immediately concerned or 
appointed by their own elected representatives. In most matters 
connected with the duties of these officials, it seems fit and wise 
to trust to local initiative and to local judgment; but, as they 
arealso of general interest and concern the welfare of the state 
as a whole, the need for central supervision is also generally 
recognized, and in times of emergency the necessity for central 
control. 

In the case of the work done in and by cities, matters stand 
in the same way as regards other functions. Not only must the 
schools, saloons, police, courts, be under central supervision, but 
if the health of the state is to be protected, the State Board of 
Health must be able to learn what measures are taken by each 
city to protect the citizens against contagious and epidemic 
diseases, and in case of need to direct proper action. 

Somewhat different, however, is the ordinary care of the streets, 
including paving, and the rapid transit of citizens by elec- 
tricity or other power. These are primarily local functions ; nor 
should the state generally have anything to do with them, beyond 
seeing that the city does not so burden itself financially as to 
prevent it from performing its duties to thestate. In exceptional 
instances, of course, a street of a city forms part of a great state 
highway, so that the interest is more direct; or electric railway 
connection between different cities might call for state control. 
The case is much the same with questions of lighting and heating. 
The general interest of the state seems limited to the financial 
management of the city in connection with the enterprises. Of 
late years, since telephone connections are made between many 
different cities, so that an ordinance cannot control the business 
which is immediately connected with the city, state control has 
become imperative if any control at all is to be exercised. 
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Fair consideration of these examples makes it evident that, as 
do the county and town, the city acts in some particulars as the 
agent of the state in doing the state’s work. Here the state 
ought, of course, to direct. Other matters which are primarily 
local have still so much of vital interest for many localities that 
the state must assume at least partial control, while still other 
questions are so purely local in their nature that the cities ought 
not to be interfered with in their decisions, though the experience 
of one city, if carefully reported, would be of much use to others. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SUPERVISION VS. LEGISLATIVE AND 
CONTROL. 


JUDICIAL 


Is, now, that central control, so far as it is needed, better in 
the hands of the legislature, of the executive, or of the courts? 
Or what part can each of the branches of the state government 
best take in maintaining this control ? 


1. (a.) Legislative control is of necessity mostly limited to mak- 
ing laws for the cities to follow, and ordinarily these laws must 
be general in their nature. But the carrying out of the laws by 
the executive may easily defeat their spirit. The state legisla- 


ture may direct that local assessors shall assess property at full 
cash value as it would sell at ordinary private sale, but such a 
law will hardly be enforced ; and the state administrative board 
of equalization can aid the legislature only by correcting inequal- 
ities as best itcan. The legislature may make general provisions 
regarding the disposal of garbage, the carefulness of plumbing, 
the isolation of contagious diseases; but if these matters are 
trusted to the local officials entirely, there certainly will be great 
variation in the enforcement of the laws in different localities, 
and at times their slack observance will seriousiy threaten the 
welfare of the state. 

(b.) As the legislature must direct so many parts of the busi- 
ness that is done by the cities, it is natural perhaps that it should 
overlook the difference between affairs local and general; and, 
being more or less a partisan body controlled by a party majority, 
it is natural that, instead of granting to a city in its charter full 
discretion in even purely local affairs and then refraining from 
further action thereon itself, it should keep its attention directed 
to the partisan advantage that may come from local political 
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management and take action accordingly, with little reference 
to the welfare of the city. Opportunities for such party action 
will, of course, be seen and reported by the local politicians. 

This interference for partisan reasons has been in the United 
States probably the greatest evil coming from legislative control. 
If the council of an important city could be gained for the 
party in power by a redistricting of the city, a special bill could 
readily be passed to make the needed change. Ifit were thought 
desirable to secure for the party the control of the appointment 
of the police force of a city by altering the powers of the mayor, 
that has been done, and numerous other practices of like charac- 
ter could be mentioned. 


(c.) If the control by the legislature proves mischievous, the 
interests of the city being sacrificed to those of the state or 
national party, or even to the money-making plans of individuals, 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to fix the responsibility. A legis- 
lature may be really under the control of one man, but if so, 
this subservience will hardly be avowed; and it certainly is so 
much the duty of each member of the legislature to think for 
himself that his responsibility is in no way lessened if he does 
yield his judgment to another. Each member will therefore claim 
to be independent, and responsibility can be fixed on no individual. 

(d.) Legislative control cannot be continuous and watchful. 
If evils arise, the legislature may hold an investigation, learn 
what ought to ‘be done and pass new laws; but in order that 
abuses may be prevented, most public work needs continuous 
supervision such as the legislature cannot give. 

(e.) The line not being drawn between the local and the general . 
functions of the city (the city really possessing both), and the leg- 
islature, being compelled therefore to interfere on account of pre- 
vious faulty legislation in many affairs which were purely local, 
naturally has gone much too far. A remedy will not be found 
for the evil until this line of division shall be fairly drawn, and 
the purely local functions shall be entrusted by general act to 
local officials with full discretion, while the general functions 
shall be freely recognized as such. 


2. Judicial control of administrative officers has often proved 
auseful remedy for some social ills. A defaulting official can be 
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punished, and his example will serve as a warning to others. If 
a city through its officers incurs debt, it may be forced by the 
courts to pay ; if through their carelessness a citizen is injured, 
he may recover damages ; if they fail to perform the duties laid 
upon them by the state or attempt to perform acts forbidden or 
unlawful, the courts will compel the performance of the duties, 
and prevent the forbidden acts. But in all these cases it must be 
noted that the action of the court comes after the fault is com. 
mitted, or at least after the officials have made clear their inten- 
tion of doing a wrongful act or of neglecting a duty. The steady 
holding of officials firmly to the accomplishment of their work, 
thus preventing evils that otherwise might arise even without 
any ill intent, cannot be accomplished by the courts. Moreover, 
the courts do not act on their own initiative, but merely decide 
cases brought before them by private individuals. 

3. Administrative supervision is direct and may be continn- 
ous, and its readiness to act will in very many cases prevent 
the need for action. If mistakes are made or evils permitted it 
is always easy to fix the responsibility under an administrative 
system. The initiative in action comes from the controlling 
officer himself, and the consequences of any neglect can be visited 
upon him. Experience seems to show that while the creation of 
new offices and new principles of action should rest finally upon 
the legislative will, the responsibility for efficient service in any 
line of public work, and in good part the suggestions for new and 
untried methods, should come from the executive. Since there 
has been a Superintendent of Banks in New York, the banking 
institutions make reports and conduct their business regularly 
and systematically on the lines laid down for them ; and exami- 
nations are supposed to be frequent and thorough enough, so 
that any flagrant errors or crimes would be regularly detected. 
If new legislation for banks is needed, the Superintendent of 
Banks would find it his duty to urge the matter upon the atten- 
tion of the legislature. Even more immediate and continuous, 
thorough and efficient is the supervision in some cases of state 
offices which deal with state business in different parts of the 
state: e. g., that of the state treasurer in his dealings with the 
county treasurers ; that of the superintendent of public instruc- 
struction in connection with the public schools, of the comp- 
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troller in his supervision of the probate courts and of state 
poards of health in their care regarding the spread of epidemics. 
In like manner it might well be expected that an administrative 
municipal government board for the supervision of cities would 
prove efficient in the oversight of all municipal business that was 
general in its nature and interested the state as a whole. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SUPERVISION AN AID TO LOCAL HOME RULE. 


An additional advantage might also be expected in the way of 
stimulus to local pride and independence and efficiency in mat- 
ters purely local, thus really adding to the present scope of city 
home rule. The experience of England in the development of 
her municipal governments under the supervision of the adminis- 
trative Local Government Board argues strongly in this direction. 
This aid to local autonomy would be given in two ways: First, 
as we have seen, a chief abuse under our present system is the 
continual interference of the state legislature in matters purely 
local. If a supervisory board were established to which all 
new legislation proposed for cities could be referred for report 
before action upon it, a large part of this special legislation 
would be avoided. The legislation now passed that is injurious 
isusually put through, with little examination, on the recom- 
mendation of the member from the district concerned and with 
his assurance that it is desired. A board of specialists, conversant 
with the affairs of all the cities in the state, as the Municipal 
Government Board soon would be, could not afford to recommend 
any bill without seeing its purport clearly ; and in its own interest 
itwould be compelled to expose any mere political job. Its 
formal reports on such matters would carry far more weight than 
do the words of protesting delegations in the committee rooms, 
and would prevent any ‘‘rushing through” of bills without a 
fair hearing. 

In addition to thus checking state action on purely local mat- 
ters, the Board would stimulate local independence and interest by 
giving ‘to each city full information regarding the experience of 
others, thus encouraging a spirit of rivalry among the cities besides 
putting into the hands of any citizen material for criticising his 
local rulers if the work done in his city compared unfavorably in 
cost or excellence or method of performance with work of the 
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same kind in another. Under our present system, when a smal] 
city wishes to start a new improvement, or to try some new plan 
of management, it is not uncommon for a committee to go ona 
‘*junketing tour’? to visit one or two other cities in order to get 
the benefit of their experience. The reports of a Municipal 
Government Board would give much information of the kind 
always sought, would give it completely and accurately and 
impartially, and would give it for all the cities concerned in the 
state. They might in part obviate the necessity of some of the 
visits of inspection ; but they would certainly be of use in deter. 
mining the places to visit, the questions to ask, the special things 
to see. It might well be expected that one of the chief benefits 
of such a Board would be the advancement of the principle of 
local home rule. To enable the state, therefore, to care for its 
own interest in the different cities, as well as to further the 
development of the principle of local autonomy, besides our 
present legislative and judicial control, it is seen that we need an 
administrative supervision. 


THE WORK OF A GOVERNMENT BOARD: THE TEACHINGS OF 
EXPERIENCE. 

The position that such an administrative board would assume 
in the general scheme of the government of such a state as New 
York will perhaps best be seen if we consider in some detail the 
work which might suitably be imposed upon it and the experi- 
ence of other countries and of our states along similar lines: 

1(a.) It should prescribe the methods of keeping the accounts 
and statistics of the cities, and should fix the form of the reports 
that should be made to it, giving due notice whenever any change 
in form was suggested. It should have the power of visit and of 
investigation of the books in every city. 

The lack of uniformity in methods of bookkeeping, or even in 
classification of accounts for scientific purposes by writers on 
municipal government, has been often recognized. The report 
of the Fassett Committee on Cities in 1891 calls attention in 
many places to the absolute impossibility of forming a definite 
opinion regarding the relative financial status of cities, and 
urges uniformity in the strongest terms, as follows: ‘‘The 
system of accounting in the several cities is more unintelligble 
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and chaotic even than the laws under which the cities themselves 
areadministered. * * * We believe that there can be no wise 
legislation with reference to the government of cities, unless it be 
possible for the officers of this state—and especially for the legis- 
lature and the governor—to be able at all times to know with 
definiteness and certainty the facts relative to the general condition 
of municipal administration in each of the cities, and more particu 
larlyto the exact financial situation of each and all of them.’”’ 

The League of American Municipalities, composed of city 
officials, at its convention held in Detroit August 1-4, 1897, passed 
aseries of resolutions strongly recommending legislation to secure 
a uniform system of accounting in cities, and a committee of 
the city council of Atlanta, Georgia, has recommended the adop- 
tion of similar resolut o1 s. 

Professor Tooke in his valuable article on ‘‘ Uniformity in 
Municipal Finance ’’ in the June number of MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS, 
after speaking of these evils in New York, considers them 
equally great in Illinois under their general act of incorporation 
for cities, showing that the fault is by no means all due to the 
“chaos in the laws,’’ which the Fassett Committee seems to 
consider a prime cause. Doubtless differences in the organization 
of cities have contributed to the confusion; differences in tax 
laws of the different states have brought about variations among 
them ; ignorance and carelessness of officials at times, and their 
differing judgments regarding the interpretation of the laws have 
also aided. 

The remedy can be only central supervision. Uniform laws 
and organization would doubtless aid ; but nothing can prevent the 
confusion arising from differing interpretations of the laws and 
from the idiosyncrasies of individuals, except a common form 
interpreted by one person who is so situated that differences of 
method will inevitably be called to his attention. It should be 
borne in mind also that this central supervision, which might 
well amount to an informal audit, or even to a formal audit with 
power of approval if the legislature thought wise to give so much 
authority, would naturally lead to uniformity of laws and of 
governmental structure so far as local needs did not demand 
divergencies. But it should also be observed that such super- 
vision need in no wise interfere with local autonomy so far as local 
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enterprises of any kind were concerned. Indeed, under the en. 
couragement of an intelligent board with no partisan end in view, 
city authorities would be even more likely than they now are 
to undertake local improvements. 

As has been already stated, the city acts in the matter of 
finance, in good part as the agent of the state, so that the state 
ought for its own protection, to exercise this supervision far more 
closely than it now does. In New York a very large proportion 
of the state taxes are-paid by the cities ; and there can be little 
doubt that the savings made by such supervision would far more 
than cover the expenses of such a board. 

The experience of Europe and the United States is uniform in 
showing the benefit of such administrative supervision. On the 
continent the local budgets are approved by the central authori- 
ties, even in part often made by them, while in England accounts 
of the local authorities are audited under the direction of the 
Local Government Board. But it will be more convincing to 
note the way in which the same principle works in several of our 
own states. Our local officials selected by popular majorities, 
while usually honest, are, nevertheless, often men of little exper- 
ience in administrative affairs, and unfamiliar with the best 
methods of conducting their offices. They have also little know- 
ledge of the law, and from time to time customs have grown up 
—such, for example, as considering the interest on public moneys 
deposited in the bank as an official perquisite, or the inclusion 
of costly wine and cigars in travelling expenses—which cost our 
states from year to year many thousands of dollars. 

Since 1887 Massachusetts has provided a Comptroller of County 
Accounts, whose duty it is to secure uniformity in methods 
and increased efficiency in county officers. The first comptroller 
found “lack of system, uniformity, and sense of responsibility 
among the many officials whose accounts and methods he was 
called upon to criticise. There was looseness of method, laxity 
in conforming with established law, carelessness in keeping ac- 
counts and vouchers ; in fact, all the minor evils which experience 
has demonstrated will always prevail where there is no direct 
accountability and no continuing supervision of official acts.” 
But in January, 1896, the present comptroller writes: ‘‘I think 
that it is universally considered that uniformity in methods and 
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accountability of officials supervised have been largely advanced 
with a corresponding gain in the efficiency of the service rendered. 
Loose systems of accounting for public funds have been changed 
by the passage of more stringent laws or by the enforcement of 
laws already on the statute books but neglected, and in a number 
of instances dishonest officials have been exposed and punished .”’ 

More specific methods of work and as excellent results can be 
seen in the reports of some of the western states which have 
provided examiners of accounts for counties and towns and state 
institutions. In the report of the state examiner of North Dakota 
for 1895, one reads: ‘‘ A more simple and comprehensive system 
was recommended, which will lessen the work of keeping the ac- 
counts by at least one-half. 

The Examiner of Montana writes, August 5, 1898: **The 
checking of county and state officers has already resulted in a 
large saving to the state and the counties and has been of great 
benefit in many ways, principally in keeping all officials up to 
their work, as they cannot tell when we may visit them.”’ 

In Tennessee the State Comptroller of the Treasury has the 
power of appointing attorneys to examine the accounts of the 
various county collecting officers, and the attorneys make confi- 
dential reports to the comptroller. In the three years 1892-95, 
there had been, through their supervision, ‘‘ collected off of the 
county officials * * * nearly half a million dollars,’’! a sum 
large enough surely to justify the central supervision. 

From an unpublished manuscript report of the State Exam- 
iner of Wyoming, one can see best, perhaps, how carefully such 
work may be done in order to train local officers into the best and 
most exact methods as well as to protect the State against dis- 
honesty. On the report of the county clerk of one county is 
found the following note: ‘‘ Mr. —— issued to —— one marriage 
license which he fails to account for upon his fee record. There 
is due, by reason thereof, the sum of two dollars, which should 
be paid by Mr. upon request of the Board.’’ This was 
probably a careless omission. The following shows illegal 
practices: ‘‘ Voucher No. , per diem of county clerk as 
member of Brand Committee. Section 8 of Chapter 39 of the 
Laws of 1890 provides that the Brand Committee shall consist of 
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the County Clerk and two stock owners of the county with judg- 
ment and experience in brands. It does not provide that the 
County Clerk shall be allowed any compensation as a member of 
this committee. He is a salaried county officer, and Iam of the 
opinion that he collected this amount illegally and in conflict 
with Section 32 of Article 3 of the state constitution, and that 
the County Commissioners exceeded their authority in granting 
such compensation. The amount should be recovered and placed 
to the credit of the general fund in the county treasury.” Objec- 
tion is made, in another place, to an account for meals furnished 
the judges and clerks of the elections on the ground that their 
regular pay is provided with the understanding that they are to 
furnish their own meals. 

The general result of such detailed examinations of accounts 
proves even in this new state where the total expenditure is 
not large, that the office saves many times its cost each year. The 
examiner writes: ‘‘I believe I can say truthfully that there has 
been a complete change in management in county affairs brought 
about almost wholly through the efforts of this department. 
Prior to 1893 we had frequent cases of embezzlement of public 
funds, and there was no definite procedure adopted by counties 
for the economic administration of its affairs. Since which 
time, there has been but one embezzlement of any consequence, 
and it really occurred in 1892, but was not discovered until the 
subsequent year. We have had frequent attempts of holding out 
public moneys, which no doubt would have been held out had it 
not been that this department made the discoveries and at once 
proceeded to collect, which has been successfully accomplished in 
almost every instance, without action on the officer’s bond. Pec- 
ulations of this character have amounted during the past three 
years to approximately forty thousand dollars, all of which, with 
exception of about sixteen hundred dollars, I have been able to 
collect without bringing an action to recover. I would not wish 
to be understood that all of such funds had been wilfully with- 
held by officers, but rather that a goodly sum had been withheld 
on account of an erroneous construction of law governing their 
office.”’ He further adds that owing largely probably to the in- 
creased care in keeping accounts and improvements in the 
methods of conducting business the expense of the government 
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of counties has been decidedly lessened, there being a decrease 
for the year 1895 as compared with the year 1894 of some 16%, 
the result of the wiser administration of county affairs. Under 
date of July 30, 1898, the examiner adds: ‘‘The amount that is 
annually discovered * * * is many times the cost of main- 
taining the department.’’ ‘‘ The censorship which prevails has 
avery good influence. Expenses are brought almost to the mini- 
mum. Officers and commissioners are aware that their proceed- 
ings are subject to the closest inspection ; that the report will 
deal with the matter fully and frankly ; that such report being a 
public document is subject to the inspection of any who may de- 
sire it, and whatever it may contain is generally made public 
either by word of mouth or by the newspaper.’’ One can imag- 
ine the effect upon county officials of the publication and discus- 
sion by local newspapers of reports of the kind just quoted. It is 
of interest to note that in Wyoming the scope of the examiner 
has now been extended so as to include cities. Similar reports 
come from other States,—Minnesota, Kansas, South Dakota,— 
that have adopted similar systems. 

The very healthful influence of the supervision in the State of 
New York of the State Comptroller over the forms of reports and 
methods of accounting of surrogate’s courts is another example 
directly in point and from the home state. 

The reports seem to show beyond question that in the matter 
of keeping accounts alone a central supervising board for cities, 
besides saving large sums of money to the state, would stimulate 
the financial officers to better business methods, and that needed 
material for wise legislation and administration would certainly 
be secured. 

(6.) In Europe the borrowing power of cities is also exercised 
under administrative supervision in ordinary cases, though it not 
unfrequently happens in England that a special legislative act 
grants the privilege directly. The New York Commission on 
Third Class cities, in its report in favor of a Municipal Govern- 
ment Board, advocates giving to that Board the duty of investi- 
gating ‘the legality, regularity and form of such bond issue”’ 
for every city, and provides that ‘‘no bond issue shall be placed 
upon the market without such certificate.’’ While in its reports 
to the legislature on any proposed bill (if it were given power to 
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report on bills), the Board might insist upon conditions displeas- 
ing to the city before it could report favorably, from investigat- 
ing the regularity and legality of bond issues, only financial 
benefit could come. A favorable opinion would doubtless carry 
much weight with investors and cities might expect their bonds 
in consequence to rate somewhat higher in the market. So, too, 
it would doubtless free the hands of cities in their own local 
affairs, if they could issue bonds within the constitutional limit 
without special legislative permission, on the consent of the 
Municipal Government Board, given after full investigation. 
All persons agree that the borrowing power of local bodies is 
one of such vital significance to the state that it should keep 
its power of control. The only question is one of method. The 
experience of England shows that cities wishing to adopt doubt- 
ful business methods (either by issuing bonds running for several 
generations before payment, or by borrowing for questionable 
purposes) will appeal to Parliament, thus hoping to escape the 
rigid scrutiny of the Local Government Board, while the consent 
of the Board is certain, if the loan wanted is really sound and 
wise. In the United States our legislative control over the bond- 
ing of cities has proved very faulty. The experience of our 
state examiners seems to show that an administrative control of 
our cities would give far better service. 

2. While the financial supervision discussed at length might 
well be the most important function of the State Municipal Board 
so far as direct action is concerned, such supervision would be 
hardly complete in itself and would certainly be far less ser- 
viceable if it were confined to the investigation of accounts and 
the approval of the form of bonds. It should include also inves- 
tigation and report on all administrative work of the city officials, 
whenever such examinations or reports from such officials will, in 
the opinion of the Board, be helpful in improving the administra- 
tion of the various cities. So far as the work of the officials is 
done as agents of the state, as in the case of the police, health 
officers, assessors, etc., the advisability of such inspection cannot 
be questioned ; but also in matters more purely local, so long as 
their power were confined to report and advice, much good might 
be expected to result. Where, for example, sewer commissions 
or paving commissions have been established, reports of their 
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methods of work, the systems of employing labor adopted, the: 
kinds of material used, with cost, and the nature of the results 
achieved, could not fail to be of the greatest service to other 
cities. But the power of the Board in these particulars 
should be limited to investigation, report and advice. 
Even if incompetent or dishonest officials were unearthed, the 
Board should not have the power of removal, but merely the. 
power to inform the proper removing authority and to discuss the 
question in its annual report to the legislature. Its material 
would, of course, always be at the service of the governor and 
other state officials. 


3. Especially as regards the controverted questions of munici- 
pal monopolies so-called, such as the water and lighting systems, 
the street railways and the telephones, impartial accounts of the 
nature of the services rendered, with the cost to the citizens, 
would be invaluable to the smaller cities about to establish new 
systems or to change an old one. In this case as in those men- 
tioned above, the power of inspection would, of course, be ex- 
tended so as to include the work of private contractors en- 
gaged in public service. Such questions are often debated 


with much acrimony, but usually on a basis of assumptions 
which renders the discussion of little real value. Certain knowl- 
edge regarding facts is a chief desideratum, and no other body 
could so well secure those facts as a board of experts clothed 
with ample powers of investigation. 


4. If, as has been proposed, a Municipal Government Board 
were to have all bills introduced into the Legislature, which con- 
cerned cities under its supervision, submitted to it for investiga- 
tion and report before they were voted upon, the effect ought to 
be to stop a very large proportion of the bills now introduced for 
mere party or personal advantage contrary to the interests of the 
city, while good bills, whether special or general in their nature, 
would be aided. Such a Board, conversant with the affairs of 
every city concerned and with city government in general would’ 
be far better able to express an opinion on the merits of such a ° 
bill than a committee of the legislature temporarily appointed to _ 
consider city affairs. 

New bills prepared by the Board with the counsel of the 
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officials of cities concerned might well be accepted by the legisla- 
ture as worthy measures ; and by thus relying upon the Board, 
better than in any other way, the legislature could perform its 
duties while refraining from needless and injurious special 
legislation. 

Again, it is customary for legislatures to appoint special com- 
mittees from time to time to investigate specific matters in con- 
nection with city governments—such as the street railway sys- 
tems, the systems of lighting, etc. The Municipal Government 
Board would in most cases by its regular reports make such 
special investigations needless; but whenever one should be 
needed for the enlightenment of the legislature, it could be car- 
ried on at less expense and with much greater thoroughness by the 
Municipal Government Board, already familiar with the general 
affairs of all the cities, than by any special committee however 
able its members. 


5. Besides the special services touched upon, a State Muni- 
cipal Board, becoming a body of experts devoted to the special 
study of city problems, would contribute much of value to the 
science of government which would be useful not only in its own 
state, but in all states and countries. The scientific study of 
municipal government has in reality only made a beginning, and 
as yet no body exists so favorably situated for a practical useful 
investigation of the subject as would be a Board of the kind sug- 
gested 


6. It has been suggested that such a Board should have a civil 
service department in charge of the civil service of all second and 
third class cities—after the model of the Massachusetts Board ; 
also that its powers be extended to counties and towns, to banks, 
to building and loan associations and public institutions, such as 
insane hospitals and prisons. But state supervision along most 
of these lines is already provided for in other ways; and the 
supervision of cities alone will be an ample field of labor for the 
present. It is possible that later some energy can be saved by the 
consolidation of some of the commissions ; but for the present the 
training of experts and engaging them in the service of the state 
is chiefly desirable. 
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CONSTITUTION OF A MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT BOARD. 


But, after all is said, the value of the Board would depend 
largely upon its constitution and membership. Experience every- 
where points to the need of central administrative supervision, 
in financial affairs at least ; but, as has been intimated, a Board 
properly constituted could render services far beyond those of 
mere audit, while a Board improperly constituted might become 
—as one western examiner, who held his office for only a short 
time, is said to have been—only a ‘political spying office.”’ 
The form of Board, therefore, is of consequence, and that recom- 
mended by the commissions on second and third class cities in 
the State of New York will be more especially considered. It 
seems to meet the need, perhaps, as well as any other. It is 
recommended that it consist of the Comptroller and Attorney- 
General, ex officio, and of five members, not more than three of 
which should be members of the same political party, appointed 
by the Governor by and with the advice and consent of the senate 
one to be appointed each year for a period of five years, and all to» 
be removable only by the Governor and Senate after written 
charges have been preferred. Such Board would hold monthly 
meetings and other special meetings as often as they were needed. 
There would be provided an expert secretary to have general 
charge of the office and of all routine work, preparation of re- 
ports, etc., under the immediate direction of the Board, together 
with subordinate clerks, typewriters and messengers, as needed, 
and the Board would be given the the power to call in experts, 
such as engineers, or counsel to aid in special investigations. 

It is, of course, extremely desirable that such a Board be com- 
posed of able men who will do their work in a businesslike, 
scientific way without any partisan bias. Ability might be 
secured by the payment of very high salaries; but experience 
shows that high salaries tempt the parties in power to put into 
the offices only men conspicuous in party work with little regard 
for their special training for the work in hand, though usually 
men of ability. Better results have been securred in most cases 
by the payment of no salaries—or of purely nominal ones. On 
our state boards of charities, prison commissions, etc., many of 
our ablest men are serving from mere devotion to the public ser- 
vice and from the natural pride which an able man takes in doing 
important work well. The very great improvements in the 
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methods of dealing with the defective, dependent and delin. 
quent classes are largely due to the untiring, intelligent work 
of such men. Such men can do and will readily do the 
work of a Municipal Government Board better than any salaried 
commission, though doubtless a salaried commission might do 
good work, and render really efficient service to the state. The 
Secretary ought, of course, to be a highly paid permanent official, 
who in technical details would become a leading expert. 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION. 

A Municipal Government Board then would tend: (1) to make 
clear the true relations between the functions of state and local 
governments ; (2) to secure the efficient performance of state func- 
tions by local officials ; (3) to furnish to the public information 
regarding the performance of local functions in such comparative 
form that it would be of great service to local officials ; (4) to do 
supervising work of such a nature that it would check continual 
interference in local affairs by the legislature without checking 
the legislature in the making of needed general laws ; (5) to stimu- 
late by publicity and encouragement local pride and activity 
in affairs purely local and to develop the spirit of local home rule ; 
(6) to guide, by accurate and full information, public opinion on 
the various questions arising in connection with city government. 

It is hardly too much to say that every authority on munici- 
pal government in this country and Europe favors a central ad- 
ministrative supervision of local governments along the lines 
here laid down. The demand for the reform of the evils of 
our city governments, and for the lessening of legislative inter- 
ference with them is strong ; the best remedy seems to be the one 
suggested. 

There is every reason to believe that from the money saved to 
the state and municipalities by the supervision of the Board the 
expenses of its administration would be paid many times over, 
while the general excellence and efficiency of the government 
would be greatly increased. It is not to be expected that any 
new board would work a revolution in our municipal politics and 
give us an ideal system ; but it does seem probable that no other 
improvement, ordinarily suggested, in our methods of city gov- 
ernment would be likely to yield so large favorable immediate re- 
sults as would the establishment of a Municipal Government 
Board. 





RECREATION PLUS EDUCATION : 


VACATION SCHOOLS IN NEW YORK. 





By THE LEAGUE FOR SocraAL SERVICE.* 





It is only since the strain of business has become intense, 
while cities have steadily increased in size, that the annual vaca- 
tion has assumed such an importance as it now has. In the 
country the farmer finds his vacation in the enforeed partial idle- 
ness of the winter months, while his children, when school 
breaks up, are needed on the farm, and their recreation is simply 
a change of occupation. 

For the city children there is no work on the farm, with the 
healthfulness of its outdoor life. The summer vacation affords 
them an opportunity to run errands, and, if the eldest of a large 
family, to act the part of little fathers and mothers. For the 
rest, anxious to escape from their crowded tenement home, there 
was, up to the present, no playground but the hot and dusty 
streets. It is true, that with the asphalting of many of the streets 
in the crowded districts, their playground has been made a much 
more sanitary place, and the ease with which these streets are 
flushed during a hot spell has enabled them to be kept cooler 
than before. But the child is father to the man, and the street 
is no place of rest or refuge for one or the other in his leisure 
moments. What is wanted is to secure such upbuilding recrea- 
tion as shall ensure such occupation of leisure hours as shall be 
indeed, a re-creation of body and spirit, and give us a generation 
strong and joyous. 





[* Under the department of ‘‘ Nores’’ will be found a brief statement of the scope 
and purpose of ‘‘ The League for Social Service,” to which Municipal AFFarrs is 
indebted for this description of the work of the vacation schools in this city,—Editor. ] 
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ORIGIN OF THE MOVEMENT. 

It was with this in view that, several years ago, a movement 
was started in Boston for ‘‘ Vacation Schools ’’—the idea being 
to give the children such instruction in manual training as should 
be interesting, and at the same time helpful, while very different 
from ordinary school work. Mr. William W. Locke superin- 
tended the work, and the results so far justified expectations as 
to lead to an attempt being made to introduce the plan in New 
York. 

At first an endeavor was made to secure the co-operation of 
the newspapers, but without success. The next idea was to get 
the Good Government Clubs to take up the scheme, but for this 
they did not see their way clear. Finally, the Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor was induced to take the 
initiative in the matter. The reputation of the Association was so 
well known that it was certain that, under its auspices, a fair trial 
would be given to the plan. On their guaranteeing five thousand 
dollars to carry it out, three school buildings were placed at their 
disposal by the Board of Education, and the public subscribed 
sufficient money to cover working expenses and salaries. 

There were 2100 children instructed during the six weeks 
that the schools were open the first year, and an average daily 
attendance of 983. The attendance was caly limited by the capa- 
city of the schools. In 1895 the Association obtained the use of 
six schools, and the attendance was trebled. With this increase 
in attendance, the cost did not proportionately increase, for the 
first year the average cost per child per day was 11.7 cents, and 
for the second year only 5.1 cents—a diminution due partly to the 
increased economy of running a larger number of schools, and 
perhaps still more to the lessons learned from the experience of 
the previous year. ; 

In 1896 the same number of schools was opened, with some 
increase in attendance, but in 1897 ten schools were in operation. 
The total attendances were 170,070, with a daily average of 5703. 
The smallest school had 181 pupils, and the two largest schools 
had 1125 and 1135 pupils daily. 


A MUNICIPAL FUNCTION. 


From the time that the value of the movement became ap- 
parent, it was felt that the maintenance of such schools was a 
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function of the city, and was not within the province of a chari- 
table organization. Each department of city work has shown the 
same development. A function first purely individual has after- 
wards been undertaken by an organization; then, as necessity 
arose, or the greater economy of the arrangement demanded, the 
city has superseded the private organization. Some functions, 
such as education and water supply, have already passed through 
this development; others are in process of transformation. 
Among the latter is the provision of public baths. Left up to 
the present in New York city in the hands of private charities, 
the demand of the public isnow forcing the city to establish its 
own publie baths. In European cities the public bath is a well- 
established municipal institution. So, likewise, is the public com- 
fort station. New York city is just waking up to these necessi- 
ties of nineteenth century city life, and its first public comfort 
station is in process of construction. 

The vacation school has this year emerged from its chrysalis 
and is now a full-fledged city institution. The Board of Education 
obtained for the first year a grant of $10,000, and with this it 
was decided to open ten schools. Mr. Seth T. Stewart, one of 
the assistant superintendents, became the chairman of a commit- 
teeon vacation schools and playgrounds, and he set himself 
energetically to develop the work to the utmost extent of which 
it was capable. Following the lines already laid down by the 
Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, with the 
greater facilities afforded by the Board of Education, the year 
proved an eminently satisfactory one. The total number regis- 
tered was 7517, and the average attendance in each school was 408, 
giving a total attendance of 117,756. The term was six weeks be- 
ginning July 11th and ending August 19th. School was from nine 
to twelve o’clock each week-day excepting Saturday. 

INSTRUCTION GIVEN. 

Of course the great attraction for the girls is the sewing. One 
principal says: ‘‘The older girls don’t like anything but sewing, 
and they have to be fairly coaxed into dving other work.”’ All 
the girls were in favor of sewing the whole morning. 

Observation, drawing, modelling and coloring went hand in 
hand as far as possible. For instance, certain kinds of leaves 
were talked about, and stories told about them, which the chil- 
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dren reproduced in their own language. The same leaves were 
modelled, drawn and colored. The child thus realized that 
modelling, drawing, and coloring, were all different means of 
expressing the same idea, and that all were necessary to com- 
plete expression. Form and size could be best expressed by model. 
ling}; light, shade and color by drawing ; and something further 
could be expressed by a great writer, especially a poet. Some 
children, apparently received their first notions of expression, as 
is attested by the following bit of conversation : 

**You can show the ivy leaf better in drawing, but I can beat 
you all to pieces in modelling.”’ 

‘Yes, but did you see T water color yesterday ?”’ 

At this a third boy broke in with: ‘‘ None of you know any- 
thing about the ivy leaf compared with that fellow Dickens, 
That’s expression for you.”’ 

One important feature of the work this year was the library, 
The New York Circulating Library and the Cathedral Library 
loaned books, which were graded according to the pupils’ ages. 
That they were appreciated was evidenced by the fact that the 
attendance was always higher on library days. The taste varied 
considerably in different schools. Mrs. Alcott was always a 
favorite with the girls. Fairy tales and books of adventure and 
history were popular with the boys. Strangely enough, some of 
Scott’s and Cooper’s works were not taken out at all. Unfortun- 
ately, the library work was not undertaken until the latter part 
of the six weeks for which the schools were open, so that the 
work was hardly developed as much as possible this year. Next 
year it is hoped that much more may be done in this direction. 

Sometimes there were discussions about authors and books at 
the opening exercises. The teachers and pupils also talked about 
books in the class rooms. A special library course may grow out 
of this experiment. In this work an endeavor has been made to 
cultivate a real love of books, thus giving the children an insight 
into a wider life. 

The kindergarten has an appropriate place in the vacation 
schools. While the mother may find older boys and girls useful 
to run errands or help around the house, she is usually glad to 
have the little ones safely housed in some place where she knows 
they will not get into mischief. Kindergarten work—when the 
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kindergartner is an enthusiast for her specialty—is all play to the 
children. They learn so unconsciously as not to be aware of the 
fact. For these children there are the kindergarten gifts, songs, 
games, paper and clay work. Anyone who has seen a well-con- 
ducted kindergarten knows how happy the children are in their 
employment. 

Another feature of the vacation schools was the playground. 
If it is difficult to get some of the children to play, it is quite as 
difficult to get a teacher who knows how to play with children, 
In this, the more experienced teachers were more successful than 
the girls fresh from college. It became evident that to make the 
playground a great success the teacher who supervised it must be 
carefully chosen. In New York schools these playgrounds are 
usually in the school basements, for ground is expensive. An 
effort to have roof playgrounds in the new schools in crowded dis- 
tricts was not successful on the ground of expense. Two or 
three schools have such a playground, which is a great boon to 
the neighborhood. Still the basements are cool and usually 
fairly well-ventilated, and if the light is not suitable to work, it 
does not interfere with thechildren’s play. Thereis no need to look 
out for street cars and brewery wagons. Play can go on uninter- 
ruptedly, while the mother at home is easy in her mind, knowing 
the children are safe from the dangers of the street. 

The best period of the day was that devoted to the opening 
exercises. It was then possible for the principal to give an im- 
petus to the work, which should have a vivifying effect through- 
out the day. Frequent conference between principal and teachers 
helped give a unity and direction to the work. No attempt was 
made to enforce the discipline of the ordinary school. The 
children were allowed more freedom, and only restrained where ob- 
viously necessary. This was possible because no compulsion forced 
the child to attend school ; he or she went of their own free will, 
and no truant officer could ask an explanation of their absence. 

Each of the schools had a day’s outing during the six weeks 
to the seaside or country. While it was possible to draw from 
these excursions material for thought in future lessons, the child- 
ren found enjoyment only limited by the length of their stay. 
To assist in caring for the kindergarten children, many of the 
mothers went with them, and appreciated the outing quite as 
much as the children. 
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BENEFICIAL RESULTS. 

After the close of the schools, there was an exhibition of the 
work of the children at the rooms of the Board of Education. 
One little tot of six years old did a beautiful piece of work for 
the exhibit. Dolls of all kinds and classes showed the skill of the 
girls, as well as numerous articles of clothing and household linen. 
The boys showed wood work, bent iron work, clay modelling, 
drawing and painting. Many pretty articles of their own work, 
which could not be exhibited for lack of room, were given to 
them, and will serve to remind them of the summer’s work. 

Now that the vacation school has become an integral part of 
the work of the Board of Education, it must be still further ex- 
tended, and room made for every child who desires to attend, 
With attendance perfectly voluntary, it is hardly likely that the 
mumbers present will ever be but a fraction of those attending the 
regular sessions. Many of the children in the residence districts 
leave the city during the summer vacation. Some of the poorer 
ones find an occupation which helps eke out the family income. 
It is the children who simply exist in the tenement during the heat 
of the summer, and whom the earliest morning finds in the streets, 
that the originators of the vacation schools desired to reach. 

That contact with nature which is denied by the child’s cir- 
cumstances is supplied at least partially by the vacation school. 
Every text book is forbidden, and observation teaching is the 
rule. A manual training school is merely devised to cultivate ob- 
servation, and from observation the child is led to creation. The 
joy of creating is the joy that makes it worth the while. The 
children learn to feel their ability, and in that ability comes to 
them the joy of their life and the glow of power. Negatively, 
the vacation school prevents idleness and mischief. Positively, 
it creates the deepest life for morality. 

In Boston, Brooklyn and Chicago the work is now fully es- 
tablished. Baltimore, Hartford, Indianapolis and Philadelphia 
are among the cities that have lately taken up the movement. It 
is essentially a city movement, and can be advantageously ex- 
tended to every city sufficiently large to prevent the children 
having easy access to the open country. It has been repeatedly 
said that this is the children’s age. We spend much time and 
money in an attempt to reform juvenile criminals ; here isa 
method which, by keeping the children off the street, will pre- 
vent their moral contamination. 





WOMEN’S HEALTH PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION. 


By Mary E. TRAUTMANN. 


In November, 1884, eleven women residing on Beekman Hill, 
whose houses are beautifully located on a high bluff overlooking 
the East river, with everything desirable to make them healthful, 
were so outraged at the continuance of the foul odors which pol- 
luted the atmosphere of the entire neighborhood, causing them 
to keep windows closed in the hottest weather, and depriving 
them of their inalienable right to pure air, that they resolved to 
investigate the cause of this nuisance. Accordingly, they made 
a tour of the neighborhood, in that section of the city known as 
the abattoir district, which extends on First avenue from Forty- 
third to Forty-seventh streets. Their first visit was a revelation, 
and while they returned to their homes ill from the inspection 
and the discovery of the nuisance by which they had so long been 
tortured, they decided that some action must be taken to better 
the conditions. The following morning their number was in- 
creased to fifteen, and it was resolved that these women should 
form themselves into an organization, to be known as the Ladies’ 
Health Protective Association. 

The first action of the new society was to proceed against the 
nuisance which had been causing them so much discomfort. This 
was an enormous accumulation of manure, 20,000 tons, 30 feet in 
height, 200 feet in length, which was in a decayed and reeking 
condition, the steam issuing from it filling an area of miles with 
its vile odors. This abominable nuisance was maintained by 
Michael Kane, who with a brother-in-law, a senator at Albany, 
was able, with his political backing, to defy all law and decency. 
The manure in its rotted state was of much more value as a fer- 
tilizer, and Mr. Kane’s revenue was largely increased by letting 
the vile stuff remain there to rot, while an entire community was 
made to suffer. 

The first step was to appear before the grand jury, and Mr. 
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Kane was indicted for maintaining a public nuisance. He cared 
very little for this action, as he had several indictments holding 
over him, which had always been pigeon-holed, and he thought 
this one would travel the same road. But it was his first experi- 
ence with women, and he did not realize what that meant. He 
was tried before Judge Barrett, in the Court of Oyer and Ter. 
miner, and after a trial lasting for four days, through which he 
was defended by that able lawyer Algernon Sullivan, he was con- 
victed, and found guilty of maintaining a public nuisance. Be- 
fore sentence was imposed upon him, Judge Barrett gave him 
thirty days to remove the accumulation, and he was compelled to 
employ a large force of men to accomplish it. From that time 
until the present, we have never ceased our vigilance, and while 
Mr. Kane made every effort to continue the nuisance in a covert 
manner, he finally became amenable to the law, and to-day his 
business causes us very little discomfort. 

In those days our officials were very indifferent, and as this 
was the first time women had attempted to interfere with any of 
their duties, they looked upon our action with great disfavor and 
met us with antagonism at every step. General Shaler, then 
president of the health board, when called upon the witness stand 
during the trial, stated that he had neither visited nor had a re- 
port of that section of the city for over six years. He was found 
derelict in his duty and reprimanded. After the verdict against 
Mr. Kane, we were told by Commissioner French, a member of 
the health board, that he was surprised at the verdict, and we 
were interfering in matters that did not concern us. 


PRIVATE ABATTOIRS. 


In close proximity to the manure ground were the slaughter 
houses, where meat was killed and dressed for daily consump- 
tion, and adjoining them was the fat-rendering and bone-boiling 
establishment of Messrs. Rafferty and Williams. The state of 
affairs here was simply appalling, and we wondered how the oc- 
cupants of the tenement houses in that section were able to exist ; 
the only solution to the problem being the counter action of the 
salt air, as they were so close to the river front. We were con- 
fronted with fifty-five dirty little pens, called slaughter houses, 
the proprietors of which seemed to be perfectly satisfied and de- 
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yoid of any idea of improvement. The slaughtering was done in 
the presence of children, who stood before the doors and became 
so utterly demoralized that the sight of blood was no more to 
them than so much running water. The walls and floors of these 
pens reeked with filth, and the meat was hung on large hooks 
over the curbstone, there to swarm with flies and catch all the 
dust and dirt of the neighborhood. The cattle were driven 
through the streets in droves, and when they reached the 
slanghter houses were confined in cellars, the air of which was so 
stifling and fetid that the poor creatures could be seen clamber- 
ing over each other, in frantic efforts to reach the gratings for a 
breath of fresh air. In the bone-boiling works the odors were 
overpowering and on investigation we found that the bones were 
collected from the retail butchers, whenever it best suited the 
convenience of Messrs. Rafferty and Williams, regardless 
whether they had remained a week or a month in the shops. 

The course for the removal of this nuisance was an appeal 
to the higher authorities, by the presentation of a bill to the 
legislature, where, as we expected, it was defeated; but the 
amount of money it cost the butchers to defeat the bill caused 
them to recognize the fact that we intended to effect reform in 
their establishments. This effort led toa joint conference held 
between a committee from the Association and four of the 
butchers having the largest interests, who represented all the 
butchers in the city. Theresult was a compromise ; we agreed to 
take no further legislative proceedings if they would adopt the 
list of reforms which we had prepared ; they in turn accepted all 
of our suggestions. The final result has been that they have 
found it much cheaper to tear down the old pens they were using 
and erect new buildings, and to-day the business is carried on in 
three model abattoirs, furnished with all the improved machinery 
known to modern science. 


OBNOXIOUS ODORS. 


The bone-bviling and fertilizing establishment was an intoler- 
able nuisance, not only from the fact that the bones were col- 
lected from retail butcher shops when they were several weeks 
old, but that these, when going through the process of boiling to 
be made into fertilizer, gave off odors that permeated the atmos- 
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phere for miles, and caused misery and discomfort to hundreds of 
people. It seems almost incredible, that such a nuisance could 
have existed for so many years in a civilized community. This 
has been entirely abolished. The fertilizing manufacture is now 
carried on in connection with the abattoirs; the bones are not 
only collected daily, but all offal and bones are consumed every 
day and converted into the fertilizer while in their fresh state. 
The building in which this process is in operation has been built 
in the most scientific manner, and every effort is made to render 
this business as unobjectionable as possible. 

We next turned our attention to the gas houses, and much of 
this nuisance has been suppressed. Many of the companies have 
been compelled to put in new condensers, and the old method of 
emptying the lime boxes has been abolished, and oxide of iron 
used in its place. The sponge is kept well covered, and when the 
boxes are opened, is the means of condensing the odors. We 
hope to have further improvements in this direction. 


CLEAN STREETS AND THE DISPOSAL OF GARBAGE. 


Our attention was next directed to the filthy condition of our 
streets and the slovenly method of the handling and disposing of 
our garbage. It wearies one to look back upon our efforts along 
this line, and think of the many discouragements met with. The 
cry of each commissioner was the lack of sufficient appropriation 
and the impossibility of eliminating politics from the department. 
The Association had small cards printed and sent to house- 
holders, asking them to aid the department by burning all their 
garbage in their kitchen ranges. This feeble effort was well con- 
sidered in the residential quarters, but the mountain before us 
was the tenement houses. 

One of the greatest difficulties in the way of keeping the 
streets clean was the storing of trucks, carts, etc., in the public 
highways. This was not only an obstruction to the proper clean- 
ing of the streets, but the trucks afforded sleeping quarters for 
tramps, and from a moral standpoint were a disgrace to the city. 
During the administration of Mayor Gilroy, we called his atten- 
tion to this evil. He received our protest with surprise, and 
asked us what we expected the people to do with their vehicles. 
We said: ‘‘ Store them!’’? The Mayor said, however, that this 
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could not be done in a city like this. Colonel Waring has, 
however, given usa proof that it can be done, and also that we 
can have a very clean city. Under his able and efficient adminis- 
tration, we no longer saw a set of decrepit, broken-down, old men 
handling the broom in our streets, as if it were a pastime given 
them to keep them out of mischief. Neither did we see our 
garbage and ash receptacles on the edge of the curbstones, filled 
to overflowing and standing for hours, nor yet our streets filled 
with litter. On the contrary, our streets were like our homes, 
kept well swept and cared for. 

The solution of the problem as to the final disposition of gar- 
bage has been a difficult one, and we were somewhat discouraged 
over the delay with this question. But now that the contract has 
been given, utilization has been adopted, the trimming 
of the scows has been abolished, and all the work is now done 
outside of the city limits. We hope to have the care of the side- 
walks put under the jurisdiction of the street cleaning commis- 
sioner, and to have boxes placed at the corners of the streets 
throughout the city, into which paper, fruit rinds, and odds and 
ends may be thrown. This will largely prevent the untidiness of 
our sidewalks. 

SCHOOL SANITATION. 

The Association has given earnest attention to the sanitary con- 
dition of our schools. The committee on school hygiene, with the 
co-operation of the Board of Education, has accomplished many 
reforms. The school commissioners have listened to all of the As- 
sociation’s complaints, and have endeavored to comply with their 
requests ; but they have been confronted with a grave fact—that 
if they had condemned and closed the schools in the lower parts 
of the city, they would turn upon the streets thousands of chil- 
dren, and deprive them of the means of obtaining an education, 
and at the same time so over-crowd the other schools in the vicin- 
ity that their condition would be worse than in the condemned 
schools. Many of these school houses are in districts that were 
sparsely settled when they were erected, but with the increase of 
population, are now entirely hemmed in by tenement houses and 
factories. Through our efforts, stables have been removed from 
the vicinity of schools. The keeping of live poultry has been 
prohibited where the school house is near a market. Proper places 
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for hanging the children’s coats are now provided in most of the 
schools, and the time of their having to fold up and sit on their 
little rain-soaked garments has passed forever. Many complaints 
of insufficient light and noisy localities that make both teaching 
and learning a strain, are sent to the Association. It is hoped 
that all of these will be removed in time. 


EXPECTORATION PROHIBITED. 


The unsanitary condition of the surface and elevated cars, and 
public buildings, in consequence of the vile habit of men and boys 
spitting over the floor, has been most detrimental to the public 
health. The Association has appealed to presidents and man- 
agers of the roads time and time again to effect a reform. The 
matter was taken to the Board of Health, and the necessity for 
action urged. After six weeks the Board took the subject in 
hand, and made an investigation which convinced them that 
something must be done. Their first idea was to try 
education by moral suasion. We had our doubts about this 
course, and in the early part of May, 1896, were highly gratified 
to learn that the Board of Health had issued an ordinance 
prohibiting spitting on the floors of cars, ferryboats, public 
stations and public buildings, and had ordered placards to this 
effect placed in all cars, both surface and elevated, and in all 
ferryhouses and public buildings. When this ordinance was first 
issued, the men and boys addicted to the habit paid very little at- 
tention to it, and the placards in the cars were placed at a great 
disadvantage, for unless attention was called to the cards, they 
could not be seen. With the co-operation of the Board of 
Health, we have succeeded in having the placards printed in 
large type, neatly framed and placed in a conspicuous place in all 
the cars of the Metropolitan Traction Company, on each side of 
the car. We worked unceasingly against this nuisance for eight 
years, and we shall work eight years longer, if necessary, until 
we succeed in having the placards placed in a conspicuous place 
in every line of cars, ferryboats, ferryhouses and public buildings 
in our city, and the ordinance enforced by the railroad com- 
panies. 
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OTHER SANITARY REFORMS. 


The Association has had a committee on the sanitary inspec- 
tion of stores and co-operated with the Consumers’ League to the 
extent that in their inspection of the stores, all sanitary violations 
were reported to our Association and immediate action taken. 
The proprietors are always ready to receive our suggestions and 
follow them so far as circumstances will allow. The passage of 
the Reinhardt Mercantile bill insures the carrying forward of this 
work upon systematic and business principles. 

The question of police matrons and municipal lodging houses 
has always been one of deep interest. Before the appointment of 
matrons, all prisoners both male and female, were cared for by 
the doorkeeper. Since the appointment of matronsa great change 
has been made in the system, and now, before women receive ap- 
pointments as matrons, they must pass through a course of lec- 
tures given by police surgeons, thus enabling them to tell the 
difference between intoxication and illness, and to render assist- 
ance accordingly. 

In various other lines, the Association has attempted to 
protect the health of the city. The establishment of public 
baths has been urged. The enactment of ordinances by the 
Board of Health prohibiting the exposure of meat and poultry, 
which were hung on hooks before the retail butcher shops, has 
been secured. Efforts are being made to effect a reform as to the 
exposure of green vegetables and fruits before the retail grocery 
stores. The dust and dirt of our great city, the street sweeping, 
the shaking of mats from windows, etc., make it undesirable that 
any except impervious food should be openly exposed on side- 
walks. Fruits and vegetables decay more quickly when exposed 
to the air, and it is the practice of many grocers to sell the half 
decayed and withered stuff to customers at a reduced price. The 
sale of sliced fruit ought to be prohibited ; the penny slices of 
musty melon and decayed pineapple only mean cholera infantum. 
The sticks of candy and the cocoanut in pans of water, both 
coated thickly with dust, ought to be kept under glass covers. 
The evils existing in bake-shops and their filthy condition have 
recently been brought to our notice, and considerable assistance 
rendered in securing the passage of a bill by the legislature im- 
proving conditions. The unsanitary habit of keeping cows shut 
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up in stables in the city has received much thought and con 
sideration, especially as the poor animals were fed entirely 
on brewer’s grains and were kept in a filthy condition. This 
nuisance was finally abolished and the cows removed from the 
city. 

Some of our latest work has been the sanitary investigation of 
the almshouse and other buildings on Blackwell’s Island. At our 
first investigation, conditions were found to be perfectly dread- 
ful, but the erection of the new buildings and the new improve- 
ments have greatly improved conditions. Before the destruction 
by fire of the buildings on Ellis Island, these were visited and in- 
spected, many improvements suggested to the Commissioner, one 
of the principal ones being baths for the immigrants. In the early 
days of our work great attention was given to the Croton water 
shed, the purity of water, and the milk supply. 

Theestablishment of a system of small parks throughout our 
city for the benefit of suffering children, has also been encouraged, 
as well as the planting of trees for the comfort of the suffering 
public during the heated term. 


In all of our efforts we have endeavored to remember that 
where men have put all their capital and energy into the 
building up of a business, even if the business is in itself a 
nuisance, time must be given to effect reform. We follow as 
much as possible, the motto expressed in Charles Reade’s novel, 
‘** Put Yourself In His Place.’”” As our membership has increased 
we have worked step by step, taking one nuisance after the other ; 
we have divided ourselves into standing committees, and tried 
to secure the co-operation of our municipal authorities. We have 
always preferred this manner of doing our work, and do our best to 
avoid antagonizing any of the authorities. We carefully avoid 
taking any note of politics in our work ; and are entirely and ab- 
solutely non-partisan, both as to officials and party. We want 
the right man in the right place. The success of this plan has 
proved its wisdom. 





NEW YORK WOMEN IN PHILANTHROPIC WORK. 


‘* And the Greatest of these is Charity.” 
By May WILKrnson Mount. 


A certain mayor of New York once remarked that a city of 
its population and size should be an example to the world in the 
number and efficiency of its institutions for the alleviation of 
human suffering and the bettering of human conditions. While 
New York has not yet reached perfection in the conduct of all its 
benevolent institutions, it has progressed so far in that respect as 
to be entitled to the place it holds in this country—that of a 
worthy example of the best practical methods for the uplifting 
and aiding of mankind. There are no less than 3,350 charitable 
and benevolent organizations in this city, of which 106 are public, 
and a few of the others are aided by public funds. This num- 
ber does not include one thousand or more minor associations 
working towards the same ends ; but which have not become cor, 
porate bodies, or are yet too new to have become registered in the 
city’s list of such institutions. 

The efficiency of the work of uplifting the masses of the cos- 
mopolite humanity in this great city have been largely due to the 
fact that its general trend was away from the old ideas of charity 
and into the lines of individual independence and moral respon- 
sibility. The work of ameliorating the condition of life’s un- 
fortunates has, in this age, ceased to be, in the public mind, a 
“good work,’’ a ‘noble benevolence’’ ; it has become a simple 
duty, a duty that may not be shirked, and in the performance of 
it, workers educate the unseeing and ignorant rich into an under- 
standing of the needs of the ignorant poor, and so instil in all 
that comprehension and sympathy which will one day weld the 
race of man into a race perfected. 

Embracing as they do every nationality, the three thousand 
and more benevolent associations just enumerated are almost as 
a unit in the enlightened methods employed in conducting their 
work. With few exceptions their whole work tends to one end— 
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education and independence—not pauperization. More than that; 
year by year they have grown interdependent upon one another, 
comparing notes so that vagabondizing might be discouraged and 
aid given only to the needy. Year by year their work has grown 
wider, deeper, broader, delicately shielding the self-respect of 
their beneficiaries, studying ever not only to supply physical 
wants, but to develop mental and spiritual wants to which it is 
their delight to minister. The whole work is to make better 
citizens, better individuals, better Christians, and the amount of 
energy expended in this direction, and the good results obtained 
therefrom in New York city alone, are stupendous. 

An investigation into the number of, let us say, charitable 
organizations, in the broad sense of the word, in New York, and 
the methods employed in their government, is somewhat more of 
an undertaking than a like investigation of our political govern- 
ment and its subsidiary dependencies. Such an investigation 
reveals a self-governing body with all the regulations necessary 
to a body corporate, with rules and theories in operation touching 
the spiritual and mental development of mankind, such as politi- 
cal corporations do not charge themselves with. 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING THE CONDITION OF THE POOR. 


A great task of the charity organizations has been to train the 
minds of city and state officials, that work done for the state and 
for the city which did not show at least equal progress in the poor of 
such state and city towards better conditions was not work faith- 
fully performed. As an instance of the results of such service 
the good accomplished by the New York Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor may be cited. This associa- 
tion, concerning which its secretary says, ‘‘ All the workers are 
women,”’ passed its golden anniversary five years ago, and fitly 
terms the work of its ripe experience, ‘‘ progressive philan- 
thropy.”’ With the exception of a few officers, the active corps 
of workers is made up of women—women who work hard carry- 
ing out and making possible the plans of the Association. All 
the women employed in the work are salaried; ‘‘ For,’’ said the 
secretary, ‘‘ their work is of the most arduous character, and re- 
quires a special training and course of study. It is work that 
could not possibly be performed by volunteer assistants.”’ 
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In 1894 it began a plan of relief, called ‘‘ vacant lot-farms.”’ 
The title outlines the nature of the work, but not the vast bene- 
fits derived from it by hitherto unemployed poor. In like man- 
ner vacation schools, tended and taught by women, in the poorest 
section of the city, were established and made delightful to 
children through the hot summer months. The children were 
taught plays calculated to develop their mental faculties. Man- 
ual training was added with results beyond any expectations, 
and the work was made thoroughly educational, although the 
study of books was not insisted upon. It was finally found im- 
possible to supply the demand of children for room in the vaca- 
tion schools, and the Association laid the matter before the Board 
of Education, which appropriated $10,000 towards the maintenance 
of summer schools and incorporated them into the public school 
system of this city. Upwards of six thousand children were 
happily and healthfully provided for in this way during the heat 
of the past summer. 

The successful industrial farms and vacation schools are not 
the only lines of work in which this Association has been 
imitated by the municipal government. Its inspection and con- 
demnation of tenement houses has fostered and developed a 
broader and ceaseless activity on the part of the Board of Health ; 
its playgrounds for street Arabs and tenement children have de- 
monstrated how the mental and moral conditions of children may 
be improved in this simple fashion, and the city has thrown open 
lots in various districts to the use of the children. In these lots 
might have been seen any hot day in the past summer, hundreds 
of children romping, swinging, playing games ‘‘ with a moral,”’ 
felt but not perceived ; or comparing notes on the proper up- 
bringing of dolls, under the shade of cool tents. 

The society has demonstrated that clean environments are 
productive of one’sort of good, and a knowledge of how to make 
proper use of such environments is worth twofold more. A child 
cannot have its surroundings and habits watched over by good 
men and women without taking into its home every day the ele- 
ments of a better and higher life that must inevitably develop and 
create better conditions for itself than those into which it was 
born. So, through the child, the benevolent associations of to- 
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day reach out to uplift the human race, and so reaching use the 
hands.of women to perform a service peculiarly her own. 

Hartley House, opened last year by the ‘‘ Association for Im. 
proving the Condition of the Poor,” teaches children everything 
that ought to be known in domestic life. It is a practical move 
in the direction of home-making and home-keeping. Girls are 
taught what and how to purchase for the home ; how to prepare 
and cook food, with hygienic rules for the proper performance of 
both duties ; how to sweep, clean rooms thoroughly ; wash their 
dishes and dish-cloths properly, set a table—indeed, all the small 
duties which go to make up the comfort of home life. It would 
be amusing, were it not pathetic, to witness the ignorance of the 
little embryo housekeepers in the commonest observances of daily 
life. Two sheets to a bed, was peculiar; the necessity for spot- 
less dish-towels and unnecessary china was more so ; and the rea- 
son why dirt should not remain under articles of furniture where 
it was not in plain sight was entirely beyond their comprehen- 
sion. They all took an interest in learning the nutritive ele. 
ments of food and a pride in its preparation. Cleanliness became 
less irksome, the habits of civilization more delightful as time 
went on, and every girl who attends this, and other similar 
schools, goes out a missionary of the truest sort, raising to her 
level her own uncomely surroundings. 


SUMMER EXCURSIONS. 


Along hygienic lines are the summer excursions and seaside 
homes supported and furnished by this Association, where thou- 
sands of children are given three times each week a day on the 
seashore and where hundreds of ailing mothers and little ones are 
cared for in a delightful home. The average attendance at each 
home has been one hundred a week, and the cottage for crippled, 
feeble and convalescent children has accommodated more than 
fifty all summer. Every ten or twelve days, crowds of rosy- 
checked youngsters with their mothers, and shop girls refreshed 
by their outing, return to the city, making way for others, and 
so the good work of the fresh air societies goes on. 

St. John’s Guild is active in this respect, while one of the most 
extensive, if not the largest, organization for the purpose of fur- 
nishing country homes to children in summer, is the Children’s 
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Aid Society, which has been in operation since 1855 and which is 
supported almost entirely by contributions given directly or 
secured by women. Nine summer homes, of which one is a per- 
manent training farm for boys in Kensico, New York, are open to 
all those whom the society deems worthy, and the fact that at 
Kensico 1,000 ‘‘ fresh air ’’ boys were received between the middle 
of June and first of September, serves to illustrate the number 
taken care of at other places. Much cannot be done in the space of 
ten days to elevate the moral standard of the society’s benefici- 
aries, but thousands of poverty-stricken human beings cannot be 
placed amid bright and spiritual surroundings without awakening 
in them a desire to live a more cleanly life, and from fairer sur- 
roundings to step into a sphere of higher, mental and spiritual 
activity. 
HOMELESS CHILDREN. 


The Children’s Aid Society also maintained in the city during 
the past year six lodging houses for homeless girls and boys, six 
night schools, twenty industrial schools, free reading rooms, a 
boys’ printing shop, a dressmaking, sewing machine, and type- 
writing school and a laundry. Fifteen thousand children receive 
the benefit of these industrial schools annually. Add the many 
thousands from other industrial schools and consider how the 
whole country becomes bettered by the addition to its citizenship 
of enlightened and educated young menand women. Of the num- 
ber cared for in the past year, homes have been found for more 
than 100,000. New York ranks first, with homes for 42,780 ; 
Illinois comes next, with adjacent western states showing an 
almost equal amount of hospitality. Children so placed are those 
of honest, but unfortunate parents, for the society seeks not only 
the welfare of the child in its adopted home, but the happiness of 
itsfoster parents. Children thus adopted are visited annually by 
agents of the society until their future is assured, and many of 
them have attained to the highest walks in life. 

The nightly average of boys and girls at the lodging houses 
is over five hundred ; but these are taught that they cannot re- 
ceive something for nothing, and for lodging and meals they pay 
eighteen cents.a day, receiving their clothing in payment for ser- 
vices performed about the house and as prizes for attendance at 
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the evening school. One of the best features about this society 
is the fact that thousands of children—principally in girls’ schools 
and classes—contribute to its support. Little girls, all the way 
from five years of age upwards, are taught, in this practical way, 
the golden rule and its true application. 


A building of peculiar interest in New York is the United Chari- 
ties Building on Fourth avenue and Twenty-second street. It wag 
erected forthe purpose of maintaining permanent offices for the 
following charities, which own the building and share its re. 
ceipts: The Children’s Aid Society, the Association for Improv. 
ing the Condition of the Poor, the Charity Organization Society, 
and the New York City Mission Society. Nearly all the active 
workers in the first three are women ; while the woman’s branch 
of the latter is an independent organization in itself, and a very 
large one. In their reform work the charity organizations must 
deal with and possess influence over the city government, hence 
men of influence hold all the high official positions. They are 
the vanguard who go before to open up the way, and women fol- 
low after, doing the work. It is no detriment to these men that 
their positions are mostly honorary; they are willing to con- 
tribute funds or political influence when the women deem it 
necessary, and their officers present the request. 


THE NATURE OF WOMAN’S WORK. 


Women visitors go to investigate every case brought to the 
notice of the associations, and first giving temporary relief, set 
the wheels in motion for permanent benefaction. Women in- 
struct the sewing and cooking classes all over the city, and these 
reach the thousands ; women teach in the industrial schools, per- 
form all manner of helpful services, conduct religious exercises, 
receive and keep a record of applicants for aid and administer 
the same. Mothers are taught by women how to care for their 
little ones, and nurses are shown how best to minister to their 
patients of all ages. The good derived from such labor is as in- 
calculable as it is arduous and oftentimes discouraging; and 
women carry into the daily tasks a sympathy which attracts and 
a love which binds to them all whom they would help. 

There is one woman commissioner and three women inspectors 
on the State Board of Charities of New York,whose duty it_is to 
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risitand inspect all institutions whether state, county, municipal, 
incorporated or unincorporated, which are of a charitable, elee- 
mosynary, correctional or reformatory character, with a few de- 
tailed exceptions of certain state institutions. 

One of the oldest charity organizations in the city is the New 
York City Mission Society, which is in its seventy-first year. Its 
principal work has been the erection and maintenance of churches 
and missions, and the establishment of independent congregations 
throughout the city. Sewing and social amenities are taught at 
thesame time. Gymnastic exercises, mental training and moral 
and spiritual pabulum are served from the same source by the 
woman’s branch of this Mission. The Christian Worker’s Home, 
Students’ Training School for the instruction of trained nurses, 
Virginia Day Nursery, Baby Fold, and Fresh Air Homes, are 
among the institutions maintained more particularly by the 
Woman’s Branch of the New York Mission Society, while one of 
the most beautiful of its benefactions is the disbursement of a 
fund for ‘‘ aged pilgrims,’’ which fills with comfort the last years 
of those who have borne life’s burdens long, and which enables 
old couples to end their lives together. 

This ‘‘fund for aged pilgrims,’ as it is termed, does away 
with one of the most pitiful conditions existing in the application 
of relief for the aged, where husbands and wives are separated 
and placed in different institutions. Something of the same spirit 
is manifest in the Baby Fold which keeps mother and child to- 
gether and finds employment for the former, and oftentimes a 
comfortable home for both. 

The State Charities Aid Association numbers women among 
its chief executive officers, thus according them in form that 
recognition which has always been theirs in fact. Its active 
officials throughout the state number thousands, of whom the 
greater proportion are women. Visitors go from the Charities Aid 
Association to the state hospitals and institutions of all sorts, and 
study carefully the methods employed in their government and 
ways in which these may be improved upon. Such improvements 
have been constantly secured by bringing influence to bear upon 
local officials or persons controlling these institutions. As a re- 
sult of such efforts in the years, 1890 to 1896, the Association se- 
cured the following legislative measures: a law separating the 
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charitable from the correctional institutions of New York city, 
the completion of the legislation for state care and maintenance 
of the insane, the cumulative sentence law, and the establish. 
ment of the Craig colony for epileptics. No less than twenty. 
eight laws and amendments of laws touching charitable and re. 
formatory work have been passed by the New York legislature 
upon representations made by the State Charities Aid Association; 
and their investigation into the conduct of certain private, chari- 
table institutions has been productive of endless good, securing, 
in the twenty-five years of its service, state supervision over 
private institutions. 


THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY. 


Unique in its line and of inestimable benefit to the city in 
particular and to humanity in general, is the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, which for fifteen years has directed its efforts to 
sorting out applicants for assistance and sending them to the 
proper sources for aid. Its information and registration bureau 
makes it very difficult for dishonest or lazy beneficiaries of one 
society to obtain help from any other, and it seeks out and helps 


other organizations to become acquainted, with the deserv- 
ing poor. The city is divided into eleven districts, 
each of which is presided over by a woman, assisted by the 
chairman of each district committee. These committees investi- 
gate every case brought to their attention in their district, render 
all the assistance necessary in the way of securing employment 
for applicants, and keep a record of each case for use by the 
Society. The ladies engaged in this work go as friends, treating 
all they hear and see as entirely confidential, and in every way 
helping the needy to help themselves, thus preserving both self- 
respect and independence. 

The main lines of work done by the Charity Organization So- 
ciety may be summed up under the following heads: education, 
investigation, registration bureau, application bureau, wayfarers’ 
lodge and woodyard, workrooms for unskilled women, Park 
Avenue Laundry, penny provident fund, suppression of mendi- 
cancy, publication of charity papers, library and a bureau of 
sociological statistics. The woodyard, only, is without the 
province of the women workers. 
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The Society aims never to give direct relief beyond the feeding 
of the hungry. There are many other organizations for that pur- 
pose. But it loses no time in sending aid to the sick, attention 
to the children, fresh air to those who need it, and the means of 
self-support to all. While this latter aim is more or less embodied 
in that of all the benevolent and charitable institutions of the 
city, it forms the principal goal towards which this society is ever 
striving, and its successful methods are full of interest from an 
economic and philanthropic standpoint. In making records of 
the work accomplished the society has compiled statistics on the 
cause of poverty, its effects, prevention and alleviation, which 
form interesting reading for a student of sociology and should 
form a part of the knowledge of every person. One of their tables 
is devoted to ‘‘ personal character,’’ and the stress they lay upon 
its importance in governing existing conditions is shown by their 
efforts to elevate it. Philanthropic organizations have come to 
realize that it is useless to expect a good mental and moral growth 
from degrading environments. A first step in modern methods 
is the improvement in the latter and then the cultivation of the 
former. 

The workrooms where unskilled women are taught to sew, 
mend, make rag carpets, slippers and many useful and pretty 
household articles, are patronized by two classes of women. One 
class buys books of tickets and bestows these upon needy or 
unskillful women, who gladly avail themselves of an opportunity 
to make a living and acquire a knowledge of domestic and other 
service at the same time. Laundry work is a specialty in this 
school and the learners so employed are paid from $ .60 to $1.50 
a day, according to their skill. The more able laundresses are 
employed in a large laundry run by the Society, which takes gen- 
eral washing at regular laundry prices, and does not permit the 
use of chemicals for bleaching the clothes. In this way the women 
are taught to be conscientious in the discharge of their duties and 
patrons are benefited by a saving in the amount expended for 
household goods. 

In the woman’s field the fresh air créche is one of especial 
interest. The créche is open all summer and provides, on the 
Hudson within easy reach of New York, a delightful place where 
mothers can take whole families of little ones and spend the day. 
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Refreshments are sold at a minimum price to all who can pay for 
them, and furnished free to those who can not. Cozy cribs in. 
vite the babies to sleep, and equal comforts are provided tired 
mothers. All summer long this créche has been the one bright 
spot in the lives of hundreds of mothers and little ones, whose lives 
almost depended upon the breath of cool, fresh air thus obtained. 
Edgewater créche is the gift of Mrs. Josiah Mason Fiske and lie 
just opposite Grant’s Tomb, where a fine view of the Hudson 
is commanded, and where a ferry, and trolley cars along the 
Jersey coast, are equally accessible. 

THE EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE Y. W. ©. A. 


Although the associations cited are recognized to be chiefly 
*“women’s work,’”’ none of these—nor the thousands of others 
whose work they typify—are wholly guided by feminine hands. 
It is in the Young Woman’s Christian Association and the 
parent society—the Ladies’ Christian Union—that woman shines 
alone. Fifty years ago the latter association established a lodg- 
ing house for girls along philanthropic and educational lines. It 
now maintains three, and is a power for good in the work it ac- 
complishes. Its offspring, the Young Woman’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, owns the Margaret Louise Hotel for transients and aids 
women to find agreeable lodgings suited to their means. It runs 
a large restaurant with profit, and in its handsome building on 
Sixteenth street are offices from which the following works are 
carried on: Classes in writing, business training, typewriting and 
stenography, drawing, physical culture, choral singing, music, 
sewing, dressmaking, millinery, fancy work, cooking and other 
domestic accomplishments. The art classes include all the differ- 
ent branches of art, and for a very small sum a woman may fit 
herself to teach drawing, painting, woodcarving or modelling. 

Dressmaking is taught with great thoroughness and a pupil 
must pass through five grades in order to become an accomplished 
dressmaker. At the end of the fifth grade, if she does not under- 
stand as much about the theory and practice of dressmaking as 
Worth ever did (native intuition excepted), then she is not worth 
the amount of material wasted upon her education. In this busy 
hive of feminine philanthropy, women are taught everything in 
the world that a woman can do—and a good many that she can 

not. Trained business women, trained nurses, trained workers in 
the fine arts—including that of cooking, these, and many more, 
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are turned out annually by the Young Woman’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, the better for their sojourn, and able to do their share 
towards beautifying that niche in the world which each is ap- 
pointed to fill. 

The record for the past year shows an attendance of 5,951 at 
the Bible class, of whom 1,283 were enrolled members. The occu- 
pations of the students began with actresses, ran the length of the 
alphabet in trades and professions and ended with upholsterers. 
Three hundred women and girls have been benefited by the fresh 
airfund. Devotional meetings have had an average attendance 
of 350 to 600. At literary and musical social evenings eight hun- 
dred have been present at one time; and the weekday meetings 
all summer, which combined social pleasures with instruction in 
singing, fancy work, physical culture, etc., met with an at- 
tendance of from forty-one to eighty-one students according to 
the popularity of the course of study to which the evening was 
devoted. The regular classes in instruction during the past year 
were attended by 3,647 women and girls; the reading rooms were 
patronized by 25,256 and the circulating library issued 64,827 
books during the same period of time. 

The employment committee received 3,091 applicants in the 
year, of whom 1,426 filled positions, while the needlework de- 
partment showed 1,064 women upon the consignor’s register, who 
realized $3,205.16 from sales of work, or a fraction more than $3 
each as an average. Seamstresses have a better account to give, 
for the 252 on the register realized in one year $5,337.43. 


Whether in asylums or reformatories, in hospitals or educa- 
tional institutions, in the philanthropic associations whose name 
is legion, or in the homes of the poor or sorrowing, woman is to 
be found, sympathizing, ministering, uplifting, never regarding 
herself, always regardful of others—a potent factor in the salva- 
tion of the human race. It has been said by more than one divine 
that no mention is ever made of any woman being among those 
of the blessed who have appeared in visions as inhabiting 
Heaven. But woman has taken prominent part in every good 
that this world has ever known, therefore the question arises in 
the minds of many—is there not some higher Heaven to which 
man has not yet attained, prepared for women? When women 
come to vote upon this question, ‘‘ the ayes will have it.”’ 





WOMEN IN NEW YORK SETTLEMENTS. 


By Mary M. KInasBory. 


In the bibliography of college, social, and university settle- 
ments published in 1897, there are to be found eighteen settlements 
in Manhattan, Brooklyn, and Jersey City. Several of these settle- 
ments are under distinctly religious auspices, and confine their ef- 
forts largely to educational, moral and religious work. Others are 
settlements conducted and largely carried on by men, although 
all have women helpers. The settlements which properly come 
into consideration here are the Neighborship Settlement of Brook- 
lyn, Whittier House of Jersey City, and in New York, the Nurses’ 
Settlement, Hartley House, and the College Settlement. 


NEIGHBORSHIP SETTLEMENT. 


The Neighborship Settlement is situated in Greenpoint, 
Brooklyn. It occupies several flats in a large model tenement 
building called the Astral. A majority of the workers in this 
settlement are students and teachers of the Pratt Institute, and 
the work carried on is principally instruction in domestic 
economy, sewing and manual training. The Settlement was opened 
in October, 1895, und is of course too young to have done much 
more than get planted in the neighborhood. It is certainly the 
right order of procedure to understand the neighborhood before 
attempting to reform it. Helping one’s neighbors as individuals 
soon leads, however, to helping one’s neighbors in a larger way. 
With the present increased staff of residents and the more 
spacious room for work provided, it is to be expected that a larger 
work for the community in which that settlement is situated will 
be undertaken. A hearty interest was shown in the vigorous 
early closing movement in Greenpoint during the preceding win- 
ter. The Settlement has also become, like the other New York 
settlements to be spoken of, a body affiliated with the Outdoor 
Recreation League. The establishment of a playground in 
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Greenpoint was largely due to the energy of the Neighborship 
Settlement. 


WHITTIER HOUSE. 


Whittier House is situated in Grand street, Jersey City. It 
was opened in December, 1893, but was not established in its 
present quarters until May, 1894. Certainly no field could be so 
discouraging to the onlooker as Jersey city. The rule of the boss 
is more powerful and more unhesitatingly accepted than in New 
York city. There is little or no civic impulse. Allis at a dead 
level of municipal vulgarity. In this community there is no better 
leaven than Whittier House. The opportunities that in a better 
governed city are offered to all either by the city itself or by pri- 
vate enterprise, are here so entirely lacking that Whittier House 
must take upon itself a greater variety of activities than would 
otherwise be necessary. It has to be a model of civic life all by 
itself, with the hope that the idea may be contagious. It hasa 
branch of the city public library, holds art and music classes, and 
maintains a dispensary and a labor exchange. An interesting 
department of the work carried on is referred to in an article in 
the New York Zribwne for September 1st, 1895, which speaks of 
the chattel business conducted by Whitter House, ‘‘in which 
amounts not exceeding seventy-five dollars in any one case were 
loaned on household goods in Jersey city at six per cent. interest. 
In this business only one beneficiary has failed promptly to pay a 
loan, but in that case the money is coming in surely ,though 
slowly, and the mortgage will soon be fully satisfied.” 


HARTLEY HOUSE. 


Hartley House was opened in January, 1897, under the auspices 
of the New York Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor. The work islargely a home work; but whereas especial 
attention is giving to cooking classes in the tenements, kitchen, 
garden work and sewing, emphasis is also laid on what may be 
called the more public side of settlement work. There are free 
baths for women, and there is a library and reading room. ‘In the 
morning from eight-thirty until twelve o’clock, a branch of the 
Cooper Union Free Labor Bureau is open in the basement, and a 
general information and reference bureau, from which applicants 
for special relief are referred to the proper charities. Any urgent 
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case is at once reported by telephone to the central office of the As- 
sociation, and immediately investigated from there by the Hartley 
House ‘ Applicant’s Bureau’ during the seven months it is open.”’* 
Workrooms for women are maintained and a lively interest 
has also been taken in the new large playground known as the 
‘*Hudson Bank,’’ which is one of the substantial results of the 
efforts of the Outdoor Recreation League. 


NURSES’ SETTLEMEMT. 


The Nurses’ Settlement, starting as a co-operative household 
and an entirely private enterprise, while retaining its simple and 
normal character assured it by the fact that the residents are 
all nurses practising their profession, has enlarged its field to 
cover all the work usually carried on by settlements. There is no 
public spirited enterprise onthe East Side that does not find an 
intelligent and cordial co-operation in the Nurses’ Settlement. 
Members of this settlement have worked ardently and effectively 
for improvements in schools and for cleaner streets. One of 
the members isan inspector in the public schools. The opposition 
that she received to her reappointment was in every way compli- 
mentary. The Settlement also makes itself felt in the street clean- 
ing and police departments. The interesting and valuable work 
undertaken two winters ago by members of the University Settle- 
ment, the College Settlement, and the Nurses’ Settlement in in- 
vestigating cases of disposessed tenants, was planned by the head 
of the Nurses’ Settlement and by a well-known East Side tailor. 
Members of the Nurses’ Settlement are provided by the Board of 
Health with official badges which allow them to enforce sanitary 
laws. Talks are systematically given on hygiene, sanitation, and 
particularly on the dangers of phthisis. A plan is already 
under way for the preparation of maps showing phthisis accord- 
ing to occupations. 


COLLEGE SETTLEMENT. 


The College Settlement, on Rivington street, was founded in 
1889. It is one of the three settlements carried on by the College 
Settlement Association, the other two being situated in Boston 
and Philadelphia. Supported largely by college students, an es- 





*Hartley House, 1897, Report. 
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pecial interest has naturally been manifested by them. Ex- 
tremely valuable to those who have been privileged to live in 
Rivington street have been the manifold experiences of their life 
there. Notwithstanding the drawback of a more or less changing 
household, the period of residence has been long enough to have 
assured the settlement an interest beyond that excited by the reg- 
ular routine of the house, clubs, library, kindergarten, music 
school, bank, mothers’ club, etc. From the very beginning an 
interest in the neighborhood as well asin the neighbors has 
been lively and effective. Early in the history of the College 
Settlement, it maintained public baths. During one July and 
August, over a thousand baths were taken, and on one day there 
were as many as fifty-nine. Members of the Settlement have tes- 
tified before the Tenement House Committee and before the 
committee to investigate conditions of women wage earners. 
Co-operation with the commissioner of street cleaning has been 
afeature of this, as of other settlements. The College Settle- 
ment was very active in the East Side relief work of the winter 
of ninty-three and ninty-four. Interest in the public schools 
has always been maintained both socially and officially. 

The Settlement has been the headquarters during the past 
winter for the Lower East Side Recreation Society, one of the organ- 
izations affiliated with the Outdoor Recreation League. A mem- 
ber of the house has been one of the official visitors of the vacation 
school playgrounds appointed by the Board of Education. An 
investigation of the relative prices in the neighborhood of coal 
and wood sold in large and small quantities, and of the propor- 
tion of those buying by the half ton or by the basket is one of the 
minor pieces of work carried on this past summer. 


There are many other channels through which the settlements 
carry on their work, and help to form a better municipal life. 
Almost all the settlements have good citizenship clubs or classes, 
street cleaning leagues, and city history clubs. Representatives 
of the settlements are to be found among the working members 
of the Social Reform Club, on the governing board of the Con- 
sumers’ League, conducting necessary relief work in connection 
with already organized charities, coming into contact constantly 
with the Board of Health and other city departments, manifest- 
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ing a practical interest in the public schools, becoming more and 
more deeply acquainted with organized labor. Special investiga- 
tions have been made looking toward possibleimprovements. At 
present there has been an especial interest manifested in parks 
and-playgrounds. The need of more breathing spaces for all, and 
especially for playgrounds for children, has been forced so con- 
stantly before the attention of all who live in the crowded parts 
of the city that it is not strange that the subject should now be 
receiving such marked attention. 

Improvement of municipal life will come only with an en- 
larged view of the state. The advocacy of class interests, be it 
of the rich or poor is diametrically opposed to a right view 
of the progress of civic life, just in so far as the interests of any 
class oppose the good of the state. Settlements should and largely 
do stand for the principle of social idealism, which opposes 
all class privileges that interfere with the development of the 
state asa whole. The settlement must do neighborhood work 
with this principle in mind. No sentiment of pity or of love 
should be so interpreted as to mean ‘‘my neighborhood before 
my city.’’ The representative in congress who wants an appro- 
priation for a public building in his town regardless of the needs 
of the rest of the country, is not really serving his town, 
although he appears todo so. Thus, also, no neighborhood work 
that is carried on without regard to the betterment of the city 
as a whole can eventually prove beneficial or civically desirable. 
But there is indeed a definite neighborhood work of another kind 
that is distinctly local, and that is the offering of moral and educa- 
tional advantages to the residents of the neighborhood. And this 
is perhaps as truly a civic work as those efforts already referred 
to. For ina democratic country, no laws will be framed, or at 
any rate kept, which are not sustained by public sentiment, the 
creation of which is worthy the most patient and most ardent en- 
deavor. Thus the settlement’s double work, that among the 
neighbors, and that for the neighborhood, are but two sides of 
the same thing. No work for persons can be effective unless the 
environment is such that the individual has an opportunity to 
grow; no work for the improvement of the environment can be 
complete without the moral and esthetic education of the in- 
dividual. 





THE NEW YORK CITY HISTORY CLUB. 
By ANNA WARE WINSOR. 


Without ‘‘ historical sense, ’’ there can be no common sense 
in public matters. Therefore, the City History Club was started 
and is maintained. The attempt is large and the process difficult 
but its aim is so indispensable for intelligent citizenship that the 
enterprise deserves much more than the hearty support and de- 
votion which it has already received. 

The Club exists for the purpose of familiarizing New 
Yorkers with the history of their city, just as Boston’s history 
is familiar to all New Englanders. This is important, not 
because New York has so much that is creditable in her past— 
though the record is excellent—but because the mental poise 
and calm judgment necessary to wise political thinking cannot 
exist without that sense of men’s growth and change, their weak- 
ness, their ignorance and their power, which comes only with 
the backward look and a familiarity with the lapse of generations. 

New Yorkers are singularly ignorant of their local history, 
because so many of them have come from outside it. We 
have little pride in our local heroes, because in our hetero- 
geneous population it hasalways been impossible for any one man 
to be admired by much more than barely half of his fellow 
townsmen. He has always had nearly as many things said 
against him as for him. This is not the way to create a re- 
putation for undoubted greatness in the community and to hand 
down an idolized name to the next generation. Consequently New 
York thinks that it has no history and no great men. This isa 
disintergrating impression for a city to have about itself. It 
would be deplorable if just. As it is wholly erroneous, it seems 
doubly undesirable. Therefore, the City History Club exists, and 
attempts to do its share toward holding together the vagrant par- 
ticles of our body politic. 
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The work is carried on in several ways. During the last three 
years, some one hundred and more classes have been taught the 
history of colonial New York. Most of these were children from 
the public schools, and the teaching was done wholly by volun- 
teer teachers. For the instruction of these teachers a normal 
class has been maintained, which teachers and members of the 
Club have attended. Lectures with lantern slides have been 
given to the public under the auspices of the Board of Educa- 
tion, and the publication of tracts about the history of special 
subjects has been encouraged, resulting in the Half Moon Series. 
Little slips proposing and describing various historical walks 
and bicycle excursions have likewise been issued. To give the 
widely scattered members of the club a sense of unity and power 
an entertainment has been given on Washington’s Birthday, for 
all the seven or eight hundred pupil members aud their friends. 
Prizes were given, this year and last, for the best note books 
and the best essays. This year an exhibition of work done was 
held at the time when the prizes were given out. 

Regular members pay fifty cents a year, the pupils as junior 
members, pay five, which secures for them a badge. The affairs 
are managed by a board of trustees and the necessary funds are 
either subscribed outright or given in the form of life member- 
ships, Getting at these funds is the most difficult part of the 
work. An advisory board, made up of well-known educational 
authorities, is of essential service. 

The managers of the club seek to co-operate with all other 
bodies whose object is the betterment of civic life, and last winter 
there was an interchange of civilities between this club and the 
League for Political Education and the Public Education As- 
sociation, by which members of any one of these associations 
might attend the lectures of each of the others. 





WOMAN’S MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


By JOSEPHINE SHAW LOWELL. 


The Woman’s Municipal League was organized in New York 
city early in October, 1894, at the suggestion of Dr. Parkhurst, 
to assist in the campaign against Tammany Hall, on the ground 
that the questions involved were moral and not political, and 
were therefore, as essentially the concern of women as of men. 
The general plan of action adopted was to hold meetings of 
women both uptown and downtown, which were addressed by 
women, but the League also arranged for one or more very suc- 
cessful mass meetings of men and women at Cooper Union, where 
Doctor Parkhurst, Henry George, Seth Low, Charles S. Fairchild, 
and other prominent citizens spoke. After the election of 1894, 
the League practically disbanded, but in September, 1897, it was 
reorganized to help the Citizens’ Union in its contest for a non- 
partisan city government. The methods pursued were the same 
as before, and in addition $9,000 was contributed by women 
through the League to the campaign fund of the Citizens 
Union. 

At present the League is working under a constitution adopted 
in March, 1898, which declares the object of the League to be : 

‘* To secure active support for such movements and candidates 
as may give promise of the best government for the city without 
regard to party lines.”’ 

It is intended to devote the energies of the Woman’s Municipal 
League, during the intervals between elections, to the task of de- 
veloping an increasing interest among women in the subject of 
the government of the city. It is the belief of the League that 
what is needed to secure good government is a comprehension on 
the part of the people of its direct bearing upon their own health, 
happiness and moral welfare, and also of the impossibility of se- 
curing good government unless the business of the city is put 
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into the hands of experts. If the work of the city departments 
can be presented in such a way as to make its complexity and 
difficulty understood by the people, they cannot fail in the course 
of time to demand that this work shall be confided to persons 
fitted by character and education to perform it, and that it shall 
not be given to dishonest politicians as ‘‘ spoils,’’ at the ex- 
pense of the life and happiness of the public. 

The plans for this work of education have not yet been perfected, 
but in general they are as follows: To take advantage of exist- 
ing associations of various kinds, which already hold meetings 
for social and educational purposes, and to offer to present at 
such meetings matters connected with the government of the city, 
as for instance, illustrated lectures on the various city depart- 
ment, or talks upon civil service reform, or upon such other 
kindred subjects as may seem appropriate to the special audience 
to be addressed. 

The management of the League is in the hands of an 
executive committee, composed of the officers and of the chair- 
men of the standing committees of the League, which deal 
respectively with the following subjects :— 

Boy’s clubs; church societies and missions;  confer- 
ences ; educational clubs ; finance ; lodges and benefit societies 
for men ; lodges and benefit societies for women ; university ex- 
tensions ; settlements ; social and pleasure clubs ; speakers and 
teachers ; religious and philanthropic societies ; working girl’s 
societies ; working-men’s societies ; working-women’s societies. 





THE CIVIC CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA. 


By Epitra WETHERILL. 


“To promote by education and active co-operation a higher 
public spirit and a better social order” is the object of the Civic 
Club of Philadelphia, as set forth inits constitution. Its method 
of work, though nowhere set down in written rules, is as definite 
and important. In making for its ends it has constantly kept in 
mind the thought that constructive, not destructive, work is what 
is needed, that help is more stimulating than fault finding, and 
suggestion more useful than objection. In fighting old abuses 
ithas refrained from useless ‘‘ protest,’’ and has endeavored to 
substitute helpful remedy for helpless remonstrance. 

The Club has but given concrete expression to a slowly grow- 
ing consciousness that the conduct of public affairs requires some- 
thing besides unintelligent criticism on the part of the so-called 
“best element’? of the community. This criticism, like curses, 
has “come home to roost,’’ and is beginning uncomfortably to 
stir the consciences of many whose indifference has hitherto been 
content to leave the direction of city affairs to those to whom 
they openly refuse their confidence. The theory—imported from 
across the water—that the government of a city is a business to 
be conducted on strictly business lines, is becoming gradually 
established among us. After a century of money-making the na- 
tion is beginning to realize that material wealth is not enough, 
and that high rates may co-exist with a poor educational system, 
whygienic conditions and civic ugliness. 

Itis becoming apparent that a few well-thought-out regula- 
tions strictly enforced would be better than the present multi- 
plicity of ordinances which are disregarded, sometimes with good 
reason, and might save us from the evils resulting from that curi- 
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ously illogical state of mind, which, as Mr. Kipling has pointed 
out, bids the American 
‘* flout the Law he makes, 
That bid him make the Law he flouts.” 

This civic stimulus was felt among the women as well as the 
men of the country, and in Philadelphia the Civic Club was one 
of its results. The idea of the Civic Club originated in the mind 
of a Philadelphia woman, Miss Cornelia Frothingham, who, after 
making a study of the subject for two years, communicated her 
plans to Miss Mary Channing Wister, and found that she also 
had been considering a somewhat similar scheme. Together they 
enlisted the co-operation and aid of about a dozen women, whose 
successful work along scientific, philanthropic and educational 
lines gave weight to any new undertaking to which they might 
set their names, and in Jannary, 1894, the Club was organized. 


METHODS OF WORK. 


Meetings were at first held in private parlors, but the growth of 
the work soon made this impossible, and a hall for meetings as 


well as an office for the Club had to be secured at the beginning 
of the following fall. For convenience, the Club was divided into 
four departments: Municipal Government, Education, Social 
Science and Art, at the head of each of which were a chairman 
and a vice-chairman. The division into departments was for con- 
venience only, an effort having been made from the start 
to unify the work. It is possible that further experience may 
prove the advisability of rearranging this division with a view to 
simplifying the machinery of the Club. 

Each department conducts its meetings and carries out its 
work independently and according to its own ideas, always Ul- 
der the authority of the Board of Directors. For instance, the 
Department of Education has during the past year devoted its 
meetings to a study of the public schools of Philadelphia, taking 
up the teaching of reading, arithmetic, color work, etc., and be- 
ing addressed by experts on the subjects. Through the generosity 
of one of the Vice-Presidents of the Club, the Social Science 
Department last winter enjoyed the benefit of lectures on sub- 
jects which its committees were studing in a practical way, while 
the meetings of the Departments of Municipal Government and 
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Art were chiefly devoted to reports from their committees. Each 
Department, as well as the Board, holds regular monthly 
meetings throughout the eight winter months. 

The membership list is under the charge of a carefully chosen 
committee. Among the six hundred members are found names 
representing almost every large interest as well as every locality 
inthe city. The weight and influence of the Club may be largely 
attributed to this. It is the object of the Club to include within 
its membership specialists, whose knowledge of the subjects on 
hand will insure intelligent leadership in committee work. Mem- 
bers are urged to join the Department most closely in touch with 
their natural affiliations ; that is, artists enter the Department of 
Art, teachers,the Department of Education. In this way the Club 
has emphasized the fact that special knowledge is needed in the 
consideration and administration of public affairs, and it has be- 
come the established rule to procure all available information be- 
fore taking any public action. 

An effort is constantly made to increase the range of the mem- 
bership. From the first, the aim has been to make the composi- 
tion of the Club as democratic as possible. There is absolutely no 
recognition of any difference of age, race or social position. 
Sympathy with the aims of the Club and fitness to carry out these 
aims are the only qualifications necessary for membership and 
leadership. The initiation fee of five dollars and the annual due 
of three dollars are so low as to be practically within the reach of 
all. The difficulty consequent upon this low rate of assessment 
is, that the income of the Club barely suffices to cover its office 
expenses, and the work for which it exists has to be carried on by 
means of special contributions. Liberal as these have been, the 
uncertainty of such an income seriously hampers the active 
workers. Those committees whose work needs any considerable 
sums of money raise their own funds under the special authoriza- 
tion of the Board. 

As far as possible a careful watch has been kept] over news- 
paper mention. No reporters are admitted to the regular meetings 
ofthe Club or of its Departments, and a press committee com- 
posed of a chairman and of the secretaries of the four Depart- 
ments sends to the papers such mention of the work as seems ad- 
visable. This insures accuracy and a consistent and dignified at- 
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titude before the public. The maintaining of such an attitude 
has been rendered easy by the cordial relations established with 
the press of the city. When the meetings are public the daily 
papers are notified and requested to send reporters. : 

So much with regard to the methods and aims of the Club, 
Now, what has it accomplished ? Space will allow of only brief 
mention of the principal undertakings. At present any impor. 
tant work is generally assumed by a joint committee from two or 
more departments, which practically carries on the active work 
of the Club, reporting from time to time to the departments from 
which it is derived. 


FREE ART EXHIBITIONS. 


The work of such joint committees as have become permanent 
has been systematized in order to secure the best results at the 
cost of the least possible exertion. Let us take, for instance, the 
work of the committee having in charge the free evening recep- 
tions given at the Academy of the Fine Arts. Two receptionsare 
given each winter, one at the beginning and one at the end of the 
Winter Exhibition. The Chairman, who is in constant consul- 


tation with the Chairman of the Art Department, Mrs. C. Stuart 
Patterson, has the entire responsibility. Some weeks before the 
reception she makes all arrangements with the management of the 
Academy for lighting, attendants, etc. She calls together her 
committee and assigns one or more of the members to each 
gallery, to explain the pictures to the people. For this part of 
the work, artists, who volunteered their assistance, are added to 
the committee. This forms a most popular feature of the enter- 
tainment. 

The task—no light one—of seeing to the printing and distri- 
bution of the tickets is delegated to a member of the committee, 
who keeps an exact record of the societies, guilds, manufacturing 
establishments, etc., to which postal cards bearing a printed form 
of application for tickets are sent some time before the reception. 
As soon as a reply is received the tickets are sent out in the 
numbers asked for. The list receiving tickets is large, and covers 
most of the best known organizations, but an effort is constantly 
made to increase it; and it has been found that tickets given 
away personally bring the largest returns. The request for tickets 
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is now very great, and the chief problem is to secure an attend- 
ance representing as large a percentage as possible in proportion 
to the number of tickets issued. Coupons are attached to each 
ticket, on which every visitor is asked to register his vote for his 
favorite picture, in order to secure for the pictures a careful 
attention. 

At the first reception it was thought best to have a strong de- 
tachment of police to see that no injury was done the galleries, 
but before the evening was over this was found to be an unneces- 
sary precaution, as the crowd was quiet and orderly. 

The most active committees, as they stand at present, are those 
on the extension of good citizenship ; sanitation; civil service 
reform ; women on school boards; free libraries; compulsory 
education ; study of public schools ; vacation schools ; decoration 
of public schools; music in the public schools ; playgrounds ; 
public music ; free picture exhibition ; forestry and tree plant- 
ing. Several committees, such as the committees on waste paper 
receptacles, decoration of the Alice Lippincott School, the Octavia 
Hill Association, Digest of Charities, etc., have done their work 
and been dissolved. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


The most encouraging material for reform work is always 
furnished by the children, in whom lie all hopes for the future. 
The education of children has always been pointed to as the 
natural duty of women. What more natural, therefore, than 
that the Club should turn its attention to the condition of public 
education in Philadelphia as soon as it began active work ? 
When it did so, it found a central board, whose members were 
appointed by the judges, one from each of the thirty-eight wards 
of the city, besides a local board of twelve in each ward, eleven 
members of which were voted for at the general election in Feb- 
ruary, the twelfth being the representative from the central board 
known as the ‘‘Controller.”’ The central board regulates all 
expenses and all matters of general policy, and ratifies the work 
of the local boards, by which teachers and janitors are appointed 
and who have the immediate charge of the schools in their 
section. 

A little reflection will show how cumbersome such a system 
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must be. It may easily be seen that with the best intention no 
machinery will run smoothly, for which 456 persons are more or 
less responsible. 


WOMEN ON SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Another difficulty is, that although many of the directors are 
conscientious and intelligent men, performing their duties often 
at considerable personal sacrifice, some are prevented by the exi- 
gencies of their own business from ever visiting the schools while 
in session. Only too large a proportion make use of the position 
to further their private interests regardless of their public trust, 
and the local school board is commonly recognized as the lowest 
round of the political ladder. For a number of years, women 
have legally had the privilege of serving on these boards, but in 
only a few exceptional cases had they been invited to run as can- 
didates. Among these were Miss Hallowell and Mrs. Mumford, 
who had been appointed by the judges to the central board. 
Although the right of women to serve as directors was legally 
recognized, popular feeling ran so high against their exercising 
this right as to make it practically a dead letter. Politicians and 
men in general were opposed to the idea of women holding a 
political office, and women themselves were often unwilling to 
have their names used as candidates. 

The Civic Club determined to try to bring about a better con- 
dition of things. It first turned its attention to the general sys- 
tem, and with the assistance of the Public Education Association, 
the University of Pennsylvania, etc., gave its support to the bill 
before the State Legislature known as the ‘Porter Bill.” 
Though by no means an ideal bill, it promised some radical 
reforms. It provided for the appointment by the mayor, the 
judges and the city councils of a board of ten citizens to serve for 
five years ; two new members to be appointed annually. It abol- 
ished all ward lines and gave the board authority to divide the 
city into such school districts as it saw fit. 

To further the measure a committee with the president of the 
Club went to Harrisburg and appeared before the House. The 
experience was interesting, though discouraging. The principal 
argument brought forward by those opposed to the bill, who were 
in a large majority, was the time-worn one, that what was good 
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enough for their fathers was good enough for their children, and 
that the proposed reform was ‘‘undemocratic.’’ The measure was 
discussed entirely from a political point of view without reference 
to its educational value. 

It was evident that very little help could be expected from 
the legislature ; but a strong fight was made for the measure in 
which the press of Philadelphia did signal work. As was ex- 
pected, the bill was lost. 


A POLITICAL CAMPAIGN, 


Defeated in its effort to secure a better educational system, 
the Club turned its attention to making the best of the system 
already in use. In January, 1895, it started a campaign to elect 
women to the school board of the Seventh Ward. The names of 
Mrs. Eliza B. Kirkbride and Mrs. Sophia W. R. Williams were 
sent to the different political parties, and were put in nomination 
by the Municipal League and the Democratic Party. The work 
included a house to house canvass, a series of meetings in parlors 
and small halls, and the distribution of a large amount of cam- 
paign literature. * 

The house-to-house visiting was a campaign of education in a 
double sense of the word, the visitors learning quite as much as 
the visited. In almost every instance they were courteously re- 
ceived, and in many of the poorest houses they found an intelli- 
gent interest in the schools; but in too large a percentage of 
cases the whole matter was a subject of ignorant indifference. 
To those unacquainted with the methods of practical politics it 
was a revelation to be asked with matter-of-fact callousness 
how much they were prepared to give for a vote, or to be told 
that a voter valued his vote, and his principles, at so much. 
(Fifty cents was found to be a fair average !) 

Owing to the overwhelming Republican majority in the 
Seventh Ward, the defeat of the Civic Club candidates, as they 
were called, was a foregone conclusion ; but that the effect of the 
campaign was a material one may be seen by a glance at the elec- 
tion returns, which show the largest opposition vote ever polled 





* An account of the campaign has been compiled by Mrs. Williams and printed as 
&monograph by the American Academy of Political and Social Science in their issue of 
July 2d, 1895. 
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in the ward. As a side issue a large number of fraudulent names 
were discovered on the assessor’s list. 

Since this first effort, the Civic Club has each year brought 
forward the names of women suitable and willing to serve on the 
local school boards, and can point to twelve now serving. The 
principle is fully conceded by all who have given thought to the 
subject, but there is still need of much practical work each year 
if the ground gained is not to be lost. In the year 1897 seven 
women were elected or appointed to fill vacancies in different 
wards. 

An unsolicited honor was also conferred upon the Club in the 
appointment of one of its most active members, Miss Mary 
Channing Wister, to the central beard. 


LEAGUE OF GOOD CITIZENSHIP. 


Starting in an unofficial way, a beginning has been made 
through the League of Good Citizenship to interest the children in 
the public schools in the first principles of citizenship. The idea 
of the League was taken from Colonel Waring’s League in New 


York, but the details have been modified to suit local conditions 
by the chairman of the committee in charge, Mrs. Kirkbride. 
The first branch of the League was started in one of the 
schools of the Seventh Ward, in May, 1896, with a membership 
of 300 boys and 250 girls. In June of the same year, the Board 
of Public Education granted the Club permission to extend the 
work throughout the city. At the same time the Club received 
permission to include the parochial schools in the work, and at 
present twelve public and three parochial schools have branches, 
besides the Philadelphia Orphan Society, the Home for the 
Training in Speech of Deaf Children and the Children’s Branch 
House of the Home for Incurables. Exercises of twenty minutes 
in length are held once a month by each branch, and their char- 
acter varies according to the needs of the children in the different 
schools. Sometimes six minute papers on some municipal sub- 
ject of historic interest are read to the children ; sometimes the 
different departments of the city government are taken up and 
talked about; or the city flag, loaned by the mayor, is taken to 
the meeting and its motto and coat of arms explained. Not one 
of the Club’s undertakings has excited more interest than this, 
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and applications come from all parts of the country for informa- 
tion regarding the work. 


DECORATION OF SCHOOL ROOMS. 


As an object lesson in what should be done for the schools in 
the line of decoration, it was determined in 1895 to decorate a 
school house as a tribute to the memory of Mrs. J. Dundas Lip- 
pincott, one of the first Vice-Presidents of the Club. An old, 
nameless school was chosen, and the local board in whose ward it 
stood was interested in the plan. Through its controller, who 
was also the Chairman of the Department of Education, the Cen- 
tral Board was petitioned to allow the house to be called the 
Alice Lippincott School. This was granted, and a sufficient sum 
of money to put the building in good repair was appropriated by 
the Board. Asa preliminary step in the plan of decoration, an 
exhibition of pictures and casts suitable for school rooms was 
held at the Drexel Institute, the rotunda of which was kindly 
loaned for the purpose. This exhibition was so successful that 
it was, at a later date, moved to the Woman’s School of Design. 

From these samples the decorations for the school were chosen, 
and on May 138th, 1896, the collection of pictures which formed 
the memorial was officially presented by the Civic Club through 
its president to the Board of Public Education and was accepted 
for the city by Mayor Warwick. A memorial address was de- 
livered by Dr. Horace Howard Furness, which, with the other ad- 
dresses and the report of the committee in charge, has since been 
published as part of the memorial. 

Five other schools have also been decorated, and separate 
pictures, leaf charts and quotations have been presented to still 
others. 

MUSIC. 

Last year saw the introduction of music into the curriculum 
of the public schools, largely through the efforts of the Club. 
For over a year a joint committee of the Departments of Art and 
Education, with the help of Dr. Brooks, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools, had been investigating the system of music best 
adapted to the purpose ; and under its auspices public opinion 
had been influenced in favor of the movement. In 1896 the 
Board of Education petitioned Councils to grant an appropriation 
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of $5,000 for the introduction of music. This attempt failed, and 
the following year the opposition also succeeded in having the 
item stricken from the estimate for public education. 

At this crisis a delegation from the Civic Club appeared before 
Councils to urge the importance of the music item. Through 
the exertions of the Chairman of the Finance Committee, Mr. 
Jacob J. Seeds, it was restored, and an appropriation of $5,000, 
half of what had been asked for, was secured. 

Supplementing the work of introducing music into the schools 
has been the furnishing of free concerts to the people. In the sum- 
mer of 1897, five open-air concerts were given at the first recreation 
pier opened in the city, and the work has been successfully con- 
tinued this year. Last winter a series of six concerts was given in 
churches in different parts of the city. This music for the grown 
population of the city bears the some relation to the music in the 
schools as the free evening exhibitions at the Academy of Fine 
Arts bear to the decoration of the school houses. With ears and 
eyes better trained, surely the rising generation will receive much 
more pleasure and profit from the advantages that Philadelphia 
is offering her people ; and if these advantages are not adequate, 
they will be in a better position to supply the demand that has 
been created. 


SUMMER PLAYGROUNDS. 


One of the most attractive undertakings has been the opening 
of summer playgrounds for the children of the city. The scope 
of this sketch is too limited to include a history of the movement, 
which may be found in the annual report of the president of 
the Civic Club for 1897. The year after its formation, in the win- 
ter of 1894-1895, the Club took up the work. A petition, signed 
by the Club, the City Parks Association, the College Settlement, 
and the Evening Home Association, was sent to the Board of 
Education. Many meetings were held, and the subject was 
throughly agitated during the winter. In the spring, the Board 
of Education granted the use of four schoolyards, and later an ap- 
propriation of $1,000 was applied for and granted by Councils. 

The grounds were opened during July and August; from 600 
to 800 children gathered there under the charge of able kinder- 
gartners. The usefulness of the yards was immediately demon- 
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strated, and the following year eleven were opened. In 1897 the 
number had increased to twenty-three, and this year twenty-five 
yards have been daily crowded with children. Sometimes they 
come alone, sometimes older children came in charge of younger 
brothers and sisters ; sometimes they are accompanied by some 
of the adult members of the family. Sub-committees visit the 
yards, keep in touch with the teachers, and supplement the ap- 
propriation for playthings by gifts of bean bags, dolls, balls, etc. 


ARBOR DAY. 


Closely associated with this work is that of the Arbor Day 
committee, which for the past two years has planted trees in the 
school yards, and at the invitation of the principals of the 
schools has taken part in their Arbor Day exercises. Last year 
seventy-two trees were planted in seven school yards, while in 
October thirty trees were planted around a new park, known as 
Starr Garden, which covers ground once occupied by some of the 
worst slums of the city. This spring Arbor Day was again cele- 
brated by the planting of over sixty trees in eleven different 
school yards. A committee of the Club also took part in the 
Arbor Day exercises in thirty-four schools. 

The committee on forestry last year directed its energies 
toward forwarding the passage of State Forestry Bills. These 
have since become laws and secure to Pennsylvania three reser- 
vations of 40,000 acres each at the sources of the Delaware, the 
Susquehanna and the Ohio Rivers. 


TRAVELING LIBRARIES. 


In 1896 small libraries of a few well-chosen books were started 
in the telegraph and fire stations by Mrs. Blanchard and Mrs. 
Charles Roberts. The messenger boys and firemen made such 
good use of the books that the resources of the Club were soon 
taxed to supply them with new ones. As soon as the movement 
was a recognized success an arrangement was made with the 
Free Library by which these stations were supplied with books 
and became a part of the traveling library system. At present 
libraries in twenty-eight telegraph and three fire stations are in 
operation. 
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WASTE PAPER RECEPTACLES. 


In the winter of 1894, the Club obtained permission to place 
baskets for waste paper and refuse in the zoological gardens, 
which were often badly littered by visitors who took their 
lunches with them and ate them out of doors. The success 
of the plan was so great as to suggest the possibility of having 
some such receptacles put up throughout the city to enable the 
citizens to obey the ordinances against throwing refuse in the 
streets. 

The idea was not a new one, and had been already adopted in 
Chicago, Boston, London, and other cities. After many prelim- 
inary formalities, permission was obtained from the Department 
of Public Works, and in the spring of 1896, forty-five receptacles 
were put in place in the Seventh Ward. To have tried the experi- 
ment fairly, the number should have been almost doubled ; but 
even as it was, the improvement in the cleanliness in that district 
was marked. The amount of comment, favorable and adverse, 
which this modest little undertaking raised was amusing. 

After a year the conclusion reached by those who had been 
watching the experiment with interest was, that the receptacles 
did a useful work in keeping the city clean, and that as the 
citizens became accustomed to their use their value would become 
more apparent. On the pavements of schoolhouses they were of 
special value, both actually and as an object lesson to the 
children. 

In June, 1897, the receptacles were offered by the Club to the 
city and were accepted by ordinance of Councils. An appropria- 
tion of $400 was also made for extending their use in the Seventh 
Ward ; but so far nothing has been done towards this end. The 
use of receptacles has been taken up in other places, and it is to 
be hoped that in time Philadelphia will appreciate it. 


SANITATION. 


The work of the committee on sanitation, although less con- 
spicuous than some others, has been steady and profitable. The 
subjects of drainage, street cleaning, collection of ashes and gar- 
bage, etc., have been taken up and thoroughly studied. The city 
regulations regarding the collection of ashes and garbage have 
been mailed to all members of the Club, with the request that any 
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infringement of the same be reported to the committee. A com- 
paratively small number of complaints have been made, but 
these have been forwarded to the authorities and have received 
prompt and courteous attention. 

The future work of the committee includes a plan for the full 
collection of rubbish from private dwellings, such as Col. Waring 
instituted in New York, the experiment to be undertaken by 
private contractors as a purely business venture and with the 
permission of the city authorities. All the waste of a house not 
included in ashes or garbage will be collected at stated times and 
sorted and sold by the contractors. 


OCTAVIA HILL ASSOCIATION. 


The unsanitary housing of the poor even in Philadelphia, 
whose lack of tenements is one of its boasts, stimulated the 
Social Science Department to start the first systematic attempt at 
reform undertaken in the city by the formation of the Octavia 
Hill Association. It was organized in the early part of 1896, with 
acapital stock of $10,000, which was raised to $20,000 last year, 
and will be probably be further increased in the near future. The 


shares sell at $25 par value. <A dividend of 41/2 per cent. was 
paid during the year 1897 to the original stockholders. The 
Association now owns fourteen houses, the cost of which 
amounted to more than $20,000. 

The tenants are required to maintain a certain standard of 
cleanliness and neatness, in which they are encouraged by the 
rent collector, a woman, who has established friendly relations 
with them. Only tenants are taken whose good character is 
assured ; and since the neighborhood in which these houses are 
located is one of the worst in the city, the rents are made as low 
as possible as an inducement to this class. For the first two 
years of the existence of the Association, and with but one 
exception, the rents have been promptly paid. 

The Association also acts as agent for private property own- 
ers, at a charge of 71/2 per cent. It should be understood, that, 
once organized, the Association assamed a separate and inde- 
pendent existence, except that several of its officers are also lead- 
ing members of the Club. 
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CHARITIES. 


While the charities of Philadelphia are almost lavishly sup. 
ported, there is a deplorable waste of effort and money in the 
application of relief. Institutions and societies unconsciously 
duplicate each other’s work for lack of unity and intelligent 
co-operation. The need of a central office building for charitable 
associations is strongly felt by all conversant with such work. In 
Philadelphia such a central building would enable cases to be 
easily referred from one institution to an other, and would bring 
the various societies into closer touch with each other’s work, 
Without it, many of these societies have not known of the exist- 
ence of others, and outsiders have been at a loss to know to which 
society to refer a special case of destitution. 

As a first step towards remedying this evil a special committee 
of the club undertook the collection and publication of a descrip- 
tive list of all the educational and charitable institutions and so- 
cieties in Philadelphia. The material swelled into a book of 200 
pages, known as the ‘‘Civic Club Digest,’’ and containing, be- 
sides the list of societies and institutions, an account of the social 
aspects of Philadelphia Relief Work, by Dr. S. M. Lindsay, of 
the Wharton School of the University of Pennsylvania, and a 
classified list of recent efforts to supplement relief work by penny 
saving banks, provident loan associations, clubs, guilds, ete. 

The volume was issued in 1896, and consequently is now not 
quite accurate ; but the committee in charge has made notes of all 
alterations and hopes to publish a revised edition at some future 
date. 
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SCHOOL FOR DEFECTIVE CHILDREN. 


Among the most recent undertakings of the Club, two experi- 
ments tried this summer are especially interesting. One, a school 
for defective children, was established with a view to demonstrat- 
ing the necessity for special training for children whose presence 
in the public schools must be a disadvantage to others. Some of 
the children are physically, others mentally, defective, and both 
classes require a special attention which the already overworked 
teachers cannot give. Children whose eyesight or hearing is de- 
fective soon fall behind the class and become discouraged ; those 
who are crippled or delicate cannot stand the long hours of the 
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public school. A child whose mind is weak will destroy the dis- 
cipline of an entire school, while one who, perhaps, is only slow 
and undeveloped, must go without the proper instruction because 
the teacher has not time to devote to his individual care. 

To meet these difficulties a small house was rented in the 
manufacturing district of Kensington, and on July 5th the school 
was opened with one teacher and two pupils. The instruction is 
on the kindergarten plan, as these children can learn more easily 
through their hands than through their eyes. It is hoped that 
the necessity for such special instruction may be so fully demon- 
strated that the Board of Education may be induced to incorporate 
it into the regular public education system. 


VACATION SCHOOLS. 


The second venture was started on a larger scale by the Board 
of Education in response to a petition from the Civic Club. The 
need in Philadelphia for vacation schools, which have been so 
successful in other cities, had long been apparent to the Depart- 
ment of Education, a committee of which devoted last winter to a 
study of the subject and co-operated with the Board of Education. 
Although the Board has done all in its power for the three schools 
opened, it has been hampered by the fact that it had received no 
appropriation for the purpose from Councils. The committee 
under the chairmanship of Miss Jane Hubbard, besides visiting 
the schools regularly and noting any improvements that might be 
made in the future, has been able to supplement some deficiencies 
and has also given the children a number of excursions through 
the summer. The curriculum consists largely of manual training 
—especially the Sloyd system—sewing, housework and music. 
That the schools have been appreciated by the children, as well 
as by the parents, is proved by the hundreds of disappointed ap- 
plicants who are turned away for lack of room. 

The success which the Club has already attained has been due 
to the devotion of all belonging to it, from its president down to 
its newest member. No mention of its work would be adequate, 
however, without a tribute to the wisdom and tireless energy of 
one of its founders and first secretary, Miss Frothingham. 

The Club has had but one president, Mrs. Cornelius Steven- 
son, whose archzeological work has given her an international 
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reputation and whose brilliant leadership has steered the Club 
safely through the most difficult period of its existence. 

The methods of the Civic Club of Philadelphia may be 
summed up as follows: to prepare by study before beginning 
active work ; to arouse and direct public opinion ; to enlist the 
co-operation of existing institutions whenever possible ; to keep 
in touch with the work it has started through co-operation with 
these institutions. 

Reformers sometimes urge that municipal management is so 
corrupt that the only way to conduct a new enterprise success- 
fully is to keep it in private hands, but with this opinion the 
Civic Club takes issue. It believes that for a reform to be of 
real and lasting value it must become a part of the established 
order of things, and that, like all growth, it must come from 
within. 

In all matters the Club maintains its own independence, demon- 
strating that it is possible for an organization of women to carry 
weight without acting as auxiliary to other organizations. In 
this it materially differs from a number of other associations 
formed for similar purposes. As the political status of women 
differs at present in the State of Pennsylvania from that of men, 
a corresponding difference in methods of work is the natural con- 
sequence. This, however, has not prevented constant and helpful 
co-operation between organizations having the same end in view. 
Work for the public good no longer ranks as ‘‘men’s’’ or 
‘*women’s.’’ It stands or falls on its own merits. 

With the Civic Club, co-operation is a cardinal principle. 
From the first it has made an effort to bring about a closer rela- 
tion between existing associations, feeling that by so doing much 
duplication of effort is avoided and results are hastened. 

All hope of the future lies in the fostering of a higher public 
spirit. Let each citizen feel that only the best is good enough ; 
that his city should be the healthiest, the most convenient, the 
most beautiful city possible ; but let him also remember that in 
return for these advantages he owes something more than taxes. 

When the idea of the interdependence of duties and rights 
shall have become fully established the Civic Club will be glad to 
feel that its work has been accomplished. 





SOME WAYS OF BENEFITING A CITY. 
By Atice N. LINooxn. 


SEPARATION OF PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 


The separation of the public institutions of Boston cannot in 
any sense be regarded as the work of women or women’s organiza- 
tions only ; yet women had a great deal to do with it, which, per- 
haps, entitles it to a place in the present symposium. It wasa 
woman, the writer of the present article, who was the first to call 
attention, through the public press, to the forlorn condition of 
the inmates of the almshouses of Boston. It was a woman who 
first urged upon the then mayor of Boston, the advisability of 
appointing visitors, some of whom should be women, to visit and 
inspect the public institutions of that city, in order that these 
visitors might be, as he afterwards expressed it, ‘‘ eyes and ears 
forhim.’”’ It was a committee of women who carried the order 
for a board of visitors successfully through both branches of the 
city government, obtaining the passage of such an order during 
two successive winters. It was to women on this Board to whom 
largely (I have it from the chairman himself) the excellence of 
the reports rendered, was due. Again, it was a delegation of 
women from the Committee of Council and Co-operation, 
representing the various organizations of women throughout the 
state, who appealed to the state legislature to make the appoint- 
ment of a permanent Board of Visitors mandatory upon the 
Mayor of Boston—an effort in which they were defeated by the 
opposition of the mayor then holding office, who, unlike his pre- 
decessor, was not strongly in favor of boards of visitors, and was 
unwilling to appoint them under compulsion. It was reserved for 
a woman to suggest, and another woman to hold, in 1895, a public 
meeting, in which the wrongs of the poor, and the rights of those 
who wished to befriend them from outside, were set forth ; and 
the call for this meeting was signed by a number of the most 
prominent women in Boston. It was a woman who, when the 
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bill for the separation of the public institutions was defeated in 
the legislature of 1896, organized another public meeting in the 
autumn of the same year, at which many prominent speakers, 
including the Bishop of the Diocese, favored the cause of separa- 
tion, and eventually influenced public opinion so greatly that the 
measure was granted by the legislature of 1897, and the institu- 
tions were legally divided in the spring of that year. 

Therefore, it may truthfully be said that women had some 
share in gaining this public benefit for the city of Boston. But 
many other causes were at work also. The republican member 
of the House, who introduced the bill, and who argued for it on 
the ground of merit and necessity alone; the democratic mayor 
of Boston, who devoted much time and energy to the bill, and 
who enlisted the various charitable and philanthropic organiza- 
tions of the city in the work, by inviting them to send delegates 
as visitors to the institutions ; the five lawyers who ‘spent valu- 
able time, day after day, and week after week, drafting a bill 
which should be acceptable to the legislature and practical in all 
its workings ; the committee of citizens who aided the lawyers in 
their work ; the signers of the petition, many of whom were 
women—to each and all of these agencies, the thanks of the 
community are due, for the successfal effort to pass one of the 
most hotly contested bills which the legislature of Massachusetts 
has ever made law. 


ee os 


PAUPER INSTITUTIONS IN 1890. 


It is time we should consider exactly what was accomplished 
by this hardly-won victory. In December, 1890, the writer of 
the present article found that the condition of the pauper women 
of Boston was deplorable indeed. Placed on an island in Boston 
Harbor, in buildings which were much too small for their com- 
fortable occupancy, with no proper conveniences for the care of 
the sick, with an inadequate supply of water, and almost no pro- 
tection against fire, these women were exposed to perils and dis- 
comforts which now seem almost incredible. The need of a new 
hospital had indeed been strongly urged by the Commissioners of 
Public Institutions, but in point of fact, the only hospital there 
was could not accommodate the large number of patients, some 
of whom were distributed in the unsuitable infirmary wards of 
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the ‘‘institution building,” and others were cared for in the equally 
unsuitable ward of the men’s building on an adjacent island. 

Of the seventy-two women who came under hospital treat- 
ment, so-called, not one received hospital nursing. The matron 
who had charge of this helpless community, declared that she 
was engaged in that capacity, and not as a nurse, adding that she 
had never washed a wound or put ona bandage. Her pauper 
assistant, while kind and well-meaning, had had no previous 
education to fit her for her work. The attendant physician told the 
present writer that in this hospital the fires were banked, and no 
officer was on duty after eight o’clock at night. Such a thing as 
a training-school, or agroup of trained nurses, was undreamed of, 
although one physician employed on the island had had the courage 
to say (in a report made in 1889), that trained nurses would be a 
benefit to the institution. Can it be wondered at that in a hospital of 
this description the standard of cleanliness was low; that the 
unfortunate patients were ill cared for; that twenty-seven of 
them, suffering from a variety of diseases, lay with their heads 
almost touching the rafters, in a miserable attic, which has since 
been declared unfit for human occupancy ; that there were frequent 


complaints of the food ; that the danger from fire was a source 
of apprehension; and that the public of Boston, which had 
known little and cared less about these conditions, was aroused 
by a description of them to demand something better in the way 
of care and buildings for the dependent poor of the city? 


PRESENT IMPROVED CONDITIONS. 


It is pleasant to turn from such a picture as this, to the pres- 
ent Almshouse Hospital of Boston, erected by the same com- 
missioners who tolerated the old one, but who required the sup- 
port of the citizens and taxpayers to enable them to accomplish 
much-needed reforms. With its clean, airy rooms, fresh with 
the odor of turpentine from its polished floors, with its good 
training school for nurses and its thirty graduate and pupil 
nurses ; with its visiting staff and corps of resident physicians, 
the Long Island Hospital can compare favorably with other 
hospitals of the state, and is a credit, to the city of Bos- 
ton. It daily establishes the fact, long ago announced by 
Florence Nightingale, that sick poor are to be treated 
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in precisely the same manner as any other sick people, are en- 
titled to the same care, and have need of the same solicitude, 
When the Long Island Hospital, on the thirteenth day of the 
current month, opened its doors to the wounded or ill United 
States soldiers, and received sixty-one of them as patients, the 
trustees of the institution could look with commendable pride 
upon the fact that the hospital was able to afford to its honored 
patients the same care and skill and attention which they 
would receive in other hospitals of the city. 


REASONS FOR SEPARATION. 


But the improvement of one particular department of the 
public institutions is very far from the scope and purpose of the 
Public Institutions’ Bill. To bring about some change whereby 
the various charges of the city should not be grouped in one 
central organization, was its real object. The time had come 
when the sense of the community demanded that four different 
classes, having little or no relation to one another, should no 
longer be united in one department, and when the fact was gen- 
erally recognized that paupers, criminals, insane persons, and 
children have very different needs, and require very different 
methods of administration. The treatment and care which is proper 
for a criminal falls far short of the requirements for the aged and 
infirm poor. The needs ofthe insane are entirely different from 
either, and demand the advice of specialists. The proper education 
and training of dependent or wayward children is the most difficult 
problem of all. The needs of the paupers, which have been dwelt 
upon because the writer of this article was familiar with them, 
were equalled by those of the insane, and surpassed by those 
of the children. At the time of the division into four 
departments, about 4,500 souls were comprised in the different 
institutions of the city, necessitating an annual expenditure of 
between six and seven hundred thousand dollars. 


The Act provides that there shall be seven trustees for each 
department, at least two of whom shall be women. The present 
Mayor of Boston has placed a liberal construction on this clause, 
and on two of the said boards appointed by him, three women are 
serving. The Penal Institutions remain under the charge of a 
single commissioner, the probability being that sooner or later, 
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the State of Massachusetts will itself assume charge of all county 
prisons, including those pertaining to the city of Boston. A bill 
having this purpose in view has been already presented 
to the legislature, and state control is advocated by the 
Prison Commissioner, the Prison Association, and also by a special 
commission appointed by Governor Wolcott, to enquire into the 
penal and charitable institutions of the commonwealth. In this 
movement for state control of prisons, it is probable that women 
will have their share, and it must not be forgotten that to women 
is largely due the success of the Police Matron Bill, by which 
in all cities of over 30,000 inhabitants, police matrons must be ap- 
pointed to have the care of women who are awaiting trial. 


RESULTS ACCOMPLISHED. 


It is impossible, in the brief limits of a magazine article, to do 
justice to the far-reaching effects of such a bill as the one pro- 
viding for the separation of the public institutions. The best evi- 
dence of the way in which the public regards it, is to be found in 
the fact that people are already beginning to wonder how it was 
possible for the enlightened city of Boston to keep its paupers, 


its criminals, its insane persons, and children, all under the care 
of one department. As has been pointed out, it is much as if the 
city should assume that fire-service, water-supply, and the care of 
streets ought all to be under the charge of one official, instead of 
forming separate and distinct parts of one administrative system. 
The case of the public institutions is analogous, itis true, but with 
one great difference. The four classes of dependents of which the 
departments are composed, are human beings, and human be- 
ings with most varied needs. 

It will thus be seen that the especial advantage derived from 
the separation of the institutions lies in the fact that these four 
widely different classes can now be treated along four different 
lines, and the questions relating to each can be met and faced on 
their merits. There is, indeed, provision in the bill for a central 
registration office, but this is intended chiefly for the correlation 
of the work of the different departments, and for the accumula- 
tion of valuable statistics concerning the four divisions com- 
prising the dependent or delinquent wards of the city. 

It should be borne in mind, that although Boston has tried 
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the experiment of an unpaid board of directors, a board of 
three commissioners, and a single commissioner of institutions, 
this is the first time that its wards have been set apart in four 
distinct groups, never again, it is hoped, to be united. Until the 
four departments were in charge of a single commissioner, it 
seemed impossible to demonstrate that the existing order of things 
was not, and never would be, satisfactory. Through the medium 
of the bill for the separation of the public institutions, the citizens 
of Boston have been brought to see the wisdom of placing crimi- 
nals, paupers, insane persons, and children under the charge of 
different boards, and this, in itself, is not the least good which 
has been accomplished by the Act. 


OWNERSHIP AND MANAGEMENT OF TENEMENT HOUSES. 


There can be little doubt that one of the best ways in which 
either organizations or individuals can serve a municipality is by 
providing good homes for the working people who constitute a 
large portion of its inhabitants. Working men have little 
leisure to plan or build homes; therefore, they should find 
provided for them houses which are sanitary in their interior 
arrangements, and conveniently situated with reference to their 
work. 

The question of municipal ownership of tenement houses 
is too comprehensive to be discussed in the present pages. Such 
ownership has been successfully tried in some of the most pro- 
gressive cities of Great Britain, and would be an interesting ex- 
periment in this country, but it concerns us less at this moment 
than does the direct problem of the means by which individuals, 
or private corporations, can best provide and maintain good homes 
for working people. 

So far as I know, women have not been the originators of any 
large building enterprise, but there is a field which they can and 
do fill very successfully, and the especial feature of the tenement- 
house movement on which I wish to dwell is the relation which 
women have held, and are now holding towards it. I firmly be- 
lieve that women, both by education and training, are better 
fitted than men to be rent-collectors, and to their use and value in 
this capacity I am glad to bear my testimony. 
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WOMEN AS RENT COLLECTORS. 


When, nearly thirty years ago, Miss Octavia Hill first 
demonstrated that women could collect rents from the poorest 
class of tenants without injury to themselves, and with benefit to 
those with whom they were thrown, she opened a wide door for 
other women to enter. Slowly and timidly at first, her followers 
in this country began to try the experiment, but at the present 
time it has ceased to be an experiment, and became an established 
fact, that women can do this work, and do it well. Having been 
for many years a rent-collector myself, I can speak with positive 
knowledge of the great satisfaction tenants feel in establishing 
personal relations with the landlady. She is not (or at least she 
ought not to be) a person to collect rents only; she should be 
the friend of the tenants, their counsellor in case of trouble, and 
their reliance in any extremity. A good rent-collector will see 
that roofs are tight and drains sound, that small repairs are at- 
tended to promptly, and that unruly neighbors are not allowed to 
disturb the comfort of the deserving tenants. But she will also 
see that if a family is in distress, some means is sought to 
alleviate their suffering ; that if a child is dangerously ill, it is 


sent to the hospital ; that if a young girl is out of work, she is 
directed to a place where she may find safe and suitable employ- 
ment. 


It is to encourage this friendly relation between tenants and 
collectors that I advocate strongly the house-to-house collection 
of rents. How is it possible for an agent, sitting in an office and 
having the rents brought to her, to know what is the condition 
of the rooms or of their occupants? How can any intimate 
knowledge of a family be gained by a brief interchange of 
civilities as the rent is paid to the collector over a counter? 
Although it may mean more work for the landlady or agent, I 
am sure she will be amply repaid by the knowledge she will gain 
of each family, and the pleasure the tenants will feel in the more 
personal relationship which is established by house-to-house, 
and room-to-room, collection. 

There are three points on which I dwell carefully in instruct- 
ing a new agent in regard to her duties: first, that for the pro- 
tection of other tenants, and of the property, all references 
furnished by tenants shall be enquired into most thor- 
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oughly ; second, that house-to-house collections shall be 
made; and third, that good faith extending even to 
the smallest matters, shall be kept with the tenants. If 
a landlord exacts prompt payment of rent, he should be equally 
exact in attending to repairs. If he expects uniformly fair treat- 
ment from the tenant, he should be willing to give the same in 
return. No one complaint is more commonly made by tenants 
than this ; ‘‘ My landlord will not do anything for me’’—which 
means too often that drains are neglected and leaks allowed to 
remain, or that wall paper, paint and whitewash are unrenewed. 
The best lesson which can be taught the tenants, is that a moral 
obligation exists on both sides. That if prompt payment is 
exacted, reasonable demands will be complied with. The un- 
written law of courtesy to each and all, is an important factor in 
this work. The one thing which has been borne in on me through 
an experience of almost twenty years as a landlady, is that 
tenants like to be treated as we would wish to be treated our- 
selves, were the positions reversed. The nearer we can approach 
to this simple application of the golden rule, the more likely are 
we to succeed in this especial form of work. 


MODEL TENEMENTS. 


As I stated at the outset, no woman’s organization, as such, 
has, to my knowledge, erected or owned large blocks of tene- 
ment houses. Small blocks, or individual houses, have been 
managed successfully by women. The building company 
in which I have the honor to serve as a director, has 
been in existence for about twenty-seven years, and under 
a provision of one of its by-laws, as many women as men 
must be elected upon its board. This company owns five 
estates of more or less importance in Boston, all occupied by 
tenants who are poor, but worthy people, and affords comfortable 
homes to 325 families, representing about 950 persons. It may 
therefore safely be said to be a benefit to the municipality in 
which it has conducted its operations. The company has recently 
acquired from the state legislature the right to increase its 
capital stock from $300,000 to $500,000, and thus has an oppor- 
tunity of extending its work. 

It is creditable to the city of Boston, and indeed to New Eng- 
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land generally, that the latest block of houses, built by the Co- 
operative Building Company in 1892, has attracted wide attention 
throughout the different states of the Union, and has been visited 
by representatives from both England and Switzerland, countries 
where the proper housing of working-people has received close 
and intelligent attention for many years. The distinguishing 
feature of the estate last built by the company is that the houses 
surround a central park or garden, 80 by 100 feet in extent, which 
provides a breathing-place for the tenants, and at the same time 
affords an agreeable outlook for the rear windows of the tene- 
ments, which, too often in houses of this description, command 
aview only of unsightly yards and clothes-lines. Twenty- 
four houses, comprising eighty-four tenements, are contained in 
this block, and all the houses enjoy the advantages of the park. 
Tenants pay from $2.00 to $3.25 per week, according to rooms and 
location. Three good rooms, with four closets and separate 
plumbing, are let for $2.75 per week, and four rooms, on the top 
floor, with corresponding advantages, are let for $3.00 per week— 
a very moderate price considering the many conveniences offered. 
Two rooms cost more in proportion than four rooms, and are let 
for $2.00 and $2.25 per week. The most expensive tenement is 
one of four rooms on the middle floor, which lets for $3.25 per 
week. The houses are but three stories high, and resemble the 
“cottage properties ’’ of London. 

As half the directors in this company are women, it naturally 
falls partly to their share to look after the various estates, both 
men and women serving on committees for this purpose. 
It is a noticeable fact, however, that only woman agents are em- 
ployed to collect rents. The policy of the company in this 
respect has been unchanged for years. Good tenement-house- 
keeping is not very different from any other form of house- 
keeping, and women are believed to possess special qualifica- 
tions for this work. 


APARTMENTS FOR WORKING GIRLS. 


There is another form of building enterprise by which the 
municipality could be benefited, and which should appeal es- 
pecially to women. It is that apartment-houses or small tenements, 
suchas I have just described, should be built for working girls. 
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This is a crying need, and one which has repeatedly been urged, 
We need some generous Mr. Mills to build, not lodging-houses, 
but living-houses, for working women. It is cruel that young’ 
girls, who receive but a small amount for their services, should be 
compelled to spend so large a proportion of it in rent. The aver- 
age ‘‘ furnished room ”’ is a poor article, yet because of its near- 
ness to her work, the girl hires it, and often pays dearly (besides 
the rent) for such accommodation as it affords. I have known of 
one young girl who ran the risk of serious pulmonary trouble 
from occupying a cold hall bed-room, and of another who nearly 
wrecked her constitution by sleeping in a room infected with 
sewer gas. Of course, similar instances could be duplicated al- 
most indefinite lyand it seems tome that here is an opportunity for 
someone with brains and means to doa positive benefit to that 
overworked member of the community, the shop-girl, and her 
hardly less-exhausted sisters, the typewriter and clerk. 

Again and again I have had to explain in answer to inquiries 
that the business of our company is to build homes for families, 
not for detached individuals, yet the need is so urgent that I greatly 
hope that some woman with the generosity of a Helen Gould, 
and the wisdom of an Octavia Hill, will come forward to do for 
her working sister what building companies and capitalists have 
long been doing for other tenants, with no loss, but gain, to 
themselves. It should be a separate enterprise, entered into 
advisedly, by those who know what working women require, and 
who will not plan for them a woman’s hotel or club-house, but a 
series of homes, where girls and women can keep house, together 
or separately. Such a scheme, well carried out, could not fail to 
benefit a municipality, whose women wage-earners have never 
had a suitable provision made for them, and the records of whose 
hospitals and charitable institutions too often tell the pitiful 
story of those who have fallen by the wayside in the struggle for 
existence. 

If the dream of a People’s Palace was not too Utopian for 
realization in London, it may well be possible that some day, 
even in hardworking and busy New York, or in spacious and 
progressive Chicago, we shall yet see erected a model block of 
houses for the benefit of the women wage-earners of a great city. 
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WOMEN’S WORK IN BOSTON SETTLEMENTS. 
By Hetena 8. DupDLeEy. 


If municipal work only means direct influence in political 
matters, the Boston Settlements can claim little. If, however, 
general work for extending the advantages of the best life of the 
city to all citizens be meant, all settlement activities come under 
this head. Reports requested from Boston settlements usually 
state that neighborhood work in poor districts, through clubs, 
classes and visiting, cover their efforts. Of the more directly pub- 
lic-spirited enterprises carried on under settlement auspices, we 
could mention: securing playgrounds, vacation schools, art exhi- 
bitions, men’s musical chorus, and occasional relief work. In 
co-operation with other organizations, settlements have secured 
public bath-houses, the improvement of lodging-houses and of 
tenement-houses, and have materially helped in fresh air work. 


ANDOVER HOUSE. 


The settlement movement began in Boston by the opening 
of the Andover House, later called the South End House, in 1892. 
The residents have all been men but women have co-operated in 
the usual activities of neighborhood work in the children’s and 
women’s clubs, kindergarten, boys’ clubs and a men’s reading- 
room have been established in a neighboring building. The resi- 
dents of the House have entered actively into public questions, 
have served on a commission to secure public bath-houses, have 
investigated the condition of lodging-houses, and are about to is- 
sue a book descriptive of the neighborhood. The head worker of 
the House bears a helpful relation to labor organizations, and a 
strike has been settled upon the basis proposed by the settlement 
as arbitrators. ‘‘The house is of increasing use as a kind of neu- 
tral ground at the boundary line that separates the working classes 
from the other classes in the community. Here the business man 
and the professional man can meet the trade-union man, with per- 
fect freedom from restraint on both sides. Every time such a 
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meeting has occurred at the House there has been an increase of 
mutual understanding and respect. ”’ 


DENISON HOUSE, 


Denison House, the Women’s College Settlement, controlled 
by the College Settlements’ Association, was next started in De- 
cember, 1892. In its five years of life it has doubled in size and 
now occupies two houses and is reaching out toa third. The aim 
of the house has been by unobtrusive friendliness to become 
firmly established in the affections of the neighborhood and to de. 
velop wider forms of collective service, gradually and naturally, 
from the personal relations established. In the second year, the 
great industrial distress of the winter, 1893-1894, led to the 
opening of a work-shop for women out of employment. 
Three hundred and twenty-four women were given work and 
six thousand dollars were paid out in wages. Competition 
with regular goods was avoided by not selling in the open mar. 
ket, but by sending the goods manufactured to the Red Cross 
Society or to hospitals and other similar associations. An ac- 
count of this work was published in the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political Science. Clubs and domestic training for 
mothers and little girls try to help them towards those higher 
standards of home life possible even to very poor people. Col- 
lege extension classes, in which certificates are given out at the 
end of the year, offer to working women some of the privileges of 
pleasant and interesting study in literature and art. Industrial 
training for boys in various handicrafts is just started. The most 
spacious and beautiful room in the house is put daily at the dis- 
posal of a city kindergarten. During four summers Denison 
House, in connection with the Associated Charities, has conducted 
ed a vacation school. Here, the public school instruction of the 
winter is supplemented by the training of hand and eye through 
sloyd, color work, observation of animals, etc. Very interesting 
results are reached with the children. The tie between the Settle- 
ment and educational activities in the neighborhood is strength- 
ened through a large club for public school teachers, which meets 
at Denison House and limits its membership, perforce, to one 
hundred, because of the capacity of the room. In the winter of 
1893, through the effort of the House and of a neighboring boys’ 
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club, a reading room was opened on Harrison avenue and a sta- 
tion of the Public Library placed there. In due time this station 
was removed to some little distance. Through the desire of the 
Denison House Dramatic Club, composed of young men and boys, 
a reading room, next door to the Settlement, has now been 
secured and will be opened in November, 1898, to prove, we hope, 
permanent. 

The House stands for no one religious creed, no organized re- 
ligious work, and for no organized political or reform platform, 
but as Christians and good citizens, the residents try to help in 
bringing about better conditions materially, morally, and spirit- 
ually in the community in which they live. It cannot be stated 
too often that the residents in a Settlement have quite as much to 
learn from the community about them as they have to give to it. 
From the first, the House has been interested in conditions of 
labor and in social and industrial problems. Frequent meetings 
to discuss these questions have been held with the hope that the 
people of leisure and business men as well as wage-earners, will 
be led to study them more fully, and that through a better 


mutual understanding our social classes may draw closer together. 
The settlement residents believe that the bonds uniting all good 
people, rich and poor, are much more numerous than the differ- 
ences separating them. 


INSTITUTIONAL WORK OF THE CHURCHES. 


The other settlements of Boston are younger and can be 
grouped as centres of neighborhood friendliness. In the North End 
the Epworth League House, supported largely by the Methodist 
churches, carries on avowedly Christian work. A medical mis- 
sion is one of the features of the house. 

Hale House was opened at the South End by the Tolstoi Club, 
a club in connection with Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s Church. Of 
the various activities we quote the following: ‘‘ Circulating 
library, penny savings bank, savings fund for adults, are success- 
ful enterprises. There are also the novel features of Round 
Table—a children’s monthly social, Order of the Rainbow, a 
series of clubs for the study of literary masterpieces, local 
history, natural phenomena and the manual arts, all adapted to 
youthful minds and abilities; the Boys’ Orderly, junior good 
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citizenship classes, federated under the leadership of a boy com. 
mander ; a dramatic club of older girls, and a boys carpentry 
class.” Lincoln House, also at the South End, is an outgrowth of 
a successful boys’ club, and now carries on the usual line of 
settlement work. In connection with St. Stephen’s Church, 
the Episcopal City Mission is carried on; in the parish house 
adjoining, a daily kindergarten, a laundry class, boys’ and girls’ 
clubs. There are resident in this house some six or seven men, 
several of them clergymen. 

The Elizabeth Peabody House is a distinctively kinderdarten 
settlement, and, as the children leave the kindergarten, the aim 
is to strengthen connection with the House by clubs and by co- 
operation with the teachers of the grammar schools. 

The Ben Adhem House is also engaged in neighborhood work. 
As an example of what may be accomplished by a group of intel- 
ligent people living in a barren neighborhood, we may point to 
the success of the House in securing a playground for the chil- 
dren. It was discovered thatthe city owned a fair sized piece of 
ground in the neighborhood which was marked upon the map as 
a playground, but in reality, was being used as a dumping- 
ground. Some effort had been made by the councilman of the 
ward to gain an appropriation to transform this tract into a place 
of recreation for the children, but it was not until the residents 
and their friends and acquaintances in Roxbury became interested 
in the situation that there was determined action, and an appro- 
priation was finally passed for this purpose. 

The Young Women’s Temperance Union of Massachusetts, 
has opened, at the West End, the Willard Settlement, the dis- 
tinctive work of which is that of offering a home for working 
girls, and rooms for recreation for girls living in the neighboring 
lodging-houses. 





THE BOSTON SCHOOLS: A SANITARY INVESTIGATION. 
By ALicE Upton PEARMAIN. 


An investigation into the sanitary conditions of the Boston pub- 
lic schools was made by the Boston Branch of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnz during the winter of ’95 and ’96. The pre- 
liminaries had already occupied weeks and months. The neces- 
sary permission and promise of support from state and city offi- 
cials had been secured. These included the Mayor, the State 
Inspector of Public Buildings, the Chairman of the City Board of 
Health, the President of the School Committee, and the Superin- 
tendent of Schools. It was not difficult to enlist the interest of 
these men, for they all recognized the need of radical improve- 
ments, and also the necessity for arousing public opinion before 
the required funds would be granted by the city council. The 
importance, then, of making public opinion through a presenta- 
tion of facts, was evident. But first the facts had to be obtained. 
Accordingly, sets of questions to insure uniformity of data were 
carefully prepared ; then 8. Homer Woodbridge, Professor of 
Heating and Ventilation at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, was secured as expert advisor, and two assistants were 
hired to examine all the important details of heating, ventilation 
and plumbing in every public school house in Boston. 

The investigation itself was carried on much as follows ; five 
members of the Alumnz Association—Boston Branch—were 
appointed an executive committee with full power. Under the 
direction of this executive committee of five, an alumna was made 
responsible for the work in each of the nine school divisions into 
which Boston is divided. She chose her own assistants from 
alumnz or interested citizens, and went directly to the masters 
of the schools, with a letter from the central executive committee, 
which explained the proposed investigation, the authority from 
state, city and school officials for making it, and which requested 
his co-operation and assistance. At the same time, the master 
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was given question blanks for every building and for every room 
in every building under his charge. He was asked to answer 
personally, or to have his sub-master in direct charge, answer all 
of the eighty-nine questions upon. the building blanks, leaving 
only those which were to be answered by the expert inspector, 
These eighty-nine questions referred to building site, materials, 
height, surroundings, fire escapes, playgrounds, situation, system 
and conditions of sanitation and plumbing, system and effective- 
ness of heating and ventilation, size, location and ventilation 
of cloak rooms, methods and frequency of sweeping, dusting and 
cleaning, contagious diseases, etc. 

The room blanks contained thirty questions to be filled out by 
every teacher in charge of a room. These thirty questions 
referred to size of room, seating capacity, number of pupils, num- 
ber and size of fresh air inlets and foul air outlets, supple- 
mentary means of ventilation, temperature, square feet of window 
space, direction of light, position of blackboards, condition of 
eyes, methods and frequency of sweeping, dusting and cleaning. 

All of these questions were answered and delivered at an 
appointed time to delegated visitors. In order to disturb the 
schools as few times as possible, an effort was made to have the 
paid expert accompany the visitor at this second visit. The 
inspector looked after plumbing, traps, trap ventilation, 
sanitary conditions, size of fresh air inletsand foul air outlets, 
explored ventilating shafts to see whether they led to aclosed attic 
or open air, measured with an anemometer the continuous volume 
of fresh air supplied class rooms, and took sample jars of air to 
be chemically analyzed at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. The visitor, in the meanwhile, looked over the questions . 
already answered by masters and teachers, and supplied omis- 
sions with notes made from personal observations. 

The investigation was proceeding quietly but satisfactorily 
(according to these methods) when the incoming mayor, Mayor 
Quincy, announced in his inaugural address of January, 1896, his 
intention of appointing a committee of experts to report upon 
existing sanitary conditions of the Boston public schools, and to 
make estimates of expense, and plans for needed alterations. 
For the moment, it seemed as though further work of the part of 
the Alumnz would be unnecessary. On the contrary, the matter 
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being brought to Mayor Quincy’s attention, he appointed as one 
of his three expert commissioners the Alumne expert, Professor 
Woodbridge, and requested the Alumnze to complete their work 
as rapidly as possible, that his commission might use it as a 
working basis for plans and estimates of needed alterations. The 
other two members of Mayor Quincy’s commission were Frederic 
Tudor, the well-known sanitary engineer, and Francis W. 
Chandler, Professor of Architecture at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

In March, 1896, the Mayor called for and received the reports 
of Commission and Alumnez. Both were published in full in the 
daily papers. The report of the Commission contained a gen- 
eral analysis of existing conditions of plumbing and drainage in 
some forty schools, and of conditions of heating and ventilation 
in some twenty schools. The improvements recommended were 
illustrated with carefully worked out plans and drawings, suited 
to the individual needs of each school. 

The Alumne report gave a summary of the answers of all the 
questions asked and answered upon the specially prepared blanks 
for the 189 Boston school houses. In general, the report of the 
expert commission supported the statements made by the 
Alumne in their report. Both condemned the use of certain en- 
tire buildings used for school purposes. Both explained the dan- 
ger in case of fire on account of lack of fire escapes, inflammable 
material, narrow stairways, and doors opening inward; the 
almost general inadequacy of systems of heating, ventilation and 
plumbing. Both dwelt upon the need of better janitor service 
for cleaner and healthier buildings. Both emphasized the lack 
of intelligent supervision on matters relating to hygiene and san- 
itation, the lack of centralized responsibility for existing condi- 
tions, and the apparent absence of any authority and power to 
make necessary changes. The direct result effected by the re- 
ports of experts and Alumnae, was a recommendation by Mayor 
Quincy for an appropriation of $300,000 for a part of the needed 
changes. The Boston city council voted the sum, after a three 
months’ political wrangle as to whether the school committee or 
city superintendent of public buildings had the lawful right to 
direct the expenditure of this money, the final decision being in 
favor of the school committee. Another delay ensued on the re- 
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fusal of the school committee to use any of the plans and estimates 
made without their authority, by the Mayor’s expert commission, 

It was evident from the first, and all facts since have proved, 
that the $300,000 was wasted and not spent with advantage. 
The school committee’s plans in many cases called for an expen- 
diture of at least twice as much money for unsatisfactory results 
as would have been called for by the carefully worked out plans 
of the expert commission—the men best fitted by experience, 
ability and character to make such plans. These facts considered 
in connection with the deplorable sanitary and hygienic conditions 
brought to light by the Alumne and expert investigation, proved 
conclusively to those directly interested, the irresponsibility of 
the school committee, and the futility of any further effort in 
that direction for the good of the schools. A change in system 
of school administration was seen to be absolutely essential. 

The interested members of the Boston Branch of the Alumne 
Association were wise enough to recognize the fact that a legisla- 
tive bill for the reorganization of the Boston school committee 
would need back of it both men and women of large experience 
and influence. A determined effort, therefore, was made to in- 
terest such men and women. General Francis A. Walker, who 
had been actively interested in the Alumnz investigation from 
the first, readily promised to do everything in his power to have 
the proper bill drafted and put into the legislature by the right 
people. In his untimely death was lost the best and surest advo- 
sate for a reorganization of the Boston public school system. 
After General Walker’s death, the matter rested in statu quo wn- 
til taken up by the education department of the Women’s Edu- 
cation Association of Boston. 

At the call of the Women’s Education Association, a meeting 
was held in Huntington Hall, in March, 1897. President Draper 
of the University of Illinois presented an interesting paper upon 
school systems. Invitations to attend this meeting were sent to 
two or three prominent citizens in every town in Massachusetts, 
and many responded either in person or by letter. At the close 
of this meeting it was decided to invite the Twentieth Century 
Club, the Municipal League, and the Boston Branch of the 
Alumne Association to join with the Women’s Education As- 
sociation in the appointment of a committee to draft a bill for the 
reorganization of the Boston school system. 
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The committee consenting to serve, spared neither time nor 
effort in preparing the bill, which was presented to the Massachu- 
setts legislature of 1897-8. The bill was especially well 
adapted to meet the needs of the Boston schools, having been 
framed by men who either knew from personal experience upon 
the Boston school committee the defects of the present school 
system, or who were large-minded students of practical educa- 
tional problems. To no one of these men could be attached the 
suspicion of a political motive or of any motive except the 
highest welfare of the public schools. The bill contained in the 
main the provisions considered essential for a city school sys- 
tem, 7. é. : 

First.—A small school board with purely legislative functions. 

Second.—Two highly paid officials, appointed by the school 
board, with full responsibility and power, the one for the educa- 
tional and the other for the business interests. 

Third.—A provision that the school board shall fix within 
certain limits the tax for school purposes. 


Three unusual features introduced into the bill were school- 
attendance officers, a school faculty and visitors. It is thought 
by those most interested,that tactful women as well as men serving 
as school-attendance officers in place of the present policeman- 
like ‘truant officers’? would do much to lessen the 
necessity for reform schools. The idea of a school faculty is 
to bring into conference the superintendent, the supervisors, and 
a body of teachers representing every grade of instruction, 
thereby arousing the ambition of the teachers, and giving to 
them the power of the initiative in considering courses of study 
and text books, as also in matters of discipline and sanitation. 
A board of visitors was proposed with a view to a larger public 
knowledge of school affairs, and to personal and moral influence. 

The bill with these provisions was presented and defended 
before the committee on education of the last Massachusetts 
legislature. Unfortunately, the majority of the committee thought 
it best to recommend to the legislature that the bill be laid over 
until the next general court. On due reflection, the promoters of 
the bill agreed to accept this decision, believing that by delay a 
good deal of convincing evidence for the proposed change could 
be presented. 





WOMAN’S WORK FOR CHICAGO. 


By JANE ADDAMS. 


Much of the work undertaken in other cities by organizations 
of women, in Chicago has been accomplished by associations com- 
posed of both men and women, and by various organizations 
working together. Thus, some much-needed reforms were 
brought about in the Cook county institutions in 1884 by an alli- 
ance affected between the department on reform of the Chicago 
Woman’s Club, a committee appointed by the Chicago Medical 
Society, and another by the Citizens’ Association, together with 
one more appointed at a citizens’ meeting. These four commit- 
tees, representing their respective societies, presented a memorial 
to the governor of the state, and a petition to the State Board of 
Charities, resulting in legal investigations and a modification of 
laws and penalties in the administration of the county institu- 
tions. This agitation was started by the department on reform 
of the Woman’s Club, but any one of the other associations might 
rightly lay claim to much credit in securing the reforms. Many 
similar instances might be cited, and it is indeed somewhat char- 
acteristic of Chicago that a movement, once set on foot and 
brought before the public notice, will secure the hearty co-opera- 
tion of various organizations, composed of either men or women, 
or both, acting harmoniously together, and quite forgetting who 
started the undertaking. 

It is also perhaps characteristic of the city that certain details 
of administration, which elsewhere have been suggested by organ- 
izations of women, are often accomplished here by the direct re- 
quest of an individual woman to the city officials. The Chicago 
city alderman, corrupt and otherwise, has always been polite to 
the ‘‘lady visitor’? in the city hall; and has not only received 
her with courtesy but has often granted substantial favors. This 
method has been effective, although the recipient has often been 
obliged to receive as a favor to herself, and the people whom she 
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represents, what she would naturally have regarded as but a 
small part of the official’s duty tothe Republic. Thus one woman 
secured rubber-tired, covered ambulances for the use of police- 
stations to be used in conveying injured and very ill patients to 
the hospitals by presenting to the city such a conveyance which 
she had obtained by philanthropic gifts. Since, then, however, 
similar ambulances have been added from public funds, and are 
now used as a matter of course. A still later illustration is 
afforded by the appropriation of a thousand dollars to playgrounds 
which were opened this summer in the public schools yards. 
This appropriation was secured by the personal request of one 
woman to the mayor and the chairman of the finance committee. 


THE CHICAGO WOMAN’S CLUB. 


The first woman’s organization to undertake municipal reform 
in Chicago was the Chicago Woman’s Club, a large and influential 
body, which has been in existence for twenty-two years, and 
some of its undertakings having; been persistently followed up 
during two-thirds of this time. To quote from its official history : 
“Without seeking, or ever making itself unpleasantly subject to 


public notice, it has gone quietly but steadfastly on its chosen 
lines of work, avoiding hurried and extreme measures, and win- 
ning its way to a position of general confidence in the community, 
where it now stands as a recognized and efficient agent of social 
progress.”’ 

This Club, consisting of 840 members, is divided into six de- 
partments, two of these, reform and philanthropy, naturally 
having much to do with municipal activities. The first of these 
departments has secured the appointment of women physicians 
on the medical staff of institutions having the care of women, 
turning attention first to the Cook county insane asylum, and in- 
cluding finally all the county and city institutions. This depart- 
ment took an active and efficient part in the organization of the 
Protective Agency for Women and Children which was established 
in 1886. Hundreds of cases come before this society every year, 
to which legal counsel free of charge is given. In addition to the 
work of agents and attorneys much volunteer service has been 
rendered by members of the Association, who lend their moral 
support in the many cases of wronged and helpless women. 
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REFORMS IN CITY INSTITUTIONS. 


Perhaps the most successful undertaking of the philanthropy 
department was the securing of the appointment of night and day 
matrons in five central police stations, with the regulation that all 
women under arrest should be sent to these stations. The 
pioneers in this movement, however, were the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, which had also secured legislation raising 
“the age of consent’? from ten to fourteen years.- The 
department has brought about many needed reforms in con- 
nection with the county jail. They have insisted that the jail 
shall be considered only a place of detention, having in its 
management neither punishment, contamination for its inmates, 
nor temptation to the officials in charge. .For a number of years 
this department has supported a teacher, who has given daily 
instruction to the boys confined in the jail, and quite recently the 
county assumed the payment of the teacher’s salary and the 
maintenance of the school. During many years members of this 
department visited the boys in the jail, and were distressed that 
these were deprived of all educational opportunity as soon as they 
were sent to the city House of Correction. Largely as a result of the 
philanthropy department’s agitation alarge manual training school 
has been erected by the Board of Education, under the same man- 
agement as any other public school, but designed exclusively for 
the use of the boys imprisoned at the city House of Correction. 
The department was then distressed to find that the boys were 
constantly contaminated by companionship with the men pris- 
oners out of school hours. After weeks of patient work, includ- 
ing a dinner given at the House of Correction, whither members 
of the department had driven the city fathers in their own car- 
riages, a separate cell-house was erected for the use of the boys. 
A plan for the same, which had been carefully drawn up by an 
architect employed by the department, was presented to the city. 

The Philanthropy Department arranged for several mass 
meetings and a well-ordered agitation which resulted in the con- 
tagious disease ward for the Cook County Hospital. Up to that 
time there had been no free hospital to which a patient suffering 
from a contagious disease could be conveyed, and, owing to the 
persistent opposition of real estate interests, it had seemed im- 
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possible to establish one, until public opinion, as the result of 
much fostering, became overwhelming. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION. 


The Education Department of the Chicago Woman’s Club was 
a pioneer in the kindergarten movement, and supported a kinder- 
garten in one of the rooms of the public school which was granted 
to them by the Board of Education free of expense, years before 
the establishment of public school kindergartens. This depart- 
ment, in concert with other members of the Club, organized the 
Industrial Art Association and secured the appointment of a 
woman on the Board of Education as early as 1888. During the 
last three years they have fostered a Public School Art society, 
which has for its object the placing of good casts and pictures in 
the public schools. This department has made many unsuccess- 
ful attempts to secure the enforcement of the compulsory school 
law, which has never been enforced in Chicago, and has co-oper- 
ated in two distinct endeavors to secure a more satisfactory law. 
Representatives from this department, co-operating with repre- 
sentatives from thirty-six other women’s clubs of Cook county, 
during the spring of 1898, constrained the Compulsory Education 
Department to bring the first and only prosecution in the 
county for violation of the present school law, and are now 
drafting a bill for the establishment of parental schools, which is 
to be introduced in the next legislature. 


Many more undertakings of the Chicago Woman’s Club 
might be mentioned, such as the Political Equality 
league; the School Children’s Aid Society, which fur- 
nishes clothing for destitute school children upon recom- 
mendation of the teachers; the Model Workshop and Lodg- 
ing House Association, sustained by the various women’s clubs of 
Cook county, and inaugurated by them as the result of relief 
work undertaken in the winter of 1893 ; the co-operation given 
to local artists by buying pictures and arranging for exhibits, all 
of which are quasi-municipal in aim and results, but which do 
hot properly belong to this paper. The fact that the Chicago 
Woman’s Club has all these undertakings in hand, and at the 
same time sustains its study classes and literary work of a high 
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quality, does much, perhaps, to keep it sane and reasonable, and 
free from the faults of the reformer. 


THE WOMAN’S ALLIANCE. 


Of the women’s associations organized to undertake public 
work, the Woman’s Alliance of 1888 was the pioneer. This Alli- 
ance was composed of representatives from thirty-eight women’s 
organizations of Cook county, including a representation of 
women from the Trades and Labor Assembly. This representa- 
tion of trades union women gave the efforts of the Alliance the 
somewhat vague but much-respected backing of the ‘labor 
vote.”” Its method was that of presenting petitions to public 
bodies, which petitions were carefully prepared and published in 
the daily papers, with the hope of educating public opinion and 
attracting attention to needed reforms. The Alliance held open 
meetings, and was always fearless and democratic in method. 
Their appeals were made largely to elective bodies on the theory 
that they were most sensitive to public opinion, and that through 
them public discussion was most easily promoted. In 1889 the 
Woman’s Alliance procured, through petition to the city council, 
the appointment of five women by the commissioner of public 
health, as sanitary police for tenement house and factory inspee- 
tion. For years the Alliance supplied a committee who attended 
all public meetings of the Board of Education, and for fifteen 
months a committee attended all the police court sessions of the 
courts to which most of the arrested women were brought. This 
committee carefully observed the methods of arrest, the system 
of justice fees, and many other matters which were later reported 
on and made public. The Alliance has done little in later years, 
but it is well to remember it as the pioneer in various undertak- 
ings which more conservative bodies have since carried. 


Of the women’s associations organized distinctively for muni- 
cipal work, the Municipal Order League was the first. It followed 
generally the lines of sanitary reforms, secured some forty drink- 
ing fountains, one free public bath, built and supported by the 
city Board of Health, and a bathing place in the lake for boys. 
An outgrowth of this association was the formation of the Free 
Bath and Sanitary League, which has secured another free public 
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bath on the south side of the city, and has provided bathing facili- 
ties in several of the public schools, all of which are now sus- 
tained from public funds. 

The Civic Federation, which was formed in the autumn of 
1993, has always numbered women among its officers and execu- 
tive board, and as chairmen of committees. It would be unfair 
to claim any of its work as the result of women’s organizations, 
and quite as unfair to omit to mention how much of its success 
has been due to women’s work. For a year the Federation en- 
gaged a woman to investigate the collection of garbage, and to 
collect data upon the best method for its disposal. She has since 
received an appointment as superintendent of the night street 
cleaning force in the first ward of the city, which is certainly a 
recognition of her efficiency. 


SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. 


Much of the municipal work undertaken by social settlements 
in which reside both nten and women, is difficult of definition. 
The agitation which resulted in the enactment of the first factory 
law in Illinois:began at Hull House, and was initiated because of 
conditions of employment in the sweatshops in its immediate 
vicinity. A woman resident of Hull House held position as ward 
inspector in the city street and alley department for three years, 
and accomplished much in directing public attention towards the 
viciousness of the present contract system as administered in 
Chicago. Two of the settlements, Hull House and the Chicago 
Commons, have entered into the aldermanic campaigns of their 
respective wards, in which they have always been effective, al- 
though not invariably successful. Several settlements have also 
secured for their neighborhoods delivery stations of the Chicago 
Public Library and in the case of Hull House it has resulted in 
the establishment of a branch reading room containing well-se- 
lected reference books with magazines and papers in various 
languages. 


WOMEN AS PUBLIC OFFICIALS. 


A number of Chicago women have creditably filled high posi- 
tions of public trust, and while many of these have not been 
municipal, the activitities of the various officials have largely 
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centered in Chicago. So early as 1874, a woman was appointed 
to the position of United States pension claim agent, and filled 
the place with much credit for twelve years, at the end of which 
time the position was given to another woman. For many years 
a woman has ably filled the position of assistant superintendent 
of city schools; and it is perhaps not unfair to her colleagues to 
claim for her an intellectuality and breadth of educational method 
seldom found in public school administration. A woman physi- 
cian has been a member of the State Board of Health and an- 
other woman is serving a second term as member of the State 
Board of Charities. Chicago's city charter does not provide for 
the care of the dependent and the sick, this care falling upon the 
state and county authorities. The chief state factory inspector, 
for a term of four years, her assistant, and five of the ten deputy 
inspectors were women. The present public guardian of children 
for Cook county is a woman, as is also the assistant city attor- 
ney for the city of Chicago, both of them filling their places ably, 
Chicago is slow to lose many of its western characteristics 
Hardy travelers have said that in essentials it is more ‘‘ western” 
than the cities nearer the Rocky Mountains. It is possible that 
this western tendency to give positions of public trust to women, 
and the readiness to work with them as comrades, may account 
for their more natural absorption into public affairs ; and the fact 
that women’s organizations in Chicago are increasingly devoting 
themselves to the education of their members in the line of muni- 
cipal history and methods of administration. The current calen- 
dar of the Chicago Woman’s Club presents an excellent outline 
of municipal study with a carefully prepared bibliography, as 
does that of the Woman’s Social-Economic Club. But it is again, 
perhaps, characteristic of Chicago that even in this line the club 
having done the most vigorous study and investigation during 
the last year, was the Municipal Science club, composed of both 
men and women, interested in bettering municipal conditions. 





WOMAN’S WORK FOR THE PUBLIC IN NEW ORLEANS. 
By May WILKINSON Mount. 


New Orleans has always been termed a ‘‘ charitable city,’’ in 
other words it has supported a large number of orphan asylums, 
treated its aged poor kindly and paid the expenses of several 
reformatories. Singularly enough, the French, then the negro 
population took up a line of practical philanthropy many years 
before the American city had turned its attention away from old 
fashioned methods to militant charity. The Creoles established 
many years ago the Union Francaise, which, besides other be- 
nevolent work, furnishes free tuition to numberless pauper 
(Creole children. A small and delicate charity, carried on by 
the French Creoles, is an old lady’s home where aged gentle- 
women retire to end their days, surrounded by evidences of re- 
fnement, and spend many hours upon its sunny, flower-girt bal. 
conies engaged in doing bits of fancy work which, when sold, 
will bring them a little pocket money. Everything is homelike ; 
the old ladies dress and act as they please and the pretty fiction 
iskept up that they are not charges, but guests of their bene- 
factors. 

The negro benefactions are all in the line of education, and 
the Southern University, the Strait University, the Leland Uni- 
versity and the Thomy Lafon Home, all work to the same end, 
except that the latter supports its beneficiaries, while the former 
are self-supporting and charge various fees, giving free tuition, 
however, in the case of one of the institutions, while easy terms 
for the poor are made by others. Numberless negro associations 
exist which pay for the education of children, and there is more 
activity among them in this respect than has generally been 
shown by their white neighbors of similar occupations in life. 

Only in the past few years have any decided steps been taken 
by the people of New Orleans, as a whole, for the bettering of 
existing conditions. One of the first moves was the establish- 
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ment by Mrs. Sophie Hart of a day nursery and créche which 
her husband, Mr. W. O. Hart, perpetuated in her memory, and 
for which Miss Nan King, sister of Grace King, the novelist, 
worked with tireless energy. The créche cared for little ones by 
the day, fed and clothed them, and taught them a bit of kinder. 
garten all for five cents. Insensibly the mothers learned lessons 
about wholesome food, clothing and the care of children by 
witnessing the improvement wrought in the condition of their 
little ones. The Home for Homeless Women was established 
some dozen or more years ago, and takes care of mothers with 
families, and girls out of employment, until work can be found— 
and work is nearly always waiting for them. These, and other 
homes of a reformatory character, instruct the inmates in r. 
ligion, and to some extent, in home-making and plain sewing. 
Some of the homes add materially to their income by taking in 
sewing and laundry work. All these establishments are sup- 
ported and managed by charitably disposed ladies, who give 
freely of their time and money to the cause. 

On more advanced lines is the handsome brick building built, 
furnished and endowed about three years ago by Mrs. J. L. Har- 
ris, as a kindergarten and training school for the poor children 
in its neighborhood. In the building are charmingly fitted up 
club, reading and lecture rooms, where young women and 
mothers obtain refreshment and recreation, both physical and 
mental, and are taught lessons in hygiene, cooking and _ sewing, 
which bring astonishment and then comfort into their simpleand 
somewhat squalid lives. Hot and cold baths, and well furnished 
dressing rooms are ever at the command of mothers and children, 
and such cleanliness of person was never witnessed in that neigh- 
borhood before. 

Another public benefactor is Mrs. Sophie Newcomb, who may 
fitly be called the mother of The Sophie Newcomb College—one 
of the finest colleges in this country. Her latest work has been 
the completion of the Newcomb Memorial Chapel, built and ele- 
gantly fitted up by herself as a memorial to her only daughter. 
It is one of the few white granite edifices in New Orleans. The 
free scholarships are not all of her benefactions to New Orleans 
girlhood ; a fine art gallery is gradually growing—the result of 
her personal gifts and influence. 
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Apart from the numberless benevolent enterprises of Mrs. Dr. 
Tt, G. Richardson, one of which is a superb hothouse and garden 
open to the public, her most recent gift to the city is singularly 
appropriate—the Richardson Memorial Medical College. To 
Miss Annie Howard, New Orleans is indebted for its first hand- 
some library building. New Orleans owes its Home for Incur- 
ables to the influence of the brilliant pen of Catharine Cole (Mrs. 
M. R. Field), and its Christian Woman’s Exchange to the earnest 
efforts of a little band of Christian women to help sister women 
who were self-supporting. Then came the Woman’s Club move- 
ment, inaugurated by Miss Elizabeth Bisland and carried to com- 
pletion by Mrs. Virginia Blocker Thomas. Mrs. Paul W. Mount, 
founded and carried to success a practical temperance movement, 
after two years’ labor demonstrating such good results that the 
state adopted the work by an act of the legislature. The same 
lady established Kings’ Daughters Circles who contributed 
towards the support of an industrial home for street waifs and 
unemployed girls. 

THE HAAG MISSION. 


A recent and extended work for alleviating the condition of 
the poor has been conducted on one of the worst streets of the 
city by Mr. and Mrs. Henry Haag. They bought some houses in 
the midst of a nest of saloons and began with prayer meetings, 
free meals and lodgings, and such other aid as they could furnish, 
to introduce their work to a people unprepared for it. The 
keeper of a large saloon opposite hired a band to drown the sound 
of gospel hymns. Ina few months the saloon keeper went out 
of business and is now employed in the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. There is no class of pauperism or wickedness which 
this mission does not reach, carrying aid to the sick, food to the 
hungry, education and religion to all. Its lodging houses are 
always full and the Haag Mission promises to be the center of one 
of the greatest purely charitable movements in New Orleans. 


NIGHT SCHOOLS. 


The first and largest night school for the poor established by 
awoman, is that begun by Miss Sophie Wright about three years 
ago. After her arduous duties as principal in a large school were 
over, Miss Wright, aided by a sister, and a volunteer teacher, 
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would patiently spend evening after evening in the instruction of 
little boys unable through poverty, or because they worked dar. 
ing the day, to obtain an education. The night school grew to 
such proportions that Miss Wright had finally to appeal to out. 
side aid in order not to turn away eager applicants; and a large 
school and an extension of her school building, erected by her. 
self, are the result. The pupils receive more than an education; 
they receive lessons in loving sympathy, in refinement, in charm. 
ing surroundings and social amusements such as no ordinary 
school could give them. 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS. 


Looking to higher education in home-making, home-keeping 
and hygiene, the Woman’s Home and Parsonage Society for several 
years has held classes, lectured to by leading physicians, divines, 
sociologists and others. A mission and relief work is carried on 
by these ladies, of whom Mrs. F. A. Lyons is a leader, in which 
they make practical application of what they have learned. But 
the most recent and most extended woman’s work in the line of 
educating the masses is being done by Mrs. Belle W. Blanchard. 
Mrs. Blanchard is founder and president of the New Orleans 
Household Economics Association. The key-note of the work of 
this association is the belief that upon the perfection of the home 
life depends the power of the individual for good, the progress of 
the community and the strength of the nation. The most impor. 
tant part of the plan being home sanitation and the care of chil- 
dren, the efforts of the association have been directed to diffusing 
practical scientific knowledge for daily usein the home. For this 
purpose regular meetings have been held at which there wasa 
large attendance of mothers, many of whose children belong to 
free kindergartens. Lectures by specialists are typewritten and 
sent to mothers unable to attend. A thousand cards, to be hung 
up like a calendar, and on which are printed the simple rules of 
home sanitation, have been distributed as reminders to house- 
holders. Anattempt was made to persuade the Local Council of 
the federation of womens clubs to take up household economics, 
which it did with enthusiasm, though afterwards the work was 
side-tracked because the educational committee did not consider 
the work educational, and the sanitation committee devoted itself 
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to city sanitation. Believing the home work to be the root of the 
whole matter, and too important to be left as a side issue, money 
was obtained from friends to pay for three lectures by Dr. Mary 
E. Green. Hundreds of circulars were distributed, weekly meetings 
were held, and many lectures by physicians were given. House 
sanitation, disposal of garbage, care of cans, disinfection of vaults 
and drains, care of gutter, banquette and street in front of each 
house, the airing and sunning of houses and contents, pure water, 
ventilation, personal hygiene, the value of foods when judiciously 
selected and cooked, and the care of children were the themes 
chosen. Women in outlying districts were induced to report ne- 
glected gutters and streets, which, in turn, were reported to the 
department of public works and at once put in sanitary condition. 
All possible information was obtained as to the work elsewhere, 
especially in the public schools. 

Somewhat in the same line, except that these clubs educate the 
polite classes only, are the Arena Club and Arena Union for Prac- 
tical Progress, two of the most prominent and intellectually stim- 
uating clubs in the city. Both were established by Mrs. James 
B. Ferguson. The Arena Club admits men as honorary members 
only, but the Arena Union is made up of men and women. 
Every winter the Club prepares and listens to lectures and de- 
bates on civil government, good citizenship, monetary conditions, 
political government, sanitation and hygiene, higher education 
along all modern lines, and the doctrines of various philosophies. 
The educational work of these two clubs is identical and its aims 
are practically the same, except that the larger club purposes to 
obtain reforms through militant measures. Mrs. Ferguson’s 
work through these clubs has had practical effect upon the de- 
partment of public works, the city council, school board, and 
other city authorities. 

Women may lay claim also to much of the credit of securing the 
establishment of the Catholic Winter School in New Orleans, 
which yearly secures great lecturers on various educational topics 
from different parts of the country. Indeed, in all the charities 
and benevolent works of New Orleans, women take an active part. 





WHAT WOMEN HAVE DONE IN WASHINGTON’S CITY 
AFFAIRS. 


By KATHARINE HOSMER. 


The fact that Washington is the national capital makes it 
different from other cities in population, occupations, interests, 
government ; all of which affect the character of its organizations 
and their methods of work. <A better idea of the field for organ. 
izations in Washington may be gained’ by first outlining the 
essential features of the city. 

Washington is not a commercial city, and that means much. 
A large part of its population is of the non-resident class, 
governmental employees, officials, and persons of leisure, 
attracted by the social life ; all of whom look upon Washington 
as more of a stopping place than as a permanent home. One- 
third of its inhabitants are of the colored race, attracted here 
since the civil war, and presenting a national problem in local 
form. 

The distinctive feature of the city government is that suf- 
frage is not the basis. Its administration is in the hands of 
three District Commissioners appointed by the President. Its 
legislative and appropriative body is Congress. Legislation is in 
charge of a Committee on the District of Columbia in the House 
and Senate respectively, and the current appropriations, one-half 
paid from national revenues, are in charge of two sub-committees 
of the House and Senate committees on appropriations. ‘These 
committees having in charge the District appropriations are by 
no means overlooked by citizens and organizations. ‘‘ Appeal to 
Congress’ is almost a by-word. 

The sociological conditions give to many of the organizations 
in Washington a character of their own. Some of these organ- 
izations are national in scope ; others are formed to meet general 
conditions, or for objects interesting one class of people. The 
fact that the machinery of the District government is outside the 
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control of the citizens lessens somewhat their interest in munici- 
pal government. Nevertheless, there are organizations that do 
active work in behalf of civic interests, much of the work, as has 
been suggested, shaping itself into an ‘‘ appeal to Congress.”’ 

Of the organizations composed in whole or in part of 
women and interested in civic work, the District Woman’s Suf- 
frage Association was among the earliest formed. Organized in 
1888, it has a membership of about five hundred. Its principal 
object is the furtherance of suffrage for women but it has also 
applied itself to specific matters affecting the city’s welfare. 
Monthly evening meetings are held at which some subject is _pre- 
sented and discussed, as ‘‘ How to Make a City Better.”’ At 
present there is a committee to assist the superintendent of the 
police department to secure from Congress larger appropriations 
for an increase of the police force, including two matrons for each 
police station. The Association has also secured the appointment 
by the Commissioners of two women as school trustees; the 
appointment of police’ matrons in three of the stations; the 
placing of women physicians in the jail, almshouse, hospitals 
and girls’ reform school. 

The District of Columbia Federation of Women’s Clubs was 
organized in 1894 and includes ten clubs, most of them formed 
for purposes not directly concerned with municipal matters. 
This Federation represents over five thousand women, its two 
largest organizations being the District Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union and the District Suffrage Association. The object 
of the Federation is ‘‘to secure a more thorough acquaintance, 
and, in case of need, united action among the women’s clubs of 
the District.”’ Through this closeness of contact, municipal work 
undertaken by the District Suffrage Association has been fur- 
thered and other work originated. The legislative committee 
has furthered matters before the Commissioners and Congress ; 
the civics has kept in touch with civic interests ; the plan of 
work committee has consulted with the different clubs and 
prepared the program for the year. 

Measures have been taken by the Federation for securing two 
police matrons in each police station ; for opening the Botanical 
Garden and the Congressional Library on Sunday and in the even- 
ings ; to improve the conditions of shop girls ; to co-operate in 
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the work of abolishing the alley-slums ; and to secure larger ap- 
propriations for the public schools. But its most important work 
was accomplished in 1896, when the Federation secured the 
passage through Congress of a bill fixing the legal status of women 
in the District of Columbia, making married women owners of 
their own property and repealing a law that had been in force for 
many years, giving husbands entire right of possession over the 
earnings of their wives. A similar measure had previously been 
drafted and introduced by the District Woman’s Suffrage Associa. 
tion, passing the Senate in 1891. 

Through one of the clubs of the Federation a sufficient ap. 
propriation from Congress was secured to place United States flags 
upon the one hundred and twenty-three. school buildings in the 
District. 

Among the colored people, important organizations exist, 
The District Colored Woman’s League has done much to ad- 
vance the race and to secure better citizenship; and its influence 
is not felt in Washington alone. This was the first organization 
of colored women in the United States, formed for general pur- 
poses. It is the prototype of over two hundred leagues in other 
places. 

This League, organized in 1892, has a membership of about 
twelve hundred, paying an initiation fee of twenty-five cents and 
an annualassessment of one dollar quarterly. The object of the 
League is to foster unity of purpose, to collect facts bearing on 
the moral, intellectual, industrial and social growth of the race; 
and to consider and adopt methods which will promote the best 
interests of the colored people through standing committees on 
extension of League work, kindergartens, industrial conditions, 
rescue work, improvement of moral and social conditions in 
alleys and alley sanitation. 


PUBLIC KINDERGARTENS ESTABLISHED. 


The kindergarten committee established in 1896 a kinder- 
garten training school for young colored women with the view of 
advancing the introduction of public kindergartens by having 
teachers ready for the colored public schools. The League pro- 
poses to continue this school until kindergarten training becomes 
a part of the normal school system. In connection with this 
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school there are seven kindergartens. Two thousand dollars has 
been spent on them from contributions of one, five and twenty- 
five cents, made by all classes of the colored people; a small 
amount in itself but relatively a large assessment. The service of 
amedical inspector has been obtained and the co-operation of the 
mothers secured in the better caring for their children. 

The committee has also been especially interested in intro- 
ducing public kindergartens in the District. Its activity in this 
direction shows one way of accomplishing a civic reform. 
Widespread interest in public kindergartens had existed prior 
to 1897, but during that year, for the first time, through the per- 
sonal efforts of the chairman of the League’s kindergarten com- 
mittee, an appropriation was jinserted in the District Commis- 
sioners’ estimates. This appropriation, $12,000, gave a concrete 
form to the undertaking. Sad to relate, this estimate was not 
adopted by the House committee on appropriations. The 
League’s chairman then prepared an amendment and caused 
it to be introduced in the Senate, but it failed in the Senate 
committee. At the next session the proposition encountered 
much the same experience, but when it reached the Senate 
committee this time, and a hearing was given to those interested 
in public kindergartens, the amendment was adopted. And the 
conference committee of the two Houses, a majority of whose 
members had been visited by the League’s chairman and im- 
pressed with the importance of the kindergarten appropriation, 
agreed to the amendment also. This autumn kindergartens will 
be introduced in the Washington school system. 

In its fight for public kindergartens, the League has been 
greatly assisted by the Columbia Kindergarten Association which 
was organized in 1893 to secure and join all forces hitherto work- 
ing separately and more or less at cross purposes ; to establish 
and make a success on a working basis all kindergartens in Wash- 
ington, at which white and colored children, respectively, should 
be received, so that the necessary expense and the methods might 
be worked out by actual experience ; and when this had been 
done so that the question was no longer one of experiment, to 
persuade the district school authorities to accept and extend the 
system. The formation of the Association, whose membership is 
open to both men and women, was due principally to the efforts 
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of Miss Clara Barton, Miss Kate Field, Mrs. Sarah E. Stevens, 
Mrs. A. W. Greely, Mrs. Louise Pollock, Mrs. John G. Walker, 
Mrs. John DeWitt Warner and many other prominent Wash. 
ington ladies. Although much of its success was due to 
assistance of Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Dr. William T. Harris and 
Mr. B. Pickman Mann, it certainly deserves to be classed among 
Women’s Work. Immediately after organization, work was 
begun, and a committee appointed to draft a bill providing for 
the admission to the public schools of children under six years of 
age, with a view to the introduction of kindergarten methods, 
In securing the enactment of this measure, valuable aid was ren- 
dered by Mr. Wright, who guarded its existence through Con. 
gress. A model kindergarten was established, and several have 
since been maintained owing to the generous support given by 
Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst, Mrs. Grover Cleveland, Mrs. Lamont, 
Mrs. Bryce and others. The Association has also held series of 
round-table talks among kindergartners and maintained free lec- 
tures at the Columbian University. 

The Washington Branch of the Collegiate Alumnz has also 
taken a warm interest in the public schools. It was active in the 
movement to appoint women on the school board, and last year 
the Society made with another organization a joint investigation 
into the sanitation of the public schools. It is also concerned in 
the endeavor to provide school children with hot luncheons. 


ALLEY SLUMS. 


Probably the most practical work and the work which will 
bear the most lasting fruits is that in connection with the alley 
slums. This work was carried on principally by two organiza- 
tions although many others furnished substantial aid. These are 
the Woman’s Anthropological Society and the Civic Center. The 
investigation made by the Civic Center into the conditions of the 
alley slums was financially supported by the Anthropological 
Society, and the data so obtained were tabulated by one of its 
members. This report published by the Society was widely 
circulated and used, as it put into concrete shape what had been 
mere rumor. 

A preliminary investigation of the alley slums was made by 
the Civic Center in 1895. In 1896 a schedule of questions was 
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prepared and an agent employed for two months in visiting 
the alley houses. Through the co-operation of the Woman’s 
Anthropological Society the data so secured were published. 
The interest aroused was so great that the Commissioners re- 
quested the Central Relief Committee to consider the 
subject of the better housing of the poor. The _ investi- 
gation covered fifty family dwellings located in alleys and 
containing two hundred and forty-eight persons, all of whom 
were negroes or mulattoes, except one white man living witha 
colored woman. The houses were types of all the alley dwellings, 
and the thirteen alleys investigated did not include all that might 
have been found by any means. The results of this investiga- 
tion, quoting from the report of Miss Clare de Graffenried, were 
as follows : 

“Seven out of the thirteen are blind alleys, no thoroughfares. 
They form a cul-de-sac, winding and turning in the middle of 
blocks of buildings, and undiscoverable almost, except by the 
initiated. Twenty of the houses under discussion front on open 
alleys, the frontage of one is not reported, and twenty-nine front 
on blind alleys. In other words, 58 % of these dwellings are 
hidden away in the rear of other structures, with only one 
approach, and that sometimes disguised. The buildings are diffi- 
cult, even dangerous of access, off the policeman’s beat, inviting 
lawlessness and crime. * * * 

‘Keep in mind this picture of the environment of Washington 
alley homes. Winding, shut-in, dark damp lanes, such as the 
notorious Willowtree near 4} Street southwest, closely built up 
with two opposing rows of shallow brick or frame dwellings, 
fronting each other at a distance of from 10 to 30 feet. These in 
turn, without side ventilation, back up against the rear of other 
buildings ; indeed, in many cases, other privies. The alley-way— 
sole thoroughfare—is frequently clogged with refuse and garbage. 
A number of the other houses are out of repair—old, tumble- 
down structures ill adapted to modern conditions, an evil sur- 
vivor, and needing so much done to them that practically the best 
disposition to make of them would be total destruction. In 38 
out of 50 houses, no water in the kitchen; in many, no 
hydrant even in the yard; the yard itself cramped and in 
24 cases diminished by a privy; and usually without an out- 
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let to the alley. The picture once fixed upon the imagination, 
we can better judge concerning the relative fairness of the rentals 
that prevail. * * * 

‘One conclusion at least is evident that rents in these alleys 
are dear, considering the accommodations and environment. 
Moreover, the moral consequences of such narrow quarters are 
often disastrous. Crowded sleeping rooms contribute to vice and 
indecency. Indeed, crowding goes on to an extent not acknowl. 
edged to the canvasser by the tenants. At night these poor roofs 
shelter many more people than are here reported ; for this 
Society’s agent can do no more than give the statement of wit- 
nesses far from disinterested—in fact, deeply concerned, from 
their point of view, to make a good showing, to present a clean 
bill of health and morals. I have no doubt that lodgers are har. 
bored in these alleys whose presence, for many reasons not credit- 
able to the occupants, is always concealed. The confessed facts 
are startling enough. We have here accounts of seven persons 
living in two rooms, the mother and her sons, 21, 17 and 7 years 
of age occupying one bedchamber. * *”’ 

In 1897 a committee of the Civic Center prepared a report 
recommending (1) the conversion of blind alleys into small streets 
and (2) the investment of capital in the building of small sanitary 
houses on a business and benevolent basis. Its recommendations 
were concurred in by the Central Relief Committee, which at that 
time was engaged in preparing plans for a Sanitary Improvement 
Company, in the furtherance of which the Civic Center co-oper- 
ated. Later a public meeting was held jointly with the Central 
Relief Committee and the Board of Trade in the interest of the 
establishment of the improvement company, at which Dr. E. R. 
L. Gould, of the City and Suburban Homes Co. of N. Y., was one 
of the speakers. 

In consequence of the alley investigation, the attention of 
the district officials has been especially directed to the social as- 
pect of alleys, resulting, among other things, in the first census 
ever taken of the alley population. It was found that over one- 
fifth of the colored population live in the alleys ; a sufficient num- 
ber when isolated and in congested communities to create a seri- 
ous problem. The alley committee is still at work upon the 
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opening of the blind alleys and the conversion of them into open 
thoroughfares. 

Although the efforts of the Civic Center have principally been 
devoted to the removal of the alley slums and to better housing for 
the poor, the scope of the organization is as broad as are the in- 
terests of a city. Its chiefaimsare: 1. To ascertain the relative 
interests, conditions and needs of the city. 2. To keep itself in- 
formed of proposed legislation ; to further such as is desirable ; 
to initiate such as may be necessary; and to aid in securing the 
enforcement of existing laws. 3. To know all agencies and 
organizations at work in any department; to seek their co-opera- 
tion, and to aid in establishing such additional agencies and 
organizations as may be required. 


THE CITY’S HEALTH. 


Reports have been made by the Center on the relation of water 
supply and sewers to the health of the city, heating and ventila- 
tion of schools, the necessity of a pure milk supply, and the 
sanitary inspection of bakeries. The source and extent of the 
pollution of the Potomac River has been made the subject of an 


official inquiry following a petition to Congress, accompanied by 
areport of the Civic Center. Upon the Center's petition the Com- 
missioners have had receptacles for waste paper placed in the street. 
The committee on public franchises has recently recommended 
to the Commissioners the appointment of a public official to super- 
vise reports from quasi-public corporations. The same commit- 
tee has sent in recommendations and presented statistics to a 
congressional committee having under consideration street rail- 
way franchises. 

The committee on public health has aided in the passage of 
a bill by which the health officer has been enabled to abolish 
over 1,000 box privies. The chairman of this committee has also 
presented testimony to Congress favoring the regulation of 
cemeteries, the sale of poisons, and the adulteration of food 
and drugs. Representatives from the Civic Center have been 
invited to a hearing of the Congressional committee for the in- 
vestigation of the charities of the District, and advocated the 
creation of a board of charities and clearer distinction between 
public and private charities. The committee on travelling 
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libraries has established three small neighborhood libraries, 
In 1897-98 a joint committee of the Civic Center and the Aggo. 
ciation of Collegiate Alumne framed schedules of inquiry and, 
with the approval of the public officials, made an investigation in 
regard to the sanitary condition of the public schools. The re- 
port is in course of preparation. 


The government of Washington reminds one of what Albert 
Shaw has said, viz., that European cities are less interested in 
their governmental machinery than in the work that it is to do, 
while American cities are more concerned with the governmental 
machinery than with the civic work to be accomplished. Wash. 
ington’s form of government is such as to require for its good 
maintenance the interest of its citizens rather less than other 
cities require such support. But that does not do away with the 
desirability and usefulness of civic interest, but rather affords it 
greater opportunity. Civic interest in Washington has not first 
to tear down methods and machinery. The desirable plans may 
be set in motion at once, though long time may elapse before 


the unwieldy body of Congress acts. The public spirited district 
officials are pleased to have the co-operation of the citizens when 
making recommendations to Congress. These officials recognize 
that to keep the current affairs of a large city in order they need 
the help of its residents, and are in turn willing to co-operate in 
reforms begun by the citizens. 





WOMEN’S WORK IN INDIANAPOLIS. 
By Hester M. McCuiunae. 


INDIANAPOLIS SANITARY ASSOCIATION. 


In 1893, the year of the cholera scare, Mrs. R. 8S. McKee and 
Miss Catherine Merrill conceived an idea which materialized into 
the Indianapolis Sanitary Association, the first group of women 
in the city to deliberately reach forth into the realm of muni- 
cipal affairs. The aim of the organization is to render assistance 
to the city officials in their efforts to secure cleanly and health- 
ful conditions. 

At first, meetings were held in different parts of the city, where 
sanitation was discussed, and people of all classes awakened to 
the importance of cleanliness as a health measure. These meet- 
ings, in connection with brief but frequent press articles calling 
attention to the subject, marked the beginning of an era of steady 
advancement in the city’s ideals of cleanliness. Reports of 
nuisances discovered are passed upon by the executive board, 
copied upon blanks furnished by the city, signed by the secre- 
tary and forwarded to the Board of Health, which proceeds to 
take action. 

The work of the Association has been distributed principally 
among the following standing committees: markets, hospital and 
dispensary, schools and school buildings, garbage, clean streets, 
clean sidewalks and buildings, parks, literature and emergency. 
Unremitting attention has ulso been given to the inspection of 
meats, milk, wells, cellars, cesspools, vaults, etc. 

In the newness of the work, the garbage problem appeared 
impossible of solution, but in due time it was successfully at- 
tacked. Collection of garbage at the city’s expense and a crema- 
tory to destroy it, were two plans persistently advocated by the 
Association, until now after these many anxious years, no stale 
garbage lurks in the back yard of even the veriest hovel. The 
committee and the city superintendent fully understand each 
other’s methods and work hand in hand to keep solved this most 
obstinate question. Of course, the possession of a crematory and 
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collection at the city’s expense, are not due to the efforts of the 
sanitary association alone, but it has played a most important part, 

Every school building in the city has been personally in- 
spected by a committee of the association, and reports on light- 
ing, heating, ventilation of rooms and basements, disinfection of 
floors and desks, condition of closets, etc., are from time to time 
made to the health board, with suggestions for improvement. 
Largely through its efforts, individual drinking cups have been 
provided, and invaluable service has been rendered in the preven- 
tion of contagious diseases. 

Through the vigilance of another committee, considerable has 
been done towards keeping the streets clean. A personal acquaint- 
ance with the sweeping inspector exists, and reports of ineffective 
work receive attention at once. Directly through the suggestion 
and plan of the Association, smoke-stacks of the pneumatic sweep- 
ers were re-adjusted to prevent the flames from injuring the foli- 
age of shade trees. 

In view of the difficulties which the anti-expectoration com- 
mittee encountered, its work may be considered preeminently 
successful. Placards reading, ‘‘Gentlemen will not spit in this 
car,’ have been placed in all of the street cars. At the request 
of the Association, police powers have been granted to the janitor 
of the city library in order to prevent its defilement. Ordinances 
prohibiting expectoration in theatres, public places of amuse- 
ment and street cars have been passed by the city council 
at the solicitation of the Association. These ordinances are 
not strictly enforced, but considerable advancement has been 
made and a strong public spirit aroused in this direction. 

The park committee through petitions signed by hundreds, 
and by many other means, has persistently worked against the 
pollution of streams, and advocated purchase of land for parks 
along the water courses. The purchase of dumps and other un- 
healthful waste places for park purposes has also been urged, 
the city thus securing both beauty and healthful conditions 
with but slight expense. 


PARK MEMORIAL TREE ASSOCIATION. 


The ladies of this Association which was called into existence 
by the gentlemen of the Commercial Club and the Board of Park 
Commissioners, have interested themselves in the improvement 
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of street lawns and shade trees. Through their influence dead 
and unsightly trees have been removed, living trees properly 
trimmed, and the hideous work of the advertising fiend has been 
torn from trees, telephone poles, bridges and other public struc- 
tures. Memorial trees have been planted with appropriate cere- 
monies ; the subject has been kept before the public through the 
press articles and various other means have been used to increase 
the city’s interest and care for its trees. An ordinance, in whose 
construction the Association had its influence, is now pending. 
It gives to the park superintendent a partial control of the plant- 
ing and removal of street shade trees, and it prohibits the placing 
of advertisements thereon. The Association formed a club of 
boys who were thoughtlessly ruining a fine stretch of street lawn. 
The boys were consulted regarding plans for its preservation, and 
each was given some specific task for which he was responsible. 
A more neatly-kept strip of lawn is not now seen in the city, and 
each of those eight boys holds his head higher, because of the 
sense Of citizenship @ngendered by the possession of responsi- 
bility in the city’s improvement. 


Some years ago the Meridian Street Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, realizing the treatment to which women, girls and 
little boys were subjected while in detention at the police station, 
asked and gained permission from the proper city officials to try, 
at their own expense, the experiment of placing a matron in 
charge of a ‘‘woman’s department’”’ for the term of six months. 
At the end of this period the progress toward refinement was of 
such perceptible proportions that the authorities glady adopted 
the idea, and the office of police matron has since been an im- 
portant feature in the city’s system of government. Out of this 
movement grew the office of jail matron and also a state law 
creating the office of police matron in cities of a certain size 
throughout the state. 

The Society of Hygiene confines its interests chiefly to per- 
sonal and household hygiene, but the city is indebted to its 
influence for the readjustment of an alley crossing in the center 
of the business district where thousands of pedestrians had been 
subjected to an enormous waste of physical force necessitated by 
the long and awkward step required to descend and arise from the 
alley grade. 
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The agitation of the wine room evil by the Local Council of 
Women, first fixed the attention of the author of the ‘‘ Nicholson 
Bill”? on that phase of the temperance question, and as Mr. 
Nicholson says, the passage of his bill was the result. The Local 
Council has also been instrumental, together with other organiza. 
tions and individuals, in securing compulsory school attendance 
and the curfew ordinance, both of which measures add greatly 
to the progress and safety of the city. 

Several years ago, Miss Florence Fay established a sewing 
school (the first of its kind) in a section of the city where employ- 
ment for young children was sadly needed. When Mrs. Eliza 
Blaker, the pioneer apostle of Froebel, came to the city, this little 
manual training school was given to her as a foundation for what 
has grown to be an extended system of free kindergartens. To 
the Free Kindergarten Society, which was formed for the support 
of these schools, the city is indebted for the advanced ideas of 
citizenship held by the rising generation. 

Through the efforts of Miss Lydia Blaich, a vacation school 
was maintained in the summer of 1897. Its fascination for the 
children, who would otherwise have been in the street, was so 
markedly beneficial that the school was reopened this summer, 
under the auspices of the Local Council of Women—an organiza- 
tion composed of fifty or more of the woman’s societies of the 
city. 

The Woman’s Club, a pioneer and select organization which 
has hitherto been devoted to purely literary interests, has now 
donated funds for the purchase of the outfit of this vacation 
school, and have permission from the school board to introduce 
this industrial work, as an experiment, in one of the ward build- 
ings this school year. 

The Young People’s Circle, composed of young ladies of 
Plymouth Congregational Church, during the last two summers, 
has maintained a playground for children in one of the school 
yards. The circle bears the expense of swings, games and the main- 
tenance of a kindergartner in charge. 

Indeed the air seems rife with all manner of projects for the 
improvement of citizenship which is certainly one way of securing 
better municipal conditions. 
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WOMEN’S WORK IN DENVER. 
By Martua A. B. Conrne. 


The work in municipal affairs of the women of Denver dates 
pack only to the organization of The Woman’s Club of Denver, 
which began its work in the autumn of 1895. I1t was founded 
upon the lines of the well-known Chicago Women’s Club, and at 
the present time has a membership of over one thousand names. 
It is divided into six departments, one of these being the depart- 
ment of reform. This department is again subdivided into vari- 
ous committees, one of the most popular of these being the city 
improvement committee, under the chairmanship of Mrs. Jaspar 
D. Ward. Its work has been and will continue to be largely 
educational. The following extracts from its report at the end of 
its first year, gives a very good idea of its scope and progress : 

On April 8th the chair appointed a committee to interview the 
shopkeepers on Sixteenth street, between Curtis and Arapahoe 
streets, asking them to hire a man to keep that block clean. 
They did so. That hired man went to work with brush and dust- 
pan on Thursday. On the following Monday the city had six men 
at work in the same manner, and by the end of the month, we 
left the city to do the work and pay themen. That was brought 
about by the force of example and the hearty co-operation of the 
street cleaning department, Mr. Northington and city officials. 
The abatement of nuisances, the hearing of complaints, and all 
attempts to secure the enforcement of much needed but neglected 
ordinances, is the province of the ordinance committee. The diffi- 
culty of finding men of sufficient leisure for the work, and the 
urgent advice of leading citizens that it be kept in the hands of 
women, led to this result. 

Through the health commissioner, Dr. Munn, notices against 
expectoration on the sidewalk and in all public places have been 
posted wherever people would permit it. A committee was ap- 
pointed to wait upon street car officials, asking them to put these 
notices in their cars. Col. Randolph of the Cable Line at once 
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placed them on his line, at his own expense. The tramway lines 
are just now putting them in all their cars. When Mrs. Trautmay 
of the Health Protective Association of New York, visited Denver 
this summer, she said to the chairman of this committee: ‘‘ You 
have accomplished more in two years along the line of prohibit. 
ing promiscuous expectoration in Denver, than we have been able 
to in seven.”’ 

Two dozen rubbish cans were put upon the corners of the 
down-town streets. This was accomplished by a persistent visit- 
ing of the city hall, and we are indebted to Mr. Northington, of 
the Street Cleaning Department, for these cans. 


TREES FOR PUBLIC WAYS. 


During the past year, the club has worked to save Thirteenth 
avenue from a proposed widening of the block between Grant and 
Logan avenues, thereby helping to save a fine row of trees. Our 
study of methods prevailing in the Eastern cities as to the care 
and disposal of unlicensed dogs, and our continued protests 
against the ineffective law of Denver, aroused such interest among 


city officials that an excellent ordinance was framed, and after 
long agitation, was passed by the council. The study of Shaw's 
**Municipal Government of Continental Cities,’’ was continued 
through the summer under the direction of Miss Sarah Spalding. 
Such loud outcry was raised by the severe pruning of trees around 
public buildings, that we arranged a conference on trees with the 
city officials and those citizens who have shown special interest in 
the subject. After long study of methods adopted in the older 
towns and cities, the appointment of a city forester was advo- 
cated, to whom shall be given the sole right to prune the trees 
outside the lot line along our streets. Recently the matter of a 
more uniform and complete method of planting trees around the 
public schools was presented by us to the school board, through 
the chairman of buildings and grounds, Dr. Mary Barker Bates. 
The gratifying announcement has been made by her, in conse- 
quence, that the board has voted to spend $500 on trees on next 
Arbor Day. A committee from this society has visited every 
school and presented in detail the needs of each school yard. 
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VACANT LOT CULTIVATION. 


Another branch of work carried on by the Woman’s Club, may, 
perhaps, more properly be said to belong under the head of 
philanthrophy rather than of municipal improvement, but it cer- 
tainly has been productive of much good. This work is the 
“Pingree Gardens,”’ under the supervision of the philanthropic 
department. Denver, being a young city with a widely extended 
area, has, in consequence, large tracts of unoccupied ground. 
The conversion of many of these vacant lots from fields of flourish- 
ing noxious weeds into well-kept vegetable gardens, is an im- 
provement even from the artistic point of view. And the material 
and moral benefit which the city has received by converting a de- 
pendent and indolent class, into self-respecting industrious citi- 
zens, is incalculable. This work has been under the immediate 
supervision of Mrs. Fred Butler. Nearly every morning during 
the past three seasons, she has mounted her wheel and covered 
ten or fifteen miles in overseeing the labors of the ‘‘ Pingrees”’ 
before returning to lunch. 

Seventy gardens have been cultivated during the present 
season. The use of the lots is donated by their owners. The 
county authorities pay for the plowing and provide the tools and 
asuperintendent. The Charity Organization furnishes the seeds, 
and the city the water, which is quite an important factor owing 
to the fact that in Colorado agriculture is carried on only by irri- 
gation. For the last six months these seventy gardens have pro- 
vided a livelihood for no less than sixty-five families, or the very 
considerable number of three hundred and ninety persons; and 
before the season closes a supply will have been stored away suf- 
ficient for winter use, and a surplus exchanged for other neces- 
sities. 

THE CIVIC FEDERATION. 

Coming now to the question of reform in municipal govern- 
ments, the most palpable results in that line have been effected by 
the Civic Federation of Denver. This is the only political work- 
ing organization of women in the state aside from partisan clubs. 
It is composed entirely of women who are like all the other women 
of Colorado, full-fledged citizens. It has a central council of one 
hundred and sub-organizations in each ward of the city. Its 
membership is divided into four departments: educational, 
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philanthropic, municipal and county affairs, and public morals, 
The Federation was organized in 1895 by a few members of the 
reform department of the Woman’s Club, and grew out of the 
need which had been felt by them while attempting to secure 
legislation upon certain desirable measures. Chief among these 
was a new primary law based upon the principle of direct nomi. 
nation of candidates by the voter, without the intervention of the 
convention, by means of registration and the Australian ballot, 
The bill was drafted upon precisely the same lines as the plan set 
forth in the June issue of Muntcrpat AFFAIRS by Mr. Record, 
The Civic Federation is organized on strictly non-partisan lines 
and immediately attracted to itself women from all parties who 
had been vainly endeavoring to secure municipal reform through 
party influence. 

The situation as regards any attempt to secure governmental 
reform in the city of Denver, is a curiously complex one. Denver 
is not only the state capital, but it is also the county seat. Thus 
there are three sets of office-holders and would-be-office holders 
with their various projects and plans, and the frequently recur- 
ring elections. All the ‘‘public utilities’? are in the hands of 
private corporations. To add to the complication, there is a 
charter which gives to the governor the power of appointing the 
fire and police board, and the board of public works. One can 
readily see, therefore, that although Denver boasts of one of 
the best street car systems, and one of the finest water supplies of 
any city in the world, there are many occasions when the interest 
of the citizen is lost sight of in the scramble for profits and spoils 
among these various corporations and circles of professional poli- 
ticians. 

The Civic Federation has aimed to cultivate a civic conscience, 
and to give an opportunity to the lay-citizen to make known his 
wishes and exercise his political rights in a way which could not 
be subverted by the schemes of interested ward heelers. It had 
not intended to become a political party, or to put a ticket in the 
field, but was forced by circumstances to do so. 


A POLITICAL CAMPAIGN. 


At the last city election, the Civic Federation, acting in con- 
junction with the Tax-Payers, a similar organization of men, 
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called a convention in the following manner. Invitations were 
sent to representative citizens in every line of profession, busi- 
ness or trade, ministers, lawyers, physicians, manufacturers and 
laborers, regardless of sect, party or sex. A nominating commit- 
tee appointed jointly by the executive boards of the two afore-men- 
tioned organizations had prepared a list of candidates in accord- 
ance with the plan set forth in the primary bill above mentioned. 
This list was submitted to the convention and quite fully 
adopted, but no one was pledged to support this list, and any 
member was privileged to propose a substitute for any name if 
he wished to do so. The ticket thus nominated rolled up a ma- 
jority of six thousand, at the ensuing election. Not only this, 
but suspected ballot-box frauds were probed and their perpetra- 
tors indicted by the grand jury—a instance unheard of before. 

Of course such an overwhelming defeat for the usual manipu- 
lators of the city elections awakened the most violent antagonism. 
Every effort of time and money was put forward to defeat the re- 
form forces at the next—a county election, which was in many 
ways as important to Denver as the the city election itself. 

Although the Federation’s candidates were not elected, the elec- 
tion was in one sense a success, and had been productive of one 
great reform. For during a contest over the election of sheriff, 
the ballot boxes were opened in the usual manner and a thorough 
investigation disclosed that in no case was there evidence of 
fraud. The election so far as the ballots were concerned, had 
been an honest one. 

The Federation is in no sense daunted by one defeat and is 
pursuing its usual course. It expects the support and confidence 
of the better class of citizens in the future as in the past, and 
will not be dismayed by defeat nor calumny. 








NOTES 


THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND MUNICIPAL STATISTICS. 


In a recent number of MunicrpaAL AFFAIRS (March, 1898, page 183), the co-oper- 
ation of all interested in city government was requested towards securing the enactment 
by Congress of a bill authorizing the Department of Labor to compile and publish an. 
nually the principal official statistics of cities. At the suggestion of the Reform Club 
Committee on Municipal Administration, such a bill was drafted and introduced in the 
Senate by Senator Kyle and in the House by Congressman McCleary. After being re- 
ferred to the proper committees and favorably reported upon, it was finally enacted asa 
part of the Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill. The section reads as follows : 

“The Commissioner of Labor is hereby authorized to compile and publish annually, 


‘* as a part of the Bulletin of the Department of Labor, an abstract of the main features 
*‘ of the official statistics of the cities of the United States having over thirty thousand 


** population.” 

In the name of all students of municipal problems, the Committee wishes to take 
this opportunity of thanking those who have assisted in this undertaking, and especially 
the members of the Senate Committee on Education and Labor, the House Committee 
on Labor, the Senate and House Committees on Appropriations and the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing, as well as other members of Congress, who have greatly facilitated 
the enactment of the measure. All have given the proposition the most thorough con- 
sideration and constantly shown their utmost willingness to further the plan for securing 
the comparative data which are indispensable to a thorough and scientific discussion of 
municipal problems. The matter is now in the hands of Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Com- 
missioner of Labor, who will give it his personal attention and constant supervision. 

To the unitiated, it may appear an easy task to compile the statistical facts de 
sired, but the difficulties are greater than they at first seem. Many simple statistical 
facts are not gathered by the smaller cities, and others are not published. But probably 
the greatest objection to be encountered will be the different classifications adopted by 
different cities ; and before the statistics compiled can be of any value, some uniform 
basis of classification must be established. It is not necessary that absolutely uniform 
methods of accounting and bookkeeping be adopted by the various cities, but in the 
returns sent to the Department of Labor, a uniform classification must be followed. 
This will involve some slight additional labor upon the part of city officials, but it will 
be gladly given, for the advantages to be derived from comparative statistics will be of 
inestimable value not only to the tax-payer, citizen and student, but to the city officials 
as well. The amount of current misinformation regarding city conditions is startling. 
Figures are quoted from different cities with little regard as to whether the terms used 
mean exactly the same thing in each case, with the result that false statements are 
made which are apparently correct—a fact which makes them all the more dangerous. 
And no one class is more desirous of, or would be more benefited by, accurate com 
partive statistics than city officials. 
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It is this condition that is to be remedied. In all probability it will require some 
time to bring about harmony and uniformity, but it can be done. Whenaccomplished, 
every citizen, tax-payer and city official will be placed under lasting obligation to the 
Department of Labor. 


THE LEAGUE FOR SOCIAL SERVICE. 

No one familiar with reform movements is unacquainted with the persons who have 
recently united to form The League For Social Service. Space will not permit the 
publication of the entire list of members, but the selection of Dr. Josiah Strong as 
president, William H. Tolman, secretary, and Spencer Trask, treasurer, guarantees the 
success Of the League and indicates the efficient work that may be expected. The 
object of this new organization is the education of public opinion and the public con 
Science, from the enlightening and quickening of which must come every needed reform, 
whether moral political, industrial or social, and the creation of a medium through 
which an aroused public sentiment can be brought to bear quickly and effectively on 
legislation. 

To achieve these ends, the League proposes to prepare and distribute literature, 
and to maintain a bureau of information and a lecture bureau. The literature will dis- 
cuss the various problems of the day, and for its preparation men and women who are 
recognized as authorities in various lines have been enlisted. Leaflets will be adapted 
to all degrees of intelligence and to all classes. Special attention will be given to college 
students and public school scholars, and translations into as many languages as may 
be required by the immigrant population, will be made. It is proposed that this liter- 
ature, which can be furnished at insignificant cost, be systematically distributed by the 
various young people’s societies (whose aggregate membership is now some 5,000,000 
in the United States) so as to reach effectively every community. 

The bureau of information will indicate the latest sources of information regarding 
problems now pressing for solution, whether religious, industrial, municipal, philan. 
thropic or civic, so that clergymen, editors, college students, and others may econo- 
mize time and effort in the collection of material. 

The lecture bureau will arrange lecture courses and secure lecturers on social prob- 
lems. It will prepare a series of lantern photographs for illustrated lectures on these 
topics. These slides will be sold or rented. The advantages of this phase of League 
work are particularly commended to clergymen and teachers who are desirous of in- 
structing by means of concrete examples of actual conditions. This department will 
be of service to clubs or societies arranging their programs for the coming season. 


MUNICIPAL SOCIALISM AND THE FABIANS. 


The work of the Fabian Society in England and its attitude towards the present 
municipal problems, especially as to the proper sphere of municipal functions, has 
attracted considerable attention in the United States. Circumstances have enabled Mr. J. 
W. Martin, a member of the Fabian Executive Committee and a contributor to the current 
number of MunicrpaL AFFarrs, to devote some months to traveling in America, with 
the double object of learning what American reformers are thinking and doing, and at 
the same time endeavoring to explain to enquirers the social philosophy which the 
Fabian Society and other progressive thinkers have of late years formulated in England. 

Mr. Martin needs no introduction to American students of city government.* He 
is widely known both as a thinker and as an active worker in practical politics. He 
isa lucid and interesting speaker, and accustomed to address all kinds of audiences. 





* A brief biographical note may be found under “ Biographical Notices,” in this issue. 
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Among the lectures announced for this tour which, by the way, has not been planned 

for financial gain, the following, dealing with municipal conditions, are noted : 
I. ‘‘ PRACTICAL SOCIALISM ON THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL.” 

Creation of the Council. London Conservative and yet Progressive. The Story of 
Four Elections. The Men who serve on it. Their Aims and Work. Sanitation. The 
Magna Charta of Labor. The Works Department. Terror of Contractors’ Friends, 
Parks and Open Spaces. Housing the Poor. Music and Games. Just Weights and 
Measures. Fights with the Water Companies. Victory over the Tramway Companies, 
Technical Education for London. Conditions of Success (a) in the Public, (0) in the 
Council ? 

Ir, ‘‘ MUNICIPALIZATION OF MONOPOLIES,” 

Importance of Local Monopolies. Action of English and Scotch Cities with 
respect to (a2) Water, (0) Lighting, (c) Street Railways. Substitution of Public for 
Private Ownership. Why? Incidents of the Fight. Result: (a) Financial, (6) on 
Public Convenience, (c) on Standard of Life. Reasons for Success. Is English Method 
applicable to American Cities. 

1. ‘‘ HOW TO CLEAR THE SLUMB.” 

Evolution of Slums. Effects on National Life and Character. Responsibility of 
Community. Failure of First Efforts in England. Why? Recent Legislation and 
Municipal Action. The Scope of Five per Cent. Philanthropy. Latest Results. Family 
Homes and Lodging Houses. Cheap Transit for Workmen. Obstacles and Encourage. 
ment. 


Iv. ‘‘HOW AN ENGLISH CITY IS GOVERNED.” 
The History of English City Government. Corruption and Muddle before 1835. 


Present Purity of Elections. Freedom from National Politics. Character of Represen- 
tatives. Functions of Council. Health, Beauty, and Justice in City. Care of Poor. 
School Boards. Municipal Civil Service ; its good and bad qualities. Increase of Civic 
Powers. How to Cultivate Good Civic Spirit. 
Vv. ‘‘ DEMOCRATIC CONTROL OF INDUSTRY.” 

Growth of the Large Industry. Helplessness of Individual. Results of Free Com- 
petition under Unequal Conditions. Monopolies and Trusts. Waste. Beginnings of 
Democratic Control. Limits of Collectivism. 


A MUNICIPAL PRINTING OFFICE 


The question of direct employment vs. the contract system is coming to be an im- 
portant municipal problem. As compared with English cities, little has yet been ac- 
complished in the United States. Somewhat over a year ago Boston undertook a unique 
experiment in this direction, viz., the establishment of a municipal printing plant for 
the printing of the reports and documents of the city. The first report of the superin- 
tendent has just come to hand, and, owing to the general interest in the enterprise and 
the success attending it, the following excerpt has been made : 

‘The primary agitation for the establishment of the Municipal Printing Plant of 
Boston must be accredited to the membership of the Typographical Union, No. 18, of 
this city. The policy of the present administration in giving recognition to union labor 
and union principles made it possible for the plans of the union to be carried into prac- 
tical effect, notwithstanding the arrayed antagonism of those having interests in oppo- 
sition. 

‘The operation of the plant by the city dates from March 1, 1897. The total pay- 
roll for the eleven months amounts to $62,992.88 ; the total business done for the eleven 
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months amounts to $122,265.52 ; the total operating expenses to $110,058.12. Allowing 
for depreciation of the plant, at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, this department is 
able to report a net gain, during the period covered by the report, of $8,004.30 as against 
the old system of contract work. 

“Of at least an equal importance with this considerable financial gain must be 
considered the conditions under which this money has been expended, and the results 
obtained. Union conditions have been rigidly adhered to in the administration of the 
plant. A high grade of competency has been insisted upon among the employees, and 
this has made possible the high grade of work produced, which will at least not suffer 
by comparison with that turned out under the contract system. 

“In the matter of hours and wages the employees have been the beneficiaries of 
the union policy adopted, and a contented force of workmen is not the least pleasing 
result of this policy. ” 


A MUNICIPAL THEOCRACY. 


Can an efficient organization of our American municipalities ever be secured while 
we remain, economically speaking, in the formative stage? Does not the mere pres- 
ence of rapidly-increasing wealth give rise to conditions and customs which are essen- 
tially hostile to good government by the people ? These queries are naturally brought 
up by recent conspicuous failures in municipal reform. Government by the people is 
notoriously inefficient in all our larger American cities. Most of the recent attempts to 
bring about a change have been evenly divided between securing a good method of 
government and a good man to govern. A stage has now been reached when the 
question of administrative organization must rapidly recede into the background and 
more importance be attached to the man who governs. It is probable that in the near 
future reformers will cease tinkering with city charters and concentrate their attention 
upon the supreme issue at stake, viz., the personality of the administrator. 

A striking illustration of the relative importance of the man as compared with the 
method or system is seen in the organization and working of the local administration at 
Ocean Grove, N. J. Founded in 1869, as a camp-meeting ground, it was immediately 
placed under the control of its founders, incorporated asthe ‘‘ Ocean Grove Associa- 
tion.” On this basis the place grew rapidly in extent from six acres to several hundred 
and has now become for all practical purposesa municipality. There is an electric 
light and water plant, a system of sewerage, board of health, police and fire depart- 
ments, etc., etc. But in the midst of all these changes the government has remained in 
the hands of the Association. The charter of this body requires that members shall be- 
long to a certain religious sect. The membership is limited to twenty-six—one-half being 
clergymen—and all vacancies are filled by the vote of the remaining members. The 
Association is therefore a sectarian corporation invested with the governmental powers of 
& municipality. Police ordinances, regulations, licenses, municipal improvements, the 
control of the roadways and ocean front, the power of purchasing, leasing or selling 
property, and the power of taxation within certain limits, have all been conferred upon 
the Association, yet there is no electorate, no citizenship, no popular voice in the gov- 
ernment. Here is a local government which violates the cardinal maxims of political 
and religious liberty in America, a union between Church and State, a theocracy, 
& government whose subjects have, as against itself, no political rights whatsoever. 

It is not the purpose of this brief sketch to point out the incongruous nature of 
such an organization. A close corporation of sectarian nature endowed with municipal 
powers is a fin de siecle anomaly. Leaving aside the political question as to the advis- 
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ability of such a departure from American principles, it is interesting to compare the 
administrative progress of such a municipality with that of others differently organized 
and to draw such conclusions as are possible. The astonishing growth of Ocean Grove 
has presented the same difficulty as to the rapid extension of municipal services as in 
our large cities. The character of the population has been such as to render modern 
conveniences necessary, therefore these municipal services have been almost, if not 
quite, as complex as in a large borough or city. The religious nature of the place, while 
subtracting much from crime and its attendant governmental activity, yet adds much 
to the police regulations necessary to secure proper order. Government in Ocean 
Grove, therefore, presents much the same questions for solution as in any municipality, 
To meet these needs the organization adopted has been comparatively simple. A president 
and an executive committee acting during the interim of meetings, with limited finan- 
cial powers, a superintendent and board of administration charged with the immediate 
care of the grounds and property of the association and with the employment of 
subordinate officials and functionaries, a department of finance, a board of health with 
its recorder of vital statistics, health inspectors, sanitary code, etc., a bureau of building 
inspection, police, etc., all under the direct control of the president and of the Association 
are the principal features in the organization. The charter requires that all surplus 
funds and profits accruing to the association shall be appropriated to benevolent 
purposes and it is due to the members to say that they have at all times been unanimous 
as to the nature of the trust thus imposed. 

What can be said of the administration thus organized ? With few exceptions, 
the practical efficiency of the government has been scrupulously maintained. The or- 
ganization of the fire department is inadequate, as at most seaside resorts, owing to the 
peculiar surroundings. It is also admittedly true that the charge for house-lighting is 
above the average. Otherwise the results obtained are most excellent. A careful can- 
vass of public opinion reveals no important defects in the working of the administra- 
tive machinery, while the positive results are praiseworthy. Certainly no one will claim 
such achievements to be the result of the peculiar form of organization adopted ; it will 
not be contended that a theocracy is especially adapted to deal with municipal questions 
nor that the members of a particular sect have been gifted with special insight into city 
government. Neither can it be said that the organization of the association asa 
private corporation has brought about such results since the primary basis of such cor- 
porations, viz., the prospect of material gain, is totally lacking in the case of Ocean 
Grove. Where, then, is the secret of this administrative success, and why is it thata 
method of organization opposed to our dearest political principles has nevertheless 
succeeded far beyond all expectation ? Can it be that municipal administration isa 
branch of government entirely divorced from political theories ? 

Municipal reformers have persistently demanded the separation of state from local 
politics, but the question now propounded is a different one, viz. : Is elective self-govern- 
ment adapted to the conditions existing in our large American municipalities ? Washing- 
ton, the capital of the nation, has long since answered in the negative and voluntarily 
surrendered its local antonomy, glad to escape from the corruption incident thereto. 
We are confronted by the existence of well-governed municipalities in which popular 
government plays no part and the existence of such cases must inevitably serve to cast 
doubt upon our theories of local self-government. The late German publicist, von Gneist, 
declared most emphatically that the elective principle was not the important element in 
self-government, and that an efficient system of self-government might be organized by 
any means which would secure the co-operation of skilled administrators whether elected 
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ornot. This suggestion seems to apply with special force to American cities. The new 
charters recently adopted in our Eastern cities have been found wanting not so much 
because of inherent defects in the charters themselves as in the men chosen to adminis- 
ter them. The elective principle applied to municipal organization has not resulted in 
an efficient government, in some cases not even a tolerable one ; but that principle is 
none the less regarded as a sine gua non of city and borough organization in this 
country. Mr. E. L. Godkin in his recent work on, ‘‘ Tendencies of Democracy,” declares 
that representative government is failing because the people as a whole are too much 
engrossed in individual pursuits and cannot find the time for any sustained effort in the 
public ‘interest. This being granted, there are two possible paths open before us,— 
either to introduce the popular referendum and leave the people to remedy such defects 
in the laws as they please, or to diminish materially the number of elections and expres- 
sions of popular will. The first method calls for more political activity on the part of 
the people, the second for less. Mr. Godkin advocates the referendum. Such a change 
would probably be useful in the rural districts, but it must be doubted whether an in- 
crease of political activity could be permanently aroused in our cities. In these a dim- 
inution rather than an increase of political duties and privileges would be looked on 
with favor. ‘Too many elections, ” is a frequent complaint. 

On the other hand, the advantages to be gained from less frequent elections would 
seem fully to repay the changes in organization made necessary. A concentration of 
power would, it is true, be produced, but the gain would be so much the greater from 
this very fact. A concentration of power has been aimed at in more than one of the 
recent municipal charters, because of the more distinct responsibility which results ; 
such a concentration is furthermore the very goal toward which all our present political 
development is irresistibly leading us. We therefore merely recognize an already 
existing fact when we embody this concentration in our form of government. The 
circumstances of to-day demand an efficient government which will occupy as little of 
the voter’s time as possible. Such a government must be one of highly concentrated 
power and responsibility in order that the voter's attention shall not be divided by the 
election of a multitude of minor officials with whose records he cannot possibly be 
familiar. Why is it necessary to elect a mayor, councils and a host of lesser offices 
with highly specialized functions ? Such officers are usually elected on a “‘ ticket” and 
are of the same political complexion ; the formality of electing to these various offices 
can therefore only serve to dissipate responsibility. Experience has certainly proven 
that no city population has the time nor disposition to weigh the merits and demerits of 
any large number of candidates. Concentration is the accomplished fact. Shall this 
fact be recognized ? 

The extent to which such concentration may be carried in the future must depend 
upon the amount of time which the people are willing to expend upon nominations and 
elections. Evidently the less time so spent, the greater the concentration of power 
necessary to make up for less frequent elections. It is not inconceivable nor even un- 
desirable that the reduction of elective offices might ultimately result in the consolida- 
tion of city government to a very small elected committee or directorate endowed with 
supreme power in the municipality. But such a system would be asubversion of nearly 
all our existing notions of local government. The experience of Washington and 
more recently of Ocean Grove nevertheless proves that such a change is not only feasi- 
ble but successful. Our present methods of organization tend to cloud the real issue, 
to dissipate responsibility, to fortify corruption by founding it on elections, to attract 
attention to the organization itself, above all to conceal the identity of the man who 
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governs. We have been worshipping a system and been governed by aman. Future 
progress must direct our attention not to the system but to the man. The questions 
propounded at the outset may therefore be answered as follows: While our economic 
conditions are still in process of rapid change and formation, while the habits of 
thought induced by the rapid increase of wealth still prevail, the active part played by 
the people in municipal self-government must be reduced toa minimum. Municipal 
government must be a government of concentrated elections, concentrated responsibil. 
ity and concentrated power. 


University of Pennsylvania, JaMEs T. Younes. 
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CITY GOVERNMENT OF CHICAGO. 
Municipal History and Present Organization of the City of Chicago. By 8. E. SPARLING, 


Ph. D. Bulletin of The University of Wisconsin, Madison, 1898. 8vo., 188 pp. 
Paper, 75 cents. 


The Charters of The City of Chicago, Part I, The Early Charters, 1883-1887. By E. J. 


JaMEs, Ph.D. Published by The University of Chicago, 1898. 8vo., 76 pp. 
Paper. 


The two monographs before us, the one a doctor’s thesis, the other by a prominent 
professor, are to be welcomed as a sign that the universities are seriously taking hold of 
the great municipal problem. Both are essentially attempts to furnish, each ina limited 
field, a part of what may be called, the raw material for a comprehensive study of this 
problem. Such authors realize that anything like a complete presentation of the muni- 
cipal life of even one of our great cities can be successfully undertaken only after many 
hands have helped to quarry out the material. Each of our authors has, therefore, 
wisely set narrow limits to his undertaking, and for the most part left each individual 
reader to draw his own theoretical conclusions from the facts given. 

The boundaries of Dr. Sparling’s field of investigation are sufficiently marked out 
by the statement in his preface (page 3) that, ‘‘ We were gradually led to the view that 
the purposes of this study would be best conserved by the presentation of the outlines 
of the institutional development and present structure of the city to the exclusion of the 
treatment of the many important problems of the current administration.” 

The value of the work should be determined with these limitations constantly in 
mind. The work is divided into two parts. The first of about sixty pages is entitled : 
Administrative History jof Chicago. This contains six chapters, whose titles are, 
perhaps, sufficiently descriptive of their contents to justify transcribing them here. 
They are; I, Introduction ; II, Early Municipal Legislation in Illinois ; III, Chicago 
under the Town Charter ; IV, Charter Act of March 4, 1887 ; V, Period of Legislative 
and Executive Differentiation; and VI, Closing Period of Special Legislation for 
Chicago. 

Part II is entitled, Present Municipal Organization of Chicago. The contents of 
the eleven chapters of this part may be conveniently summarized as follows: After a 
chapter devoted to the general law of 1872 and a description of the way in which it be- 
came applicable to Chicago, a separate chapter is devoted to each of the subjects, the 
council, the mayor, and the origin of administrative departments. Then follow chapters 
on finance, on public works, on institutions for protection and education, on town and 
county government and on the drainage district. The final chapter makes a somewhat 
unsatisfactory attempt at a theory of municipal organization under the heading : The 
Reconstruction of Municipal Chicago. The work closes with what the author calls 

(page 8) ‘‘a carefully prepared bibliography of the primary sources.” 

The value of such a work depends necessarily very;much more on the thoroughness 
and accuracy with which the author has worked over the materials in the field chosen 
than on the correctness of any theories of government that crop out here and there incident- 
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ally, or of any tentative conclusions the author may draw from his avowedly limited data, 
For if conclusions of a general nature are to be of great value, they must necessarily 
be drawn from a much wider range of observation than our author has attempted to 
make. Viewed from this standpoint, the work leaves much to be desired. To attempt 
to classify the defects of the book is useless. For, however minute the classifica. 
tion we should find many errors and imperfections which it would be extremely difficult 
to assign to their appropriate categories. If we should begin with purely typographical 
errors, we should find the gradation very gradual until we arrived at what apparently 
are mistakes in gramwer and blemishes due to carelessness in transcribing. Without 
attempting an exact classification, I shall give a few examples of various kinds of 
defects, in no case attempting to cite all of any one kind of blemish discovered. At 
page 40, we have ‘‘ character” for “‘ charter;” on page 52, ‘‘ financial” for ‘‘ financial ; ” 
on page 90, note 2, ‘‘ Wennetka” for ‘‘ Winnetka,” and ‘‘Kedsie” for ‘‘ Kedzie,” 
page 147. Then we have, page 74, ‘‘ The salary of the Aldermenare;” ‘‘years * * * 
links his name,” page 120, and, ‘‘areas * * * is,” on page 149. Of, perhaps a differ. 
ent origin are, ‘‘ mayoral,” page 81, ‘‘ farcial,” page 142, ‘‘ordinancing,” page 160, ‘‘pre- 
ventative,” page 78, ‘‘ financial committee,” page 102 and the peculiar meaning of the 
phrase ‘‘a popular referendum,” as used on page 78 andelsewhere. As illustrations of 
many striking inelegancies, ambiguities and mistakes, may be cited, page 30, the 
sentence beginning with, ‘‘ This immemorial custom.” This hangs in the air, for the cus- 
tom described has not even been alluded to previously. Again on pages 93 and 187, the 
author’s apparent commendation of the laws authorizing the mayor to veto single 
items in appropriation bills, and requiring the publication of assessment rolls takes the 
following forms; ‘‘Another provision of equal importance as a check upon the faithful and 
honest return of property * * * is the publication of the assessment roll.” And, 
‘*The Mayor is thus provided with an important weapon in the interest of hasty financial 
appropriation.” The references given in the footnotes are ofter ambiguous and frequently 
inaccurate. For instance, more than once the author appears to cite the proceedings of 
the city council instead of the statute itself in confirmation of a statutory provision, as 
in note 1, page 83. Both the text and the notes seem hopelessly confused on page 82. 
The difficulty at this point seems to be a deep-seated one, for it applies to the text on 
page 70 andto the bibliography, page 178, in regard to the same subject matter. A 
curious slip in regard to the application of the phrases, ‘‘upper house” and ‘“‘lower house” 
in the bi-cameral legislative system, occurs on page 83, although it is possible that 
the difficulty here comes rather from a confusion as to the powers of each chamber in 
financial legislation. 

Although this work is supposed to depend almost entirely upon statutes, some of 
the statutes seem not to have been mastered. Otherwise our author would not declare 
that the present civil service law of Illinois applies only to cities ‘‘ above 100,000 per- 
sons ” (page 88), and that the tenure of the members of the Board of Review “‘ is two, 
four and six years ” (page 186). Familiarity with the proceedings of the Board of Com- 
missioners of Cook County in recent years would have caused our author to make his 
statement about the equalization of taxes (page 142) somewhat different. For as far as 
the Cook County Board is concerned, the statutory provisions on this subject are virtu- 
ally a dead letter. The following sentence (page 139), descriptive of the constitution 
and election of this board is characteristic of the style of the whole work : ‘‘ Its powers 
have been extended and the term of its tenure of its members changed to two years, 
with the important administrative provision that the elector shall designate on his ballot 
a person who shall serve as president of the board.” 
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Notwithstanding the many imperfections of this monograph, it will no doubt be of 
considerable service to future investigators in this field. It perhaps brings somewhat 
nearer the day when a much more comprehensive work than Dr. Sparling has under- 
taken will become possible. 

But little need be said in regard to the monograph published by Professor James. 
It consists of a reprint in good type and in convenient form of three of the early charters 
of Chicago, 7. ¢., the two town charters and the first city charter. A suitable introduc- 
tion of twenty-three pages gives the charters their proper historical setting. Dr. James 
has placed all students of the early history of Chicago under great obligations by mak- 
ing these important documents so much more accessible than they were heretofore. 


Northwestern University. Joun H. Gray. 


EXPROPRIATION OF LAND IN LARGE CITIES. 


La Muncipalisation du Sol dans les Grandes Villes. By Lurat Ernavupt. Leboratorio 
di Economia Politica della Universita di Torino, Italy. Paris, V. Giard & E. 
Briére, 1898. 8vo., 60 pp. Paper. 


We have so long had the ‘‘ Single Tax” movement with us that to most of us it 
has ceased to be the bugaboo of ten years hence, and to a steadily increasing number 
has become a subject of serious and increasing interest. With the death of its prophet, 
Henry George, and the devoted, almost frenzied, propaganda of which he was the 
inspiration, it has entered upon its second stage—that of investigation, statistics, and 
cold argument. 

Until lately the data at hand, while important and significant, were meagre and 
too little in a shape to be collated to enforce upon the unbeliever what to him who 
‘‘has seen the cat” seems too obvious even for discussion. It was impossible, however 
that the world-wide interest in the subject should not promptly stimulate world- 
scattered inquiry, the bringing together of which should form the mathematical, as did 
Mr. George’s ‘‘ Progress and Poverty,” the philosophical and sentimental, basis of the 
dogma which, as he believed, lay at the root of all legitimate taxation. 

The inevitable has arrived; and in Professor Einaudi’s work the conclusions 
drawn from isolated, and what might be considered special, instances in Great Britain, 
America, New Zealand, France and Italy, are so massed and grouped as legitimately to 
sustain his argument for expropriation in favor of the municipality, not merely of all 
lands needed for the exercise of the rapidly-extending range of what are known as muni- — 
cipal functions, but, once for all, of all lands within the scope of urban development in 
each case. 

Though his statistics lack much of theoretical completeness, they must be confessed 
to be so extensive, gathered from such widely separated yet characteristic sources, so 
well massed, and so fairly discussed as to compel adhesion to the conclusions of the 
author, unless and until an equally strong and sound series can be adduced to the 
contrary—a work that, in view of the extent and nature of this one, will evidently 
be a difficult one. 

There is no space here even to detail the author’s conclusions, much less the reason- 
ing upon which they are based. Singly, some of them are already familiar to Amer- 
ican readers ; in sum, they make up an aggregate that has never before been so forcibly 
presented. A few quotations will illustrate : 


“is — be called a romance; it is history. Before this wonderful table of in- 
vestment values fade away all those interested, apologistic theories of property which 
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persist in referring it to the solid basis of economy, self-denial, industry. The special 
pleading of legislators, armed with formulas of old Roman law, and the refined logic of 
the theorists of self-denial, will never succeed in explaining how the value of a quarter 
of an acre at Chicago is due to any kind whatever of labor or enterprise of any proprietor 
or that it is a reward, merited though liberal, for the risks and the courage through 
which he has blessed humanity by some new industrial process. The tale which Chan. 
dler’s table tells proves indisputably that the rapid-ascending movement of the course of 
the value of land is really due to the still more rapid and more astonishing increase of 
the population of Chicago. The value of this parcel of bare land is the necessary and 
the inevitable consequence of the extraordinary growth of the population. * * 

‘*Morever, although the absolute centralization of wealth, which congested into 
the hands of 1,198 millionaires (francs) the most populous and wealthy district of Chicago 
may seem enormous, that very tendency to concentration continues in a most intense 
fashion within the very bosom of this little group of privileged persons. * 

< 6 18 persons, that is to say, 1.5% of the landed proprietors possess 10.15¢ of 
the vacant lots, and 17.5% of the whole area ; 60 others monopolize 20.12¢ of the lands 
for building in the business centre of Chicago. If, finally, a calculation is made of the 
value of real estate held, it is discovered that 88 persons, that is to say, scarcely more 
than 7% of the total number of proprietors own 136 millions of dollars or more than 42¢ 
of the total value of the land and the buildings, with an average wealth of 1,500,000 
dollars each. As we exclude successively the less wealthy classes of society it is found 
that 48 individuals have landed estates averaging 2,100,000 dollars each, 29 of 2,800,000 
each and finally 18 of 3,500,000 each; and, constituting respectively, only 4%, 2.43¢ and 
1.5¢ of the total number of proprietors, they possess respectively, 32.92¢, 25.73¢ and 
20.82% of the total value of the landed property. * * 

‘*In Chicago, London and Paris, there is no difference except in the rapidity with 
which develops the growth of land values. 

‘*In sixty years the growth of North America has raised the value of a hectare in 
the centre of Chicago from a few dollars to a hundred million francs; in twenty-five 
years the growth of the population of London has increased by more than two hundred 
million francs the annual tribute paid to the holders of land as such ; six centuries have 
transformed the value of 9 centimes per square metre for Parisian soil into 1,000 francs, , 
and in three centuries rendered the value of all Paris fifty times as great asit was. * * 
The cause is always the same; the growth of population, the intensity of commercial, 
industrial and political iife and the great centres whither crowds the active thought 
and the energizing force of the numerous functions of humanity.” 


Almost equally striking is the parallel by which the author contrasts the liberality 
with which the community adds unearned wealth to the land owner, with the parsi- 
mony with which wealth, in turn, influential with legislators, contributes in taxes to the 
common chest. His conclusion can best speak for itself : 


‘*In countries where the governing classes consider the state and municipalities as 
machines to increase their revenue, to enrich themselves with lucrative monoplies, the 
development of what may be called municipal socialism, and especially tax upon land 
rentals, will not be possible except after the masses shall have become a great political 
and economical force. Then, not before, the tax on rent will become a reality ; but 
then it may perhaps be toolate. The golden sands that land monoply deposits in the 
owner’s fleeces will have grown to such proportions that gradually expropriation and 
slow absorption, although accompanied by compensation, will appear too futile to the 
classes who will have seized power. This very reform which, commenced in time 
might lead, without sudden jar or damage to the actual proprietors, to the municipali- 
zation of building lands by the wise adjustment of taxes, * * will then be trans- 
formed into a violent expropriation, which will be accomplished only after a disastrous 
struggle, and will lead tono more useful result than that which might be obtained by 
the reforms proposed.” 


New York City. JoHN DEWITT WARNER. 
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CENTRALIZATION IN NEW YORK. 


The Centralization of Administration in New York State. By JoHN ARCHIBALD 
Farruiz, Po. D. New York, Columbia University Press, 1898. 8vo., 207 pp. Paper, 
$1.00. 

The monograph of Dr. Fairlie is the latest addition to the excellent series of studies 
in history, economics, and public law edited by the faculty of political science of 
Columbia University. The author has attempted to trace the development of those 
departments of state administration which exercise directly a control over matters 
formerly left to the independent action of the local authorities. His method of treat- 
ment 1s topical, dealing only with the growth of those departments where centraliza- 
tion indicates a more striking departure from the policy of local independence. The 
gradual evolution of these central administrative departments is traced in detail and the 
present application of their power is defined within reasonable limits. 

The field of education in which the centralizing tendency appeared the earliest and 
in which it has been the farthest developed is first considered. The second chapter—on 
Charities and Corrections—treats of the development and present scope of the powers of 
three allied state authorities : the Commission in Lunacy, the Board of Charities, and 
the Commission of Prisons. The relation of the State Board of Health to the local 
authorities is separately considered, and the fourth, and in some respects the most im- 
portant chapter takes up the subject of the central supervision over taxation and local 
finance. Perhaps the most valuable chapter is that devoted to the supervision of educa- 
tion of the state by the Superintendent of Public Instruction and the Regents of the 
University. The growth of state aid to the public schools, side by side with the de- 
velopment of a central control, is traced from 1795 to the present time. The organiza- 
tion of a separate Department of Public Instruction in 1854 and the influence of the 
Department in extending and improving the educational facilities of the state, especially 
since 1885, show conclusively the value of a wide and properly regulated central control, 
The importance of the financial interests involved may be inferred from the fact that 
from 1885, to 1896 the annual state school tax increased from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000 
while the total annual expenditures for school purposes rose from less than $12,000,000 
toover $25,000,000. 

While no adverse criticism upon the detail of Dr. Fairlie’s monograph is justified, it 
seems that he has not carefully distinguished in all cases between the development of 
administrative departments in the state government and the relative distribution of 
governmental functions between the central and local authorities. The increase in popu- 
lation and wealth, the growth of industrial and commerical interests have resulted in a 
remarkable development of governmental functions, and made necessary the differentia- 
tion of governmental authorities. This movement has called for the delegation to the 
local subdivisions of many powers formerly exclusively under central control, reserving to 
the state government acontrol over their exercise. Thus the change inaugurated in 1821 
from the system of the appointment of county and township officials by a council com- 
posed of the governor and four senators chosen every year by four subdivisions of the 
Assembly to the elective system was due to the fact that the number of such officials 
had so increased that the appointive system was no longer practicable. The movement 
toward decentralization in this case was so vigorously opposed in the Convention that it 
was successful only by the adoption of the compromise suggested by Daniel D. Tompkins 
by which the power of removal of sheriffs and county clerks was reserved to the 
governor, a principle extended in 1846 to district-attorneys and coroners. The constitu- 
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tion of 1846 carried still further the distribution of the power of choosing local officers, 
even judges of the supreme court were made elective by districts, while county judges, 
surrogates and lesser judicial officers were to be chosen within the countries. 

It seems like stretching a point also, toassume that the adoption of the constity. 
tional limitations upon municipal taxation and indebtedness in 1875 and 1885 in place of 
the practically unlimited control previously exercised by the legislature is an evidence 
of a centralizing tendency. Even the introduction of special state taxes on corporations, 
inheritances, etc., in recent years, which has for its ultimate goal the divorce of state and 
local taxation, indicates rather a tendency toward the separation of central and local 
functions, and the delimitation of a sphere of independent action for the local authori- 
ties. This movement is also marked by the provision in the constitution af 1895 which 
gives to the mayor of a city of the first class and to the mayor and legislative body of a 
city of the second or third class a qualified veto of special acts of the state legislature 
relating to that municipality. 

It seems unfortunate that the author has not properly qualified his conclusions by a 
consideration of these and other facts which indicate the corresponding growth of local 
powers and the development of local independence. But while he has not conclusively 
established a general movement toward centralization, he has set forth most ably the rise 
of those administrative departments of the state which his monographcovers. For this 
his work is valuable and will be accorded a permanent place in American political 
literature. 

University of Illinois. C. W. Tooke. 
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BOSTON’S GAS SUPPLY. 


The July number of The Quarterly Journal of Economics contains the first of what 
promises to be a very interesting and valuable series of articles upon, “‘ The Gas Supply 
of Boston,” by Professor John H. Gray. The first paper is devoted to the attempts to 
regulate the price of gas by competition, the utter failure of this method, the early 
methods of State control and supervision, the consolidation of the gas interests, the for- 
mation and history of the Bay State Gas Company, and the manipulation of stocks and 
bonds so as to make the capitalization of the companies appear much larger than the 
real value. The history of the attempts to pay dividends and interest on this inflated 
capitalization will appear in a subsequent number. 


OPEN SPACES AND HEALTH. 


The claim has often been advanced that the health of the people is greatly im- 
proved by the establishment of parks and open spaces in the neighborhood. Mr. G. L. 
Gomme, the Statistical Officer to the London County Council, presents some very in- 
teresting facts upon this point in the last volume of ‘‘ London Statistics.” Not having 
yet received this report, a few excerpts from it, as published in London, have been 
made. 

“There are in London 6,142 acres of open space, exclusive of foreshore and tidal 
water. Every local government district has some land unbuilt over which is used as 
public recreation grounds. St. James, Westminster, has the smallest area—less than 
an acre, but St. James Park is within easy reach of its inhabitants. St. George-the- 
Martyr, Southwark, is worse provided for than any other district. It has only an acre 
and a quarter, which, according to its population, gives 48,222 people to an acre. 
There are only a few acres of open space in Bermondsey, St. Saviour’s, Newington, St. 
Olave’s, Shoreditch, Whitechapel, St. Georges-in-the-East, Mile End and Limehouse. 
These are all poor and crowded districts. In the East London district the death-rate 
follows very closely the extent of open space. It is highest in St. George’s and Lime- 
house, over 29 per 1,000, and declines as the open space increases, until in Bethnal 
Green, which has nearly 100 acres, the death-rate is 22.4. The proximity of Victoria 
Park to the crowded centers in Bethnal Green must be accountable for this comparat- 
ively low death-rate. The same connection between open spaces and health is estab- 
lished in the south central districts—Newington, St. George-the-Martyr, St. Saviour, St. 
Olave’s, Bermondsey and Rotherhithe ; the death-rate in these places falls pretty much 
as the acreage of open spaces increases. Rotherhithe is not less overcrowded in parts 
than Bermondsey or Newington, and its sanitary administration is not of a high 
standard, yet its death-rate is 20 per 1,000 compared with 23 to 28 in the neighboring 
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districts. Out of a total of 88 acres of open space in this groupe of parishes, Rother. 
hithe has 68. It is still more striking to add overcrowding to the comparison, 
Density of population, death-rate and open spaces have a close bearing on each other, 
as the following table will show : 


Death Rate. es al Overcrowding, 


East Central District 188 38.49 
West Central ‘‘ ‘ 123 29.76 
South Central ‘‘ : 131 25.09 
Deeeee, — *lk acces ceaeces 115 25.78 


‘*The acreage of open space in each groupe increases, except in the West Central 
Districts, which, as they included Lincoln’s Inn, St. Giles and the Strand, are excep- 
tional, not being representative residential districts. Another table referring to the 
more fortunate district teaches the same lesson : 

Death Rate. Population per Acre 


of Open Space. 
South London r 19.9 1,648 


West London 19.3 710 

19.2 625 
8. E. London 4.7 401 
8. W. London 17.5 224 


‘*These figures demonstrate the beneficial effect of open spaces on the health of the 
people, and show that there can be no better communal investment than the purchase 
of such remaining parks as Golden Hill and Ken Wood should it fall on the market.” 


THE DISPOSITION OF THE DEAD IN CITIES. 


The effect of concentration of population upon municipal problems is, perhaps, no- 
where more clearly shown than in the problem of the disposition of human remains. Mr. 
Louis Windmuller, in the Zhe North American Review for August, argues very forcibly 
in favor of cremation. Attacking in turn each of the objections to the plan, he shows 
them to be thoroughly unsound and illogical, and going further, presents convincing 
proof of the grave dangers that the present system involves and the great economic 
waste it necessitates. 

‘* Since Hannibal’s army was decimated by effluvia from an ancient graveyard he 
unwittingly demolished, history has repeated itself. The cholera in London in 1854 
was ascribed to the upturning of earth where victims of a previous plague had been 
buried. 

‘* The French Academy of Medicine located the origin of disease of the lungs and 
the throat in putrid emanation from the Parisian cemetery, ‘ Pere la Chaise.’ Of the 
older churchyards of Paris, once honeycombed with graves, that of the ‘Innocents’ 
is remarkable. Established on the present site of the market called ‘Halles Centrales’ 
it bred pestilence for centuries without hindrance. Finally, it became notorious as a 
nuisance, so that it had to be abolished. Innumerable skeletons were unceremoniously 
carted to the Catacombs on April 7, 1786. Lyon Playfair asserts that Roman fever 
originates not in the Puntine Marshes, but in decaying bodies of the millions buried in 
the Eternal City. Doctor Domingo Freire found in cemeteries in Rio de Janeiro 
myriads of microbes in corpses, identical with those in persuns stricken ,with yellow 
fever, a year after burial. 
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“‘ Drainage from cemeteries in Philadelphia has polluted water of the Fairmount 
Reservoir. The centennial dysentery of 1876 has been attributed to this cause. A con- 
tinued prevalence of typhoid fever in this sparsely inhabited city must be ascribed to the 
same cause. 

‘Mortality by yellow fever wastwice as large in portions of New Orleans where 
large cemeteries are located than elsewhere. 

‘‘In Cuba this plague rages most continually. Bodies of the victims of disease and 
Spanish cruelty, estimated to number 200,000, are inadequately protected against high 
temperature and moisture ; their emanation are a menace to our soldiers more terrible 
than Spanish guns. American officers should be delegated to destroy those bodies be- 
fore they do harm. The Austrian Government permits the destruction of those who 
have fallen on the field of battle by the erection of pyres, a practice which ought to be 
made obligatory on the military authorities of all civilized nations. Over a hundred 
thousand bodies of Napoleon’s army of invasion were cremated in 1812 by Russians, 
More men died before Sebastopol by inhaling miasma of putrified bodies than were 
killed by the enemy. Some 40,000 corpses poisoned the air after the battle of Sedan, 
until inhabitants of adjacent Belgian villages prevailed on their government to appoint 
in 1871 an officer to relieve the distress. By saturating them with naptha he succeeded 
in burning 300 bodies in an hour, until all were consumed. Long experience in the 
East Indies has shown that danger increases with ‘moist heat. Neither burial nor disin- 
fectants can sufficiently protect the health of our army. 

‘*Persons in distress take no time to consider whether the charge is reasonable, or 
if they can afford to pay it. It is a grievous wrong that the ignorant poor are permitted 
to tax themselves chiefly for the benefit of funeral interests. That it often costs a poor 
man more to die than to live is exemplified by an incident which recently occurred. 
The husband of an Irish woman was in the habit of going on periodical sprees. Once 
when his absence was more prolonged than usual, the poor creature was informed that 
Mike Murphy had been found in the river and that his body was at the morgue await- 
ing identification. Although the face was bruised, she recognized him by a scar on the 
leg, and the blouse he wore. She had a woman’s heart, and, forgetting the abuse he 
had heaped upon her, she engaged an undertaker to give him the customary funeral. 
That careful man of business accepted the order only when he became secured by a 
policy on the life of Mr. Murphy for $180. Members of his lodge were invited to the 
wake and followed the body in six coaches, when he was interred in a gorgeous casket. 
Mrs. Murphy, having paid the bill of $165, was counting her little change and ponder- 
ing what she might do to earn a living, when Mike walked in. He had been drunk in 
Jersey, and had been sobered by the news of his own funeral. 

‘* Rather than deny a dear relative, even if he were the vilest of his race, a Christian 
burial, the destitute deny themselves the necessities of life. 

“Mr. D. O. Mills and others are investing millions to provide decent lodgings for 
deserving poor while they live; are there no philanthropists who will erect crematories 
tocrelieve their distress when death visits them? It would require comparatively small 
amounts. Reasonable charges and continued use would make such enterprises self- 
sustaining. Five dollars for a decent urn burial, including religious service, would be 
sufficient. Whoever has been bereaved of dear ones appreciates the craving for the 
comfort of religion at such a time ; and no true belief conflicts with the wishes of man 
as to the disposition of his body. Why, then, should clergymen, chosen guardians of 
our souls, hesitate to minister to the family of the person who prefers the cleansing 
flame to the decomposing earth ?” 
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THE HIGH BUILDINGS OF THE ANCIENTS. 


Accustomed to the rapid development of American cities and to the apparently 
recent evolution of the ‘‘sky-scraper,” one is apt to think that the ancients lived in 
one-story dwellings and that laws limiting the height of buildings were unknown to 
them. They had not invented, of course, the steel cage construction, but they did 
possess such high buildings that regulation by law seemed imperative. The London 
Architect prints the following interesting material upon the subject : 

“‘ There is abundant evidence that high buildings, or at least buildings of a height 
that the ancients were not supposed capable of reaching, were to be found in almost 
every large city of antiquity. It is said by Herodotus that there were houses in Baby- 
lon of four stories in height, while the Carthage houses often exceeded six stories. The 
city of Tyre was limited to an island where the circumscribed area made property ex- 
pensive, and consequently high houses were the rule at Tyre, as in Constantinople and 
Rome. Houses of ten stories were mentioned by several Greek historians as being 
numerous in Tyre and other seaside cities of the East. We know that the tenement 
houses of Jerusalem must have been very high buildings, as eight and ten stories are 
mentioned, and one rabbi speaks of having to climb over 100 feet in the air before he 
could reach his room. Athens had a building law limiting the hight of structure for 
residence purposes to ten stories, though the height of these stories is not mentioned. 

“« The walled cities of the Middle Ages rendered land valuable for building, and con- 
sequently, to secure proper returns, capitalists were forced to erect high structures. 
On the other hand, therefore, the legal authorities were obliged. to enact binding laws 
to prevent these buildings being so lofty as to endanger the public safety. The islands 
on which Venice was built were limited in area, and property was very valuable, so 
much so, in fact, that the Council was compelled to pass a building law limiting the 
height of buildings to 70 feet. In Florence, so long as the city was confined by walls, 
the limit was 100 feet ; in Paris 60, in Toledo 75 feet. Rheims had a curious building 
law, forbidding any structure for residence purposes to be erected higher than the eaves 
of the cathedral, and it is recorded that whenever a building was going up the sexton 
was enjoined to look out daily from the portholes in the eaves and see that the walls of 
no structure rose higher than the level of his eyes. The Burghers of Amsterdam prob- 
ably borrowed the idea from the Council of Rheims, and ordered that no tenement or 
residence house should be ;higher than the third story of the Rathhaus, this building 
being the pride of the city, being thus jealously preserved in its preeminence over_all 
others. 

‘* The building laws of both ancient, mediaeval and modern times have not gen- 
erally applied to structures other than residence or office property, and it is marvelous 
to what an extent the architects of ancient and mediaeval days succeeded in rearing 
strong, stable and lofty buildings. The Birs Nimroud, or Tower of Babel, now only)a 
mound, has been partially excavated, and from the portions that have been uncovered 
it is estimated that this tower or temple must have had sixty stories and been from 500 
to 800 feet in height. The Pyramids of Egypt, among the earliest human monuments, 
are also the most stupendous. The base of the Great Pyramid {covers 18 acres of 
ground, and the height is slightly above 500 feet. In other words, the great pyramid of 
Cheops is almost exactly the same dimensions of Pilot Knob in the southern part of 
Missouri and this huge pile is of solid cut stone throughout. Giant structures are not 
confined to Egypt or Europe, for the temples in India rival in extent and magnificence 
those of the most cultured nations of the West. Nor has even the Old World 4 
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monopoly of tall buildings, for the Mexican pyramids, erected at an unknown period, 
rival in size and dimensions the second class pyramids of Egypt.” 


THE LEAGUE OF AMERICAN MUNICIPALITIES AND MUNICIPALIZATION. 


The League of American Municipalities met in its second annual convention at 
Detroit, during the first few days of August. Several of the papers read are reprinted 
inthe August number of City Government, and others are to follow, in subsequent 
issues. The subjects discussed included : 

Garbage Disposal. 

The Relation of Municipalities to Organized Labor. 

Boards, Single Headed Commissions, or Council Committees. 

Municipal Regulation of the Liquor Traffic. 

Street Paving. 

Municipal Ownership and Public Franchises. 

Public Water Supplies. 

Probably the question most widely discussed was that of municipal control, owner- 
ship or operation of municipal monopolies. As far as known, no definite official action 
was taken by the Convention upon the question, but if the papers read and the ideas 
expressed in the general discussions are to be considered as reflecting the opinions of the 
members of the Convention, it must be said that there was an exceeding strong drift 
towards municipalization ofwpublic services. This fact is significant, for the League is 
composed of officials from seventy-two cities in all parts of the United States. Prob- 
ably no paper reflected better the opinion of the city officials present than did that of 
Mayor Jones of Toledo. 

‘“*The growth of sentiment in favor of public ownership, as seen in this convention 
of representative men, indicates that the mind of the people is rapidly clarifying on this 
question. They are beginning to see that no good reason exists why all the people in 
the city shall say to a few of the people—the lighting company, the water works com- 
pany, the street railway company— ‘now all of us will give you (a few of us) the right 
to get rich off from the rest of us.’ Large numbers of the people are beginning to see 
that the only wealth that is in any sense theirs is the commonwealth, and with instincts 
that are perfectly natural, they are striving to regain possessions that have passed out of 
their hands, usually through the practice of deception and fraud. * * 

“The movement for public ownership is government seeking the good of all as 
against the individual who seeks only his own good. It is a recognition of the funda- 
mental fact that the humblest citizen is entitled to the greatest degree of comfort that 
associated effort can provide. It is organized love manifesting itself in service. It is 
patriotism of the highest and purest type. It is a practical demonstration of the brother- 
hood of man. It is the casting down of idols and the lifting up of ideals. It is dethron- 
ing the millionaire and exhalting the millions. Happily we are passing away from the 
abject worship of mere dollars to a realization of the truth so tersely stated by the simple 
Nazarene nearly nineteen hundred years ago: ‘ Ye cannot serve God and Mammon,’ 
and we are coming to measure men not by their ability to organize industry and use 
their fellow men simply as profit making machines, but by their ability to organize in- 
dustry to serve their fellow men, and where can we look for nobler examples of patriot- 
ism, of love of country, than to the men and women whose lives have been devoted to 
the service of their fellow men rather than to mere sordid worship of wealth, rather 
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than to debauching the machinery of justice and the people’s legislators in order to serve 
their own purposes. * * 

‘*T deny any man the right to say that I am making a warfare upon wealth. I am 
pleading for more wealth. I am pleading that more of our people now doomed to hope 
less poverty may share in the wealth that their hands have produced. I plead that the 
captains of industry, the men who are honored for their ability as bankers and financiers, 
as street railway magnates, as managers and owners of great railroad corporations, ex. 
press and telegraph companies; I plead with these as fellow citizens of a republic of 
equals ; I plead with them from the standpoint of one who loves his fellow men with 
passion that will never die. And I say to you, my brothers, who hold in your handsthe 
wealth of the world, where is your patriotism ? Do you love yourcountry? Ifyou 
do, then you love your fellow men, and there never was an hour of greater need that 
you should manifest your love for your fellow men than the present hour ; that you 
should cease your hoarding of dollars and turn your attention to your idle brothers and 
devote your ability, not to massing more wealth for yourselves, but to saving the people, 
of whom you are one, from the fearful social distress and agony of this hour. I am not 
asking for charity ; we have too much of that. Charity seeks to continue the present 
order, seeks to palliate the trouble for to-day ; but I am pleading for a social order of 
fair play, a social order of doing as you would be done by; and I deny any man or 
woman the right to any claim to a love of country unless that man or woman is as ready 
to serve the country in times of peace as the most devoted soldier in time of war.” 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN IRELAND. 


The September number of the North American Review contains a very concise but 
well written article by Mr. John J. Clancy, M. P., entitled, ‘‘ The Latest Reform in Ire- 
land,” in which the provisions of the recently enacted law relating to local government 
in Ireland are summarized. Distinctly to show what changes are to be wrought, this 
summary is preceded by a brief description of the present system, the important factors 
of which are the grand jury, the poor law boards, and the government of towns and 
cities. Regarding the latter Mr. Clancy says: 

** Down to 1840 there was no really representative system of government in any Irish 
town or city. The corporations, in the few places which possessed corporations, were 
representative only of a small minority professing the Protestant religion, although in 
almost every one of those places the overwhelming majority of the citizens were Catho- 
lics ; and right gaily did the menin possession of power plunder and squander the 
municipal revenues. In Dublin, for instance, the city possessed a splendid freehold 
estate, which might now produce such a revenue as would suffice to meet half the city 
expenditure, but that estate was given away, sometimes in after dinner orgies, to dis- 
tinguished personages for barleycorns a year, the private considerations, of course, to 
the corrupt corporators not appearing in the deeds. In this way certain families have 
been in possession of whole streets of houses in Dublin for generations, and it is only of 
recent years that their long leases have begun to fallin and that the city has begun to 
get hold of its own again. In 1840, when the first great Municipal Reform Act was 
passed, the state of the Dublin City finances was such that Daniel O’Conneil, the first 
Catholic Lord Mayor, and the other Catholic corporators, elected in that year, had to 
put their hands into their own pockets, and with their own money redeem the very furni- 
ture of the Dublin Mansion House, which had been seized by the sheriff for debt. Since 
the year mentioned the corporations have been more or less representative, and since 1854 
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the smaller towns in Ireland have been allowed to possess municipal institutions of a 
less important, but still, representative, character. In respect, however, of both the cor- 
porations of the cities and of the town boards of the smaller civic communities, the 
franchise for municipal purposes has been ridicously restricted. In Dublin, the pop- 
ulation exceeds 300,000 ; the Parliamentary electorate is upwards of 40,000 ; but the 
municipal electorate amounts to only 8,000 or 9,000 ; and the same story is true of all 
the other municipalities except a few which, like Belfast, have by special acts of Parlia- 
ment obtained extension of the suffrage peculiar to themselves.” 

The changes wrought by the present law are quite far-reaching. Urban district 
councils, similar in some respects to the English urban district councils, will be con- 
stituted in towns having a population of over 5,000, and in some others where there is 
an almost unanimous demand for their creation. 

“They will have within the area of their jurisdiction, some of the Grand Jury 
business which the County Councils will possess in the rural districts—such, for in- 
stance, as the management of the roads and other public works, and the collection and 
expenditure of their own rates ; and they will, besides, have the business of the Boards 
of Poor Law Guardians as ‘ sanitary authorities’—a multifarious collection of duties, 
the due discharge of which embraces, in many cases, the provision of an adequate 
water supply for a large civic community as well as that of a proper system of sewer- 
age.” 

As to the further effect of the measure upon the cities and towns, Mr. Clancy 
Says : 

“In mentioning that the franchise has been extended in these municipalities, I 
have indicated the greatest change made in the case of these municipalities. Doubtless, 
the results of the extension of the suffrage will not, generally speaking, have a mate- 
rial effect upon the political situation in any place. Nationalistsand Orangemen are in 
such an overwhelming majority in their respective districts that it does not really mat- 
ter to either party, as a party, whether the suffrage is extended or not. But, other- 
wise, the result cannot but be important. It will give the workingmen, for instance, in 
the cities and towns, a power which they have never hitherto possessed in the selection 
of their municipal representatives. But there is another point of importance. In ac- 
cordance with the scheme adopted in England and Scotland, certain large civic com- 
munities—namely, Dublin, Belfast, Cork, Limerick, Derry and Waterford—have been 
constituted ‘county boroughs,’ and their governing bodies, without a change of name, 
have been made County Councils for their respective areas. By this means the six cities 
mentioned have been made practically self-governing in respect of all local affairs, ex- 
cept the distribution of relief to the destitute poor, which they will share in conjunc- 
ture with the adjoining rural districts. But it will be very different with the other 
cities and towns which have hitherto ruled themselves by means of Corporations or 
Town Boards. These latter will, if they qualify as the Urban District Councils, have 
the powers and advantages of urban districts which I have already described ; but, as 
toall other matters, they will be merged in the counties to which they respectively be- 
long ; and how all this will affect some of them, at least, may be imagined from one 
example. Take the case of Galway. Here is a very ancient and historic town. Two 
hundred years ago it had a commercial connection with Spain which rendered it one of 
the most important commercial centers of Western Europe, and has left its impress on 
the place to the present day. In 1840 it was deprived of its Mayor and Corporation, 
but it still retains its separate existence as ‘a county of a city,’ with the attendant ac- 
companiments of a Sheriff of its own, a city magistracy, and other incidents of a 
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similar kind. Galway will now lose its position as ‘a county of a city,’ and, with it, 
al] the other distinctive marks of a separate civic community which it has possessed for 
hundreds of years. The circumstance will not mean much pecuniary loss for Galway ; 
but one can easily understand how it will otherwise affect it adversely. The case of 
Galway is that of at least ten or twelve other towns and cities. 

‘Such, then in broad outline, is the new scheme of local government reform for 
Treland ; and, no doubt, the reader will have already grasped its chief feature. It does 
not enlarge the scope of the powers of local authorities in Ireland except in a few unim- 
portant particulars. What it mainly does is to transfer that power as it exists from 
local bodies, which were either not representative at all or were so little representative 
as to be practically non-representative, to bodies elected on a popular franchise.” 


THE PARIS MUNICIPAL FARM FOR INDIGENTS. 


The difference between American and foreign cities as to political, economic and 
social conditions render it necessary before adopting ¢n.toto any method found to work 
successfully in other countries to scrutinize it closely, lest the different conditions exist- 
ing here produce failure instead of success. However, the Paris farm for indigents 
deserves more than passing notice. Mr. Edward Conner contributes an interesting 
article to the August number of 7he Municipal World, entitled, ‘‘ The French Munici- 
pal Farm for Indigents,” in which he briefly describes its work. 

‘*This establishment has for its aim the rescue from among the crowd of applicants 
to the municipal night refuges of Paris such unfortunates as apparently present the 
conditions of likelihood to regain by work an honest and an assured living. The 
farm consists of 265 acres, is the property of the Paris Municipal Council, and is man- 
aged by adirector. * * 

‘*The admissions are severely controlled, as La Chamelle is neither an agricultural 
school, destined to teach farm labor to those who have never practiced it, nor is it a 
reformatory institution for beggars, vagabonds and the idle. It is a kind of farm- 
hands’ registry office, destined to restore to field-labor the workmen who have quitted 
the rural districts and who came to Paris attracted by chimerical hopes and ultimately 
drifted into misery. * * 

‘The rules and regulations of the establishment are very precise and strictly en- 
forced. When the bell rings in the morning the inmates open the windows of the 
dormitory, place their bedding, descend to the kitchen to breakfast, return to make up 
their beds and then proceed to work for the day. None can sit down to or quit the 
table before the bell rings. After the evening meal all can repair to the dormitory but 
they must make no noise or cause any trouble. Lights are extinguished at nine o'clock. 
The administration supplies each inmate with a full suit of clothes, or ‘trousseau,’ 
and he is held responsible for its due care, less ordinary wear and tear. The clothing 
is periodically inspected by an official, but after two months’ regular residence in the 
establishment it becomes either wholly orin part the property of the wearer. Those 
who desire to leave before being secured a place must inform the director four days in 
advance. * * 

“Two facts La Chamelle has to combat—the tendency after a residence of four 
months of the inmates to retire ; next to squander their savings in dissipation. They 
are paid regular wages. So long as they are subject to discipline, kept well in hand, 
all goes well, but with the resumption of liberty and the temptation to return to Paris, 
where they generally arrive, the result is to fall again into theirold misery. * * 
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“The municipality is disappointing, but not discouraged, at the difficulty in induc- 
ing the men to remain permanently in situations which the institution procures for 
them. Those who have the courage to resist the temptation of a resumption of a vaga- 
bond life are ever grateful and comfortable. But the irresolute are so hurried to quit 
the berths found for them as to decamp without even claiming the wages due to them.” 


DIRECT LEGISLATION IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


The new charter of San Francisco, which was recently approved by popular vote 
and which probably will be enacted by the state legislature during the coming session, 
takes rather advanced grounds upon certain topics. The August number of Gunton’s 
Magazine contains an article entitled, ‘‘ Recent Municipal Experiments,” which com- 
ments thus upon the provisions relating to popular initiative and referendum : 

“A petition signed by legal voters to the number of fifteen per cent. of the votes 
cast at the last preceeding state or city election, will secure the submission of any de- 
sired ordinance to popular vote at the next election, and such ordinance, if adopted by a 
majority vote, eannot be repealed by the municipal legislature, but only by the people 
themselves. In the same way, any measure enacted by the municipal legislature may 
be referred to the people for final approval or rejection upon petition of fifteen per cent. 
of the voters. * * 

‘It will be interesting to watch the effect of this method of legislation in San 
Francisco. The proposition is distinctly more rational than the one sometimes advo- 
cated—that all laws enacted by legislative bodies be submitted to popular vote before 
going into effect. Such a scheme would be utterly impracticable, useless and posi- 
tively dangerous, since the bulk of our legislation is on matters of minor importance 
and could not possibly be examined and intelligently passed upon by the voters at large. 
Under the present system, the thousands of bills annually introduced in our legislature 
go through a sifting process in the various committees, and experienced lawmakers say 
that one of the most important services rendered by these committees is in killing bad 
bills. But for this sifting process a great mass of special legislation would be regularly 
enacted simply because of the utter inability of representative bodies to examine and 
discuss more than a small percentage of the bills that come before them. If this is true 
of small bodies of a hundred or so chosen men, it is plain enough that to submit all 
measures to popular vote would!be a ridiculous farce and open the door to a continuous 
stream of vicious legislation. Those interested in securing special favors would always 
be on the alert to secure the passage of their bills, while on the side of the people there 
would almost never be any organized force in opposition. Laws would be either ap- 
proved or voted down in bulk, good and bad together. 

“But the San Francisco plan is quite different and has its good side. Ordinary 
legislation is to be enacted by the municipal board of supervisors, but the power is re- 
served to the people of promptly bringing to popular vote any measure which such 
board may refuse to entertain or to approve. Whether much use is made of this privi- 
lege or not, it will undoubtedly create among San Francisco’s aldermen a livelier sense 
of the representative character of their office and a keener regard for the course of pub- 
lic opinion.” 


TENEMENTS IN ANCIENT ROME. 


The impression is quite general that tenements are of recent origin and that they 
are the product of industrial conditions which date from the present century. While 
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there is considerable truth in these statements, one is apt to overlook the conditions of 
ancient cities and to become very pessimistic. A recent article in Architecture ang 
Building, entitled, ‘‘ The High Building of the Ancients,” is not only very instructive 
but inspiring, for a brief comparison with present conditions will show great advance 
although there is still much to be accomplished. 

‘‘ The number of stories on the front of these Roman buildings was generally ten 
to twelve with fourteen or fifteen in the rear. The lowest stories were eight or ten feet 
in height, but, from accounts given by the writers at that time, the stories appear to 
have gradually diminished as their height above the ground increased, so that the top. 
most tenants lived in quarters where very often they could not stand erect. That the 
stories were sometimes much less than five feet is shown by the discoveries in Pompeii, 
where in a house inhabited, presumably, by poor tenants, a story of four feet three 
inches has been discovered. This was a living room, too, for in it were found all the 
articles which pertained to Roman housekeeping—cooking utensils, beds, stools, mir. 
rors, combs, brushes and other things which, with the bones of the family, furnished 
indisputable evidence that the rooms had been occupied. It is quite likely that there 
were thousands of rooms in the tenement districts of Rome that were no higher than 
this Pompeiian tenement, and, indeed, more than one Roman poet alludes to the lodg. 
ings into which he must ‘creep,’ the word, perhaps, indicating not a figurative but a 
literal method of entrance. That the tenement houses of Rome towered at least 100 
feet above the street in front, and probably 125 to 130 feet in the rear is certain, for the 
promulgation of an edict limiting the height to 60 feet in front indicates that this height 
had been so greatly exceeded in so many cases that the public safety was believed to 
be imperilled. How many stories were contained in these tenements is conjectural, but 
if the upper stories were no higher than that of the house in Pompeii, the Roman 
tenements may have contained as many or more stories than the modern office build- 
ing. 

‘The height of these Roman buildings was entirely irrespective of the width of 
the street. Modern building laws have more or less reference to the width of the 
streets on which the building faces, and to the isolation of the structure or its proximity 
to other buildings. The Berlin Building Act admits in residence buildings a maximum 
height of 36 feet if‘the street is of that width, and a greater height if the street is 
broader. The Building Act of Vienna allows 45 feet if the street is that wide ; while 
the building laws of Paris permit a height in residence buildings of 6344 feet, provided 
the street is of that width. The Roman building law, however, had no reference 
whatever tothe width of the street, and as most of the Roman streets were very nar+ 
row, the city, looked at from a height, strongly resembled a mass of houses with nar- 
row trenches between. Many important thoroughfares did not exceed 10 feet in 
width ; the widest streets in Rome were not more than 100 feet, while the side streets 
were often mere passageways, from 5 to 6 feet in width. With streees no wider than 
than this, and with houses of which the upper stories projected farther than the lower, 
it was quite possible for the inhabitants of the topmost tenements to shake hands 
across the street, if the custom of shaking hands had been as much in vogue then as 
now. That the situation was greatly to the advantage of theives, marauders and night 
prowlers is evident from the frequent allusions to the depredations of burglars, and the 
ease with which a passage could be effected from roof to roof, even across the street. 
While providing an escape for night-hawks, the narrow streets proven also the salvation 
of tenement residents in case of fire. A city in which the houses were so closely 
packed together was extremely liable to extensive conflagrations, but when a tenement 
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house took fire below the population simply climbed the stairs to the roof, and, with 
such of their goods and chattels as could be easily transported, escaped to the roofs of 
adjoining tenements or across the streets to houses not affected by the conflagration.” 


LONDON’S WATER FAMINE. 


Despite the prevalent erroneous statements to the contrary, all but two of the 
larger English cities control their water-works, these two being London and Bristol. 
The result of private ownership in East London is now attracting wide attention and 
words of severest condemnation are being heaped upon the private company which is 
responsible for the perennial famine. A recent number of London contains an editorial 
comment upon the situation in which are the following plain words : 

“Here lies the true and only explanation. How much better, instead of wasting 
time in manufacturing these flimsy deceptions, had the company sought out new sources 
of supply. It is not the company’s short supply we are now concerned with ; it is its 
deliberate dishonesty. It has told anything but the truth about its supplies. It has 
seen the enormous growth of the districts of the East, it has seen its consumers increase 
from tens of thousands to hundreds of thousands, and from hundreds of thousands to 
considerably over a million, and all this time it has been content with the waters of the 
Lea. Beyond one solitary main which brings water from the Thames, the company has 
made no effort to secure new supplies. Year after year the company has sat down and 
drawn its growing dividends without so much as raising its eyes to look for more 
water. Famines were therefore inevitable. And when they did come the ccmpany in- 
sulted its consumers by the grossest set of misrepresentations ever foisted upon a too- 
indulgent public. 

“The same game is being played to-day. All this talk about ‘the severe and con- 
tinuous drought’ is nonsense. There has been no drought to speak of. If the com pany 
before issuing its notice had turned to the Report of the Meteorological office, they 
might have been saved from so gross a blunder. That report shows that in the south- 
ern district, which includes the whole of the Lea Valley and London, there have been 
rainy days from January to the middle of August, only eight days fewer than the 
average for the last thirty years, and that in the early part of the present month ‘rain- 
fall was in excess of the mean.’ Only at this week’s meeting of the Thames Conserv- 
ancy it was reported that the flow ot the Thames above the intake of the water com- 
panies was a little above the average. It is not drought, therefore, but inadequate 
sources of supply, that has caused this latest famine. Because it is hot it does not follow 
there isa drought, as the company would have us believe. The real fact is, the hot 
weather puts a more than usual demand upon the company’s supply, a demand which 
every water authority should be prepared to meet, and it is at such times that the sup- 
ply of the East London Company is always found wanting. 

“And so long as it keeps to the Lea the supply always will be found wanting. 
The company must look elsewhere for water. We have the best official information 
for saying that the company could give a constant supply to-morrow if it cared to buy 
Water from other companies. * * * But of course the East London Company would 
have to pay for this water, and rather than do that it deprives over a million people 
of a constant supply. 

“Tt ought to be known, too, that by sticking to the Lea the water company in- 
ficts another hardship upon East London. The Company drains the Lea now almost 
to its last dregs, as we pointed out in connection with another subject last week. Be- 
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low the intakes the Lea consists of little else than the effluent sewage from Walthan. 
stow, Tottenham, and Leyton. It is this effluent sewage that flows through Hackney 
Bow, Bromley, and Poplar into the Thames, throwing off in its passage during they 
broiling midsummer days odours that only need a water famine to spread pestilence with 
fatal havoc. The Lea is not only inadequate ; it isimpure. The last published report 
of the metropolitan water examiner contains a significant indictment of the Lea supply. 
Sir E. Frankland, K. C. B., in the analysis he prepares for the Local Government 
Board, shows that the water of the East London Water Company contains more ‘ golij 
matter’ than any other company’s water. Weare told further that ‘ the water was turbid 
and pale yellow in color’; and that ‘it was of bad chemical and bacterial quality, 
Even after storage and filtration, ‘the samples infringed the standard of 100 microbes 
perc. c.’ Turning to another source, we find that out of 293 samples sent to Dr, 
Klein for examination 30 per cent. were returned as objectionable. How much longer, 
then, is the East End to suffer for the neglect of this company ? Of all London districts, 
the East, with its teeming population, its factories, wharves, warehouses, breweries, 
chemical works, and engineers’ sheds, can least afford to lose its water supply in 
summer. Yet theculpable negligence of this company has plunged it into untold 
suffering for many years in succession.” 

In view of these facts one is not surprised to learn that the people are revolting 
against the water monopolists and demanding public control. 
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‘Brisbane, Australia, Tramway System of.” Brown, S. Herbert. St. Ry. Jour. 14:53 
(Sept. 1898.) 
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Brooklyn, N. ¥. (See under New York.) 
“Brussels, Monuments and Parks of.” Park & Cem. 8:74 (June, 1898.) 


Building Laws and Regulations. 


“ The High Buildings of the Ancients.’ Sci. Am. Sup. 46:18917 (Aug. 18, 1898); Arch. & Buil. 
29:70 (Aug. 27, 1898.) 


“Cambridge, [Emg.], Sewerage Works.’ Fuertes, James H. Engng. Rec. 38:200 (Sept. 3, 
1898.) 


“Cardiff, Wales, Water Filtration at.” Engng. Rec. 38:94 (July 2, 1898.) 


Charities, City. (See also Child Problem in Cities and Pauperism.) 
“Associated Charities in Cities.’’ Indiana Bulletin of Charities and Correction, June, 1898, 


Chicago, Ills. 
“ Charters of the City of Chicago, The. Pt.I. The Early Charters, 1883-1887."" James, Edmund 
J. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1898. tvo. 76 pp. Paper. 


“Municipal History and Present Organization of the ay Chicago.” Sparling, Samuel 
Edwin. — of the University of Wisconsin, No. 23, , 1898, Madison, Wis. 8vo., 188 pp. 
Paper, 75c. 

Street Railways. ‘‘Track Elevation and Depression at the 16th Street Crossing, Chicago.” 
Engng. News 40:22 (July 7, 1898.) 


* Women’s Work for Chicago.” Addams, Jane. Mun. Aff. 2:502 (Sept. 1898.) 


“City Government’? (Outline of ten lectures.) Commons, John R. Albany, Extension Departe 
ment University of New York, May, 1898. 12mo., 69 pp. Pamphlet. 


Civil Service of Cities. 
New York, Civil Service in. (See under New Work.) 
Boston, Conduits in. (See under Boston.) 


“Concord, History and Life." Cooke, George Willis. New Eng. M. 18:425 (June, 1898.) 


Copenhagen. ‘“ Fares and Earnings of the Copenhagen Tramways."’ Faber-Madsen, V. St, 
Ry. Jour. 14:425 (August, 1898.) 


Day Labor and Contract System on Municipal Works. 


“Economics of Direct Employment, The.’ Fabian Tract No. 84. London, The Fabian Society, 
July, 1898. 15 pp. 1d. 


London County Council, The Works Department of the. (See under London.) 
“Denver, Women’s Work in.”’ Conine, Martha A. B. Mun. Aff. 2:527 (Sept. 1898.) 
“Depew, N. W., The Sewerage System of.’ Engng. Rec. 38:120 (July 9, 1898.) 


Detroit, Mich. 
“ Detroit an Interesting City.” Mun. Engng. 15:69( Aug. 1898.) 
“Garbage Disposal at Detroit.” Engng. Kec. 38:200 (Aug. 6, 1898.) 
—. “Garbage Disposal in Detroit... Kempster, Walter. Mun. Engng. 15;159 (Sept. :1898.) 
“ Municipal Lighting in Detroit.’ (Editorial.) Engng. Rec. 38:221 (Aug. 13, 1898.) 
—. ‘The Detroit Municipal Lighting Plant.’ (Editorial.) Elec. Eng. 26:154 (Aug. 18, 1898.) 


—. “‘ The Success of the Detroit Municipal Electric Lighting Plant.” (Editorial.) Engng. News 
40:152 (Sept. 8, 1898 ) 


“ Water Rates, The Equity of the Detroit.” Engng. Rec. 38:272 (Aug. 27, 1898.) 


“Dublin, Successful Electric Tramways in.” Ry. World 7:264 (Aug. 4, 1898.) 
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**Dundee, Architecture of Our Large Provincial Towns."’ Builder 75:139 (Aug. 18, 1898.) 


Edinburgh, Scotland. 


“* Conversion of the Edinburgh Horse Tramway System into Cable Traction.’ Colam, W. N. 8t 
Ry. Jour. 14:542 (Sept. 1898.) 


_ —— jighting of Edinburgh, The.” Hewington, Frank A. Elec. Eog. (Lond.) 22:41 (Jaly 


“ Housing of the Working Classes Act (1890) in Edinburgh, The.’’ Bruce, William. San. 
22:88 (July 22, 1898.) . . - i 


“* Refuse Disposal in Edinburgh.” Engng. Rec. 38:199 (Aug. 6, 1898.) 
“ Tramways, Edinburgh Cable.” Ry. World 7:268 (Aug. 4, 1898.) 


Electric Lighting. (See under Lighting.) 
Electrolysis. (See under Water Supply.) 
Elevated Railways. (See under Street Railways.) 


England. 
“Tramway and Electric Railway Legislation.” Ry. World 7:197 (June 2, 1898.) 
‘“* Allotments in England, Land.” Lloyd. Caro. Outlook 59:428 (June 18, 1898.) 
“* Gas Statistics, English.” Prog. Age 16:312 (July 1, 1898.) 
“ Local Government Board, The."’ Maltbie, Milo Roy. Pol. Sci. Q. 13:232 (June, 1898.) 
“* Municipal Telephony in England.” (Editorial.) Elec. Eng. 26:106 (Aug. 4, 1898.) 
* Tramway and the Light Railways Act.” Ry. World 7:221 (July 7, 1898.) 
—. “ Light Railways as Tramways."’ London 7:329 (May 26, 1898.) 


“ésEVansville, The Potato Patch, Experience in.’ Hornbrook, R.S. Indiana Bulletin of Charities 
and Correction June, 1898. 


Excise, Sunday Closing, Etc. 
“ Regulation of Saloons.” Perry, George R. City Govt. 5:69(Aug. 1898.) 


Filtration of Water Supply. (See under Water Supplies of Cities.) 


Fimance. (See also Taxation.) 


Fires, Protection against. 


**A Great Advance in Fire Alarm Telegraph Protection.’’ Aydon, J. W. Elec. Eng. %:1%, 
(Aug. 25, 1898.) 


France. 
Octroi. (See under Taxation.) 
“ The French Municipal Farm for Indigents.”. Conner, Edward. Mun. World 8:123 (Aug. 1898.) 


Franchises. (See under Municipal Control.) 
Fuel Gas. (See under Lighting.) 


Garbage Disposal. (See also Sewage Disposal.) 
“‘ Barren Island Garbage Disposal Plant, The."” Engng. Rec. 38:275 (Aug. 27, 1898.) 
Detroit, Garbage Disposal in. (See under Detroit.) 
“* Disposal of Garbage.”” Kohnke, Quitman. City Govt. 5:66 (Aug. 1898.) 
Edinburgh, Refuse Disposal in. (See under Edinburgh.) 
“‘ Garbage Disposal.’ Walker, F. A. City Govt, 5:67 (Aug. 1898.) 


“* General Observations on Refuse Destructors.” Maxwell, William H. San. Rec. 21:532 (May %, 
1898) ; 21:560 (May 27, 1898.) 


Gas. (See under Lighting.) 
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Germany. 
“ Electric Traction in Germany.” Eng. (Lon.) May 13, 1898. 
“ Filtration of Water in Germany, The.” Holman, M.L. J. Assoc. Engng. Soc. 21:1 (July, 1898.) 


Statistics of Electric Plants in fume. (‘Statistik der Elektricititswerke Deutschland.” ) 
Elektrotech. Zeitschr. July 7, 1898. 


Glasgow. 
“ architecture of our Large Provincial Towns: Glasgow.’’ Builder 75:21 (July 9, 1898.) 
“ Street Railways at Glasgow, Municipal.” Elec. Eng. 26:87 (July 28, 1898.) 
“Water Works, Glasgow.’’ Fuertes, James H. Engng. Rec. 38:205 (August 6, 1898.) 


Growth of Cities. 


The Drift to the City. (‘Der Zug nach der Stadt. Statistische Studien tiber Vorgiinge der 
Bevilkerungsbewegung im Deutschen 7. ”) Kuczynski, R. Stuttgart, Verlag der J. G. 
Cotta’schen Buchhandlung, 1897. 8vo., 284 pp. 


Urban Agglomerations in Europe. An Essay upon the Causes, Conditions and Results of their De- 
velopment. (“ Des Agglomérations Urbaines dans L’Europe Contemporaine. Essai sur les 
Causes, les Conditions, les Consequences de leur Dévelopment."’) ris, Belin Fréres, 1897. 
475 pp. 


Halifax, Eng. 
“ Electric Tramways of Halifax, England.*’ Wilmshurst,T. P. St. Ry. Jour. 14:444 (Aug. 1898.) 
—. “Halifax Corporation Electric Tramways. *’ Ry. World 7:207 (July 7, 1898.) 


Hamburg. 
The History of Pauperism and Prostitution in Hamburg. (‘‘ Beitrage zur Geschichte des Pau- 
rismus und der Prostitution in Hamburg.*’) Schénfeldt, Gustav. Weimar, Verlag von 
Emil Felber, 1897. 8vo.,274 pp. Paper, 5 marks. 


“Waniecn, Ont., Report on the Precipitation System of Sewage Disposal in Operation at.” 
Watson, W.M. Can. Eng. 6:39 (June, 1898.) 


“Havana, The Sanitary Regeneration of." Sternberg, George M. Cent. 56:578 (Aug. 1898.) 


Home Rule. 


“Municipal Liberty or Home Rule for American Cities." Parsons, Frank. Prog. Age 16:406 
(Sept. 1, 1898.) 


Housing of the Working Classes and of the Poor in Cities. 
Edinburgh, Housing in. (See under Edinburgh.) 
London, Housing in. (See under London.) 
New York, Housing of the Poor in. (See under New Work.) 


“Hull, ([Eng.], Electric Railway, The.’ Armstrong, F.C. St. Ry. Jour. 14:855 (July, 1898.) 

“Hull House.’ Kelley, Florence. New Eng. M. 18:550 (July, 1898.) 

“Indianapolis, Women’s Work in." McClung, Hester M. Mun. Aff. 2:528 (Sept., 1898.) 
ireland. 


“ Local Government in Ireland.” Morris, William O’Connor. Scottish R. 32:138 (July, 1898.) 


™ i cata Reform in Ireland.” (Local Government.) Clancy, John J. No. Am. 167:287 
(Sept. +) 


Italy. 


” co Conditions in Italy... Dohrmann, F. W. Mchts. Assoc. Rev. Vol. 2, No. 2, p. 3 
une, 1898.) 


“ Recent Insurrections in Italy-’ (Municipal conditions partly.) de Marco, De Viti. National 
R. 81:902 (Aug. 1898.) 


“Jersey City, N. J., Water for.” Engng. Rec. 38:112 (July 9, 1898.) 
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“Sete a of Municipalities to Organized.” Lavery, James A. Prog. Age 16: 


“Law of Municipal Co rations Gases ° | Sehaetad Topics in the." Smith, J. Cambridge, 
Harvard Law Review Pub. Ass'n, 1 $1.25. 


Libraries, Public. 
“ Free Libraries and the Community.” Putnam, Herbert. No. Am. 166:660 (June, 1898.) 


Lighting. (See also under Municipal Ownership and"Operation.) 
* A Great Gas Business."" City & State 4:624 (June 2, 1898.) 
Acetylene s and its Importance as an wy = | Material. (‘‘ Das Acetylene und seine 


Bedeut- 
ung als B gsmittel.”) Thomas, Ka Zeitschr. d. Ver. Deutscher Ing. April %; 
May 7, 1898. 


Boston, Gas Supply of. (See under Boston.) 
“ Calcium Carbide and Acetylene.” Mun. Rec. & Ad. 2:606 (June 15, 1898.) 
** Coal Gas, Enrichment of." Harper, George H. Prog. Age 16:252 (June 1, 1898.) 


oe of Coal Gas by Acetylene.” Goodwin, W.W. Prog. Age 16:256 (June!, 


“ Electricity Supply, The Commercial and Business Aspects of Munici ” Gibbings, Alfred 8. 
Elect’n. (Lon.) April 8, 1898. ‘a ~~ - 


England, Gas Statistics in. (See under England.) 
“Gas Works Management and Consumers’ Interests.” Mun. Rec. & Ad. 2:603 (June 15, 1898.) 


‘** Incandescent Gas Lighting in the United States, Development of."’ Brown, D. Walter. Prog, 
Age 16:304 (June 15, 1898.) 


**Lamp Tests When Determining the Best Available Lamp for Central Station Use, Important 
Consideration in.’’ Doane, 8. Everett. Elec. Eng. 25:735 (June 30, 1898.) 
London, Electric Lighting Companiesin. (See under London.) 
‘“* Modern Gas Engineering.”’ Greenough, M.S. Jour. Assn. of Eng. Soc. Feb. 1898. 
Paris, Gas Supply in. (See under Paris.) 


** Profits from Gas Undertakings in the United States and Great Britain.”” Mun. Rec. & Ad. 2:60 
(June 15, 1898.) 


“ Public Lighting, Report on.’ Matthews, Nathan, Jr. City Rec. 1:501 (Sept. 1, 1898.) 
Schaffhausen, Switz., Electric Plant of. (See under Schaffhausen.) 
“ Texas, Recent Developments in.”’ Miller, Thomas D. Prog. Age 16:266 (June 1, 1898.) 


—— wer Developments in Texas of Interest to Gas Men.” Am. Gas Light J. 68:934 June 
13, . 


** The Gas Industry.” Builder June 4, 1898. 


“ Use of w for perp other than Lighting, The.”’ Blodget,C. W. Prog. Age 16:259 (Junel, 
1898.) Am. Gas Light J. 68:898 (June 6, 1898.) 


“ Valuation of Gas Works for Assessment, The.”’ Newbigging, William. Gas Wid. June 2%, 188. 
a Mi = 4 Lighting: A Comparison.”’ Shadbolt, R.G. Gas Wid. (June 25, 1898); J. Gas Lgt. 72:16 
(July 5, 1898.) 





“* Water Gas, The Past, Present, and Future of Water Gas.” Lewis, Vivian B. Prog. Age 16: 
(June 1, 1898); 16:298 (June 15, 1898.) 


—. “‘ The Chemical Composition and :Technical Analysis of Water Gas."’ Earnsaaw, Edward 
H. J. Frankl. Int. 146:161 (Sept. 1898.) 


London, Eng. 
“ Ancient Customs of the City of London.”” Morgan, John de. Green B. 10:312 (July, 18%.) 
= bs ty Under the Metropolitan Asylum Board.” Acworth, W.M. Char. Or. R. 8:288 (June, 
) 


“« Direct Employment of Labor vs. the Contract System: The Works Department of the London 
County Uouncil.”” Martin, J.W. Mun. Aff. 2:382 (Sept. 1898.) 


“ Electric Lighting Companies, Our.” London 7:369 (June 9, 1898.) 

“* Hornsey, The Happy Suburb of." London 7:313 (May 19, 1898.) 

“ Housing the London Poor.” The Local Government Journal 27:365 (June 4, 1898.) 
—. “ Overcrowding and Re-Housing.”” Smith, Alfred. London 7:350 (June 2, 1898.) 

‘* Lambeth’s Model Baths.’’ London 7:431 (July 7, 1898.) 

** Lewisham Public Baths.” London 7:349 (June 4, 1898.) 

“ Market, The Clearance of Clare.” Smith, Alfred. London 7:457 (July 21, 1898.) 
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London, Eng.—Continued. 
“ Poor Law Scattered Homes for London.”* London 7:521 (Aug. 18, 1898.) 
“ Schools, Studies in Board.’’ London 7:533 (Aug. 18, 1898.) 
“ Sewage Disposal, London."’ Engng. Rec. 38:275 (Aug. 27, 1898.) 
“ Slaughter Houses for London, Public." London 7:489 (Aug. 4, 1898.) 
“ Slums in London, The Improvement of the.”’ Labor Bulletin, Mass. No. 7, p. 1 (July, 1898.) 
Street Railways. ‘‘ Another Underground Electric Railroad for London.” Railroad Gaz. 
$0:476 (July 1, 1898.) 
—. “Cable Traction in London.’’ (Kditorial.) Ry. World 7:258 (Aug. 4, 1398.) 
—. “Electric Locomotive for the London Central Underground Railway.” 
$9:367 (June 9, 1898.) 
—. “ London County Councils and Tramways."’ Ry. World 7:186 (June 2, 1898.) 
—. ‘Purchase of the London Tramways."’ Ry. World 7:260(Aug. 4, 1898.) 
a i  ceattieas Railways of London.” Cooper, Frederick E. Engng. M. 15:928 
(Sept. 2 
—. The New Underground Railway in London. (‘‘Le Nouveau Chemin de Fer Souterrain de 
Londres."’) Le Genie-Civil June 25, 1898. 
“Telephones, London and.” London 7:385 (June 16, 1898.) 
—. ‘‘ Municipal Telephones.’’ Mun. Rec. & Ad. 2:617 (June 15, 1898) ; 2:672 (July 15, 1898.) 
—., “The Outlook for Municipal Telephones.” (Editorial.) London 7:529 (Aug. 18, 1898.) 
“ The Latest Municipalities Bill.” London 7:515 (Aug. 11, 1898.) 
“ Theatre in London, The.” Walkley, Arthur B. Cosmopolis 11:66 (July, 1898.) 
‘Twenty-five Years of East London."’ Barnett, Canon. Contemp. R. 74:280 (Aug. 1898.) 
“Underground London.”’ Strand M. 16:138 (Aug. 1898.) 
** Water Supplies in Greater London, Municipal.”" London 7:365 (June 9, 1898.) 
—. “How London is Supplied with Water.”’ Souden, Fred T. Windsor Magazine June, 1898. 


“ West Ham, Municipal Cottages in.’ London 7:444 (July 14, 1898.) 


Engng. News 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
= sf Company, The System and Methods of the Los Angeles."’ St. Ry. Jour. 14:808 (June, 
1 


adras. ‘Local Boards in the Madras Presidency.” Vencataratnam, Ganjam. Madras 
Review May, 1898. 


Manchester, Eng. 
ey * Supply of Manchester, Eng., The."’ Fuertes, James H. Engng. Rec. 88:9 (June 
.) 


Markets, Public. 
London Markets. (See under London.) 


Massachusetts. 
“ Massachusetts Experiments on y « a of Fresh, Stale and Septic Sewage."" Clark, H. 


W. Engng. News 40:75 (Aug. 4 
“ Public Administration in Massachusetts.” Whitten, Robert Harvey. Columbia Univ. Studies 
in Political Science, Vol. 8, No. 4, New York, 1898. 8vo., 167 pp. Paper $1.00. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
“ Milwaukee, the German City of America.” Goes, Edmund. Chaut. 27:659 (Sept. 1898.) 


Street Railways. ‘ The Milwaukee Decision.”” Outlook 59:412 (June 18, 1898.) 

—. “The Milwaukee Four-cent Fare Decision.” St. Ry. Jour. 14:397 (July, 1898.) 
—. “ Decision in the Milwaukee 4-Cent Fare Case."’ St. Ry. Rev. 8487 (July 15, 1898.) 
Water Rates in Milwaukee.” (Editorial.) Engng. Rec. 38:177 (July 30, 1898.) 


Munich. 
“Experience with Street go 
Light J. 69:235 (Aug. 15, 


as at Munich, by Means of Incandescent Gas Lamps." Am. Gas 
“ Water Works of Munich, rome The.” Fuertes, James H. Engng. Rec. 38:78 (June 25, 1898.) 
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Municipal Control, Municipal Ownership. 
Detroit, Municipal Lighting in. (See under Detroit.) 
“ Electric Light Plants, Municipal Ownership of. ** Engng. News 89:387 (June 16, 1898.) 
—. “Municipal Plants."’ Bemis E.W. Prog. Age 16:408 (Sept. 1, 1898.) 
England, Municipal Telephones in. (See under Bngland.) 
Glasgow. Municipal Street Railways in. (See under Glasgow.) 
London, Municipal Control of Tramways in. (See under London.) 
London, Municipal Control of Telephones in. (See under London.) 
Milwaukee, Municipal Control of Street “ie 7 in. (See under Milwaukee.) 


“* Municipal Franchise Contracts.” Keeler,H. E. Eng Rec. 38:75 (June 25, 1898); Am. 
iene. 69:47 (July 11, 1898) ; City Govt. "5:21 (July, 1 1898) ys Gee 


‘“* Municipal Ownership.” Parke, Roderick J. Can. Eng. 6:31 (June, 1898.) 
—. ‘“* Municipal Ownership.”’ Bourke, John Walton. Elec. Engng. 12:54 (August, 1898.) 
‘** Municipal Socialism in Europe.” Fiamingo,G. J. Pol. Econ. 6:396 (June, 1898.) 


‘“* Public Lighting in Relation to Public poneite cat Operation.’’ Dow, Alexander. Am. Gag 

Light J. 68:1018 (June 27, 1898) ;: Elec. Eng. 25:707 (June 23, 1898) ; Elec. Rev. 38:9 (July 6, 1898) ; 

— Ag A eel ; Elec. World 81:788 (June 18, 1898) ; Prog. Age 15:328 (July 1, 1808) ; 16:34 
(July 1 


—. “ Abstracts of Discussion on Mr. Alexander Dow's Paper on ‘ Public Li hting in Relation 
to Public Ownership and Operation.’ *’ Atkinson, H.M. Elec. Eng. 25:748 (June 80, 1898.) 


*“ Remuneration to cities for Franchise Rights in, over and under Pui Streets and Alleys.” 
McMurray, T.S. City Govt. 5:62 (Aug. 1898.) Prog. Age 16:411 (Sept. 1, .) 


Street Railways. “ Relation of Cities and Town to Street Railway tes ” Mun. Ree. & 
Ad. 3:724 (Aug. 15, 1898.) 


—. “* The Municipalization of Street Railways.’ Mun. Rec. & Ad. 8:722 (Aug. 15, 1898.) 


—. “‘ The Rights of Street Railway Companies under the Constitution.’’ Bonney, Charles L. 
St. Ry. Rev. 8:360 (June 15, 1898.) 


——. ‘“* What Compensation Should Cities Receive for Street Railway Franchises?" Phelan, 
James D. City Govt. 5:65 (Aug. 1898.) 

The be Appiention of Collectivism. (‘* L’Application du Systéme Collectiviste.”’) Rev. Soe, 

(Aug. 1898.) 

ee. Ideal City. (‘‘ La Cité Idéale."’) Fourniére, Eugéne. Rev. Soc. 28:140 (Aug. 1898.) 

Theatres. ‘‘ A Municipal Opera House.’ London 7:441 (July 14, 1898.) 

——. “* Municipal Opera.” Mun. Rec. & Ad. 3:670 (July 15, 1898.) 

—. ‘“‘ Municipal Theaters.” Mun. Rec. & Ad. 3:669 (July 15, 1898.) 


Water Works. ‘‘A+:Few Considerations of Municipal Water Supply.”’ Kuichling, E. Trans, 
of Assn. of Civ. Engs. of Cornell Univ. 1898. 


—. “Examination of Financial Statement of Municipal Water Works.”’ Davis, F. A. W. 
Mun. Engng. 15:10 (July, 1898.) 
—. “Municipal Water Works."’ McGuire, James K. City Govt. 5:57 (Aug. 1898.) 
** What Should the City Own?” Jones, Samuel M. City Govt. 5:59 (Aug. 1898.) 


“Hunisteel Corporations in the Colonies.’ Fairlie, John Archibald. Mun. Aff. 2:01 
(Sept. -) 


‘Municipal Officials, National Societies of. (Kditorial.) Engng. News 40:113 (Aug. 25, 1898.) 
Municipal Socialism. (See under Municipal Control, Municipal Ownership.) 


New Orleans, [La.] 


‘Park Development in the City of New Orleans.” Johnson, Lewis. Park and Outdoor Art 
Association, p. 76, 1897. 


“Women’s Work for the Public in New Orleans.” Mount, May Wilkinson. Mun. Aff. 2:50 
(Sept. 1898 


New York City. 
“ Civil Service Laws, Whalen and the.” Nation 66:419 (June 2, 1898.) 
“ East Side Living Conditions."” Gunton's 15:194 (Sept. 1898.) 
Greater New York. (‘‘ Gross New York.”) Herzfeld, G. Berlin, Reimer, 1898. 
= ‘nee “ Elevated Cars over the Brooklyn Bridge.’’ Railroad Gaz. 30:460 (June &, 


—. “‘ Moribund Manhattan.” (Editorial.) Elec. Eng. 26:178 (Aug. 25, 1898.) 


—. “‘ Some Phases of the Rapid Transit Problem.”” Armstrong, Albert H. St. Ry. Rev. 8:47 
(July 15, 1898); Elec. Eng. 77 (July 28, 1898.) 
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New York City.— Continued. 


—. “Surface and Elevated Cars on the New York and Brooklyn Bridge.” Railroad Gaz. 80:476 
(July 1, 1898.) 


one, * i. Betterment of Manhattan Transit.” Nichols, 0. F. Railroad Gaz. 30:469 
(July 1, 1898. 


—.*' The Manhattan Elevated and New York City Rapid Transit.’"’ Mun. Rec. & Ad. 2:602 
(June 15, 1898.) 


“The New Harlem River Bridge and Street Railway Service,” Mun. Rec. & Ad. 2:588 
~ (June 15, 1898.) 


“ Sweaters of New York, The.” Righter, G. Emil. New Time 2:383 (June, 1898.) 
“Tax Rate of New York, The Future.” (Editurial.) Arch. & Buil. 29:78 (Sept. 3, 1898.) 


“ Vacation Schools in New York : Recreation Plus Education.» The League for Social Service. 
Mun. Aff. 2:483 (Sept. 1898.) 


Water Supply. “‘ Greater New York's Water Supply.”’ Thurber, F. B. No. Am. 167:90(July, 1898.) 
—. “ The New Croton Dam.” Engng. Rec. 38:27 (June 11, 1898.) 
—. “ The Revival of the Ramapo Water Project. (Editorial.) Engng. Rec. 38:68 (June 25, 1898.) 


“ Women's Work on City Problems. The New York City History Club.”’ Winsor, Anna Ware. 
Mun. Aff. 2:463 (Sept. 1898.) 


—. “The Woman’s Municipal League.”” Lowell, Josephine Shaw. Mun. Aff. 2:465 (Sept. 1898.) 


—.“ Se yours Health Protective Association.’ Trautmann, Mary E. Mun. Aff. 2:439 
(Sept. 1898.) 


—. ** Women in New York Settlements.’ Kingsbury, Mary M. Mun. Aff. 2:458 (Sept. 1898.) 
—. “ Women in Philanthropic Work."* Mount, May Wilkinson. Mun. Aff. 2:447 (Sept. 1898.) 


New York State. 


“ Administration in New York State, The Centralization of.’ Fairlie, John Archibald. Columbia 
Univ. Studies in Political Science, Vol. 9, No. 83, New York, 1898. 8vo., 207 pp. Paper, $1.00. 


‘Nottingham, England, The Sewerage of."” Fuertes, James H. Engng. Rec. 38:142(July 16, 1898.) 
Octroi. (See under Taxation,) 


“Ontario, The Municipal Government of.” James, C.C. Appendix to the Rep. of the Ontario 
Bureau of Industries, p. 16, 1898. 


Paris, France. 
“ A Scheme for Heavy Electric Traction in Paris. ** Railroad Gaz. 80:390 (June 3, 1898.) 
“ Blind, Parisand the.” Price, E.C. Gentlemen's Magazine Aug. 1898. 
“Gas Supply of Paris, The.’ Connor, Edward. Plumb. & Dec. April 1, 1898. 
“ Heavy Underground Electric Railroading Proposed in Paris. *’ Elec, Eng. 25:680 (June 16, 1898.) 
bs oA Paris Municipality Fights Tuberculosis.’ Conner, Edward. Mun. World 8:136 (Sept. 
) 


“Paris: Notable Municipal Features.’ Dohrmann, F.W. Mchts. Assoc. Rev. Vol. 2, No. 2, p. 
1. (August, 1898.) 


“ Sewerage of Paris, France, The.” Fuertes, James H. Engng. Rec. 38:33 (June 11, 1898.) 
sae at Paris, The. (‘‘Le Thé&tre Paris."’) Sarcey, Francisque. Cosmopolis 11:169 (July, 
-) 


Water Supply of Paris Compared with that of Vienna. (See Vienna.) 


Parks, Playgrounds, Open Spaces in Cities, etc. 
Boston, Parks and Playgrounds in. (See under Boston.) 
Brussels, Parks in. (See under Brussels.) 
- Sule ent Park Planting, Park.” Manning, Warren H. Park and Outdoor Art Association, p. 


” ay ax and Educators, Parks as." Holden, L. E. Park and Outdoor Art Association, 
p. 42, ‘. 


“Municipal Art, Parks and.”* Jones, Harry W. Park and Outdoor Art Association, p. 29, 1897. 


“ Ornamental Planting for Public Parks and Grounds.”” Egerton, Wm.8. Park and Outdoor Art 
Association, p. 56, 1897. 


“ Playgrounds Once More.’ Outlook 59:464 (June 25, 1898.) 


3 ee “4 loo Public Park, The True.”’ Olmsted, John C. Park and Outdoor Art Associa- 
ion, p 1 


‘Rural Parks in a Prairie State.’ Macbride, Thomas H. Park and Outdoor Art Association, p. 
4, 1597. 
“School-Yard Playgrounds.”” Commons No. 28, p. 1 (Aug. 1898.) 


a = and + = of Public Parks, The.’’ Cowan, Andrew. Park and Outdoor Art Associa - 
ion, p. 19 
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Pauperism. (See also under Charities.) 
France, Farm for Indigents in. (See under France.) 
Hamburg, History of Pauperism. (See under Hamburg.) 
* Public Outdoor Relief." Devine, Edward T. Char. R. 8:186 (June, 1898.) 


Pavements, Paving, etc. 

“ An Answer to Criticisms of [Creosoted Wood Block Pavements."’ Kenyon, Clarence A. Mun, 
Engng. 15:141 (Sept. 1898.) 

“ Asphalt Paving Guaranties.”" Engng. Rec. 38:155 (July 23, 1898.) 

‘Defects of Creosoted Wood Block Pavements.”’ Hetherington, F. A. Mun. Engng. 15:97 
(Sept. 1898.) 

“ Standard Paving Brick Tests."” Brown, Charles Carroll. Mun. Engng. 15:1 (July, 1898.) 

“Street Paving Materials.” Bell, J.J. Can. Eng. 6:61 (July, 1898.) 


Philadel! phia. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


When this Committee began work, its first discovery was not 
merely that there was no repository where printed information 
could be found on the various branches of city administration, 
but that there was neither a person nor a publication capable even 
of suggesting what information there was extant—much less how 
togetit. Its first task, therefore, was to make careful inquiry 
inevery promising quarter. The result was so helpful to us that 
we felt we could render no better service to those like interested 
than to publish it, and we did so—A Bibliography of Municipal 
Administration and City Conditions, by Robert C. Brooks, 
comprising some 6,000 entries by more than a thousand authors, 
writing in English, French, German, Spanish and Italian. This 
was issued in 1897, and has been supplemented in each number 
of MuNIcIPAL AFFAIRS since published. 

During the last two years, another want has been more and 
nore felt, and the Committee has concluded to try to meet this as 
well. Practical interest in municipal questions has of late become 
world wide, so that when an enterprising city in any land con- 
siders a proposed extension of its municipal functions, it is 
probable that valuable experience has been had elsewhere, and as 
likely as otherwise in cities which in distance and acquaintance 
are as far removed from it as the size of the earth and the variety 
of its nations permit. The Committee has continually been asked 
by correspondents to refer them to the experience of other cities. 
In our efforts to meet these inquiries, we have become convinced 
that a valuable service would be done were the material at our 
command to be added to, perfected, published and thus placed at 
the immediate disposal of all. And it is this which is here at- 
tempted. 

As the basis for this monograph, scheduled inquiries were pre- 
pared over a year ago, which after being condensed to the utmost 
made a pamphlet of twenty-five pages. The State Department 
was consulted, and its co-operation secured in the way of a letter 
to Ambassadors, Ministers and Consuls. A question schedule, 
with full letter of explanation and return postage (in the stamps 
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to be used), was sent to the authorities of each city of consider. 
able size, to the United States representatives abroad, and to mis. 
sionary and trade stations,—in short, to every local source from 
which we could hope to get information. 

The returns have been surprisingly full, and have covered 150 
American and 350 foreign cities. In some cases, indeed, where 
prompt and full response had been expected, we were obliged to 
use alternate means of inquiry. In others, unbounded goodwill 
and courtesy have given us much for which we did not ask and 
omitted much that was most wanted; but in general,—from 
foreigners as well as Americans, from officials and non-officials 
alike—so full and intelligent have been the replies as to show that 
men of position everywhere may be counted upon to aid such an 
inquiry, and also that its subject is one of universal interest. In 
one instance, the reply to our inquiry was ‘the first answer to 
questions this Consulate has received from the Mayor’s Office in 
twelve years.”’ 

As the returns arrived, they have been checked and added to 
by conferences with those persons most accessible at or near New 
York, who have had personal acquaintance with foreign cities. 
The data thus secured have been supplemented by an exhaustive 
examination of secondary material, including government publica- 
tions, consular reports, city documents, standard works, pamph- 
lets, magazine articles, etc., etc. 

It is impossible adequately to thank the many persons to 
whom the Committee is indebted for assistance in preparing this 
monograph. Special acknowledgment is due to the State De- 
partment and our Ambassadors, Ministers and Consuls who have 
rendered invaluable service and without whose aid this study 
would have been deprived of much of its value ; to the many pr- 
vate persons and city officials of American and foreign cities who 
have so courteously met all requests; to Mr. Jacobson who has 
investigated the activity of Russian cities—an extremely difficult 
and trying task ; to Dr. John A. Fairlie, now Special Agent of the 
United States Labor Bureau in the compilation of municipal statis- 
tics, who has laboriously prepared a large portion of the second- 
ary material, systematized the returns, compiled the Index and 
otherwise assisted Dr. Maltbie, who has spent a year of patient, 
tactful and exacting work in this inquiry. 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 


The city of the past is not the city of the present, and so far as 
the city of the future can be anticipated, it will be more largely 
adevelopment of conditions that are comparatively recent than 
of those which have become historic. Toa large extent, how- 
ever, our present and immediate development is influenced by 
the impetus of forces already oblosete or fast becoming so, and 
one can appreciate—not to say understand—urban development 
in the older nations only with their past constantly before him. 

It is therefore attempted below, jirst, briefly to discuss the 
historic development of municipal functions ; second, more fully 
toconsider the scope of present municipal activities ; and third, 
to analyze the various forces which determine the extent of muni- 
cipal socialism, to discover present tendencies and to forecast 
future developments. No attempt has been made to discuss the 
proper scope of municipal functions. The present study is con- 
fined to stating what the municipality does, leaving to others the 
task of drawing conclusions as to what it ought to do, and of ap- 
plying to present problems the facts impartially stated herein. 








CHAPTER I. 
THE HISTORIC CITY. 


Its Essentials.—A camp, a temple or a court—one or 
all of these—was the ancient city. Most frequently a natural 
stronghold, it was at once the rendezvous in war for the agricul- 
tural population about it, and the residence of the increasing 
numbers of those who, as civilization advanced, comprised the 
artisan and trading classes. The administration was naturally 
that of the camp; and the executive was the war chief. 
Then, since ancient religious rites were largely ceremonials, 
where the chief represented his people, and in which the gods 
were most urgently and often invoked for aid or thanked for vic- 
tory in battle, the temple was erected inside of the fort, and the 
city became the stronghold for religion as well as for war. 
As its functions further developed, the ordered ceremonial of 
the court and the regular administration of justice were early dif- 
ferentiated from the camp discipline and religious sanction already 
established there. At Ecbatana, Jerusalem, Athens, Rome, 
Vienna, Paris, London—such was the story of each ; and so firmly 
implanted was this idea that the new Jerusalem of the Apocalypse 
is imagined as the fortified city of a king-god. 

For thousands of years this conception of a city remained the 
same, and it is only lately that men have become so numerously 
centered in a limited space as at once to invite and demand the 
exercise of so-called municipal functions for their common pro- 
tection, convenience and profit in every-day affairs. The castle, 
the church and the court still dwell together in many a town; 
but in all the world to-day, there is not a prosperous city worthy 
of the name where an essential would be taken away if they were 
removed, or where desolation would not stalk in the empty 
streets if the other functions of the modern municipality were 
abandoned. 


THE ANCIENT CITY-STATE.' 
Defense.—It is impracticable to begin the study of the de- 


velopment of municipal functions with an earlier form than the 
“city-state.’? And even thenit is not safeto generalize too widely. 





+ The material upon the functions of the city-state is scattered through many 
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The union of city and state had an important influence upon the 
scope and concept of governmental activity. Many of the powers 
now considered as properly belonging to the national government 
were exercised by the city government. It raised, officered ang 
equipped armies. It declared war and made peace. It negotiated 
and signed treaties. It commissioned diplomatic agents, 
It received embassadors sent by other cities. It levied and 
collected taxes and customs, regulated trade and commerce, and 
issued coin. To protect the individual from personal harm and 
his property from destruction, walled cities were built to which 
the people retreated in times of danger. The watersupply wascare. 
fully provided for and well guarded when the city was attacked. The 
strategic position of the city was an important matter, and every 
ancient city had its strong fortifications. There was little space 
within the walled area for the production of food supplies. (Cul- 
tivation was carried on in the neighboring plains, and not infre- 
quently small villages sprang up, especially in peacefui times, 
outside the walls, or even at some distance from the city. But 
when war threatened or an invasion by a hostile foe was near at 
hand, these people fled to the city for protection. Whenever a 
conquering race wished to reduce the conquered to an entirely 
dependent position, they razed the cities and left not one stone 
upon another. 

Religion.—Another most important governmental function in 
early society was the administration of religious rites and cere- 
monies. From the origin of the city, when the gods were invoked 
with prayers, sacrifices and extended ritualistic services, to its 
downfall, which was due to the hostility of some divinity, relig- 
ion entered into every sphere of municipal activity. The enun- 
volumes and extremely difficult to find. The works which have been of most service 
rea: Fustel de Coulanges, La Cité Antique. (The Ancient City, American Edition.) 

Lanciani, Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries. 

The Ruins and Excavations of Ancient Rome. 

Mann, Ancient and Mediaeval Republics. 

Mommsen, The History of Rome, 5 vols. 

Schémann, Antiquities of Greece, Translated by Hardy and Mann. 

One may also consult with profit : 

Arnold, Roman Provincial Administration. 

Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria, 2 vols. (Introductory chapter.) 

Fowler, The City-State of the Greeks and Romans. 


Rawlinson, History of Phenicia. History of Ancient Egypt. 
Sayce, Hgypt of the Hebrews. 
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eration of the people, the prototype of the present census, was 
instituted because the ceremonies through which the people were 
annually purified would be inefficacious were a stranger among 
the citizens, or a single citizen absent. In Athens, courts of jus- 
tice were held near an altar, and sessions began with a sacrifice. 
Battles were begun or deferred by the Romans according to the 
will of the gods, as revealed by the entrails of a sacrificial victim. 
“Thus in time of peace, as in war time, religion intervened in all 
acts. It was everywhere present, it enveloped man. The soul, 
the body, private life, public life, meals, festivals, assemblies, 
tribunals, battles, all were under the empire of this city religion.’’! 

Police Regulations.—The city government regulated the per- 
sonal affairs of the individual in many other directions.? 
Athens prohibited celibacy. At Locri, men were forbidden to 
drink pure wine. Rhodes and Byzantium prohibited the shaving 
of the beard. Sparta regulated the head-dress of women, and 
Athens forbade them to take more than three dresses when making 
ajourney. Some cities specified in detail educational methods. 
“The children belonged less to their parents than to the city.”’§ 
The Greek system was almost military in its precision and ex- 
acting requirements. Gymnastics were taught for war purposes. 
Religious rites were thoroughly inculcated because their observance 
was necessary to success. Participation in politics was com- 
pulsory. In fact the individual was subordinate in everything. 
Life and property could be required at any time. Liberty, as we 
conceive it, wasunknown. But the citizens of the city had greater 
liberty, greater security and greater privileges than the inhabi- 
tants of the country. ‘4 

Justice and Security.—It is almost unnecessary to add that 
the city had judicial functions, but they were very different from 
the present, owing to the nature of the laws to be enforced and 





1 Fustel de Coulanges, op. cit., 220-1. De Coulanges considers religion the princi- 
pal element in city life. It was ‘‘ the inspiring breath and organizer of society ” (p. 
175). ‘‘As soon as the families, phratries and the tribes had agreed to unite and have 
the same worship, they immediately founded the city as a sanctuary for this common 
worship, and thus the foundation of a city was always a religious act” (p. 177). Al- 
though De Coulanges has probably overestimated the importance of religion and has 
not given the pre-eminence to the desire and need for mutual protection that they de- 
serve, he certainly is correct in calling attention to and dwelling at length upon the 
religious functions of the ancient city. See especially Book III. 

® Cf. Schémann, Antiquities of Greece, Pt. III, c. 1, Sect. xi. * Plato Laws, VII. 

* Cf. Hebrew cities of refuge, Numbers 84:6, and marginal references. 
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the concept of justice. The administration of police was also a 
governmental function, and the multiplicity of laws regulating in- 
dividual action and social conditions made a considerable force 
necessary. There were no street lamps to prevent personal assaults, 
and brigandage was frequent, especially in earlier years. The 
policemen were also firemen, but their methods of fighting fire were 
so crude and the buildings of such combustible material that the 
fires were often very fierce and destructive. 

Public Works.—Coming to the functions that are at present 
considered more properly municipal, the ancient city-state did 
very little. Malarial attacks more frequently led to the erection 
of altars than to the construction of sewers and aqueducts. But 
- sewers and aqueducts were not unknown. The cities of Etruria 
were probably far in advance, for Etruscan engineers were em- 
ployed to construct the sewers draining the marshes and swamps 
near Rome. The Cloaca Maxima, constructed some twenty-five 
centuries ago, still does its work fairly well. In 312 B. C., the first 
Roman aqueduct was begun, and in all fourteen aqueducts were 
built, aggregating three hundred and fifty-nine miles in length, 
fifty-four of which were above ground. In other Roman cities, 
also, the use of water for irrigation and the flooding of drains was 
not infrequent. Viewed from an architectural standpoint, these 
aqueducts were marvels of engineering skill. 

Outside the Roman and Etruscan cities, public sewers and 
aqueducts were less frequent. The Greek cities were much behind, 
a fact which is partially accounted for by their small size and the 
consequent dependence that could more properly be placed upon 
individual: action. Tyre was supplied with water collected 
from springs and conveyed to the city through an aqueduct, but 
the other Phenician cities did very little in this direction. * 

The ancient Roman roads are famous, and generally were built 
by the municipalities. Paved streets were not unknown, but few 
existed. Cesar required the abutting property-holder to repair the 
streets and keep them in order, and to pave the walk with stones. 
As in the case of sewers and aqueducts, the Grecian cities were not 
so far advanced. 

Of all the municipal activities of ancient cities, the construction 





1 Upon the general subject of sewers and aqueducts, see Lanciani, Ancient Rome 
in the Light etc., 52-62 ; also Ruins and Excavations etc., by the same author. 
* Rawlinson, History of Phanicia, 78 et seq. 
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and maintenance of public buildings has excited the most marvel 
and admiration. From an architectural point of view, no nation 
has excelled the wonderful palaces, amphitheatres, forums, 
circuses, porticoes, walls, towers, gates, theatres, monuments, 
mausoleums, triumphal arches, courts, bridges and aqueducts, 
which the Greeks and Romans constructed. Under the rule 
of Ptolemy, Alexandria stood unrivalled as regards its mag- 
nificent harbor, its broad quays, its stately public buildings and 
spacious streets, but only occasionally were Greece and Rome out- 
stripped by other cities. Public baths, parks, gardens and con- 
servatories were also very numerous. Public libraries were not un- 
known, the most noted being the one at Alexandria, founded by 
Ptolemy when the city was at the height of its glory. Occasion- 
ally a city built excellent docks, warehouses, and carried on com- 
mercial enterprises, as the buying and selling of grain, but these 
were exceptional. 

Such briefly were the functions of the city in the ancient 
world. Neither in theory or practice was the city differentiated 
from the state. Little was said, and this only towards the close 
of period, concerning the city government as a local authority. 
The proper limit of governmental functions was not widely dis- 
cussed. The city had no legal superior, and few limitations ex- 
isted in law or political science. However, forces were at work 
which were ultimately to change greatly the position of the city. 


EARLY ITALIAN CITIES. 


A Transitionary Period.—During the earlier years of the 
Roman conquest, treaties were made with the conquered cities 
as if they were allies. As time passed, many of the cities became 
centers of administration. Local self-government was permitted 
within certain limits, and the cities possessed local magistrates 
and councils. But in the main, Rome tried to preserve the old 
form of city-state government, and failed. 

The first half of the middle ages wasa transitionary period, 
during which the city-state was undergoing a radical transforma- 
tion, a transformation made necessary by the evolution of the 
national state. Governmental systems did not change as rapidly 
as political conditions. Consequently, the city of the first half of 
the middle ages occupied a rather peculiar position. It was 
neither the city-state of ancient history, nor the municipality of 
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modern times. The administration of justice, the control of 
public buildings, the management of municipal funds and religions 
functions were placed largely in the hands of the city authorities, 
The central government, often provided for by inter-municipal 
treaties, had control of international (interurban) affairs. It also 
supervised military and naval affairs. But there were all forms of 
federations, unions and leagues. 

The Struggle for Freedom.—The conquering tribes from the 
north,in reducing to subjection the cities of Italy, made of them loca] 
governments in a sense ; but not a few cities successfully resisted 
and maintained their independence even after the end of the mid- 
dle ages. Owing to the dislike of the Lombards for urban centers 
and the opposition of the country districts to domination by the 
cities, the area surrounding the urban centers was separately or- 
ganized and the municipalities made more subject to central con- 
trol and supervision. Especially was this true during the reign of 
Charlemagne. With his death and the failure of succeeding rulers 
to maintain the same strong central government, the activity of the 
local units increased greatly. They possessed greater independence 
than the surrounding country and took every opportunity to in- 
crease it, as during the struggle between the Papal and the Im- 
perial power following the accession of the Franconian emperors, 
when the communes were enfranchised. After being almost crushed 
out of existence, they united and compelled Frederic Barbarossa 
to recognize their ancient liberties. But freedom was won only 
to fall a prey to internal dissensions in the fourteenth century. 

It is not too much to say, however, that but for the urban com- 
munities of Italy, liberty would have been entirely crushed out. 
From their walls went forth the armies that compelled tyrannical 
monarchs to acknowledge the rights of the individual. When all 
others fled, the cities resisted ; when conquered, they kept silent 
only sufficiently long to develop new strength for the struggle. 

General Tendencies.—The principal municipal problems of the 
middle ages had to do with the relation of the city to the central gov- 
ernment. As the city secured greater independence, municipal fune- 
tions increased. As the central government got more power, munici- 
pal functions decreased. In the main, those taken from the city 
related to foreign and military affairs, although encroachment was 
made all along the line. The same general process of development 
continued which had manifested itself during the previous period. 
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Religion no longer held the important position it did during the 
latter part of the city-state epoch, but protection of life and prop- 
erty was still of great importance, and as the champion of liberty, 
the city was supreme. The national state developed more slowly 
in Italy than in either France, Germany or England, and the strug- 
gle that wasted Italy’s resources during the middle ages continued 
to occupy political thought, even to the present century. But as 
the idea of a national state continued to grow more distinct, the 
sphere of the city became more definite and the line of demarcation 
between local and national functions more clearly defined. 


MUNICIPAL DEVELOPMENT IN FRANCE. 


Of the more important European countries, France most 
closely resembled Italy. Some of the towns in the southern 
part were of Roman origin, and like the cities of northern Italy, 
preserved their independence to a considerable degree against 
the power of the feudal lords. The northern cities more closely 
resembled English cities, but everywhere the municipality held 
a quasi-independent position. A charter was sometimes granted 
specifying what privileges were retained by the lord or his agents, 
all other functions belonging to the municipality. These charters 
much resembled the English borough charters, except that the 
English borough was an authority of enumerated powers, while 
the French chartered city was an authority of residuary powers. ! 

Rise of the Communes.—In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
many urban centers secured communal organization and thus ob- 
tained freedom from the control of the over-lord. The rise of the 
communes? was due to almost the same forces that freed the 
English boroughs from the domination of the barons. The ad- 
vantages of town life caused the cities to increase in popula- 
tion, wealth and influence. In some cases privileges were ob- 
tained by force ; in others they were purchased. The lords, eager 
to set out upon the Crusades, needed money, arms and men, and 


1 Of. p. 602 et seg ., infra. The early adoption ‘of these different methods is 
doubtless the principal reason why the present English municipality possesses only 
those powers expressly delegated to it, while the French city exercises all not taken 
from it. 

* Probably the best work upon the French commune and municipal life during 
the latter part of the middle ages is Luchaire, Les Communes Francaises. La Vill 
sous DL’ Ancien Régime, by Babeau and Histoire de L’ Administration en France, by 
Dareste de La Chavanne also contain much valuable material. For additional works 
see note upon page 595. 
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advantage was taken of their needs to secure concessions. When 
the cities had triumphed over the lords, they encountered the 
growing power of the monarch. Asin England, confirmation by 
the crown was purchased, or given in return for support in the 
struggles of the crown against the lords. The principal privileges 
granted were exemption from arbitrary taxation, the right to local 
jurisdiction, the privilege of enfranchising the villein and the power 
of electing local officers. This union of the fiers etat and the 
crown was successful. The cities gained considerable independ. 
ence and larger powers. The crown extended its influence, and 
the central government was strongly entrenched. 

Causes of the Loss of Communal Independence.—The com- 
mune reached its zenith during the thirteenth century. Its decline 
was gradual, but by the close of the middle ages it had ceased to 
exist. The principal cause of the loss of communal independence 
was the unjust assessment of the taille. The people were vio- 
lently opposed to it, and although the amount raised would not 
now be considered large, its unequal incidence made it extremely 
burdensome. Local finance became hopelessly confused. Quar. 
rels were frequent, and the hostility among the various classes 
often led to riots. The faillZe could not be collected, and the defi- 
cit arising each year was paid from loans. To put an end to the 
growing injustice, the crown deprived the city of its autonomy. 

There were other causes besides poor financial administration, 
among which were the excesses of the inhabitants and their inter- 
nal dissensions. The organization of the commune was, for that 
day, very-democratic. The advance in this direction had been 
too rapid ; the people were not sufficiently trained in self-govern- 
ment to exercise properly the large powers conferred. They were 
unable to unite liberty with order, and efficient government with 
local independence. Possibly the hostility of the church to the 
feeling of independence also hastened the decline of the commune. 
The lack of communication between the cities, their isolated 
position and their inability to unite, also made it quite difficult to 
resist the encroaching power of the crown, even when there was 
any desire. It is to be remembered, also, that during this period 
the French monarchs personally were very strong and powerful ; 
while in Germany and Italy the central power was weak. The 
French cities therefore, lost their independence ; the Italian and 
German cities retained theirs much longer. 
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The Extent of the Ordinance Power.—The period from the 
close of the middle ages to the beginning of the present century 
is chiefly characterized by the development of central adminis- 
trative control and the extended use of the police power.! 
The French municipalities of this period regulated saloons, 
inns, public houses, theatres, public performances, houses of pros- 
titution, markets, fairs, the prices of commodities, cab-fares, the com- 
position and weight of foods, weights and measures, the use of sign- 
boards, the paving, cleaning and watering of streets, et cetera. They 
licensed trades and occupations, regulated in detail the processes 
of manufacture, punished blasphemy, kept a strict censorship over 
the press, and fixed the maximum value of wedding presents. In 
certain instances they went so far as to require the ‘“‘ regents’’ in 
private schools to eat at a common table. To control charivaris, 
they fixed the maximum amount that could be extorted from the 
newly-married couple. Much light is thrown upon living condi- 
tions by the ordinances forbidding the placing of flower-pots in 
windows and the throwing of liquids from the windows without 
the warning, ‘‘ Gare V’eauw.’’ Trade associations and the guilds 
were not as closely connected with the city governments as in 
England, but they issued many regulations, some of which were 
enforced by the municipal authorities. 

Central Control.—The other most characteristic feature of this 
period was the development of central administrative control. 
The movement began almost simultaneously with the origin of 
the central government, but during the latter part of the middle 
ages, and especially during the ascendency of the communes, this 
control was not very farreaching. After the decline of the com- 
munal organization, two movements were clearly manifest. There 
was a gradual transfer of certain powers to the central government, 
and the development of a strong system of central control over 
those functions which were still held by the local authorities. ? 





* The best works upon the municipal activities of the French cities of this period 
are: Babeau, La Ville sous L’ Ancien Régime. 
Dareste, Histoire de L’ Administration en France. 
Luchaire, Les Communes Francaises. 
Duruy, History of France. 
de Calonne, La Vie Municipale au X Ve Siécle dans Nord de La France. 
de Broc, La France sous L’ Ancien Régime. 
de Ferron, Institutions Municipales et Provinciales Comparées. 
* One way of exercising this control appears in the methods of selecting munici- 
pal officials. A certain number of eligible persons were chosen by popular election, 
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It was not uncommon for the central government to require that 
the more important acts of the municipal authorities should be ap. 
proved by it before being put into effect. The result was that the 
municipalities possessed less discretionary power than formerly, 
although in extent their functions covered a larger field than did 
the cities of any other country during this period. 

Police.—The centralization of the administration of military 
affairs continued. One of the chief functions had been the pro. 
tection of the city from attack, but now the policing of the 
streets, the care of prisons and the prevention of fires were the 
most important duties. The movement which began at the close 
of the middle ages reached its culmination in the substitution ofa 
paid military and police force for the unpaid, obligatory service, 
where each citizen was called upon for military and watch duty. 

Justice.—The administration of justice like military affairs, 
was becoming more and more a function of the central govern. 
ment. The crown developed the judicial system, and took from 
it largely its private character, its personal aspect. In early times, 
each individual administered justice to suit himself, then it be. 
came a privilege of the lord, then a local function, and finally a 
state duty. Towards this last stage, conditions were tending in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Subventions.—The city officials still had considerable influ- 
ence in church matters. Appropriations were frequently made by 
the municipality, which required certain conditions to be fulfilled 
in return, but the intimate relation between the city and the 
church authorities was slowly disappearing. The care of the poor 
was also being transferred from church to local authorities. The 
city frequently gave grants to hospitals and schools, which were 
made an excuse for municipal regulation, and not infrequently the 
municipality participated in the choice of teachers, required free 
instruction part of the time, and made attendance obligatory. 
Donations were occasionally given for the purchase of valuable 
books, or to educated persons engaged in writing books, keeping 
chronicles or making scientific investigations. A few public 
libraries existed, aided by municipal subventions. 








From this list, which was larger than the number of offices to be filled, the lord, the 
provost, or the king selected the officers. There were also officers appointed directly by 
the central government, whose duty it was to see that the laws and ordinances of the 
central government were enforced and to take a more or less active part in local 
matters. 
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City Improvements.—The public works undertaken by the 
French municipalities of this period were few and unimportant. 
In the seventeenth century, the streets were narrow, crooked, 
filthy, obstructed and not paved or sewered. To better conditions, 
the central government interfered, aroused the local authorities, 
and issued and enforced stringent orders. Street paving and light- 
ing were at first paid for by private persons. A few aqueducts 
were built, and fountains, public watering places, baths and wash- 
houses erected. Towards the close of the eighteenth century con- 
ditions had somewhat improved. Sewers had been constructed 
ina few cities, and provisions made for lighting. Carts went 
around in the morning and gathered up the dirt which the house- 
holders had collected, but as the streets were the receptacles of all 
kinds of filth, not much headway was made. The fire department 
was, as had been said, a part of the police department. The 
equipment was simple and very destructive fires often raged. 
Although the cities improved considerably during the eighteenth 
century, conditions at the beginning of the nineteenth were very 
crude, and compared with the present, the municipality did very 
little for its citizens. 

THE GERMAN CITY.! 

Under Bishop Rule.—After the fall of the Roman Empire, the 
urban centers which had sprung up along the Rhine and Danube 
wuder Roman rule? became part of the duchy or kingdom in 
which they were geographically situated. During the middle ages, 
other centers grew up which were usually under the control of the 
ecclesiastical authorities. Local government, in the modern sense, 
did not exist. All political power was in the hands of the 








1 The following works have been found most valuable in the preparation of this 
section ; the best are cited first : 

von Maurer, Geschichte der Stidteverfassung in Deutchland. 

von Below, Entstehung der deutschen Stadigemeinde. 

Ursprung der deutschen Verfassung. 

Lei lig, Preussisches Stadtrecht. 

Janssen, History of the German People at the Close of the Middle Ages. 

Kallsen, Grundung und Entwickelung der deutschen Staédte im Mittelalter. 

Pfalz, Franz, Bilder aus dem deutschen Stddte leben im Mittelalter. 

Arnold, Verfassungsgeschichte der deutschen Freistddte. 

Jastrow, Die Volkazahl deutschen Stadte zu Ende des Mittelatters. 

Heussler, Andreas, Der Ursprung der deutschen Stadtverfassung . 

* The principal ones were Trier, Strassburg, Speier, Worms, Bingen, Coblenz, 
Bonn, Kéln, Mainz, Augsburg, Utrecht, Regensburg, Salzburg and Vienna. 
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bishops, who were always anxious to increase their power and 
influence, and constantly demanded such rights and privileges as 
the growing importance of the urban centers over which they 
exercised authority would warrant. For several centuries during 
the earlier part of the middle ages, the bishop was the politica] 
as well as the ecclesiastical ruler of the German city. 

It was not long, however, before the towns perceived the incon. 
sistency of such a system. As the centers of trade and commerce, 
their wealth and population were increasing rapidly. The desire 
for greater political power prompted them to demand that they 
be given the same relative power in the political that they held in 
the industrial world. The bishops refused to yield their authority 
and the struggle raged fiercely during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, ending finally in the complete victory of the munici. 
palities. In some instances, independent self-government was 
secured in return for a money payment; in others, the bishop 
yielded only after a trial at arms. 

Municipal Independence.—A\most everywhere upon the Con- 
tinent, the contest between the over-lord and the municipality isa 
characteristic feature of the middle ages, but the history of the 
German cities differs from that of the French commune and the 
English borough in that the former won their independence single- 
handed, while in France and England a coalition was formed be- 
tween the towns and the crown. This was probably due to the 
fact that a strong central government developed more slowly in 
Germany than in France and England. 

Besides the early Roman and bishop ruled cities, there were 
others in which a king or prince resided. These also secured local 
independence and municipal constitutions by much the same pro- 
cess, but without the bitter contest which was so necessary in the 
case of the ecclesiastical principalities. When German migration 
set towards the region between the Elbe and Vistula, the munici- 
palities that grew up in this Slavic region showed the same pro- 
cess of development as obtained in the older cities. Thus, by the 
thirteenth century, the position of the cities was much the same 
throughout Germany, although their functions differed in detail. 

The Free City.—All through the middle ages, the functions of 
the municipality had been slightly increasing, but the movement 
did not become widespread until the eleventh or twelfth century, 
reaching its zenith about the beginning of the fourteenth. Up to 
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this point, municipal functions increased in every direction. The 
cities aamed to become independent duchies or principalities. Not 
only did they control all matters which were of local interest and 
importance, but they regulated trade and commerce, coined money, 
levied and collected customs, equipped armies, maintained navies, 
appointed foreign embassadors and negotiated treaties.‘ Even 
as late as the close of the fifteenth century there were fifty-two 
imperial cities, which very closely resembled the cities of Lom- 
bardy and the ancient city-states, as regards the functions exer- 
cised. With the exception of the free cities, most of the mu- 
nicipalities did not possess such wide powers. There was usually 
an over-lord, a king, a prince, a duke or a bishop, who assumed 
control of some of the functions relating to international affairs (if 
the use of the term in this connection may be pardoned), but 
everywhere municipal activity had the widest scope imaginable. 

Towards the close of the fourteenth century, another tendency 
became manifest. The absorption of the free cities by the adjoining 
states reduced them to a subordinate position. The growing power 
ofthe central governments and the substitution of national economy 
for town economy also affected in a similar manner the functions 
of those towns which were not free cities, but which for a con- 
siderable period had been portions of a larger state. Everywhere 
the city came to be cqnsidered, not as an independent or semi- 
independent state, but as one of the subordinate units of which 
the state was composed. In accordance with this conception, 
municipal functions came to pertain more to local matters and 
less to matters of interest to the whole state. 

Military Duties.—At the height of its power, every German 
medieval city was surrounded by a wall and ditchs, and the main- 
tenance of all defences and the guarding of the city against hos- 
tile attacks were the first duties of the municipality. In times 
of war it raised and equipped a military force. Watch duty 
was required of all burghers, and all military service was at first 
unpaidand obligatory. The exemption of certain classes upon con- 





1 Lubeck was granted mint ‘privileges by the charter of 1256 ; Augsburg and 
Vienna in the 14th century had a regular postal service, the postboys being appointed 
by the mayor. 


* The only way of distinguishing the city from the village was that in the case 
of the former there was a fortified enclosure—a wall—which the latter did not 
possess. In Munich, the remains of three city walls can still be seen, the oldest one 
having probably been constructed in the time of Henry the Lion. 
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dition of a money payment led finally to the substitution of a paid 
soldiery and police force for the unpaid citizen service.‘ This 
transformation was not brought about, however, until after the 
close of the middle ages, and watch duty was required in some 
municipalities even after the introduction of a paid force. 

Police Regulations.—From the very first, the municipalities 
exercised extensively the power to issue ordinances. In 
the earlier centuries, each municipality considered itself 
independent of every other municipality, and levied tolls upon 
interurban trade and commerce. It endeavored, while permitting 
considerable freedom within its own walls, to prevent the ex. 
change of commodities between citizens of different cities. It 
undertook to regulate supply and demand, the importation and 
exportation of certain articles, the price of commodities, the 
migration of strangers, and by various other means to prevent the 
development of interurban economy. Guilds were permitted to 
regulate specific trades, but all regulations had to be submitted to 
the municipal council before being enforced. 

Ordinances regulating the construction of buildings date from 
the fourteenth century. City physicians and midwives were ap- 
pointed. Hospitals, dispensaries and public baths were erected, 
and ordinances relating to the cleaning of city streets enacted. 
Somewhat later, an attempt was made to regulate prostitution. 
In several cities, ‘‘ women’s houses ”’ (/rawenhduser) were estab- 
lished by the municipal council itself; but after the Refor- 
mation, these were abolished, and police regulation substi- 
tuted for municipal operation. The closing centuries of the middle 
ages are also marked by specific ordinances regulating the per- 
sonal affairs of the individual which are of the same general 
character as those passed by the early French cities. Municipal 
courts had jurisdiction over most of the cases arising under the 





1 This was accomplished in Basel in 1421, and in Vienna in the fifteenth century. 

* In 1485, the council of Ratisbon, wishing to lessen growing extravagance, made 
the following rules with regard to dress : ‘‘ The distinguished wives and daughters of 
burghers shall be allowed eight dresses, six long cloaks, three dancing dresses, and one 
plaited mantle having three sets of sleeves, of velvet, brocade or silk, two pearl hair 
bands not costing more than twelve florins, a tiara of goldand pearls worth five florins, 
not more than three veils costing eight florins each, a clasp not having more than one ounce 
of gold, silk fringe to their dresses, but not gold or pearl ; a pearl necklace not costing 
more than five florins, a pearl stomacher worth twelve florins, two rows of pearls around 
the sleeves at five florins per ounce, a gold chain and pendant worth fifteen florins, and 
a necklace for twenty florins.” 
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public common law and the ordinances issued by the municipal 
council. 

Public Property.—The property of the medieval German muni- 
cipality was usually considerable. In nearly every instance there 
were open fields for common cultivation, which were under the 
control and management of the council. Municipal markets also 
date from the tenth century. The income derived was often con- 
siderable, although most of the municipal expenditures were 
defrayed by tolls, customs and indirect taxes. Besides markets, 
there were public stores. Other public buildings were not very 
numerous until the thirteenth century, when many instances of 
municipal rathduser are found, and public baths became com- 
mon. Three centuries later several municipal libraries were 
established. 

Charities and Education.—Originally in Germany, as else- 
where, the poor, the sick, the infirm and destitute children de- 
pended upon the family or the church for aid. During the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, many hospitals were con- 
structed or their administration assumed by the municipal coun- 
cils. With the breaking up of the ecclesiastical organizations at 
the time of the Reformation, greater municipal activity became 
necessary, and although private assistance was largely depended 
upon, the municipalities did more and more in the direction of 
aiding the poor and providing for foundlings and orphans. 

The same course was followed as to schools. Originally 
the church authorities monopolized the field, but instances of 
municipal schools are found as early as the thirteenth century. 

Public Services.--Instances of street paving are to be found 
before the close of the middle ages, but relatively little was 
accomplished. Usually, as in France, ordinances were passed re- 
quiring the property owner to pave the street in front of his 
dwelling, but very rarely before the present century, did the muni- 
cipality undertake to perform the work directly. In the case of 
street cleaning, the same method was adopted. The actual work 
was performed by the individual according to regulations im- 
posed by municipal ordinances. Paid municipal fire departments 
were unknown, except in the larger cities and towards the close 
of the period ; ordinances were usually passed requiring certain 
persons to respond for duty in case of an alarm of fire, as in Cologne, 
where the fire brigade consisted of thirteen carpenters, thirteen 
smiths and thirteen roof coverers. 
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Thus at the end of the Napoleonic wars, the German city had 
become in nearly every instance principally a local government, 
Only six free cities remained, and two of these lost their inde. 
pendence a few years later. The transfer of functions to the cen. 
tral government had been going on since the fourteenth century, 
and the municipality had come to possess functions relating 
principally to local needs. In the main, the position of the 
German city was the same as that of the French-city. 


THE ENGLISH BOROUGH. 


Towns vs. Barons.—The early English town was subject, to a 
greater or less degree, to the feudal lord. Where it was separated 
from the surrounding country, it occupied the position of a sort of 
vassal state. Its functions were in such instances very broad, if 
considered from the point of view of the subjects dwelt with. The 
lack of a strong central government made it necessary for the city 
to perform many duties, if they were to be performed at all. Thus 
the city controlled military affairs, built fortifications, protected 
the life and property of its citizens upon the high seas, made 
treaties with other cities, and exercised many other functions 
which are not now considered of mere local importance. 

The struggle between the borough and the feudal barons was in 
full swing shortly after the Norman Conquest, and it is quite prob- 
able that it began much earlier. The separation of the borough 
from the county as regards fiscal matters was the first point of 
attack. An appeal was made to the king, asking that a fixed sum 
be substituted for the variable amounts annually collected from 
the landholders within the borough by the sheriff, and that the 
borough be allowed to collect this fixed sum as it chose. The 
jirma burgi having been obtained, other exemptions were de- 
manded, and the history of the English town during the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries deals principally with this struggle for im- 
munity. As in France, the crown united with the boroughs to 
deprive the lords of feudal privileges. 

The Borough at its Zenith.—The royal encouragement given to 
the borough and to the mercantile spirit by Henry II and his sons 
caused the towns to grow rapidly. Guilds were formed in all the 
larger centers. + Ordinancts were issued regulating every phase of 
trade and commerce, but it is impossible to say whether they were 
issued by the borough council as a municipal authority, or by the 
guild, or by each conjointly. Generally, as the guild declined, its 
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functions were taken over by the borough. This movement was 
practically complete about the end of the fourteenth century. 

It was during this period that the borough reached its highest 
development. Some of its former powers had been transferred to 
thecentral government, principally those relating to treaties, import 
duties and military affairs; but this transformation was by no 
means complete, and many functions of national interest were still 
exercised by the borough. Many boroughs possessed separate 
courts and elected their own magistrates. They levied the quota 
due the crown, but did not have the general power of taxation. 
They held property, maintained a local police force, regulated in 
detail every phase of trade and industry, fixed wages, the quality, 
weight and maximum price of food, controlled and regulated pub- 
lic markets, examined scales and measures, constructed quays, 
bridges, town halls and churches, aided the poor and dependent in 
some instances, held lands which were used in common by the 
towns people, determined the internal political organization of the 
borough, e¢ cetera. In some instances, boroughs had their own 
coroners, bailiffs and constables ; and above all, they elected rep- 
resentatives to Parliament. Isolated instances of other activities 
might be given—the ownership of the town barge, fisheries and 
salt pits, the employment of minstrels, and the apportionment of 
money for sports and pageants. ! 

Causes of Decay.—During the fourteenth century the borough 
began to wane. Municipal government fell into general disrepute. 
In only one respect, namely as the unit for the selection of mem- 
bers to Parliament, did the boroughs retain their former prestige. 
Why this decided change should have come over municipal govern- 
ment, when the borough had formerly held such a lofty position 
and had been the principal means of securing liberty from the 
oppression of the barons and feudal lords, demands more than a 
passing notice. 

The populous centers of the early centuries of the middle ages 
were self-sufficing. Only a very small proportion of the commodi- 
ties consumed in the borough were not produced in the immediate 





1See Mrs. Green, Town Life in the Fifteenth Century, particularly vol. I, c. i, iv, 
vy, and vol. lI, c. ii, viii. Mrs. Green is apt to generalize from insufficient data, hence 
the reader must not suppose that all or even a large number of the boroughs performed 
the functions of which individual instances are cited. She is also apt to make no dis- 
tinction between the borough government and the voluntary extra-legal associations 
which were temporarily formed for the accomplishment of a single purpose. 
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neighborhood. Communication was not only quite unnecessary, 
but it was extremely difficult. Hence, if there was to be an 
governmental regulation of trade and industry, it should be local, 
and no one questioned the right of the borough or of the guild to 
fix the hours of labor, the number of apprentices, the rate of 
wuges, the price and quality of commodities or the conditions of 
sale. All trade and manufacture was carried on for the public 
good, and hence if the public welfare seemed to call for stringent 
regulations, they were enacted as a matter of course. The theory 
of laissez faire had no place in the conception of the proper 
sphere of government. 

With the increased facilities for communication, and the in. 
dustrial changes which brought the towns into competition and 
spread certain industries over all England, this system broke down. 
To explain in detail these changes and the various steps by which 
they were finally brought about would take us too far afield into 
economic history. In a word, national economy supplanted town 
economy, and political institutions had to conform to the new 
industrial conditions. The change was accelerated by the abuse 
of the powers granted to the guilds and the boroughs. The regu- 
lations enforced were frequently so manifestly unjust and dis- 
criminating against certain classes, that people were driven from 
the towns and forced to seek work elsewhere. Manipulated for 
the benefit of a few, the guilds soon lost the respect of their mem- 
bers, and their life of usefulness ended. Then, too, up to the 
fifteenth century, Parliament had not secured sufficient strength. 
After the fifteenth century the confidence in Parliament grew 
rapidly, and the satisfactory exercise of certain powers begot 
further activity and a substitution of general for municipal law. 

The character of the borough corporation throws additional 
light upon the decline of municipal government. From the very 
beginning, some of the boroughs had sent representatives to Parlia- 
ment, and as the struggle between the crown and the barons 
continued, other boroughs were granted representation in return 
for financial and political support given the crown.' Owing 
to the enormous influence possessed by the boroughs, the 
right to elect parliamentary representatives soon became of 
great importance, and its importance increased as the functions of 
Parliament and the central government increased, until finally the 
election of representatives to parliament—the game of national 
politics—overshadowed every other matter. 





1 In the reign of Edward I, 166 cities and boroughs sent representatives. 
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The Decline of Municipal Activity.—The influence of such a 
state of affairs upon the borough was very marked. At an early 
date the borough franchise was quite broad, although the owner- 
ship of property or the possession of a free status was nearly always 
a prerequisite to the exercise of the suffrage. When for any 
reason, the charter was abrogated and a new one given, or when 
the newer boroughs secured charters, less generous terms were 
given, and very frequently the franchise was much more limited 
than at first. This policy of restricting the membership of the 
corporation was a decided gain to the crown, as it could influence 
afew persons much more easily than a large number. Those to 
whom the charters were given did not complain, for this tendency 
meant a distinct gain to them. Hence at the beginning of the 
present century, the typical constitution of a borough was a close 
corporation of a very few members.! And the people lost all con- 
fidence in the municipal corporation as an efficient local authority. 

Other Local Authorities Established.—During the latter part 
of the eighteenth and early part of the nineteenth centuries, when 
it became necessary to increase governmental activity, the con- 
ditions just mentioned had a very marked effect. Isolated in- 
stances of the enactment of local acts? providing for the mainten- 
ance of highways, docks, water works and sewers, and the 
paving of streets by municipal authorities can be found as 
far back as the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, but not 
until about four centuries later was there a wide-spread and 
definite attempt to supply the public needs in this direction. 

At first, local acts creating special authorities were passed, or pri- 
vate initiative was depended upon, as in the case of the turnpike 
trusts. Later ‘‘ clauses acts,’’ more general in form, were enacted, 
which might be put into operation at the option of the locality or 
by special act of Parliament. Thus there came to be sewerage com- 
missioners, paving commissioners, lighting commissioners, drain- 
age commissioners and commissioners ad infinitum.* Other local 





In 212 boroughs having a population of 2,028,513, there were 88,509 corporators. 

* ‘Local Acts,” is a phrase used in England to denote those acts which apply to 
asmall portion of the country or a locality, and which are not, therefore, of general 
application. It has very nearly the same significance as ‘‘special acts” in the United 
States. See Maltbie, Hnglish Local Government of To-day, ch. viii, pp. 245, 249. 

* The Report upon Municipal Corporations, 1835, (p. 17), says: ‘‘ Other authorities 
had been created to such an extent * * * that often the municipal corporations 
have hardly any duties to perform.” 
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authorities were also authorized to undertake certain functions, 
The parish authorities, for example, were empowered jp 
1830 to levy rates for watching and lighting. When the 
municipal corporation was reformed by the acts of 1832 and 
1835, provision was made for the transfer of powers to it, 
but not much advantage was taken of this privilege.‘ The 
whole administrative system of England has been recast since 
1830, and the present extent of manicipal activity must be con- 
sidered in subsequent chapters. 
THE AMERICAN COLONIAL TOWN.? 

The development of municipal functions in the United States 
is limited chiefly to the present century. and in only one impor- 
tant respect, viz., the extent of activity, does the American muni- 
cipality resemble the municipalities of ancient or medieval his. 
tory. It is essential, therefore, to differentiate it from those 
treated above. But to present a comprehensive view of municijal 
functions at the beginning of the present century, the appended 
note is inserted, especially for those who wish to trace step by 
step the evolution of the city. 


Notr.—The first boroughs were chartered in 1641 (Agamenticus, Me.) and 1647 
(Kittery, Me.), but the powers conferred were not exercised, no municipal governments 
being created. The first chartered borough to come into actual existence was New York, 
1686. Prior to the Revolution, not more than a score of boroughs received charters, and 
from 1746 to 1783, no charters were issued. Independence having been won, the incor- 
poration of towns was resumed, the commonwealth legislature being the source of 
authority. At the opening of the present century, the number of incorporated cities 
had considerably increased, but not all urban centers possessed a municipal government. 
Boston, the only large urban center unincorporated, continued under town government 
until 1822. To comprehend fully the development of municipal functions in America, 
one must study briefly the functions of the town government in the larger centers, as 
well as the functions of the chartered boroughs. * 

The Unchartered Town.—In New England, like the English borough, the town was 
the basis of representation in the colonial assembly and the newly established common- 


1 The limited competence of the borough is shown from the fact that in 1834, the 
total revenue of 212 corporations was only £366,948 Report of Com., 1835. 

* The literature upon the earlier American cities is confined chiefly to colonial his- 
tories and documents, most of which are cited in an article by Dr. John A. Fairlie, 
Municipal Corporations in the Colonies, MunicrPaAL AFFAIRS, Sept. 1898, which is the 
best treatise upon the colonial borough. But as the writer has confined himself to the 
chartered borough, one must look elsewhere for a discussion of the functions of the 
unchartered urban centers. Several monographs upon local government and local 
institutions will be found in the Johns Hopkins University Studies, the most important 
being Howard, Introduction to Local Constitutional History in the United States. Pro 
fessor Howard omits to treat of the borough. 

3 With the exception of the two boroughs in Maine, which did not exercise the powers granted, 


no urban eenter in New England was chartered prior to the Revolution. The town (or the township 
as some prefer) was the principal local unit. 
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wealth legislatures. It contained the lowest judicial tribunal ; it levied and collected 
taxes; is managed considerable property, many cultivated fields, pasture and timberlands 
veing owned incommon. Numerous by-laws were issued regulating the apportionment 
of these lands, the time of mowing, reaping, grazing, et cetera, the laying out of roads 
and boundary lines, the construction of fences, the abatement of nuisances, the preven- 
tion of fires, the erection of chimneys, the price of beer and food, apprenticeship, vari- 
ous occupations, the administration of schools and churches, even to what seats in the 
meeting-house should be occupied by the choir. Occasionally a town went still further, 
ys did Providence, in attempting to prevent celibacy. To enforce these by-laws there 
were numerous unpaid officers. Further, the town licensed breweries and hotels, laid 
out private ways and boundary lines, administered schools, supported churches, paid the 
ninister, provided arms and ammunition, built and repaired bridges and wharves, super- 
intended the paving of streets and the construction of sewers, established ferries, pro- 
vided for town watchmen, granted poor relief, assisted the insane, quarantined vessels 
and controlled markets. The latter functions were not common outside of Boston. 

The Chartered Borough.—The political organization of the colonial municipal borough 
was modeled quite closely after the English borough, but with one chief difference. 
It did not send representatives to Parliament and not generally to the colonial assembly. 
This fact, and the exclusion of national politics from borough affairs, affected not only 
the governmental organization but the functions of the borough. A charter was de- 
sired priacipally for the purpose of satisfying local needs. Consequently, the municipal 
functions of the early American borough correspond more closely to those of the present 
city than to those of the early English borough. Confidence supplanted distrust, and 
wide powers were readily granted. It was not an unknown thing fora borough to 
determine the qualifications of municipal voters and freemen. Certain limitations were 
imposed upon the extent of this power, but the borough possessed considerable discre~ 
tion. Being incorporated, it could hold property, sue and be sued. Its property rights 
were very important. Markets and fairs were under borough control, and frequently: 
buildings were constructed in the center of the town and leased to private individuals, 
producing considerable revenue. Where there was a water front, ferry rights usually 
longed to the borough. Occasional instances are found of municipal operation. 
Docks and wharfing privileges were likewise held by the borough. 

Ordinances.—The ordinance power was usually very far-reaching. Various 
occupations were licensed, the most important being the sale of liquor. Trade and 
commerce were regulated, but not to the same extent as in England when the guilds 
were in the height of power. An act of 1705 provided for the establishment, in cer- 
tain Virginia towns, of merchant guilds, guild halls and other features of the English 
guilds, but this attempt to transplant foreign institutions failed. The practice of cer- 
tain occupations was limited to freemen of the borough. Albany possessed a monopoly 
of the Indian trade to the north and west of that city. New York for some years had 
the exclusive right to bolt flour in the province. But these restrictions were svon 
modified and abolished. They were found to be unsuited to American conditions. 

Borough ordinances also fixed the price of food, prohibited fast driving, commanded 
Sabbath observance, regulated public markets,and the paving and cleaning of streets,made 
provision for protection against Indians and the prevention of fires, et cetera. This 
seems to be one of the characteristic features of the early American municipality. The 
ordinance power was broad and frequently exercised. Almost everything was regulated 
‘oa greater or less degree. But with the enactment and enforcement of ordinances, 
uunicipal activity usually ended. The borough prescribed how the streets should be 
cleaned and paved, for instance, but the adjoining property-holder had to perform the 
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work of paving and cleaning. The borough ordered the streets to be lighted and fixe 
in detail the method, but the householder hung out his own lantern and kept i 
trimmed and burning. The borough specified what should be done to prevent fires, 
but there was no fire department. Each individual seized his own bucket and pm 
ceeded to extinguish the fire as seemed best. Thus the official corps of the borough wa; 
very small. Little was done beyond enforcing the ordinances, and owing to th 
familiarity of every one with his neighbors’ affairs, even this duty was easily per 
formed. 

Protection of Life and Property.—Towards the close of the eighteenth century, the 
increase in municipal functious becomes distinctly manifest, especially in the larger 
boroughs like New York, Philadelphia and Albany. A paid police force was beginning 
to supplant the old military watch and the unpaid citizen service where each took his 
turn as watchman. Street lamps provided and maintained by the city were making their 
appearance. Volunteer fire departments were being supplied with engines and hose, and 
the expense paid by taxation. Attempts were being made to substitute cisterns and 
pipes for the old towa pump. Appropriations for street paving were just beginning 
to appear. . 

Minor Funetions.—As in England, each borough assessed and collected its own 
taxes, but did not possess the general taxing power. Taxes could only be levied for 
specified purposes and often the amount for a given purpose was limited. 

The judicial functions of the borough extended to offenses against municipal ordi- 
mances andthe adjudication of petty civil and criminal cases. In two instances, 
Albany and New York, the borough had a separate sheriff, and not unfrequently the 
borough officers performed functions usually belonging to the county. Thus from the 
beginning, the borough was an agent of the state as well as a distinctively local 
authority. 

In two important matters, the borough played but asmall part, viz., the administra- 
tion of schools and poor relief, The latter was controlled by separate authorities when 
it was necessary to supplement individual action. So far as the borough was con- 
cerned, little was done beyond the granting of subsidies to aid schools controlled by 
private persons. 

It is well to remember that our largest urban-eenter—New York—had a population 
of only 33,000 in 1790, and that there were only five cities ia the United States having 
over 10,000 inhabitants. : 





CHAPTER II. 
THE CITY OF TO-DAY. 


The term city is frequently used to denote two entirely differ- 
ent concepts. At one time it signifies an urban center—the 
economic city—without any reference to corporate existence. 
At another time it denotes a municipal corporation. To avoid 
endless discussion and constant disagreement regarding the 
origin, character and functions of the city, it is necessary to dif- 
ferentiate the economic city—the urban center—from the political 
city—the municipality. ! 


THE ECONOMIC CITY. 


The Causes of Urban Growth.—The urban center? is primarily 
an economic phenomenon. So long as agriculture has not so far 
developed that one person can produce food and clothing for 
several, and so long as bodily wants are the chief wants, the build- 
ing of large cities is impossible. When wants diversify, when 


livision of labor specializes industry, concentration of population 
ismade possible and advantageous. It is not, however, until con- 
venient and quick means of transportation are invented that urban 
centers grow most rapidly. The development of the factory system, 
and of national and international economy, gives a further im- 
petus. As productive capacity increases, artificial wants multiply. 
Those who supply these wants drift to the city, as the concentra- 
tion of population enables them to find a larger market for their 
services. The manufacturer also finds that the city has a larger 


1 So keen a student of municipal government as Mr. Godkin commits the error of 
wing ‘‘city” in two different meanings in consecutive paragraphs. In his recent work 
Unforeseen Tendenciesin Democracy (p.145-6), he says: ‘‘ No European city can be said 
to have owed its growth to the care or authority of the central power. * * * Amer- 
ican cities, on the contrary, are without exception the creations of a state ; they have 
grown up either under state supervision or through state instigation ; that is, they owe 
their origin and constitution to the government.” Had he said, ‘‘ No European urban 
unter can be said to have owed its growth to the care or authority of the central power,” 
the statement would have been much more exact, although its accuracy might be ques- 
tioned. In the second sentence, he unquestionably refers to the municipality, not to the 
urban center. 

* The term, urban center, seems to be the one best suited to denote, without any 
reference whatever to the form of government or the political institutions that exist, 
i considerable aggregation of people living upon a small area. 
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labor market, and the laborer that the opportunities for employ. 
ment are greater. 

All these causes of urban growth are economic, and there js 
hardly an urban center whose present position is not chiefly due 
to them. The social factors which also have some influence ar 
principally the superior educational advantages of cities, the 
higher standards of living which permit one to enjoy many 
things which are not found in the country, and the congenial 
companionship due to the greater variety of people from which 
to select one’s associates. Political causes are confined chiefly to 
legislation promoting freedom of trade, freedom of migration, 
changes in land tenure and centralized administration. In ocea. 
sional instances, the location of the national capital has had con. 
siderable effect upon the growth of urban centers in that coun. 
try.1 But as compared with the influence exerted by economir 
causes, these social and political factors are quite unimportant.’ 

But the fact that the urban center has been brought into being 
by economic forces, that persons migrate to it and remain 
there chiefly for economic reasons, and that its citizens enjoy no po. 
litical privileges which their country cousins do not possess (in 
fact usually less) does not carry one very far towards determining 
the fundamental characteristics. Being an extra legal term, its 
analysis must be sought through an examination of the prevalent 
concept. What does ‘‘urban center’’ ordinarily comprehend’ 

Concentration of Population the Hssential.—Although the 
average individual would find great difficulty in briefly stating his 
conception, he does have quite a distinct idea that concentration 
of population is the principal factor. He does not inquire 
whether there is a charter of incorporation or whether it is legally 
‘‘The City of ——————’’, but is principally concerned with 
whether the center is sufficiently large and the place sufficiently 
populated to be called an urban center. He may not be able to 
say just where the line should be drawn between rural community 
and urban center, and scarcely two persons will agree as to this 
point, but the two elements, size and density, are firmly imbede( 





1 Cf. the case of Vienna: Shaw, Municipal Government in Continental Europ 
486. Also, Goodnow, Municipal Problems, 282. 

* The author is greatly indebted to Mr. A. F. Weber for permission to consult # 
interesting work he has nearly ready for the press upon, The Growth of Cities. Itii 
easily the best work upon this subject yet offered to the public, and has saved mut 
time and labor. Its appearance in print will be eagerly awaited. 
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in the prevalent concept. Decrease the size and density of pop- 
ylation of an urban center, and it soon becomes a village or a series 
of villages. 

To attack the question of the fundamental phenomenon of the 
urban center from another direction, examine the problems which 
are distinctively municipal, as for example the control and opera- 
tion of water works, street railways, gas and electric lighting 
plants. This problem does not exist outside of densely popu- 
lated communities. In rural localities, each person digs his own 
well and buys his own oil and lamps. As to telephones or 
electric railways, as the density of population increases, the 
cost per unit of service decreases. Competition fails to act 
as an adequate check upon the greed for gain. The incon- 
venience of having competing companies is great, and the profits 
to be secured by monoplistic action are so large as practically to 
exclude competition and to render some form of public control or 
operation absolutely necessary. Thus the existence of the prob- 
lem of ‘‘municipal monopolies’’ is due ultimately to concentra- 
tion of population ; and its intensity increases with increasing 
concentration. 

An examination of other municipal problems leads to a similar 
conclusion. The housing of the poor calls for no consideration 
in sparsely settled localities. The maintenance of parks, re- 
creation grounds, baths, pawn shops, sewers, garbage disposal 
works and ferries, the control of abattoirs, markets and theatres 
and the many others municipal problems would not exist were 
itnot for concentration of population. Watch the growth of 
any municipality ; mark the development of its activities. In 
every instance, as the population increases, municipal problems 
arise and become more complex. Increasing concentration is not 
the ultimate cause of their existence or growing importance ; it 
is itself the result of the economic forces which have caused large 
urban centers to spring up so suddenly, and cannot, therefore, be 
considered an ultimate cause. It is, however, the one phenomenon 
which always exists in cities and which is inseparably connected 
with the increasing complexity of municipal problems. Abstract 
this element and the urban center ceases toexist. The municipal 
corporation may remain, but not the urban center. 

Size vs. Density.—The term, concentration of population, 
contains two elements, size and density. Ordinarily, our con- 
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ception of an urban center involves magnitude, a large number o 
people. A center having only several hundred inhabitants is no 
called a city. If it does not contain several thousand people, it 
is merely a village or town. The title, urban center, is reserve) 
for more populous areas. Buta million of people is not an urba 
center unless this million resides within a small area; that is 
unless the density of population is high. A center having alarp 
population may be composed of a series of villages. Other facts 
beside the number of people must be known. When, however, 
the population is dense, there is certainly an urban center. It i 
true that every urban center has a considerable population. Great 
density and a small population never go hand in hand. Aggr 
gates of people are like mounds, which grow larger as they ar 
made higher. But a mound may have great volume or area and 
little depth, and a populous center may have many people but 
slight density. The size varies as the density, but size does not 
cause density, neither does it define the urban center affirmatively. 
The ultimate phenomenon is a considerable density of popn. 
lation. And although this is not the cause of urban growth or the 
reason for the existence of urban centers, it does furnish a general 
test according to which one may determine whether a center isa 
city or merely a village. 

Density of Population as a Working Hypothesis.—Novw, 
while this principle is perfectly sound in theory, there are some 
limitations to its universal application and practical usefulness. 
To use again the analogy between mounds and urban centers ; not 
all mounds covering the same area have the same depth. neither 
do all urban centers having the same population have the same 
density. The invention of the steel-frame construction for build 
ings makes it possible to increase the density of population almost 
without limit, and still avoid the evils of overcrowding. Tene 
ment houses are not a modern invention. They were to be found 
in Rome, Constantinople and other ancient cities.1 But until 
steel construction superseded solid masonry, the rooms had tobe 
small, the ceiling low and the number of stories comparatively 
few. Asa result the density of population was high as compared 
with what it would have been had sanitary conditions been con- 
sidered, but low as compared with that of modern cities. 
Again, certain cities or portions of cities are peculiarly fitted for 








1 Of. Lanciani, Ruins and Excavations of Ancient Rome, conclusion. 
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certain industries or occupations, as in the case of the lower part 
of Manhattan Island, which is almost entirely given over to the 
prokers, bankers, lawyers, promoters and other trading classes. 
The density of this portion of the city during office hours is 
enormously high, but during the night time extremly low. 

In facilities for rapid transit urban centers differ also. Electric, 
steam and underground railways permit the diffusion of certain 
classes, thus lowering the density. Hence cities having adequate 
means of rapid transit may have a lower density of population 
than cities having inadequate facilities. The standard of life, 
the productive ability and the sanitary regulations of municipal 
authorities also differ widely from city to city and likewise in- 
fluence the density of population. As a result cities vary greatly 
as to density, from decade to decade, from country to country 
and from locality to locality. The number of inhabitants may be 
the same, but the density varies. However, if economic and social 
conditions remain the same, the larger the urban center grows, 
the denser becomes the population. Just when the village be- 
comes an urban center, one cannot say. This does not, how- 
ever, vitiate the statement that low density characterizes the 
village, and high density the urban center, any more than the 
impossibility of fixing upon a certain amount of wealth or income 
as the dividing line between the rich and the poor vitiates the 
statement that a small amount of property or income character- 
izes the poor man, and a large amount the rich man. 

The present statistics of density are of little value. The muni- 
cipality rarely, if ever, governs the same area as embraced within 
the urban center. The municipality is usually as distinct from 
the urban center in practice as it is in theory. The urban center 
almost invariably extends beyond the limits of the municipality. 
The movement for a Greater Sydney, a Greater Birmingham, a 
Greater Buffalo, a Greater New York is but the expression of 
the desire to make the municipality co-extensive with the econ- 
omic city. A reference to the map anda study of local conditions 
shows that in some instances Greater New York extends beyond 
the limits of the urban center, while in others, noticeably Jersey 
City, it does not and practically cannot include all of it. Law 
nearly always lags behind political science, and the municipality 
is seldom as extensive as the urban center, especially in the more 
populous centers. In the less populous, the two more frequently 
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coincide. Instances of several municipalities within opp 
urban center are more frequent in England and upon the Contin. 
ent than in the United States. Manchester and Salford, fo; 
example, have separate governments, but they are portions of the 
same urban center. The former has a population of over 500,000, 
the latter 200,000, and in the immediate vicinity there are several 
other municipalities whose population would swell the total to over 
1,000,000.1_ Usually, there are several ‘‘boroughs’’ within the 
urban center that has been made fairly uniform and united by 
economic forces. American municipalities are constantly reach. 
ing out, and in this respect, if in no other, they wisely anticipate 
the wonderful urban growth almost sure to follow. 

One result of this lack of unity between the urban center and 
the municipality is that our present statistics compiled with 
reference to the municipality, very seldom show the true character 
of the urban center, and render comparisons difficult, often mis. 
leading, and occasionally absolutely false. To say that in Greater 
New York there are 10,000 persons per square mile, and that in 
Glasgow there are 36,000 per square mile is misleading, for the 
uninitiated might infer that overcrowding in Glasgow is four times 
as bad as in New York—which is not the case. 


THE POLITICAL CITY. 


The Municipality ; its Essentials.—The municipality, being 

political institution and usually a_ statutory creation, 

not as readily defined nor its sphere as easily delimited 
as the urban center. World wide political institutions are 
usually not so logical and symmetrical as world wide econ- 
omic institutions, and the municipality is no exception. 

An examination of the forms of urban governments reveals no 
essential element which is common to all municipalities and yet 
non-existent in all other institutions. Universal manhood suffrage 
prevails in the United States. Japan permits only taxpayers to 
vote.* In England, the council possesses large powers. In the 
United States, the state legislature is frequently the legislative 
authority for the municipality. In all the more advanced 
European countries, a greater or less proportion of the officers of 
the municipality are chosen by the people, but in Asia Minor the 





1 Of. § Shaw, Municipal Government in Great Britain, 146. 
2 Act of 1888, Title 1, Chapter I, secs. 7 and 8. 
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wtimate authority is the central government—the Sultan. And 
thus one might examine the long list of governmental forms with- 
out finding one feature that was peculiar to the municipality and 
to the municipality alone. 

The relation of the municipality to the commonwealth or cen- 
tral government throws no light upon the question. English 
political scientists have adopted central administrative control, and 
this system also obtains upon the Continent ; but American cities 
are subject to constant legislative interference, and rarely possess 
any considerable degree of genuine home rule. Perhaps one 
might say that as a general rule municipalities have more free- 
dom of action than the other local governments, but this is hardly 
true of American municipal governments. And in so far as it is 
a characteristic feature, it is due to the fact that the municipality 
exists chiefly for the purpose of satisfying local needs, which is 
the resultant of other forces to be discussed immediately. 

The Municipality Defined.—In what respects, then, does the 
municipality differ from other institutions? In the first place, it 
isa legal, political entity. The American municipal corporation, 
the English urban district or the English borough, the French 
commune and the Prussian ‘“stadt,’? each have a definite legal 
meaning, and in each instance, the corporate idea is a prominent 
factor. But the town, the county and the school district are 
corporate bodies, and although in the broad use of the term, 
they are called municipal corporations, they differ so intrinsically 
from the municipality, that a distinct line of separation should 
bedrawn. The fact of corporate existence is not, therefore, the 
only characteristic feature of the municipality’. 

Secondly, the municipality is a local government. <A govern- 
ment which exercises the functions usually exercised by cen- 
tral governments, and at the same time administers municipal 
affairs, can hardly be said to be a local government. Its activity 
in local matters is incidental to its activity in national matters. 
Thus in the ancient city-state, there was, strictly speaking, no 
municipal government. And ina condition of affairs such as ex- 
isted in the Hawaiian Islands where the central government (be- 
fore annexation) administered the affairs of Honolulu, no genuine 








1 Although the use of the term ‘‘ municipality,” as including only city governments 
may be open to criticism from a legal point of view, there is no better term by which 
to designate the local governments which are peculiar to urban centers, without regard 
to country or locality. 
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municipal government can be said to exist. Such instances ap 
not numerous, however. The state is so much iarger than the 
urban center, usually, that the central government cannot eff. 
ciently administer municipal affairs, and delegates local powers to 
local governments. 

The fact that the municipality is a local government, does not 
differentiate it from other local governments, to do which one 
must introduce a third element. Municipal governments exis 
only in urban centers, other local governments extend over rural 
districts as well. The town and county, for example, are not 
peculiar to urban centers ; they exist throughout the state. The 
creation of municipalities in urban centers only, is something 
more than a legal fiction. Urban centers have peculiar needs, and 
conditions obtain that are foreign to rural localities. The proper 
solution of the problems arising therefrom calls for a special form 
of government and usually large powers. The municipality js 
brought into being for the express purpose of meeting these de- 
mands. The central government may also make it an agent 
of the state, but it is not created for that purpose, and 
its function as an agent of the state is an incident, not the 
cause of its existence, nor even its present raison d@ etre. 
It is, therefore, primarily, an authority for the satisfaction of 
special, local needs, which owe their being to the existence of 
the urban center, or to be more definite and exact, to density of 
population, directly or indirectly. Strictly defined, the munici- 
pality is a local government existing only in urban centers, and 
principally for the purpose of satisfying special, local needs, which 
are due to the concentration of population. 

To summarize: The urban center is primarily an economic 
phenomenon ; the municipality is a body politic and corporate. 
The urban center is a popular concept ; the municipality is legally 
defined. The urban center isa question of fact ; the municipality 
is a question of how far that fact is recognized by law. 

What are Municipal Functions ?—A study of municipal fune- 
tions, according to the above delimitation of the municipality, 
should confine itself to the work of the municipality in satisfying 
special, local needs, but inasmuch as the municipality is also an 
agent of the state, some cognizance must be taken of this fact. 
It has seemed wise, therefore, to include not only those functions 
which are performed by local governments and which have to 
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deal with urban conditions, but also those functions which are 
frequently performed by municipalities as agents of the state. 
An additional reason for the adoption of this plan is the fact 
that not infrequently special authorities, besides the true munici- 
pality, have been created for special purposes and endowed 
with large powers relating to special subjects, as independent 
police boards, sewerage commissioners, park trustees, et cetera. 
These authorities would not have been established if urban cen- 
ters had not existed. The duties performed arise largely from 
the concentration of population, but their efficient administration 
is not of interest to the locality merely, but to the state as well. 

In the United States, moreover, we usually have separate 
county, state and national governments. In some cases, as 
in Chicago, the town still exists. In France, besides the cen- 
tral government, there are the department, the district and 
the commune. In Prussia there are the province, the circle 
and the ‘‘stadt’; and so on. As far as the citizen is con- 
cerned, one may almost say that it makes little difference 
whether a function is performed by the county authorities, the 
school board or the borough council. Whatchiefly interests him 
is whether a certain function is performed by a governmental 
authority or left to the individual. Upon the other hand, it is of 
highest importance to the student of local administration, to the 
legislator and to every citizen to the extent that he is called upon 
to decide questions relating to forms of local government, to know 
whether it is the county authority, the municipal council or an 
independent body that administers this or that function. Thus 
the present study will attempt to show what is being done by 
every local governmental authority in the city, and at the same 
time to differentiate their functions so as to indicate whether 
municipal or other authorities control a given activity. Occasion- 
ally, for purposes of comparison, state action is briefly outlined, 
but only when a correct view of the field makes this course 
necessary. 





CHAPTER III. 


PROTECTIVE FUNCTIONS. 
THE POLICE FORCE. 


The preservation of order, the prevention and detection of 
crime, and the enforcement of law have always been recognized as 
among the functions of government, and public officials to execute 
these duties have existed from the earliest stages of political organ- 
ization. The existence of an organized and disciplined force of men 
for the systematic patrol of certain districts is of much more mod- 
ern origin, and indeed is closely connected with the development of 
densely populated urban communities. The French police system 
is of considerable antiquity. In the middle of the fifteenth cen. 
tury, Paris had a well organized police force ; and in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century there was established a system of 
national police in France, under the direction of a minister of 
police. Other countries were much later in beginning similar sys- 
tems. In England, the parish and borough constables, who sup- 
planted the voluntary peace organization of the Anglo-Saxon 
period, constituted the only police system there was until the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century. With the development of urban 
communities during the latter part of that century, a night watch 
and patrol was established in the larger towns. The establishment 
of a really effective police force in London dates from Peel’s Act 
of 1829, though it was ten years later before the police in the metro- 
politan district were consolidated under one management. Some 
of the other large cities in England had established paid forces early 
in thecentury. Thus, in 1840, Liverpool had a force of 600 men, 
Manchester had 325 men, Birmingham 300, and Bath 150.:  Butin 
many other important towns, the police force, if it existed at all, 
was small and inefficient ; and it was not until after the Act of 
1856, providing national subsidies and a central inspection of the 
local forces, that the organization of an efficient system became 
general.? In the United States, the first uniformed municipal police 
force was organized in New York in 1845, and this example was 
soon followed in the other important cities. 


1 Parliamentary Returns, in Sessional Papers 1854, vol. 35. 
2M. R. Maltbie: Hnglish Local Government of To-day, ch. iv. 
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Comparative Statistics.—To-day a uniformed, organized and 
disciplined police force for a systematic patrol of the streets exists 
not only in all large urban centers of the world, but also in every 
considerable town in Europe and America. The London force of 
14,000 constitutes by far the largest body, while other large cities 
follow in the order of their population—New York, 7,500; Paris, 
7,200; Berlin 4,200; Vienna 3,400 ; Chicago 3,000. These are not 
only the largest in total number of men, but in each case they repre- 
sent the largest number of policemen in proportion to population, 
as compared with other towns in the same country. In general, 
itmay be said that, within any one country, the larger the town, 
the larger the ratio of policemen to population. Thus, in the 
United States and Great Britain, municipalities of from 100,000 to 
200,000 population usually have about ten policemen to each 
10,000 inhabitants, and in Germany from eight to nine per 10,000. 
In centers of about half a million population, there are usually 
somewhere near fifteen policemen to each 10,000 ; while New York 
has twenty, London twenty-four, Berlin twenty-five and Paris 
twenty-eight to each 10,000 inhabitants. 

The rule that the ratio of policemen to population increases 
with the size of the urban center, is true only within each coun- 
try. Some cities of the second and third population rank possess 
the greatest proportionate number of policemen. Rio de Janeiro, 
with a population of 700,000, had in 1892 a police force of over 
2,000 men, equal to 36.5 for every 10,000 inhabitants. Calcutta, 
India, and Kingston, Jamaica, had a ratio of forty-two to 10,000, 
and Havana, Cuba, at that time (three years before the outbreak 
of the insurrection) had 1,465 policemen to 220,000 population, 
the enormous ratio of 66.5 to 10,000 population. 

State Administration.—While in all the larger centers of 
population, there has now been established a local police force, it 
isfar from being the universal rule that this force is entirely under 
the control of the municipal authorities. In this field, perhaps, 
more than in any other that possesses a local character, the higher 
governmental authorities have asserted their power to inspect, to 
supervise and even to assume completely the direct management. 
The countries where local action in police matters is at a mini- 
mum are, first, those countries where there are no organized local 
governments, such as Turkey, Persia and China. In Turkey, the 
policemen are members of the regular army, and only in Constan- 
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tinople is there even an attempt to differentiate the policemay 
from the soldier. In Persia, there are policemen only at Teheran, 
the capital. In China, police matters are entirely under the con. 
trol of the provincial authorities. 

With these countries, must be classed certain regions under Eng. 
lish control. In British India, Egypt, the smaller British depen- 
dencies, the South African and Australian colonies and Ireland, 
the police system is no less completely centralized, though vastly 
better organized than in the countries previously named. In India, 
the larger municipalities make contributions towards the support 
of the police force on duty within their limits, and in the rural dis. 
tricts, the historic village organization for the maintenance of the 
peace is continued ; but the entire system is under the direct con- 
trol of the central governments of the various presidencies! 
New South Wales is divided into ten police districts (the metro. 
politan area including Sydney constituting one district), and each 
district force is under an inspector-general and superintendent 
of police appointed by the government of the colony.? Similar 
systems exist in the other Australian colonies, and also in Cape 
Colony and the various British Crown colonies. For Ireland, the 
entire police administration is performed by the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary which is a quasi-military force, well drilled, occupying 
barracks in the various towns, and under the immediate control of 
the executive government at Dublin. 

The Russian system is almost equally centralized. The numer- 
ical strength of the force, salaries, disciplinary rules and appoint- 
ments are determined by a master of police in each of the larger 
cities. The expenditure is paid by the municipal authorities ; but 
they have no option in the matter, as the central government makes 
this an obligatory item inthe municipal budget. It further requires 
the municipalities to contribute towards the support of the gendar- 
merie—the political police. So too in Greece, both the police and 
the gendarmerie are maintained and controlled by the central gov- 
ernment. 

Dual Systems.—More general than the completely centralized 
system, is the dual system of a state force and a local police force. 
The state force is in most cases modeled after the French gendar- 
merie. Thisis a branch of the regular army, enlisted, organized 





~~? Reports on the Progress of India, Sessional Papers, 1894, vol. 59 ; 1896, vol. 61. 
* New South Wales Statistical Register, 1895, 653. 
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andcontrolled by the military department. The gendarmes act as 
a sort of mounted police ; they conduct prisoners from gaols to law 
courts, stand by them in criminal docks, attend theatres and 
places of public amusement, and line the streets to keep order 
during a pageant.'! Similar centrally controlled organizations 
exist in Belgium, Netherlands, Austria, Italy, Portugal, Spain, 
Mexico? and most of the South American countries. In the United 
States, the militia, whose principal function is to suppress dis- 
order too great for the local police, is under state control, though 
the few large cities, which are also counties, furnish armories for 
the companies within their limits. 

In addition to these instances of a general system of state 
police, it is frequently the case in countries where the municipal 
authorities asa rule maintain a police force, that the local police of 
the larger municipalities is directly under the control of the cen- 
tral government. This is the case in all the important European 
capitals—London, Paris, Berlin and Vienna (though the city of 
London also maintains a police force, and the Berlin municipality 
hasa body of night watchmen in addition to the government 
police). The Lyons police force, like that of Paris, is under the 
direct control of the central government, but supported by a 
local tax. In Prussia, there are twenty-one cities where the state 
government maintains and supports the local police, including 
all of the cities with over 150,000 inhabitants,* six of the 
eighteen cities with from 50,000 to 150,000 population, and 
seven smaller towns.* In the cities of Mexico, Rio de Janeiro, 
Buenos Ayres and Tokio (Japan), the local police are controlled 
by the central authorities. Even in the United States, there are 
some important cities and a few smaller towns in which the police 
force is under the management of a board appointed by the state 
government. This is now the case in St. Louis, Boston, Balti- 
more, Cincinnati, San Francisco, Denver, Fall River, Mass., St. 
Joseph, Mo., Birmingham, Ala., Terre Haute, Ind., and Man- 
chester, N. H. A similar state commission controlled the police 
foree of New York city from 1857 to 1870. 


‘Cornhill Magazine,” 44 :424 

*The ‘‘rurales” in Mexico are controlled directly by the federal government, 
neither the municipalities nor the states having any supervision. 

* Berlin, Breslau, Cologne, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Magdeburg, Hanover and 
Kinigsberg. Magdeburg has also a local force. 

* Statistisches Jahrbuch Deutscher Stddte, I: 187. 
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State Control.—Even where the central government does not 
assume the direct management of the local police, it frequently 
exercises a control over the municipal authorities, which per: 
haps is carried farthest in France. The maires of the communes 
have the right of appointing the local police officers ; but they do 
so in their capacity as agents of the state government and not as 
representatives of the municipality. Their appointments, mor. 
over, must be accepted by the prefect of the department, who has 
also the right of revoking the suspension and preventing the re. 
moval of any officer. Further, in all towns of over 40,000 popula. 
tion, the organization of the local force is regulated by decree of 
the President of the Republic, and the function of the municipal 
council is confined to recommending a scheme.! Finally, the 
police officers act under the orders of the commissaires of police, 
who in all towns of over 6,000 are appointed by the President. 
The most important municipal function in connection with the 
police is to provide the funds for their maintenance, and this is 
not optional with the local authorities, but is one of the obligatory 
expenditures which the central government can compel the city to 
make. 

The relation of the central government to the local police 
force is much the same in the 171 Prussian cities where the polic 
is not under its direct management. The rules of organization ar 
determined by the governor of the district, and while the members 
of the force are appointed by the municipal authorities, each ap- 
pointment must be confirmed by the district governor.? Italy 
has fully as strong a system of central control as France, and in 
the other continental countries the situation is about the same. 

In England, outside of the metropolitan police district, the 
towns of over 10,000 inhabitants have more ‘complete independ- 
ence in the control of the local police force. In the towns of less 
than 10,000 population, and a few towns of larger size—including 
the two county boroughs of Bury and West Bromwich, the police 
are under the control of the county authorities. There are about 
sixty county boroughs, and about as many more municipal 
boroughs, where the immediate responsibility for the mainten- 
ance and direction of the local police rests with the municipal au- 
thorities. But even here municipal action is not altogether w- 





1 Block, Dictionnaire de L’ Administration Francatse, 1625, 1814. 
® Leidig, Preussisches Stadtrecht, 453. 
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restricted. Parliament makes certain money grants towards the 
support of local police, and the municipal authorities to secure 
this aid must bring their local force up to the standard of num- 
bers and efficiency required by the police inspection department of 
the Home Secretary. This nominal control is said to work with- 
out friction or difficulty ; and keeps the government of the large 
towns in touch with each other. 

Municipal Forces.—In the United States, however, the muni- 
cipalities have on the whole a freer field of action. Apart from 
the exceptional cases already mentioned, all the cities of any 
size have established and maintain their own police, and in no 
ease is this force subject to any active administrative control. 
The organization is, however, in many cities determined by de- 
tailed special legislative acts. In some cases too, notably in New 
York city, the appointing power of the municipal authorities is 
limited in another way. The immediate direction of the police 
force is vested in an equi-partisan board, instead of a single per- 
son, the law providing that not more than one-half of the mem- 
bers of this board shall be chosen from one political party. This 
makes the police department to a considerable degree separate 
from and independent of the municipality. It is in fact a more 
serious limitation on the independent action of the locally elected 
municipal authorities than the administrative control of European 
governments. 

The greatest freedom in the management and control of 
the local police force is that possessed by the three free cities 
in the German Empire—Hamburg, Bremen and Lubeck. Here 
the city governments, retaining all the powers not vested in the 
Imperial authorities, have full control of the organization, ap- 
pointment, discipline and direction of the police. In Switzerland, 
the cantonal governments have equal independence ; and while 
the system of cantonal and the municipal police in the Swiss 
cities is in form the same as the dual system of France and Italy, 
the practical effect of the size of the cantons is to make police ad- 
ninistration, if not a municipal, at least a local function. 

It is obvious that no single general statement can be made as 
| tothe relation of the municipality to police administration. Of 
the more important nations, the United States stands at one ex- 
treme, a local police force and local control being the predomi- 
hant factors, though there are some important instances of state 
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administration. Great Britain has the great exception of the 
London metropolitan district directly under the central govern. 
ment ; and elsewhere the police are subject to central supervision, 
In other countries, state supervision is much more rigid and exagt 
than in England ; while in the larger cities and for some countries 
in all the urban districts, direct state administration is the gep. 
eral rule. 
COURTS AND PRISONS. 


There are in every city local police justices for the trial of petty 
crimes and violations of municipal ordinances. There are also 
municipal jails for the temporary detention of persons arrested, 
and in which prisoners convicted by the police justices are heid 
during the brief period for which they are committed. The ex. 
tent of municipal activity in these lines is practically identical 
with municipal control over the police force ; and thus it is not 
necessary to recapitulate here the conditions that exist in the 
various countries. In every country, the law courts and the 
penal institutions are under the control of the central or county 
governments. The only instances of purely municipal action are 
in those cities which are identical with a higher governmenal auth- 
ority. The three free cities in Germany have judicial courts, though 
they are subordinate to the Imperial laws and their decisions can 
be appealed to the Imperial Supreme Courts. These municipalities 
also have city prisions. Bergen, Norway, has a municipal prison, 
to which state prisoners are committed, the government paying 
the city for theirsupport. In the United States, those cities which 
include or are conterminous with counties have the administration 
of the county prison or penitentiary under their control. This is 
true of New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Boston, Baltimore, 
San Francisco and New Orleans. With these exceptions, one may 
say that the subordination of the city to the state in judicial and 
penal matters has been so complete and general that they cat 
hardly be spoken of any longer as municipal functions. 


POLICE REGULATION. 


The general scope of the power of police regulation entrusted 
to municipal authorities can be briefly stated. It includes the 
prevention of public disorder, vagrancy and petty crimes ; the 
regulation of street traffic ; sanitary rules for the prevention of 
nuisances and the spread of infectious diseases ; the inspection of 
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meats, fruit, milk and other food products; the inspection of 
weights and measures; the regulation of the construction of 
puildings so as to secure safety and to prevent danger from fire ; 
and the licensing of certain amusements, occupations and danger- 
ous pursuits. But while this general statement is applicable to 
all modernized cities, the details of the particular rules adopted 
by the various municipalities present too complex a problem to 
be considered at length within the limits of this work. There are, 
however, a few subjects of so great importance as to warrant some 
particular notice. 

In the first place, we should note the system of personal sur- 
veillance exercised by the police of all the continental countries 
over both inhabitants and visitors. This includes a complete and 
accurate record for each person of the most important facts as to 
his family, life, business and movements; and to make this 
system more complete, each local policeman (in Paris at least) is 
assigned permanently to a definite section of the municipal area in 
order that he may become familiar with every inhabitant of that 
district by sight. ‘The information secured is extremely valuable 
for the detective work of the police, and enables them to keep 
track of the criminal classes. It is also available for the use of 
the government in tracing out and suppressing political move- 
ments which are considered dangerous either to the maintenance 
of order or to the existing government. It is thus a powerful 
political weapon, which under the continental police system, is 
practically in the hands of the central government. 

In English speaking countries this detailed police surveillance 
of the whole population is nowhere attempted, and of course is 
impossible in those countries where there is no well organized 
police force. But the British and American municipalities do 
attempt to keep records of the criminals, and in some degree to 
keep track of this class. Each city has its own records, and 
there is no central bureau or clearing house where the records of 
different cities can be compared and made more complete. 


PROSTITUTION. 


How to deal with prostitution is one of the most important 
problems of all large cities. In America and Great Britain, the 
statutes prohibit it entirely. But absolute prohibition has not 
been found possible, and usually there is considerable police regu- 
lation. In most large cities of other countries, the authorities 
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act openly, believing that it is an evil which cannot be eliminate) 
entirely ; and thus to guard against the dissemination of venere, 
diseases, they establish and enforce certain rules and regulations, 

Medical Inspection.—The Brussels regulations are most me. 
thodical and significant, and are constantly cited as typical, 
They provide for the registration and licensing of *‘ comma 
women,”’ the licensing of houses of prostitution, police rulg 
as to conduct in public, the sanitary examination at short inter 
vals of the prostitutes, and the provision of special hospit, 
accommodations for the treatment of venereal diseases. Simila 
public regulations have been enacted in Paris, Rheims, Bordeany, 
Marseilles, Brest, Nantes, all the great towns of France, alw 
among other European cities, in Berlin, Hamburg, Vienna, Stock. 
holm, Madrid and Copenhagen. In Italy, Belgium and Sweden, 
regulations are established by the central governments, and apply 
to all the important municipalities. A similar system in Zurich 
was abolished in 1874. 

The public regulation of prostitution is defended by foreign 
writers on the ground that it assists the police in bringing the 
prostitutes under medical control, and that there is no middle 
course between this and that of giving up altogether the fight 
with the physical evils which follow inthe wake of prostitution 
The regulations of some towns attempt to distinguish between 
measures for sanitary control and a licensing system which legal- 
izes the business. Thus the Hamburg rules states that regis- 
tration simply means that the evil is tolerated, and not that it is 
allowed, approved or even authorized. Nevertheless, there is in 
all cases a public recognition of the institutions, which gives them 
a standing in the community. At the same time, it does not 
seem to have been possible by any system of public conttol to pre- 
vent clandestine and unregulated prostitution on a considerable 
scale. 

The British Contagious Diseases Act of 1866, which provided 
for compulsory and medical examinations by other than muti- 
cipal officers and the detention of diseased persons in certain 
hospitals, has been imitated in several of the British colonies.’ 

1 Sheldon Amos, The Regulation of Vice (1877). Hale, Police and Prison Cyclopedia. 

2 The constant opposition to the law in England on the ground that it did involve 
the legal recognition of prostitution, finally led to its repeal in 1891. See a paper by 
Robert Lawson, Inspector General of Hospitals, in ‘‘ Jour. Royal Stat. Soc.,” 54: 31, 


which undertakes to show the beneficial effects of the Acts in reducing the extension of 
venereal diseases in the army. 
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The law of the Cape of Good Hope, passed in 1868 was repealed 
in 1872; but similar laws now existin Hong Kong, Bombay, 
Malta and New South Wales. In Japan, too, similar regulations 
introduced by the English, are in force in Yokohama and Na- 
gasaki. 

American Conditions.—In the United States, there have been 
only a few noteworthy instances of publicly announced regulation 
bylaw. The St. Louis charter of 1870 contained a provision for 
regulation ; but the clause was repealed by the state legislature 
thesame year. The council of New Orleans has recently passed 
an ordinance restricting houses of prostitution to a certain section 
of the city. Omaha, Minneapolis, St. Paul and a few other 
western cities have each a well defined system of monthly fines 
imposed on the keepers and inmates of brothels, which is practi- 
cally a licensing system ; but apparently there are no provisions for 
systematic medical examinations and hospital treatment of con- 
tagious diseases, which is such an important feature of the regu- 
lation system in foreign countries. In other American cities, 
“disorderly houses ’’ exist, and while the law is absolutely pro- 


hibitive, their location is known to the police and they are subject 
to restrictions and police regulations, which attempt to concen- 
trate them in certain limited sections, and to prevent open solici- 
tation and public disorder. 


LIQUOR LICENSES. 


The traffic in intoxicating liquors has in most countries been 
made subject to governmental control by requiring dealers to se- 
cure permissive licenses before commencing business, by regula- 
tions and restrictions on the conduct of the business, and by exact- 
ing heavy taxes or license fees. These requirements are imposed 
insome places by the municipalities, in many places by other gov- 
ermmental authorities, and in some cases by two or more sets of 
dflicials. The granting of licenses is most often not a municipal 
function. Thus in England and the English colonies, they are 
granted by the justices of the peace ; in Prussia, Austria, Greece, 
British India and Egypt by the central governments ; in Belgium 
and Italy by the provincial authorities. In France, no licenses 
are required ; but each person wishing to open a saloon must make 
adeclaration of his intention at the office of the maire (the prefect 
of police in Paris). In Holland, Portugal, Mexico, Argentine and 
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Japan, licenses are as a rule granted by the municipal, and ip 
Switzerland by the cantonal authorities. In the Norwegian towns 
saloons are operated under strict municipal control. All the 
revenue over a limited percentage on the capital invested goes to 
the public treasury, to be used for charities, schools, reading 
rooms, etc. The same system exists in Stockholm, and perhapsin 
other Swedish cities. 

For the United States, no general rule can be given. In most 
of the states, the municipalities issue liquor licenses ; but in the 
mostimportant urban states, New York,! Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
and also in Connecticut, Michigan, Georgia and Florida, the licen. 
sing authority is a county or state officer. And while the general 
law in Missouri and Massachusetts provides for municipal licensing 
authorities, in St. Louis this function is performed by an excise 
commissioner appointed by the state governor, and in Boston by 
the state appointed police commissioners. Thus, most of the 
larger cities do not control the licensing of saloons. In several 
states local option provisions permit cities, if a popular vote so 
decides, to prohibit the retail liquor trade within their limits ; but 
Cambridge and Somerville, Mass., are the only cities of any siz 
which have adopted this policy. 

While the licensing power in American municipalities is often 
vested in state or county officers, the revenue from high license 
fees or taxes always goes in large part to the city treasury. In 
some states—New Jersey, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
Colorado—the cities retain the whole state tax, though the dealers 
have also to pay the internal revenue tax to the national govern- 
ment. Also in San Francisco and Washington, D. C., the muni- 
cipal authorities receive the full amount of the local tax. But 
elsewhere a part of the revenue goes to the county or the state, or 
perhaps toeach. Thus in New York the cities receive two-thirds 
of the liquor tax and the state one-third ; in Massachusetts the 
cities retain three-fourths and the state one-fourth. 

No other country has as yet adopted the American system of 
large license fees laid especially on retail liquor dealers. Such 
revenue as is collected by the cities from this source is small and 
but a part of a general license tax on all forms of business. There 
are usually, however, heavy taxes on the manufacture of liquors, 





1 The present New York system provides for a heavy tax on retail liquor dealers, 02 
payment of which any one may engage in the business without any special license. 
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but these are everywhere levied and collected directly by the na- 
tional authorities. 


FIRE DEPARTMENTS. 


The protection of property from destruction by fire is a duty 
which falls within the state’s primary function of maintaining 
public security. It is, however, a duty which becomes important 
only in towns of some size ; and as only the localities are directly 
concerned, active efforts to combat fires have been left for the most 
part to local authorties. Probably no town in any country has 
reached even moderate dimensions before some measures are taken 
to secure organized action in case of fire, such as providing fire 
buckets and ladders. Later, volunteer fire companies are organ- 
ized, which soon come to have a quasi-public character. Their ex- 
penses are paid and apparatus provided by the municipality. The 
advance from these volunteer organizations to a drilled and dis- 
ciplined force constantly on duty, is, however, a very recent de- 
velopment. With the single exception of Paris, where the corps 
des sapeurs pompiers dates from 1747, the fire departments in the 
large cities of the world have been organized since 1830. The Lon- 
don brigade was formed in 1833 by the fire insurance companies, 
but did not come under public control until 1866. Milan and 
Madrid organized fire brigades in 1838 and 1843 respectively. The 
Berlin department was not founded until 1851, that in Brussels a 
year later, St. Petersburg in 1860, Vienna in 1864 and New York 
in 1865. The earliest of these, however, cannot be classed with the 
modern fire departments, whose present efficiency is due largely to 
the movable steam fire engine, which had not been constructed in 
aform for practical use until after the middle of this century.? 
The development of efficient brigades was no less dependent upon 
the existence of an adequate and well distributed water supply, 
and the construction of extensive water works is also of recent 
date. 

Great Britain.—The British towns seem to have the smallest 
number of paid firemen of any cities in Europe and America. The 
london fire brigade has about 800 men, about the same number 





1 Even the earliest forms of fire apparatus are not of much antiquity. Large water 
syringes were used in the 15th century ; but hand-pumping engines did not appear 
until the 17th century. Newsham’s improved engine was patented in England toward 
the close of that century, and about the same time leather hose was invented in Holland. 
Rubber hose is, of course, a very modern invention. 
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as Berlin which has only a fourth of the population, and less thap 
one-half the size of the Paris corps. Glasgow has but 100 mep 
to 800,000 population ; Leeds but 33 to 400,000 people, and Shef. 
field 22 men to a population of 350,000. Liverpool, Bristol, Cardiff. 
Norwich, Bromley and other towns have no separately organized 
fire department, the work of suppressing fires being performed by 
the regular police force. The expenditures for fire protection are 
on a similarly unimportant scale. Thus Leeds spends less than 
$5,000 a year, and Sheffield less than $10,000 a year ; Preston, witha 
population of 113,000, reports only $1,500 spent for its fire brigade; 
and Norwich, with 100,000 population, only $750 a year. A few 
towns, however, show a somewhat larger range of expenditures: 
Glasgow and Liverpool each annually expend in the neighborhood 
of $75,000—about ten cents per capita—and proportionate amounts 
are expended by Edinburgh, Dublin, Belfast and Salford. The 
London brigade costs about $950,000, or 20 cents per capita. But 
even these exceptional instances are below the per capita expendi- 
tures for fire protection in other European cities of the same size, 
Italy.—Reports for Italian cities of expenditures for fire pro- 
tection in 1895 show a per capita outlay corresponding roughly to 
that of the British towns. In view of the cheapness of labor in 
Italy, this indicates that the fire brigades in the Italian cities are 
larger than those in British cities of the same size. In Naples, 
Rome, Milan and Genoa, the per capita expenditures for this pur- 
pose was over ten cents, and in most of the other large cities it was 
over seven cents. All of these cities have a regular paid force. Bo- 
logna, however, a town of 150,000 population, still has a semi- 
volunteer system, paying the firemen only for actual service at 
fires. The insignificant expenditures for this purpose by Catania, 
Ferara, Bari and Ravenna (all under 24 cents per capita) indicate 
that these also depend on volunteer companies ; while in the 
smaller towns volunteer systems are the general rule. 
Germany.—German municipalities have much larger and 
better equipped fire brigades than either the British or Italian 
towns. Of the twenty largest cities, only three (Dortmund, Nurem- 
berg and Strassburg) have a per capita expenditure of less than 
ten cents ; while at Altona and Frankfort-on-the-Main, it is nearly 
thirty cents, and at Hamburg and Bremen over forty cents per 
capita. Berlin spends slightly more in proportion to its popula- 
tion than London. In some cases the expense of the fire brigade 
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js met in part from other sources than the city treasuries. State 
subsidies are received in Berlin and Brunswick ; contributions 
from insurance companies in a number of places ; and other sources 
of revenue are also to be found in still other towns. 

Nine cities with over 50,000 population depend entirely upon a 
paid department. Berlin, Breslau, Magdeburg and Kénigsberg 
are the most important places in this class, while the large cities 
of Munich, Leipzig, and Cologne depend in large measure on vol- 
unteer companies, and Dresden also to a slight extent. Hamburg 
has a paid department composed in part of call men. Strassburg 
is the only German city with over 100,000 inhabitants which 
has not some drilled, regular firemen; but of the 27 cities 
between 100,000 and 50,000, there are eight which still depend 
upon volunteer organizations. Of the cities below the latter 
figure, a large proportion, undoubtedly, have no paid force. 

Hand engines are still used to a large extent in all German 
towns. Being less expensive than the steam fire engine, a larger 
number can be provided and more widely distributed than the 
latter ; but they are, of course, much less effective in dealing with 
large fires. In 1894, Hamburg had 28 steam fire engines, Berlin 
only 9, and no other German city over 5. Five cities with 
over 100,000 inhabitants (Dresden, Strassburg, Charlottenburg, 
Brunswick and Dortmund) had no steamers ; while only five of the 
7 cities with from 50,000 to 100,000 population had even a single 
steam fire engine (Karlsruhe, Posen, Lubeck, Potsdam and Augs- 
burg.)! 

Other Countries.—All the capital cities in Europe have paid 
and disciplined fire departments. Those at Paris and St. Peters- 
burg are as large and as well equipped as the Berlin brigade. The 
brigades of Brussels and Amsterdam correspond closely to those 
of German cities with equal population. Vienna and Madrid are 
distinctly in a lower class than Brussels and Paris, though they 
have a stronger organization than the principal Italian cities. 
Most of the French towns with over 100,000 have small paid 
brigades, though with primitive equipment ; but Roubaix (popu- 
lation 125,000), still has the system of paid volunteers, like that of 
Bologna, and even Lyons depends for the most part on call men, 
paid 300 francs each per year. There are paid departments at Ant- 
werp, Ghent, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Christiana, Prague, Trieste, 


1 Statistisches Jahrbuch, VI: 271. 
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Warsaw and Riga, the change in the Russian cities from the volun- 
teer system having taken place during the present decade in con- 
nection with the ‘* Russification’’ of the western provinces. Other 
important cities, suchas Rotterdam, Lisbon, Oporto and Geneva, 
still rely very largely on volunteer organizations, sometimes provi- 
ding a small permanent paid force, and sometimes making small 
payments to the volunteer companies for actual service. Smaller 
towns depend mainly on volunteer companies, this being the case 
even in Dijon, France, a town of 70,000 population. 

The Spanish American cities are in much the same position as 
the less advanced European towns. There are paid brigades in 
Mexico, Puebla, Vera Cruz, Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Ayres, Per- 
nambuco and Rosario; but important towns, such as San Luis 
Potosi, Guayaquil and La Paz, have only volunteers. Saltillo 
makes no special provision for fire protection ; but the universal 
use of adobe for building purposes, as elsewhere in Mexico, makes 
the danger from fire slight. In the East—both near and far —well 
organized systems exist only where western civilization has made 
some progress, as in the larger cities of Egypt, British India and 
Japan. In Turkish cities, after a fire has broken out, the volun- 
teer companies come to an agreement with the owner of the prop- 
erty to save it for a certain sum—often asking as much as the 
value of the property. Somewhat the same system seems to exist 
in some Chinese cities ; in Chinkiang the fire companies charge so 
much for each bucket of water put on a fire. 

United States.—It is in the United States, however, that the 
fire department has reached its greatest development in men, ap- 
paratus, efficiency and above all in expenditures. The rapid 
growth of cities in a new country, where wood was plentiful and 
building regulations requiring the use of fire proof materials were 
for a long time unknown, produced many dangerous conflagrations. 
Actual experience with such widespread and destructive fires as 
raged in Chicago in 1871 and Boston in 1872, showed the neces- 
sity of more thorough measures for protection ; and the lesson was 
pressed home by the fire insurance companies, which advanced 
rates to counterbalance the unusual losses. It is mainly as the 
results of these causes that the fire departments in the large 
American cities rank far above those in any other part of the 
world, and that at the same time we find organized departments in 
many of the smallest villages in the country. 
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At the present time, fire brigades in the different cities of 
America present the widest variety in their methods of organiza- 
tion, beginning with a volunteer system, and rising by gradual 
stages in the proportion of paid to unpaid men, to the system 
where dependence is placed entirely upon the force of ‘‘ regulars” 
or trained firemen, employed at full pay and constantly on duty. 
Three classes may be distinguished. A fire department may be 
called ‘‘ volunteer,’’ although there may be a few paid members. 
It may be called a ‘‘ paid’’ department, when the force constantly 
on duty at the apparatus stations is sufficient to man the appa- 
ratus and combat the less serious fires ; although, as is frequently 
the case, there are also a number of call men employed at other 
occupations who are engaged at small wages, and must report for 
duty when a fire alarm is sounded. Between these is what may be 
called the ‘‘ partly paid’’ department, where the call men are the 
larger part of the brigade, or where what is almost a force of vol- 
unteers receives a trifling compensation, in both cases, there being 
usually in addition a small force of fully paid members. 

Applying this classification, there were in 1897 ‘‘ paid ”’ fire 
departments in 250 cities of the United States, partly paid depart- 
ments in 550 cities, and volunteer companies in over 2,700 cities and 
towns. The paid departments naturally are found in the large 
cities. Of the sixty-two cities with over 50,000! population, there 
isa paid department in all but Wilmington, Del., Reading and 
Scranton, Penn., where there are large volunteer companies, and 
only a small number of men employed for constant service. Among 
the cities between 20,000 and 50,000, the preponderance is still with 
the paid department. Ninety-five cities have paid departments, 
twenty have a partly paid force, and Harrisburg, Pa., Kings- 
ton, Newtown and Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Bayonne City, N. J., 
still depend entirely upon volunteer systems. In the cities from 
8,000 to 20,000 population, there are only eighty-four fully paid 
departments to 166 partly paid departments and 106 volunteer 
companies. Half of the municipalities having from 8,000 to 20,000 
population with fully paid departments are in the North 
Central States, and outside of that section the line of cleavage be- 
tween a fully paid and a partly paid department is fairly sharply 





1 The population figures used in this paragraph are estimates for 1897. Cf. Hand 
Book of Water Works Statistics and Fire Department Equipment, 1897. Elsewhere, cities 
are classified according to the population returns of the last national census. 
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drawn at the 20,000 population mark. At the same time, the pro- 
portion of volunteer systems in towns of over 8,000 population js 
considerable, although these are mainly (54 out of 106) in the Mid. 
dle Atlantic States. In towns below 8,000 population, by far the 
most general system is that of volunteer companies, but there are 
stil fifteen cities with fully paid departments, ten of these being 
in the North Central States. This section and New England also 
have much the larger part (250) of the 350 cities in this class with 
partly paid systems. The 2,700;localities with volunteer systems, 
include all but ninety of the towns with over 3,000 population and 
about half the towns with from 1,000 to 3,000 inhabitants. In 
towns below 1,000 population, organized departments are not fre- 
quent, but they do exist in places with no more than 250 resi- 
dents.1 The smallest town with afully paid department is 
Marion, Ind., with a population of 1,800. 

Comparative Figures.—Comparing the brigades in the larger 
American cities with those of European capitals, the former are 
always larger and better equipped with steam engines, horses and 
hose. Within the last few years the system of depending to a 
considerable degree upon call men has been given up by prac- 
tically all the larger municipalities. San Francisco and Jersey 
City are the only places with over 100,000 population which still 
have an appreciable number of call men. Boston, Detroit and 
Providence have a small number, but the regular firemen are much 
the larger part of the brigades. 

New York city with 2,500 regulars, 800 horses, and 150 steam 
fire engines, has much the largest fire brigade of any city in the 
world ; but the Boston department of 700 men, 300 horses and 43 
fire engines is larger in proportion to its population. Philadel- 
phia, with double the population of Boston, has a fire brigade of 
no greater strength ; but when compared with London, which has 
five times its population, the Philadelphia force is seen to haveas 
large a number of firemen, twice the number of horses and nearly 
as many steam fire engines, though London has also about 100 of 
the old hand engines. Compared with Berlin, which has nearly 
double its population, the Philadelphia brigade is again equal in 
number of men and has five times as many steam fire engines, 





1E. g. Joseph, Ore., 249 ; Templeton, 269 ; North San Juan, Cal., 303 ; and Alma, 
Col., 367. In the last named, the equipment consists of a steam fire engine, 2 hose car- 
tiages and a hook and ladder truck. Hand Book Fire Equip. , 1897. 
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while as a counterclaim Berlin has but 18 hand engines. Paris 
has as many firemen in proportion to its population as Philadel- 
phia, but only 17 steam fire engines and 90 hand engines to 46 
steam engines in Philadelphia. When it is remembered that 
Philadelphia does not have by far the strongest fire department 
in the United States, it is clearly seen that American fire depart- 
ments far excel even those European cities which have done most 
in this field. While the greater danger of widespread conflagra- 
tion requires the American cities to be more thoroughly prepared, 
it would appear from recent experiences that European cities need 
to bring their fire brigades nearer to the American standard. 

The large force of men employed and the great amount of ex- 
pensive machinery necessarily add very much to the cost of the 
American fire departments. The high rate of wages, and especi- 
ally the wages paid to engineers, electricians and skilled mechan- 
ics also increases expenditures. It is not surprising to learn, 
therefore, that the lowest expenditure for fire departments in the 
large cities of the United States (Washington, D. C.) is 54 cents 
per capita, or even to learn that the next lowest figure (Baltimore) 
is 74 cents, treble the rate in London, Paris and Berlin. When 
the per capita cost rises, as it does in most cases, to $1 or some- 
what over, it is possible to find the explanation in a larger force, 
higher local rates of wages or more equipment than at Washing- 
ton or Baltimore ; but these explanations hardly suffice when the 
per capita becomes double or sometimes treble that for Baltimore. 
In Rochester it is $1.40, in Minneapolis, $1.55, in Detroit, $1.70, 
in Boston, $2.23, and in Providence $2.26. As to Boston, some 
allowance may be made for the fact that the unusual high value 
of property and a street system that makes the work of firemen 
extremely difficult, requires a larger force both of men and equip- 
ment ; but even this is not altogether adequate. Part of the ex- 
penditure in these extreme cases (and also in other cases where 
inefficient brigade is maintained at the cost of efficient brigades 
elsewhere) must be ascribed to extravagance, the political influ- 
ence of the firemen and in some cases, perhaps, to corruption. 

Municipal vs. State Control.—The fire department is completely 
under the direct control of the municipal government more gener- 
ally than is the police. In the United States and Great Britain, 
independent municipal direction is the invariable rule. In 





‘ Denver, Col., is the only exception. 
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France, however, while the immediate direction of the depart. 
ment in their services against fire is vested in the municipal an. 
thorities, the central government has charge of its organization, 
The corps of sapewrs pompiers is attached to the Ministry of the 
Interior ; the organization for each town is determined by the 
prefects, and the chief officers are appointed by the President of 
the Republic on the nomination of the prefects. The members 
are recruited for five years and are organized into companies and 
battalions, and subject to military discipline. The municipality, 
however, is responsible for the maintenance of the local brigade, 
and the expenses are regulated by the maire in the same way as 
the other municipal expenses. At Paris, the regiment of 
sapeurs pompiers forms an integral part of the army, and is un- 
der the Minister of War as regards its organization, discipline 
and control ; but in service against fire it acts under the orders of 
the prefect of police. 

In other countries, there is no such thorough system of central 
control] as in France, but in some large cities the fire department 
is under the control of the central government. Thus Berlin and 
Brunswick are like Paris in having their fire brigades as well as 
police managed directly by the central government; and this 
is also the case in Buenos Ayres. At Sydney, Melbourne and 
Adelaide there are metropolitan fire districts including’ sev- 
eral municipalities and the fire brigades are under the manage- 
ment of commissions in which the central government as well as 
the various local authorities are represented. In Sydney, the 
chairman is appointed by the government of New South Wales, 
another member by the municipal council of Sydney, another by 
the suburban municipalities, two by the fire insurance companies 
and one by the volunteer fire companies. The expenses of the 
fire brigade are shared by the government, the local municipalities 
and the insurance companies. ? 

1 Block : op. cit., 1977. 

® New South Wales Statistical Register, 1895, p. 878. 








CHAPTER IV. 
CHARITIES. 


The relation of municipal governments to public charitable ac- 
tivity throughout the various countries in the world presents the 
widest possible variations. At one extreme, are many municipal- 
ities which take no action whatever, either because the work of 
giving relief is left entirely to individual and private benevolence, 
or because public charity is adequately supplied by other govern- 
mental agencies. Passing from this stage of negative municipal 
action, cities are found participating to every degree in the ex- 
pense and management of charities—making grants to non-mu- 
nicipal institutions ; supervising, regulating and sharing in the 
control of private and endowed institutions ; supporting and ad- 
ministering specific municipal charities ; and in some cases assum- 
ing the entire burden of public local charity. The greatest mu- 
nicipal activity is exercised by the German and Belgian cities ; 
the least in civilized countries by the British towns, where other 
local authorities have full control. In Turkey and the Mussulman 
East, most of the work of charity is performed by religious or- 
ganizations ; while in China, Persia and Japan, whatever is done 
in this direction is accomplished by private and unorganized in- 
dividual action. 

POOR RELIEF. 

Germany.—In the German cities, the whole care of the poor 
and the relief of all forms of distress is under the direct control 
of a single department of the city government. At its head is 
one of the professionally trained magistrates of the city, with 
whom are associated a number of members of the municipal coun- 
cil. Each of the councilmen has charge of the relief work in a 
definite section of the city ; while the practical work of visitation 
and investigation is performed by district committees of unpaid 
citizens, each member of which is responsible for a certain subdi- 
vision of the district. Thus in Berlin, there are about two hun- 
dred and fifty local committees, and between two and three 
thousand citizens engaged in this work in conjunction with the 
regular salaried officials of the municipality. ! 





1Shaw, Continental Hurope, 367. 
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Belgium and ltaly.—Poor relief in the Belgian cities is in the 
hands of a special commission appointed by the municipal coun- 
cil. The revenues of these charity commissions come, however, 
only in small part from taxation, since in each town there are 
large endowment funds received as gifts and legacies, and now 
invested in real estate, stocks and bonds, all belonging to the 
municipality and held as atrust for charitable purposes. Gifts 
from private individuals are also received to some extent.! The 
Italian system is much the same as thatin Belgium. In each 
town, there is a Congregaziona di Carita, which administers 
the proceeds of trust funds and gifts for charitable purposes. In 
some towns, Leghorn for example, this charity board is ap- 
pointed by the city council; but in Rome and Milan they are 
autonomous authorities, and thus the city governments there 
have little influence in the management of relief work. In all the 
large cities except Rome, the municipalities make important con- 
tributions toward charities. 

France.—As in Germany, Italy and Belgium, the entire work 
of charity in France is under a single management in each city— 
the Bureau de Bienfaisance,—but the municipality has not com- 
plete control over the administration. The mayor, or one mem- 
ber of the municipal executive board, is at the head of the 
bureau, and the municipal council is represented by two or three 
members ; but there are also several members (usually four) se- 
lected by the prefect of the department.? The largest part of 
the work of these bureauz is supported from the income of trust 
funds, gifts and by volunteer service ; for while municipal grants 
are made, these are not obligatory (except for dependent chil- 





1 Statement of the Charity Commission of Ghent. 
Income. 1896. Outlay. 
Ordinary Receipts Maintenance of Property. ...$ 1,100 
Extraordinary Receipts (of Money to Poor 35,000 
which $1,100 was in gifts).. 18,000 Food and Articles furnished. 16,200 
Subsidies to Institutions.... 2,500 


$92,000 $54,800 
Persons relieved, 12,511. 
1898. 
Expenses, $94,000 ; Receipts, $62,500 ; Deficit, covered by subsidy from City. $31,500. 

(Furnished by U. 8. Consul at Ghent—Hon. Henry C. Merris.) 

2 The Paris Assistance Publique is under the direction of a council,consisting of the 
Prefect of the Seine (chairman), the Prefect of Police, and eighteen members appointed 
by the President of the Republic on the nomination of the Minister of the Interior. Of 
the eighteen, certain members, aggregating thirteen, are delegates from other bodies 
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dren), and the central administrative authorities have rarely per- 
nitted the imposition of a permanent tax for poor relief. 

These official, and in most cases distinctively municipal, 
poards in the countries thus far mentioned, have under their 
supervision almost the entire charitable activities of their respect- 
ive cities. There is undoubtedly some individual and independ- 
entaction. But such cases are sporadic, and the essential feature 
of charity administration is that both volunteer and public aid is 
centrally directed by one body, which hasa clearly official and 
municipal character. 

In a second group, we may place those countries in which the 
municipalities carry on a large amount of charitable work, through 
municipal institutions and by grants to private institutions, all of 
which supplements private, endowed and ecclesiastical charity, 
these latter occupying a more important place than municipal 
charities. Usually, too, there is no official organization to co- 
ordinate the entire charity work within each city. This seems to 
be the general system in Austria, Spain,? Portugal, Greece, 
Switzerland,* Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Russia‘ and 
the Spanish American countries. 

British Empire.—In these countries there is a_ well-or- 
ganized system of public poor relief supplementing private 
charity, but which is under authorities entirely independent of 
the municipal governments. England, Wales and Ireland are 
divided into poor law unions, which are each smaller than a county, 
but with a few exceptions in the case of the largest towns, con- 
sist of both urban and rural parishes. In each union, there is 
an elected board of guardians, independent of the town councils, 
which determine the amount of the poor rate and directs the ad- 
ninistration of relief, under the supervision and regulation of 
central administrative authorities at London and Dublin. The 





—two each from the municipal council, arrondissement maires, and the local bureaux de 
lienfaisance ; and one each from the Council of State, Court of Cassation, the faculty of 
medicine, the hospital physicians, the hospital surgeons, the chamber of commerce and 
thecouncils of prud’hemmes. These various bodies present lists of candidates, from which 
the selections are made. The active charity administration is exercised by a single 
director, nominated by the Prefect of the Seine and appointed by the Minister of the 
Interior. Shaw, Municipal Government in Continental Hurope, 204. 

1 Block ; op. cit., 203. * Shaw, Continental Hurope, 246. 

* In Geneva and Berne, the canton and not the city controls public poor relief. 

‘The “ government towns” of Russia have 465 institutions, with 350,000 inmates, 
While there many more under semi-official bodies, such as the Imperial Philanthropic 
Society, the Red Cross Society and the Institutions of the Empress Mary. 
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system in Scotland is similar, except that in place of the larger 
poor law unions, relief is still administered by the authorities of 
each parish. 

In the Australian colonies, public poor relief is in the hands 
of the central governments. Thus in New South Wales, there is 
a state children’s relief board and a government labor bureau,the 
latter furnishing rations for needy persons as well as securing em. 
ployment.! And in each of the Presidency towns in India, there 
is a government workhouse, used mainly by European paupers, the 
natives preferring to continue the time-honored procedure of beg. 
ging in the streets. 

United States.—The cities of the United States fall partly 
within one and partly within the other of the last two groups. 
In all large towns, there is a vast deal of private charity by in. 
dividuals, churches and charitable associations, sometimes 
definitely organized to avoid duplication of effect and to secure 
co-operation in action. But by the side of this, and in most cases 
entirely independent of it, is a system of public poor relief, which 
sometimes is under the control of a municipal department, but 
often of a county authority, while in some cases there is a dual con- 
trol. In addition, all the larger cities make grants and subsidies 
in support of private charitable institutions. 

In by far the greater number of states, the general system of 
public poor relief is under the control of county authorities ; and 
it is only in the New England states and New Jersey, that this is 
a function of all the towns and cities.? Of these states, however, 
Massachusetts and New Jersey contain a large number of cities; 
while the exceptions to the general rule in other states make 
municipal action the more prominent feature among the cities of 
25,000 population and over. In the first place, in the half dozen 
municipalities which have absorbed the county administration— 
New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Boston, Baltimore, San 
Francisco and New Orleans—public poor relief is entirely under 
the control of the municipal authorities. Other important cities 
have also taken over from the counties the entire poor relief ad- 
ministration within their own limits. This is the case in Buffalo 

1N. 8S. W., Statistical Register, 1895, p. 849. 

® But in Massachusetts, the state cares for the poor having no settlement in any 


town; and owing to the strict settlement laws of that state this relieves the towns and 
cities very materially. 
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and Albany, N. Y., Pittsburg and Allegheny, Pa., Richmond 
and Norfolk, Va., and Charleston, 8. C. In addition to these, a 
number of important cities perform an appreciable amount of 
charity work over and above that accomplished by the regular 
poor law officers of the county. Among these, may be mentioned 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Louisville and 
Atlanta. In the United States as a whole, half of the cities with 
over 25,000 population have complete control of public relief ; 
while a third of the others perform some direct share. Chicago, 
Omaha and Indianapolis are the only cities with over 100,000 in- 
habitants in which the item of poor relief is entirely absent from 
the municipal budget. In many others, for example in St. Paul, 
Minn., and Augusta, Ga., the city government has representatives 
on the county board. 

Turkey.—The whole field of humanitarian functions in Turkey 
falls within the scope of the various religious organizations ; and 
aword as to their activities is necessary to correct the impression 
given by a simple negation of any action by municipal or govern- 
mental authorities.1_ The Mosques are the most important centres 
ofall philanthropic work. They enjoy immense revenues from 
their possessions—one-fourth to one-third of all the real estate in 
the Empire belongs to them—and their liberality is in keeping 
with their resources. Dependent upon them are poor houses, 
soup kitchens, hospitals, insane asylums and whatever institutions 
may be of comfort to the aged, the sick and the unfortunate. 
Their beneficence usually takes account only of Moslems, and 
pays no heed to the wants of non-Moslems; yet there are some 
establishments supported by Mosques, where non-Moslems and 
Moslems are admitted indifferently. Alongside of the Mosques, 
each church of other than the Mussulman creed, is the centre for 
the exercise of philanthropy towards its own communicants. What 
the Mosque is to those of the Faith in supplying hospitals, poor 
houses, asylums, etc., each religious community or church is to 
itsown people. However, as each church is poorer than the 
Mosque, its philanthropic establishments are fewer and receive 
less financialsupport. Nevertheless, the efforts of the Christians, 
and perhaps even more of the Jews, to succor their own necessit- 
ous persons are by no means ineffective. 


1 The information on this point was kindly furnished by Dr. Edwin A. Grosvenor, 
Professor of Modern Government and Administration at Amherst College. 
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China and Japan.—No systems of public poor relief exist in 
China and Japan ; and in general such charity as is considered 
necessary is performed by private individuals. In Japan, the 
conditions of life are such that there seems to be no special need 
in ordinary times for public relief, and in consequence there is 
none except in times of famine or great disaster. In China, on 
the other hand, beggars are ever-present and not at all backward 
in asking for aid. From Amoy, we learn that the organization of 
the beggars into guilds, each under achief, for the better prosecnu- 
tion of their business, is much more systematic and complete than 
any relief organization. 


CARE OF DEPENDENT CHILDREN. 


Special institutions for the care and education of foundlings, 
orphans and other dependent children are less frequently under 
the direct management of municipal authorities than the general 
system of poor relief; but the various countries hold much the 
same relative positions in respect to the degree of municipal ac- 
tivity asin the discussion just given. Distinctively municipal 
institutions are most frequent in Germany, where they are to be 
found in Berlin, Munich, Hamburg, Leipzig, Cologne, Hanover, 
K6nigsberg, Nuremberg, Chemnitz, and six other cities. Non- 
municipal institutions under municipal supervision exist in 
Breslau, Dresden, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Stuttgart, Strass- 
burg, and a half-dozen other important places. In France, Italy 
and Belgium, such institutions are under the general supervision 
of the charity boards already mentioned, and many of the pri- 
vate asylums receive important contributions from the municipal 
authorities. In other European countries, municipal grants to 
private institutions are frequent, while municipal institutions 
are rare. In Great Britain, public aid is entirely in the hands of 
the independent poor law authorities. Municipal institutions for 
dependent children in American cities are almost unknown. 
There is one in New York, but it cares for only a small propor- 
tion of such children in that city. Practically all are cared for 
in ‘‘orphan asylums”’’ under private management. But, except 
in those cases where poor relief is entirely in the hands of 
county authorities, the city governments make important 
money contributions towards the support of these institutions. 
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CHARITIES. 


HOSPITALS AND MEDICAL AID. 


Municipal hospitals are more frequent than municipal insti- 
tutions for destitute children. But municipal activity in this 
direction is not in general so important as in the simpler forms 
of poor relief. In a few cases, medical assistance is furnished 
by cities where the general system of public charity is in the 
hands of other authorities. 

Foreign Cities.—Germany holds the first place in this as in 
other lines of municipal charities. Strassburg is the only city of 
over 100,000 population which does not maintain a municipal hos- 
pital, and only six of the twenty-six cities with from 50,000 to 
100,000 inhabitants are without a municipal institution of this 
kind. Medical assistance by other methods than hospital service 
isnot frequent. House-to-house visitations and free dispensaries 
for medicine are seldom to be found. ! 

Municipal hospitals are almost as common in Austria, Switzer- 
land,? Denmark, Norway and Sweden as in Germany. The hos- 
pitals of Copenhagen are valued at nearly three millions of dol- 
lars; those in Stockholm and Christiana at a million dollars 
each, and the Trieste city hospital is worth more than half a 
nillion dollars. In these countries, too, are found free medical 
attendance and free medicines supplied to the poor at their homes 
as well as through the hospitals. In Holland, Amsterdam has 
municipal hospitals, while Rotterdam has none. 

In the other important countries of western Europe—France, 
Italy and Belgium—public hospitals under the control of par- 
tially autonomous charity boards are to be found in nearly all of 
the cities. These hospital commissions are selected in the same 
way as the general charity board—in Belgium by the city coun- 
cil; in France, four members by the prefect, two by the municipal 
council, with the maire as an ez-officio member. The more 
important French cities have a larger number of members— 
apportioned equally to the prefect and council—and sometimes 
they have several hospital boards for the administration of differ- 
ent hospitals. Some of the Italian cities have hospitals under 
the general charity commission, as in Bologna and Messina. 





1Answers to schedules report both only in Stuttgart and Freiburg; Hanover 
reports a free dispensary. 

2 Those in Geneva and Berne are cantonal institutions or private institutions under 
cantonal supervision. 

3 Block ; op. eit., 1281. 
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Municipal grants for hospitals are, in these countries, more 
frequent than for general poor relief. In the Belgian cities, 
the endowments of the hospitals meet most of their expenses ; but 
in French and Italian cities, communal grants form one of the 
principal resources of the hospitals, at least in the large cities, 
The town of St. Etienne grants a subsidy of $30,000 a year to 
hospitals ; Nice makes an annual grant of $20,000; Naples of 
$90,000; Milan, $80,000; Genoa, $100,000; and Florence, 
$100,000. All of the important French, Italian and Belgian cities 
also furnish to the poor free medical advice by house-to-house 
visitations. For example, the city of Venice employs eighteen 
city physicians, and Nice has ten. 

A few Russian towns have made some progress in this direc- 
tion. St. Petersburg has eleven municipal hospitals, with 5,000 
beds, treating over 55,000 patients yearly. Moscow maintains ten 
hospitals, in which over 47,000 patients were treated in 1894, 
besides giving free advice and treatment to over 160,000 people in 
ten city dispensaries. Odessa has a general municipal hospital 
with 770 beds, and a municipal eye hospital. Riga has a general 


hospital and a leper’s asylum. In the provincial towns the muni- 
cipality merely contributes towards the support of the medical 
institutions, which are administered by local representatives of 
the central administration. In Warsaw the greater number of 
the hospitals and charitable institutions are administered by the 
monastic orders. Astrakhan has two hospitals and one dis- 


pensary. 

Among Mexican cities, there are municipal hospitals in 
Puebla, Vera Cruz, San Luis Potosi, and several smaller cities, 
Those in the city of Mexico are under the government of the 
Federal District. In South America, there are municipal institu- 
tions in Buenos Ayres, Rio de Janeiro, Rosario, Caracas and most 
of the larger cities. In Turkey, hospitals, like other humanitarian 
work, are under the direction of the religious communities. There 
are in Constantinople twenty Mussulman hospitals, and fifteen 
more belonging to other religious organizations. The Greek hospi- 
tal alone has always more than a thousand patients. In China 
the only hospitals are those maintained by the Christian mission- 
aries. 

The only hospitals maintained or in any way supported by Brit- 


1 Block ; op. ctt., 1241. Bilanct Communali per l Anno, 1895. 
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ish municipalities are isolation hospitals for persons ill with infec- 
tious or epidemic diseases, such as typhoid, scarlet fever, smallpox 
and cholera. Nearly all of the county boroughs have hospitals of 
this kind, which are, however, more properly classed as sanitaty 
justitutions. General charitable hospitals are in the hands of priv- 
ate institutions, while the poor law guardians furnish some medical 
aid to the poor. In Australia and India, the only public medical 
charity is through hospitals maintained or subsidized by the cen- 
tral authorities. 

The United States and Canada.—The large cities in the 
United States and Canada have undertaken more than the Eng- 
lish towns in the field of medical charity. New York, Philadel- 
phia, St. Louis, Boston, San Francisco, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Minneapolis, Louisville, St. Paul, Indianapolis and other impor- 
tant cities maintain municipal hospitals for general treatment. 
Several of these, and one or two smaller towns with no general 
hospitals, maintain emergency hospitals for accident cases. The 
municipal hospitals of New York city are eight in number, with 
acapacity for about three thousand patients. Those of Boston 
are valued at over two million dollars. Cities frequently, even 
though they have municipal hospitals (other than those for epi- 
demic diseases), make payments in aid of private hospitals, either 
at a definite rate for each person sent to the hospital by the poor 
relief authorities, or in a single annual appropriation. The former 
is the method employed in Buffalo, N. Y., Columbus, O., Hart- 
ford, Conn., Somerville, Mass., and Toronto, Canada. Medical 
aid by means of house-to-house visits by salaried city physicians 
is also frequent, as in Cleveland, Indianapolis, Albany, Syracuse, 
Lowell, Fall River, Atlanta, and many smaller cities. Dispen- 
saries for furnishing medicines to the poor free of charge are to 
be found in most of the large cities, but generally these are con- 
trolled by private organizations. St. Louis, however, has an im- 
portant city dispensary. Whenever the municipality undertakes 
any outdoor poor relief, there are some expenditures for medi- 
cines to the indigent sick. 


CARE OF THE INSANE. 


The systematic care and the scientific medical treatment of the 
insane is a branch of administration which has developed entirely 
within the last half century. This development has been accom- 
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plished mainly through the use of large institutions, where a suf. 
ficient number of patients could be gathered to bring the cost 
of efficient medical treatment within reasonable limits. The need 
for large institutions made necessary the action of higher govern. 
mental authorities to provide the necessary service for the insane 
of all but the largest cities, and the tendency has been steadily 
towards removing this function entirely from the hands of the 
local and municipal officials. This has been most fully accom- 
plished in France, Italy, Belgium, Sweden, Canada, Australia, 
Cape Colony, India and Brazil. In these countries the public 
insane hospitals are under the direct control of the central gov. 
ernment, or of the officials of the highest subordinate area—prov- 
ince, department or county, as the case may be. Thus in France 
the administration of each public insane asylum is managed by a 
director named by the Minister of the Interior.! Each commune 
is, however, required to contribute acertain proportion of expense 
for insane persons whose domicile was at that place. This pro. 
portion varies, being larger for the wealthy communes ; but even 
for the richest the share paid by the commune does not exceed 
one-half. ? 

In the United States, insane hospitals are with few exceptions 
state or county institutions, and the trend of later development is 
distinctly towards a complete centralization of this branch of 
administration. In some states, the cities are required to pay for 
the support of their insane in the institutions owned by other 
authorities, as is the case in Massachusetts, Connecticut and New 
Hampshire. There are some instances of municipal insane asy- 
lums, of which those at Philadelphia, Boston and St. Louis are the 
most important, since the New York and Brooklyn hospitals were 
taken over by the state of New York in 1896. There are also 
small municipal insane hospitals in Lowell, Lawrence, Springfield 
and most of the other Massachusetts cities. In Baltimore, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh, Allegheny and a few other cities, the harn- 
less pauper insane are kept in the city almshouse or poor farm. 

Municipal institutions for the care of the insane are more fre- 
quent in Great Britain and Germany than in other countries. 
There are county insane asylums in most of the counties in Eng- 
land ; but in some the care of the insane still rests with the 
boards of poor law guardians, and in Scotland it is still in the 





1 Block, op. cit., 97. ® Thid., 112. 
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hands of the parish poor law authorities. The county asylums 
frequently receive patients from the county boroughs within the 
county limits; and in such cases the county borough shares in 
the expense, and most commonly also participates in the manage- 
ment through a joint board representing both the county and 
borough councils. In the larger county boroughs, separate bor- 
ough asylums are now more general than the joint board system. 
The London insane hospitals are under the control of a metropoli- 
tan asylums board. Birmingham hasa borough asylum under the 
town council; so also have Nottingham, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Leicester, Portsmouth, Brighton and others. In Germany, insane 
asylums are generally controlled by the province or common- 
wealth authorities ; but most of the larger cities have municipal 
institutions. These exist in Berlin, Breslau, Hamburg, Cologne, 
Dresden, Frankfort-on-the-Main and Hanover, the only cities of 
equal size not having a municipal asylum being Munich, Leipzig 
and Magdeburg. Of the smaller German cities, there are munici- 
pal insane asylums only in Altona and Lubeck. Each of the two 
important towns in Norway have a municipal insane asylum. 
Mexican and South American cities (other than those in Brazil) 


report that the care of the insane is in the hands of the municipal- 
ity, but it is doubtful if there are any important modern asylums 
in any of these cities. For the natives of India, Turkey and 
China, there is practically no medical treatment of the insane. 


LODGING-HOUSEsS. ! 


Free lodging-houses for able-bodied but homeless persons 
temporarily out of work come clearly under the head of charities, 
and the conditions are not essentially altered when those who 
receive aid of this sort are required to perform some work in 
return. Municipal lodging-houses are most frequent in Germany. 
That of Berlin costs the municipality $50,000 a year, receiving 
annually about 8,000 persons, who stay on the average from two 
to twelve nights each. Most of the larger municipalities have 
similar establishments. They are to be found in Munich, 
Breslau, Leipzig, Cologne and Hanover and a dozen smaller 
cities. Dresden grants a subsidy to an institution maintained by 





* The following instances of charitable activity resemble certain of the industria, 
functions (Chapter viii). The public authorities undertake to assist those somewhere 
near the pauper line to keep permanently above that line, by rendering an economic ser- 
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a private charity. For other European countries, full details 
are not at hand; but Paris and Marseilles have each three free 
municipal lodging-houses, and at Rome the charity congregation 
has night lodging-rooms in different parts of the city. At Leg. 
horn, Italy, a private-house receives a subsidy from the city of 
$200 ; and at Rouen, France, there are several houses in the hands 
of private associations which receive subventions from the muni- 
cipality and the department. Undoubtedly, both of these 
methods have been adopted in other French and Italian cities. 

In the United States, the police station-houses in the large 
cities are pretty generally used as temporary sleeping places by 
homeless wanderers ;? but these have absolutely no accommoda- 
tions which entitle them to the name of. lodging-houses. There 
are several institutions offering free night lodgings maintained by 
private charity in some American cities. One such house in 
Toledo, Ohio, has an arrangement with the city by which the 
men, in return for food, a bath and a bed, are required to work on 
the city streets under the direction of the street commissioner. A 
similar institution in Baltimore, which applies the work test to 
applicants, received $1,000 from the city in 1898. The first 
municipal lodging-house in the United States was opened at 
Washington in 1892. Lodging, bathing facilities and food 
are provided, each man being required to do a certain amount of 
work sawing wood. On opening this institution, the police 
station houses were closed to lodgers, and as the application of 
the work test at the lodging-house keeps away professional 
tramps, the effect is to force that class from the city.’ Similar 
establishments have since been opened in Boston and New York, 
which cost these cities $8,000 and $20,000 a year respectively. 









vice furnished generally by private individuals as a financial enterprise. The cases to 
be considered here are differentiated from the industrial services by the essentially 
charitable feature of the service. This usually produces an expected deficit to be met 
from the city treasury, while in some cases the municipality furnishes the service 
gratuitously, meeting the entire expense from public funds. 

1 Only institutions of this class will be considered here, while instances of 
municipal lodging-houses and tenements operated on a self-sustaining basis will more 
properly be considered in connection with municipal management of property as an 
industrial function, in Chapter viii. 


® Statistisches Jahrbuch, VI ; 212-214. 

8 During 1892, the Philadelphia police stations accommodated 11,584 lodgers 
Hale, Police and Prison Cyclopedia, 367. 

4 A. G. Warner in ‘* Charities Review,” II ; 279. 
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CHARITIES. 


LABOR BUREAUS. 


The temporary relief of the unemployed naturally suggests 
the attempt to provide a more permanent solution of the problem 
by securing employment for the able bodied. Some action in 
this direction is taken by most poor relief authorities. But the 
establishment of distinct labor offices to undertake this work on 
a considerable and systematic plan has been realized only in a few 
localities. ‘The German cities have the lead in this as in many 
other fields. There are municipal labor bureaus in ten cities 
—Munich, Leipzig, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Stuttgart, Strassburg, 
(refeld, Erfurt, Duisburg, Potsdam and Liegnitz. And in seven- 
teen others—including Berlin, Hamburg, Cologne and Dresden— 
there are central labor bureaus under private control which are 
aided by the municipal governments. The largest municipal 
subvention was given by Hamburg, amounting to $2,500. Dres- 
den gave a subsidy of $1,300 and Berlin of $1,250. Of the muni- 
cipal establishments, the one at Erfurt has been most active, 
securing places in 1895 for 8,600 out of 12,600 applicants. The 
Stuttgart bureau placed 7,500 out of 15,800 applicants ; and that 
at Frankfort 4,700 out of 11,600. The Hamburg bureau made the 
largest showing for any German city, securing places for nearly 
38,000; while at Berlin the number was 17,000, at Dresden 
14,000 and at Mannheim 10,000. 

Free Jabor bureaus are maintained in the mairies of most of 
the Paris arrondissements. Similar establishments exist in many 
of the large French provincial cities—Marseilles, St. Etienne, 
Rouen, Rheims and Nice. In several Italian cities, labor bureaus 
maintained by the local chambers of commerce receive municipal 
subsidies, but these establishments in Milan and Florence were 
closed after the riots of May, 1898. Labor exchanges are 
maintained by the municipalities of Christiana, Bergen, and 
Brussels. At Ghent, there is a private establishment sub- 
sidized by the municipality and by the province. Nearly all of 
the Swiss cities of considerable size (Geneva, Basel, Berne), and 
even smaller places like Chaux de Fonds, St. Gall and Aarau, 
have municipal labor bureaus. 

In American cities, municipal labor bureaus are almost un- 
known. There is one at Seattle, Wash., which has found em- 
ployment for 4,000 persons in three years; one at Wilkesbarre, 
Pa., for women only; and one at Los Angeles under the 
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control of both city and county. Savannah, Ga., contributes {o. 
wards a privately managed bureau, as doesalso Montreal. Toronto 
opened a labor registry for those wishing employment on muni. 
cipal works, and 2,000 out of 2,600 applicants obtained work 
during the year 1897-98. 

Several of the states have established labor bureaus in the 
large cities. There is one each in New York city, San Francisco 
and Manchester, N. H.; and Ohio has provided one in each of 
its five important cities—Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Toledo 
and Dayton. In New South Wales, also, there is a labor bureau 
under government control. In Great Britain, employment offices 
have been established by the Board of Trade in the various indus. 
trial centers, such as Liverpool, Glasgow, Sheffield, Salford and 
Plymouth. Several of the boroughs have also established bureaus 
temporarily during periods of business distress when many were 
out of employment. 


EMPLOYMENT INSURANCE.! 


A few cities in central Europe have taken a further step in the 
the attempt to avoid the evils of non-employment by providing 


schemes of employment insurance. Municipal subsidies and 
private gifts are added to the insurance fees of the workingmen, 
and from the fund thus provided, weekly payments are made to 
those out of work. The first institution of this kind was estab- 
lished at Berne in 1893, under the management of a committee, 
three members of which were appointed by the municipality, two 
by employers contributing, and two by the workingmen men- 
bers. This was entirely a voluntary system, and although re- 
organized in April, 1895 under new regulations, has had but a 
small number of members (never over 600), and consequently 
limited success. In 1895 St. Gall (28,000 inhabitants) established 
an obligatory system of workingmen’s insurance, under the man- 
agement of a joint municipal and workingmen’s committee. 
There were 3,000 members the first year, but there was much 
difficulty in collecting premiums, especially from the day labor- 
ers, who were at the same time the most frequent applicants for 
aid. At the end of the year, the town voted to abandon the sys- 
tem.? In 1896, a purely voluntary system of insurance was estab- 
lished at Cologne, Germany, under municipal management. At 





1 Georges Cornil ; L’ Assurance Municipale contre le Chomage Involuntaire. 
2 «Quarterly Journal of Economics,” XI ; 322. 
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Bologna, another voluntary employment insurance institution has 
peen created for employees in the building trades ; but this is not 
a municipal establishment. Several other cities in Germany, 
Belgium and Switzerland (Brussels, Ghent, Lausanne, Basel) have 
taken up the subject and projects for this purpose are now under 
consideration. 


ALLOTMENTS AND POTATO FARMS. 


Another method of municipal aid to the needy but not helpless 
persons has been that of assisting them to secure land for agricul- 
tural operations. This system of semi-charitable action can be 
found far back in history. It formed an important economic 
feature of the European village communities of the early middle 
ages, but as a function of the municipal authorities in the large 
uban agglomerations it is only of recent origin. In its simpler 
form of a labor colony on a single municipal farm, this work is 
not radically different from the cultivation of agricultural land 
by the inhabitants of the local poor house. But the more recent 
method has been to make assignments at small rents of individual 
plots to particular persons or families, and thus, by making the 
net profit to each depend upon his own efforts, to secure the 
greatest personal interest of the worker in the operations. Paris 
has had a municipal farm colony since 1891, but it is only within 
three years that the system of allotments has been adopted. The 
poor relief authorities at Berlin have for quite a number of years 
let out at about half cost to needy families allotments of land for 
potato raising. In 1894, 2,600 lots of 400 square metres each were 
let, all ready, ploughed and manured, at $1.90 per lot for the 
spring to 2,492 families, including 15,542 persons. The net value 
of the product after deducting rent was $17,500, or $6.50 for each 
lot.t Cassel] lets 70 acres to 67 persons at an annual rental of 
$1,500, and similar schemes are to be found in other German 
cities. 

In the United States, much the same plan has been followed in 
the ‘potato farms,’’ established on vacant city lots by the mu- 
nicipalities of Detroit, Buffalo, Columbus and New Bedford, and 
by private associations in several other American cities. At Buf- 
falo 300 acres were allotted in 1896 to 848 families, including 4,500 
persons. The city of Wheeling, W. Va., has for a long time 
leased to some poor citizens at a nominal rent a ‘‘common” on 


1“ Annals of the Am. Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sci.,” VIII, 418. 
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the hillside, on which probably 50 houses now stand. In Cam. 
peachy, Mexico, the poor are allowed to occupy common lands 
without paying any rent. 

The system of allotments in English towns is along the same 
general lines, but in most cases, the scheme is self-support- 
ing. Nottingham has done most in this direction, renting 23 
acres on yearly tenancies in lots of about 600 square yards each to 
1,500 persons. The extent of the municipal system is probably 
affected by local custom, which makes small plots a usual method 
of cultivation. There are about 10,000 small gardens near the city 
leased by the land owners on similar conditions to the city’s allot- 
ments. The municipality of Leicester lets 68 acres of land to 7 
persons. Croydon has 55 acres, leased in plots averaging 10 
square rods to 670 persons, and although there is a small financial 
loss, the plan is so much appreciated that an extension is contem- 
plated. Norwich, Derby, Newport and Brighton also have a nun. 
ber of allotments ; while a very small area of land is used in this 
way in Birmingham, Leeds, Cardiff, Preston and Birkenhead. 
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CHAPTER V. 
EDUCATION. 


The promotion of the mental development of the individual 
forms the basis of a series of municipal functions which are to be 
clearly differentiated from those lines of activity undertaken pri- 
marily for the economic advantages of collective action. Schools, 
libraries and museums are not established and maintained simply 
as more advantageous methods of accomplishing results which 
will be secured in a large degree even if the municipality 
takes no action ; but they are undertaken very largely for the sake 
of extending to the mass of the community advantages not of a 
purely material sort which would otherwise be enjoyed only by a 
small number of persons. The justification for municipal action 
along these lines lies entirely beyond the field of financial calcu- 
lation. Not only, as in many other functions, does the munici- 
pality receive no direct return for its expenditure, but the return 
to the community comes only indirectly, after considerable 
periods of time, and in a way which makes financial estimates 
impossible. ; 

These functions have been classed here as educational, using- 
that word in a somewhat broader, though perhaps a better, sense 
than is commonly given to it by popular American use.! Educa- 
tion includes the instruction not only of the young, but also 
persons of allages. It aims at more than to impart knowledge 
and to develop the rational and other intellectual powers ; it 
strives also to train and discipline the emotional and volitional 
faculties. It therefore includes all institutions whose purpose is 
the development of any of the faculties of the mind among any 
part or all of the people. 


CHURCHES. 


In ancient and medieval civilizations, whatever was done in 
these lines was accomplished by the religious or ecclesiastical or- 
ganization which existed in close connection with the secular gov- 
ermment. The church formed an integral part of the government, 





1 Cf. “Board of Education,” for the authority having control of the public 
elementary and secondary schools. 
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as it does in Russia to-day ; or it stood as a co-ordinate authority, 
the boundary between ecclesiastical and secular functions being 
usually ill-defined. Instances of these conditions still remain, but 
in most cases the secular government has established its supre. 
macy ; in the more important countries, it has assumed the ad. 
ministration of many functions formerly in the control of the 
church ; and in some, churches are considered simply as private 
associations, completely subordinate to the government. The 
change in the relations of church and state have inevitably 
affected the relations between church and municipality. In the 
early middle ages, the ecclesiastical authority often held all the 
powers of local government; and the development of municipal 
government in central Europe was accomplished in very large de. 
gree at the expense of the church. Many items in this chapter 
will deal with functions thus transferred, at least partially, from 
the church to the municipality ; and these will illustrate the gen- 
eral remarks just made. 

There are, however, some instances of direct assistance by 
municipalities to churches in their distinctively religious activi- 
ties. In France, the buildings of the Roman Catholic churches 
belong to the communes which ordinarily pay the expenses of 
maintenance. They also provide lodgings for the priests and pay 
curates, pastors and rabbis of other recognized churches certain 
sums for their lodgings. Most of the Italian cities spend small 
sums for the maintenance of church edifices, while for Naples, 
Rome and Genoa the expenditures indicate the municipal owner- 
ship of a considerable amount of church property. In Messina, 
and in Sicily generally, by Concordat of 1818 with the Holy See; 
the salaries of parish priests are paid by the communes. The city 
of Lisbon maintains churches, and probably this is the general 
rule in Portugal and Spain, as it is in Austria. Most of the Swiss 
cities or cantons maintain church buildings and pay the clergy. 
Geneva supports both Calvinist and Liberal Catholic churches. 
In Sweden, the church buildings are owned and maintained by the 
local communities, and the salaries of the clergy are determined 
by a joint board. 

In other countries, instances of municipal grants to churches 
are only occasional. A few German cities make considerable contri- 
butions, usually for the payment of ministers’ salaries. This is 
the case in Frankfort, Stuttgart and Aachen, the first named 
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spending $25,000 annually, which goes in part to Catholic and in 
part to Protestant churches. Among the Belgian cities, Brussels 
contributes $3,000 annually to churches. Glasgow, Scotland, owns 
and supports ten churches, including the cathedral. Receipts 
from pew rents amount to $9,000, and expenses for salaries and 
repairs to $23,000 a year. 

An important form of municipal aid 'to churches in nearly all 
countries is the exemption of their church property from direct 
taxation, an exemption sometimes extended to include the income- 
yielding property owned by the churches. The exempted real 
estate held by churches in New York city is valued at $63,- 
000,000, the taxes on which, at $2.50 per $100 (the probable rate 
for 1899) would amount to nearly $1,600,000. In at least one town 
in England (Burnley), churches are also exempted from special 
assessments for opening and paving new streets. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


The general system of common schools in every important 
country is regulated and determined in great measure by the cen- 
tral authorities. Every system, however, provides for some local 
authority, and in most countries this authority is the municipal 
government. 

British Empire.—Independent local authorities are most im- 
portant in Great Britain. In most boroughs, there are school 
boards, elected on the same franchise as the town council ; and 
these boards have not only the direction of the schools, but also full 
power to determine the expenditures and to levy local school rates. 
The town council has a part in school administration only in those 
towns where the parochial schools of the Established Church are 
the only elementary schools. These ‘‘ voluntary’’ schoolsare under 
the management of the church authorities, but they receive grants 
from Parliament, and like the board schools are subject to the 
visits of Inspectors of the Privy Council Committee on Education ; 
while the town council in such boroughs must appoint a School 
Attendance Committee to enforce the Compulsory Education Law. 
There are only five towns with over 50,000 population which have 
no school board, and where in consequence this function of the 
town council becomes active, viz.: Belfast, Preston, St. Helens, 
Stockport and Bury. But of the smaller boroughs there are 120 
out of 290 which have no school boards. In the smaller urban dis- 
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tricts, voluntary or parochial schools form much the larger pro- 
portion ; and in the rural districts, school boards are not yet avail- 
able. In England as a whole, the voluntary schools contain three- 
fifths of the elementary school accommodations. 

In Canada, Victoria, Western Australia and New Zealand,the 
system is much the same as in the school board towns of England; 
but in the other Australian colonies, the local authorities are ap.- 
pointed by the central Minister of Public Instruction, while in all 
the Australian colonies central control is much more vigorous 
than it is in Great Britain.t In British India, too, public schools 
are entirely under the control of the Education Department of the 
central governments. 

United States.—The typical organization of an American city 
school system has been described as follows : ‘‘ A board of educa- 
tion is created by law whose members are selected by the people, 
serve without pay, and have full legal power to establish, main- 
tain and control free public schools for all children of school age 
in the limits of the city. Each year they make estimates in detail 
of the amounts of money required for the schools during the next 
coming year, which estimates are submitted to the city council. 
That body appropriates money for those purposes named in the 
estimates which they think necessary and proper in view of all the 
other needs of the city’s government, and of the expected revenue 
from the taxes which they think it expedient to levy. The money 
once appropriated, is controlled by the board of education, who 
buy sites, build and repair school houses, purchase supplies, hire 
and pay the necessary officers and teachers. They make regula- 
tions for the management of the system and employ as their 
principal executive officers a secretary and a superintendent, the 
former to look after the details of their business affairs, and the 
latter to have special care of all matters relating to instruction.”* 

The important difference between this and the British system 
is in the necessity for securing the appropriations from the city 
authorities. This gives the municipal government some influence 
in school administration. Conflicts of opinion between the two 
authorities often lead to friction, and in cases of mismanagement 
it is sometimes difficult to locate responsibility. 

Some important variations from the type just described should 

1 Victorian Year Book, 1888-9, II : 483. 


* James C. Boykin, Laws relating to City School Boards, in Report of the U.§ 
Commissioner of Education, 1895-6, I :3 
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be noticed. Occasionally, the board of education is completely 
independent of the city government; as is the case in St. Louis, 
Mo., and Lincoln, Neb., where the city boards have power to levy 
their own taxes; in Peoria, Ill., where a school board for a dis- 
trict larger than the city has a similar power; and in Georgia, 
Florida and Louisiana, where the boards of education are county 
authorities. In a few cities (Pittsburg and Des Moines), separate 
school boards are elected for the various wards of the city. On 
the other hand, concentration of school management is secured in 
many important cities by having the board of education chosen by 
the municipal authorities—in some places by the mayor, in others 
by the city council. This is the case in New York city, Chicago, 
Baltimore, New Orleans, Atlanta and the cities of New Jersey, 
Indiana, Virginia, Tennessee, Alabama and Texas. For New York 
city, separate school boards are appointed for the control of schools 
in each of the five boroughs ; while the central board, composed of 
delegates from these local boards, has merely a general supervision 
over the entire system. 

Continental Europe.—In the continental countries of Europe, 
the local school management is always in the hands of the muni- 
cipal authorities. But the scope of independent municipal action 
is limited by the system of central administrative control enforced 
by state inspection and supplemented by state subsidies in aid of 
schools. France represents the highest type of a centralized, 
unified state system of education. The teachers are appointed by 
the prefect in each department, and the courses of instruction are 
regulated in great detail by the Department of Public Instruction, 
while the constant supervision by the government inspectors 
enables the central bureau to enforce its regulations. Each com- 
mune must establish a free elementary school, provide the site and 
building, and a part of the expense of maintenance. So too in 
Russia, the programs of studies, the final appointment of the teach- 
ing personnel, the choice of books and other means of instruction, 
are entirely dependent upon the Ministry of Public Instruction ; 
while the school commissioners representing the city authorities 
have charge only of the economic needs of the institutions. In 
Italy, Prussia and the other states of the German Empire, cen- 
tralization has not been carried quite so far. And in the other 
continental countries the municipal authorities have a still larger 
independence. In Belgian cities, the municipal council appoints 
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the teachers and performs directly the functions of a school board, 
In Holland, there is a decided preference for private initiative. 
but private schools are subsidized by the municipalities and are 
under municipal supervision, while the larger cities also maintain 
public schools. 

In Paris and Vienna, the immediate management of the schools 
is under the direction of several district boards. Paris has one 
such buard for each of its twenty arrondissements, appointed by 
the municipal council. Vienna is divided into nineteen districts, 
in each of which the voters elect school directors, who with seve. 
ral appointed members form the neighborhood school board, 
There is also in Vienna a central school board for administrative 
purposes, partly appointed by the municipality, and _ partly 
selected from the neighborhood boards. ' 

South America and Asia.—In the Latin-American countries, 
the general rule is the same as in continental Europe. The mui- 
cipal authorities are vested with the powers of local management; 
but state laws and state administrative supervision determine in 
large degree the character of the schools. In Turkey, schools are 


maintained by the various religious communities. In China, 
public schools are unknown ; but in Japan, they are maintained 
by the municipal authorities. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


Educational institutions above the grade of elementary schools 
are much more dependent than the latter on support from private 
funds and the higher governmental authorities, and their manage- 
ment is in much greater degree independent of the municipalities, 
and under the central government and private associations. This 
situation becomes more emphasized the higher the grade of in- 
stitution under consideration. 

United States.—In the cities of the United States, secondary 
education outside of private schools is under the control of the 
same authorities as have charge of elementary schools ; who are, 
as has been seen, in most cities semi-autonomous bodies. Public 
secondary schools, more commonly known as high schools, are to 
be found in every city of any importance; although those in 
New York city (Manhattan) were established only two years ago. 

Germany.—Prussia has 200 high schools supported by the state 

1 Shaw, Continental Hurope, 120, 482. 
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to 290 municipal schools and schools with endowments not under 
crown patronage. In the poorer provinces of eastern Prussia, 
municipal secondary schools are to be found in large towns, such 
as Breslau, Kénigsberg and Danzig; in the smaller towns, they 
have become, either wholly or partly, state supported and state 
controlled. In the well-to-do western provinces the proportion of 
municipal schools is fifty per cent. of the whole.! Of the Bavarian 
secondary schools, the classical schools and real-gymnasia are 
government institutions; the pro-gymnasia, real and Latin 
schools belong partly to the counties and partly to the communes. ? 
Wurtemberg has 170 secondary schools, of which 11 are wholly 
or partially supported by the state; the remainder are communal 
institutions, but receive grants from the state on certain fixed con- 
ditions. Saxony has 15 government secondary schools to 35 
classed as municipal and seven endowed institutions, but of the 
municipal schools, real-schulen receive state aid, and the Minister 
of Education claims the right to appoint the principal and senior 
masters. The total amount of municipal appropriations and 
grants for secondary education in Saxony is only two-thirds of the 
amount given by the government. The three free cities in Ger- 
many have complete control of secondary education. 

Other Continental Countries.—Of French higher schools, 
lycées are established and maintained entirely by the state; 
while colléges, which exist in all the larger cities, estab- 
lished and maintained by the communes, receive subven- 
tions from the government, are under the inspection of the 
prefects, and have their director and principal officials appointed 
by the Minister of the Interior.’ In 1890, there were 108 lycées 
to 247 colléges, the latter being found in all the larger cities. 
Secondary schools, which are private enterprises but not under 
ecclesiastical control, may also receive grants from the depart- 
ments, communes and the state.* Belgium has 30 communal sec- 
ondary schools to 130 government schools ; while the government 
expenditure for secondary education is twice the amount of com- 
munal expenditures.7 Secondary education is, however, mostly 





1 Rept. of Commission on Secondary Education, V. 611. 

* Ibid, 608. 8 Ibid, 631. * Ibid, 614-619. 

® Block, op. cit., 1341, 

* Report of Commission on Secondary Education (Great Britain), Vol. V, 604; 8. P. 
1805. * Ibid, 595. 
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in private and clerical hands. In Italy, secondary education is 
under the direct control of the government, though some of the 
expenses are borne by the cities. In Switzerland, secondary 
schools are generally maintained by the cantonal government, but 
in the case of Basel, that is identical with the municipal authority, 

There are 17 state and 33municipal secondary schools in 
Norway, and also many private schools, the last being mainly 
for girls as the public secondary schools are open only to boys, 
Most of the municipal schools receive government grants, and in 
consequence are placed under the supervision of the Education 
Department which names the teachers, though usually from nom. 
inations made by the municipal authorities. 

Great Britain.—The British municipalities do but little for 
secondary education, apart from the aid to technical schools, 
which will be considered in another section. In 1893-4, only 
fourteen of the sixty-one county boroughs made grants (amount- 
ing altogether to but $45,000) to schools professedly secondary ; 
and in only twenty county boroughs were payments (amounting 
to $100,000) made for evening sessions and higher grade element- 
ary schools. This lack of municipal action is not supplied either 
by the central government or independent school boards. The 
school boards have, indeed, no authority to support secondary 
schools out of rates, nor can they use the Parliamentary element- 
ary education grants for this purpose; and practically the only 
funds available are the special grants (amounting to $700,000 a 
year) for the teaching of science and art subjects.‘ In all Eng- 
land, some sixty higher grade schools are maintained by school 
boards, forty-eight being in county boroughs; thirty-five of the 
entire number are in the three northern counties of Durhan, 
Lancaster and York ; and nineteen others in the eight midland 
counties. The problem of establishing a national system of sec- 
ondary education is one which is now being much discussed in 
Great Britain, and Parliamentary action in the near future is 
probable. In the meanwhile, whatever is done in this direction 
is accomplished by private action, mainly through the endowed 
‘* grammar schools.’’? 





1 Report of Commission on Secondary Education, 10-11. 

* Kingston-upon-Hull controls the ‘‘ grammar school” in that borough. ‘‘ Gram- 
mar,” it may be noted, refers to Latin grammar, and these schools are distinctly sec- 
ondary schools. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION. 


Municipal educational institutions of college or university 
rank are almost unknown. New York city supports the College 
of the City of New York, to which $200,000 a year is given. Not- 
tingham maintains a university college, which is under the man- 
agement of a committee containing three co-opted members and 
two representatives each from Cambridge and Oxford Universities. 
The corporations of Kingston-upon-Hull and Southampton are 
represented on the governing boards of the local colleges. The 
two Belgian state universities (at Ghent and Liege) and the 
Catholic university at Brussels are partly supported by the 
municipalities. A few Russian cities (e. g., Voronezh and Kazan) 
also make grants in aid of colleges. But these are only isolated 
instances ; and it is the almost invariable rule that universities 
are supported and managed either by private associations or by 
the state governments. 


TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 


New methods and conditions of industry and a broader con- 
ception of education have led inthe present century to the estab- 
lishment of institutions designed to prepare the young for some 
definite occupation in the vast and complicated industrial system 
of to-day. Schools of this kind do not, however, have any 
definite place in the heirarchy of the general educational system. 
They form rather a co-ordinate group, in which are all grades of 
institutions corresponding to the various secondary, college and 
professional schools. Technical schools supported or managed 
by municipalities are generally those in which instruction is 
given in general principles and practical work in several branches, 
rather than detailed apprenticeship in one particular trade. They 
are to be distinguished on the one side from simple manual 
exercises given in the regular primary and elementary schools, 
and on the other side from the special training for the higher 
technical professions such as civil and electrical engineers. The 
latter grade of institutions are not often aided by the municipal- 
ities, but like colleges and universities belong either to private 
associations or to the central government. 

Belgium.—The honor of inaugurating and of developing 
furthest distinct technical schools belongs to Belgium. In 1817 
the municipal council of Ghent established a manual training 
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school; in 1825 a private one ‘was established at Liege ; and by 
1844 there were five institutions of this character in Belgium, 4 
royal decree of 1847 provided for the establishment of manual 
training schgols at tlfe cost vf the communes, but under the sv- 
pervision of a committee appdéented by: the government. During 
the decade, 1860-70, many new technical schools were estab- 
lished in all the large and many small cities. There are now, in 
addition to various government schools for higher technical edn. 
cation, about sixty manual training and industrial schools for 
boys in Belgium. These schools receive grants from the com- 
munes, the provinces and the state. The administrative board 
for each school is composed generally of the governor of the 
province, of the burgomaster of the city, and six members, two 
chosen by the communal council, two by the permanent execn- 
tive committee of the province, and two by the central gover- 
ment. Instruction in these schools is mainly theoretical, includ- 
ing arithmetic, algebra, geometry, physics, mechanics, industrial 
economy and drawing, with special courses in electricity, chemis- 
try, engineering, mining, etc. In Antwerp, there is also a com- 
mercial institute receiving grants from both city and state, and 
under the direction of an administrative committee, one-half its 
members being appointed by the government and one-half by 
the communal council.? The city of Liege supports a trade school 
for girls. * 

Holland.—The first trade school in Holland was established at 
Rotterdam in 1869 by a private association, but it now receives grants 
from the city, province and central government, and the board oféi- 
rectors is chosen by the city council from a double list of nomina- 
tions submitted by the association. There were in 1893, eighteen 
trade schools in Holland—two at Rotterdam, one each at Amster- 
dam, the Hague, Utrecht, Groningen, Harlem, Arnheim and other 
smaller towns. At Amsterdam, Rotterdam, the Hague and Am- 
heim there are industrial schools for girls. All were established 
and at first maintained by private enterprise ; but are now sus 
tained wholly or partly by municipal, provincial and governmental 
subsidies. ¢ 

France.—Previous to 1880, public technical education it 

1 * Journal Society of Arts,” 46: 1074, a Consular Reports,” 48 : 197. 


8 Department of Labor Report on Industrial Education (1898. 
* “ Consular Reports,” 48 : 251. 
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France completely lacked organization. There were some import- 
ant municipal schools in Paris, Lyons, Havre and Rheims, and a few 
institutions had been established by private action and industrial 
associations. A statute of 1880 definitely authorized municipali- 
ties to establish apprenticeship schools, which should receive gov- 
ernment aid and be placed under the control of the Minister of 
Commerce and Industry, instead of under the Minister of Public 
Instruction. Since then, there has been a rapid increase in the 
number of schools and a great improvement in their work. There 
are now public institutions in all of the large cities and in many 
of the smaller industrial towns, besides private schools and 
national institutions for higher technical education. 

The schools which receive communal assistance may be divided 
into two classes. The practical schools of commerce and industry, 
which are entirely free, received in 1894-5 $81,000 from munici- 
palities and $68,000 from the state. All other technical schools 
received $57,000 in communal subsidies and $56,000 from the state 
and the departments ; but they also received $60,000 in subscrip- 
tions from private associations, $70,000 in tuition fees, and $50,000 
from miscellaneous sources. It will be seen that the grants from 
the state were nearly as large as those from the municipalities ; 
while in addition the central government gave $450,000 to national 
technical schools. 

Germany.—There. has been instruction in manual training 
within the limits of what is now the German Empire since 1776, 
when it was begun at a Moravian institution for boys at Klein- 
welk, Saxony. Other institutions took up the work but slowly, 
and at the end of a century there were only twenty-six schools 
where manual training was given. None of these, however, were 
independent manual training schools, and the first of that kind 
in Germany was established at Emden in 1878. Since then, there 
has been a rapid increase. By 1888 there were 172, and by the 
end of 1891 there were 328. Of the total number in 1891, sixty- 
two (21%) were maintained by the states, seventy (24%) by the 
cities, and the balance by private associations. Of the different 
German states, Saxony stands at the head with over 100 different 
schools. Prussia has 248 schools with 11,000 pupils, giving 
instruction in painting, shoemaking, tailoring, baking, butcher- 
ing, smithing, etc. Bavaria has forty-five technical schools, with 
2,700 pupils. And in Wurtemberg, Baden and Hesse, there are 
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many similar schools, Wurtemberg being especially noted for 
evening and Sunday technical classes (Fortbildungsschulen.)! 

The city of Berlin makes wonderfully complete provision for 
technical education. The manual training, textile and joinery 
schools are almost entirely supported from the city treasury, a 
small amount coming from tuition fees and contributions from 
trade associations. In addition, there are fifteen trade schools, 
each for a particular trade, which are supported by the state and 
the city, with small sums from tuition fees and trade asso. 
ciations.? Altogether the city spends $75,000 a year on technical 
education. Among the other German cities which have either es. 
tablished municipal technical schools or provided auxiliary 
instruction in the common schools, are Breslau, Leipzig, Chem. 
nitz, Nuremberg, Elberfeld, Strassburg, Stettin, Barmen, Aachen, 
Brunswick and Miilhausen. Textile schools are to be found in 
Aachen, Crefeld, Reutlingen, Cottbus and Sorau—also in Ver. 
viers (Belgium) and Brunn (Austria). 

Switzerland and Italy.—Manual training is less developed in 
Switzerland than in the countries mentioned ; but schools of this 
kind are to be found in half the cantons, including Zurich, 
Geneva, Berne and Basel. These are usually supported by fede- 
ral, cantonal and municipal subsidies, and by private sub- 
scriptions ; but in Geneva, all the expenses are paid from the 
public funds. Trade schools also receive similar grants from the 
various public authorities ; and there are municipal watchmaking 
schools at Geneva, Neuchatel, Locle, Fleurer, Soluere, Chaux de 
Fonds and St. Imier.* At Geneva, there is alsoa municipal school 
of art. Technical education was introduced into Italy in 1860, 
and there are now about 500schools for this purpose. Many of 
these receive grants from the state and the communes, as in 
Naples, but others, like those in Rome are self-supporting.* 

Other Continental Countries.—The Scandinavian countries 
also pay much attention to technical education. In Sweden, all 
the higher schools are largely supported by the government ; but 





1 In such schools: Stuttgart has 149 teachers and 2,000 scholars. 
Heilbronn “ 40 “ ** 700 - 
Eashingen ‘‘ 388 ‘“ ” 700 “ 
Ulm __ * “s - 

‘* Journal Soc. Arts,” 46:778. 

® Verwaltungsbericht des Magistrats zu Berlin, 1894-5. 

3 Report of Dept. of Labor, p. 508. 4 Ibid., 444. 
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there are twenty-nine lower technical schools, erected and 
mainly supported by the various large towns.! These are in- 
tended, not for special training in any one line, but to give young 
people engaged in handicrafts and manufactures, the necessary 
instruction in language, arithmetic, freehand, machine and 
building drawing, and modelling. Norway makes instruction 
in manual training obligatory in all municipal schools and 
teachers’ seminaries. There are technical schools at Christiana, 
Bergen and Trondhjen, supported partly by the government and 
partly by the communities. Finland, as early as 1866, made 
manual training obligatory in its seminaries, and city and county 
schools. There are trade schools in twelve towns in Finland 
supported by the state and the communes.? A few of the larger 
Russian cities pay some attention to technical education. Mos- 
cow in 1895 spent about 25,000 roubles for this purpose. Odessa 
and Kishinev have trade schools, and Yekaterineslav has a trade 
department in connection with the city grammar school. 

Great Britain.—Previous to the investigation of technical 
and trade schools on the Continent by the Royal Commissioners 
in 1884, very little in the way of technical education had been 
done in Great Britain either by public or private action. The 
report of this commission started the movement; and a further 
impulse was given by the Technical Instruction Act of 1889, which 
authorized local authorities to aid technical and manual training 
schools out of local rates. Technical instruction does not fall 
within the sphere of the school boards, but is under municipal con- 
trol, as one of the functions of the town councils. In 1895, all 
of the county boroughs, and also all the county councils, of Eng- 
land and Wales spent a part, and most of them all, of the ‘‘ resi- 
due’ received under the Local Taxation (customs and excise) 
Actin aid of technical education. In addition, sixteen county 
boroughs, seventy-two boroughs and 123 urban districts made 
small grants out of local rates for this purpose. In Scotland, 
out of 204 burghs, forty-six devote the whole and fifty-four part 
of the residue to this purpose. In Ireland, the residue is not 
applicable for technical education ; but eleven local authorities 

* Communal grants, 1892, $17,500. » “Consular Reports,” 43 : 209. 
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make grants out of rates. The total expenditure on technical 
education in the United Kingdom in 1894-95 was £730,000. 1 

Most of this expenditure is in the shape of subsidies to private 
institutions, but several of the most important towns have made 
more direct provision for this purpose. Manchester has a muni. 
cipal spinning and weaving school, a school of art and design, 
several important schools for the mechanical arts, engineering and 
practical trades, and also technical evening classes in commercial 
engineering and industrial subjects, as well as classes in dress. 
making, millinery and domestic pursuits for girls. The capital 
value of the municipal property devoted to these purposes is 
estimated at $1,000,000. Birmingham has erected a central 
building for technical education at a cost .of $300,000.% Sheffield, 
Leeds and Bradford also have municipal schools. Nottingham, 
Oldham and Huddersfield have technical schools adapted to the 
local textile industries. Swansea has schools of metallurgy and 
mechanicalengineering. Kidderminster has its school of design.‘ 

The British Colonies.—The Australian municipalities have no 
share in the work of technical education. In New South Wales, 
technical education is a part of the general educational system un- 
der the Minister of Public Instruction. In Victoria and Queens. 
land, grants are made to private technical schools.’ The cities 
in the Canadian provinces, however, take some action in this 
field. Toronto maintains a technical school ; Halifax grants sub- 
sidies to a school of art and design, and a cooking school. In 
Montreal, Quebec, Levis, and several smaller towns in the pro- 
vince of Quebec, provision is made for elementary technical edu- 
cation. * 

United States.—Technical education in the United States is 
a later development thanin Europe. The first manual train- 
ing school in the United States was established at St. Louis in 
1872, as a sub-department of Washington University, the funds 
being provided by private subscription. The first municipal 
manual training school was opened at Baltimore in 1884, as part of 
the public school system. During the same year, similar public 


schools were opened in Chicago, Toledo and New York city, and | 


in 1885 in Philadelphia. Manual training high schools have 


1 Return, in Sessional Papers, 1896, Vol. 72. 
* Shaw, Great Britain, 163. * Jbid., 190. « Ibid. , 220. 
5 “ Journal Soc. Arts,” 46: 1004. ® Ibid,, 1020-1024. 
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since been established in Louisville, Providence, Denver, Cleve- 
jand, Cambridge and Boston ; and instances of the incorporation 
of manual training in high-school courses are too numerous to 
mention. Massachusetts has made it obligatory upon every city 
of 25,000 inhabitants or more to establish and maintain manual 
training in the public high schools. ' 

Instances of municipal trade schools in the United States are 
rare. A recent statute of Massachusetts provides for a state sub- 
sidy to municipal textile schools in textile manufacturing cities, 
equal to the amount of the municipal appropriation. Under this 
act a textile school was opened at Lowell in 1897, and one is now 
being started in New Bedford. To the Lowell school, the city 
and state each gave $25,000, and private subscriptions increased 
the total subsidy to $100,000. The school consists of a textile 
mill under the direction of instructors who are experts in the 
various processes. The object of the school is to fit men to be- 
come designers, foremen, superintendents and manufacturers in 
the textile industries. ? 


LIBRARIES 


United States.—Libraries in the earlier meaning of the word— 
collections of books and manuscripts made by and for the biblio- 
phile and scholar—have been owned and maintained by some of 
the cities in Germany since the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury.? But the movement to establish libraries, as part of the 
educational work of the community, had its origin at the middle 
of this century in the United States, and has been most success- 
fulin this country and Great Britain. The first steps seem to 
have been taken by Josiah Quincy, Jr., Mayor of Boston in 1847. 
The legislature was asked to authorize the municipality to lay a 
tax for a free municipal public library. The request was granted 
the same winter, and the Boston Public Library, the first insti- 
tution of the kind, was set under way.4 This example was soon 
followed, and within the next thirty years nearly every northern 
state had taken similar action.5 

The public library movement in the United States has been 


ar C. M. Wood ward, The Rise and Pr ogress 3 of Manual Training, in Report of Comr. 
of Education, 1893-4, I, 877. 

* *« Journal of Social Science,” No. 35, p. 56. 

3 EZ. g., Nuremberg, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Prague. 

4 Fletcher, Public Libraries in America, 15. 5 Ibid., 18, 
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greatly encouraged by gifts from private persons. In some cases, 
these have been sufficient to cover the entire cost, but more com. 
monly they have been used to erect buildings, leaving the books to 
be provided and cared for at public expense.‘ In many instances, 
too, gifts and bequests have played such an unimportant part 
that practically the entire cost of the library has been met by 
taxation. In recent years, active encouragement and assist. 
ance have been given by the states. Massachusetts in 1890 wag 
the first state to take this step by establishing an advisory com. 
mission and by granting direct aid from the state treasury ‘or 
libraries in the poorer and smaller towns. Other states soon fol- 
lowed.? 

In 1896, there were in the United States 627 libraries of over 
3,000 volumes entirely free to the public. Two-thirds were in 
the North Atlantic States (almost one-third in Massachusetts) 
one-fourth in the North Central States, leaving only some fifty 
libraries of this size in the Southern and far Western States.’ 
These figures include some instances of libraries maintained 
entirely by private associations, as well as many instances where 
large gifts and endowments have been received in addition to 
municipal funds. But the general trend of the figures is typical 
of the degree of municipal activity in the different parts of the 
country. 

Examining more in detail the cities of over 25,000, we find 
that two-thirds (83 out of 125) have municipal libraries, about 
one-fourth of these having received important gifts either as 
endowment funds or for building purposes. Forty-seven cities 
of over 50,000 population have municipal libraries to twelve 
without such an institution; while of the cities with over 
100,000, all have municipal libraries except Louisville and New 
York city. It should be said, however, that in Washington, 
besides the district library, there are large government libraries, 
including the Congressional Library of 750,000 volumes, and that 
New York city makes important annual contributions to private 
free libraries aggregating $225,000 and is about to construct a 





1 Fletcher, op. cit., 21. 

® Jbid., 24. New York has had a system for state aid to public school libraries 
since the first half of the century. 

8 Report Comr. of Education, 1895-96, p. 335. 

4 The small municipal library of Long Island City now belongs to New York city, 
but this is in no sense a library for the entire municipality. ! 
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puilding to cost $2,500,000 for the New York Public Library, 
the management of which, however, remains in the hands of the 
association which has in trust the private endowments. 

The largest strictly municipal library is that of Boston 
containing 700,000 volumes, and loaning nearly 1,200,000 books 
during the last year. Besides the central library building, erected 
at a cost of $2,650,000, there are ten branch libraries with reading 
rooms in different parts of the city, and seventeen additional 
stations for the delivery of books.! The Chicago municipal 
library contains 217,000 volumes, and in the last year loaned 
1,150,000 books for home use and in addition 1,337,000 for use in 
the reading rooms. ? 

The management of municipal libraries is usually vested in 
trustees selected by the mayor or city council; but in Cleveland, 
they are selected by the school board, and in Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis and Erie the library is under the control of the school 
board. The law of Illinois which has been followed by most 
of the western states provides that the management of public 
libraries shall be in the hands of a specially elected board of nine 
directors, independent of the mayor and council and also of the 
board of education. 

United Kingdom.—The birth of the public library system in 
Great Britain was contemporaneous with that in the United 
States. Following an inquiry made by a select committee into 
the best means of establishing free libraries, a permissive act was 
passed by Parliament in 1850. Manchester was the first to adopt 
it; a public subscription of $60,000 was raised, and in September, 
1852, the library building was opened, followed a month later by 
the library at Liverpool. 

By 1870 there had been about forty adoptions of the library 
act in the United Kingdom ; and by 1886, 133, only four of which 
were in London—Westminster, Wandsworth, Fulham and Lam- 
beth. The year of the Queen’s jubilee marked the beginning of 
arapid increase, no less than ten adoptions in London alone being 
recorded for that year. By the end of 1896, the number had in- 
creased to 330, of which 265 were in England (including 36 in 
london), 32 in Scotland, 17 in Ireland and 16 in Wales. Since 

1 Matthews, City Government of Boston, 71, 74. a. ee 


* Statistics of Libraries and Library Legislation in the U. S., Rep. of the Comr. of 
Education, 1895-6. * Fletcher, op. cit., 23. 
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1896, there have been about twenty further adoptions, making 
a total of about 350 places which have municipal libraries, the 
population of which is equal to about one-half the population of 
the United Kingdom. These libraries contain over 5,000,000 
books and issue about 27,000,000 books each year, and have ap 
annual attendance of about 60,000,000 readers. Of the 303 
English boroughs, 124 maintain a public library; and of the 
sixty-five towns in the United Kingdom with over 50,000 popula. 
tion, all but six support such an institution. ? 

The aggregate of the London municipal libraries, which are 
under the various district authorities, would undoubtedly present 
the largest number of volumes and the largest number of books 
used for any city in the United Kingdom ; but the largest muni. 
cipal library under one management is that at Birmingham, with 
230,000 volumes and 1,260,000 used annually. Leeds has over 
190,000 volumes with over 1,000,000 used annually ; Manchester, 
176,000 volumes, circulation over 2,000,000 annually ; and Brad. 
ford, 94,000 volumes, circulation 1,500,000 annually. The British 
towns in general maintain a much larger number of delivery sta- 
tions for books than do the American cities. Leeds has twenty- 
two stations, Manchester eighteen, Nottingham fourteen, Bir. 
mingham and Bradford each eleven. 

Comparing municipal activity in Great Britain and the United 
States, it is seen that a somewhat larger proportion of British 
cities maintain libraries, while the fact that a larger proportion of 
American public libraries have received important gifts from in- 
dividuals makes the support of British libraries a more strictly 
municipal function. On the other hand, the public libraries in 
the United States are usually somewhat larger than those in cor. 
responding British cities. But the absence of privately endowed 
free libraries makes the municipal library in England of greater 
importance to the individual than the municipal library in the 
United States. 

France.—More than 300 towns in France (including Algeria) 
have libraries open to the public.* Thisincludes all of the larger 
towns, and the movement is under way to increase the number 
The present municipal libraries are much less important than 








1 “* New York Zimes,” Saturday Supplement, Sept. 17, 1898. 

2 The exceptions are Burnley, Greenock, Bury, Coventry, Grimsby and Bath—non 
over 100,000 population. Year Book for the County Borough of York, 1897-98. 

3 Block, op. cit., 268. 
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those in English and American cities of the same size. Some 
have large numbers of books—that at Angers has 300,000 volumes 
and those at Rouen and Reims have 120,000 each ; but they are 
ysed comparatively little. Nice with 80,000 volumes loans only 
10,000 a year ; and Brest with 54,000 volumes only 6,000 a year. 
The municipal library of Lyons, which is over 200 years old, has 
900,000 volumes, two main buildings, two branches and an annual 
circulation of 120,000. In Paris, the system of free lending 
libraries in different parts of the city has been highly developed. 
There are nearly 100 under the general oversight of a central mu- 
nicipal bureau with a local library board in each arrondissement. 

German Empire.—The situation in Germany is much the 
same as that in France. Almost every large city has a munici- 
pal library, but most of these are scholars’ libraries, and in only 
afew cities are there popular libraries under municipal control. 
Berlin has twenty-seven small libraries with about 100,000 books, 
loaning 375,000 in a year. Dresden has twelve library stations, 
42,000 volumes and an annual circulation of 150,000. Cologne, 
leipzig, Diisseldorf, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Mannheim, Cas- 
sel, Duisburg and Wiesbaden give small subsidies to private 
libraries. But even these instances are exceptional. Germany 
isfar behind England and America in the provision of public 
libraries, and still more in the use made of the libraries by the 
people. It has been estimated that the total number of books 
loaned from all the people’s libraries in Germany is only about 
4,000,000 a year,* as against 27,000,000 a year in England and a 
still larger number in the United States. 

Other Foreign Countries.—The cities of Belgium, the Scan- 
dinavian countries, Austria and Switzerland are in much the 
same stage as France and Germany. All of the important towns 
have a municipal library, but the only important ones are those 
at Copenhagen, Basel and Ghent. In none of them is there a 
very large circulation, the library at Antwerp with 77,000 vol- 
umes and a circulation of 91,000 during the year being the most 
used. Italy is further behind in this line of activity. Several 
important cities, such as Rome, Milan and Florence have no 
municipal libraries. Bologna has one with 240,000 volumes and 
a2 annual circulation of 33,000. Turin, Venice, Leghorn and 





1 Shaw, Continental Europe, 128-129. 
® Statistisches Jahrbuch, V1:116. 8 Ibid., 118. 
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probably most of the other large cities have libraries, but they 
are limited in size and very slightly used. 

Holland ranks even below Italy. Rotterdam has no munigj. 
pal library, and Amsterdam has only an interest in the university 
library. A few Russian cities show some activity in this field. 
St. Petersburg and Moscow have two reading rooms each ; and 
appropriations for libraries are made by Odessa, Riga, Orel, 
Vilna, Vitebsk, Voronezh, Elizavetgrad, Kishinev, Liban, 
Nizhni-Novgorod and Novocherkask. Books are seldom given 
out for home use from any Russian library. 

The large cities of Latin America also report municipal! librar. 
ies, but no figures are given except for Buenos Ayres—28,0 
volumes. Weare probably safe in following the analogy of the 
Latin countries on the other side of the Atlantic, and considering 
that none of these libraries are intended for or actually used by 
the general public. 

MUSEUMS OF ART AND SCIENCE. 

Art galleries and museums of natural history, science and 
archeology are as truly educational as public libraries. But 
municipal institutions of this character are less common 
than are municipal libraries. They are frequently found in 
the large British towns. Nearly all of the county boronghs 
have either an art gallery or a public museum,! and many have 
both, usually combining them in one building. Nottingham and 
Norwich each have a medieval castle which is fitly utilized for 
housing and exhibiting the municipal collection of works of art 
and illustrations of local history. In connection with museums, 
Birmingham, Manchester and most of the other larger towns 
have schools of science and art. 

The large cities of France, Belgium and Switzerland almost 
invariably possess municipal art galleries and museums, and their 
art collections naturally contain a larger number and more im- 
portant paintings by the great artists of medieval and modem 
Europe than do the collections of British cities. Antwerp has 
three municipal art galleries especially rich in the works of the 
great Flemish painters. In Brussels, Antwerp and Liege, ther 
are academies of fine arts partly supported by the municipalities 
and under the control of the municipal authorities. ? 





1 The principal county boroughs which have neither are Croydon, Birkenhead, 
Burnley, Gateshead, Bath and Barrow-in-Furness. 
» ‘* Consular Reports,” 43:208. 
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At an earlier period, the art collections of the Italian cities 
would have occupied the most important place ; but besides the 
Josses during the Napoleonic wars, the national government of 
Italy has taken over many of these collections, as in Milan, Flor- 
enceand Bologna. In Rome, Turin, Venice and other large towns, 
there are still important municipal museums. Many of the 
cities of considerable size in central Europe—Austria, Germany, 
Holland, Denmark, Norway and Sweden—also have municipal 
art galleries and museums; but there are many important ex- 
ceptions, the absence of municipal collections being often due to 
the existence of large government museums.! In Russia, there 
are municipal art galleries and museums in Moscow, Riga and 
Nizhni-Novgorod. 

Of the United States cities, Philadelphia has an art gal- 
lery and museum, which was presented to it; and Providence 
and Sacramento have art galleries wholly supported by the 
municipality. Small art collections and exhibitions in connec- 
tion with the municipal libraries are found in Minneapolis, Mil- 
waukee, Springfield, Mass., and Bridgeport. A larger number of 
cities have granted financial aidto private enterprises. Boston gave 
theland on which the Fine Arts Museum has been erected ; 
New York city has furnished land and given large appropria- 
tions for buildings to the American Museum of Natural History 
and to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. But for the most part, 
institutions of this kind are maintained either by the national 
government, by states in connection with state universities, or by 
private associations. 

In the Latin American countries, municipal action in this field 
isnot more frequent. There is a municipal art gallery in Caracas 
(Venezuela) and city museums in Pueblo and San Luis Potosi 
(Mexico). In general, institutions of this class are established 
and maintained by the central government. 





» E.g. Dresden, Augsburg, Stockholm. 





CHAPTER VI. 


RECREATION. 


Municipal provisions for education and recreation, as typified 
in public schools and public parks, clearly represent distinct 
lines of activity, each based on different principles of adminis. 
tration. There are municipal functions, however, which have 
both objects in view to some extent. Thus some of the edu. 
cational facilities already mentioned are used in considerable 
degree as means of recreation. The greater number of library 
readers and visitors at art galleries and museums have their life 
vocations in other fields, and their attention to literature, art and 
science is given in large measure as a means of securing what is 
the fundamental element in all recreation, a change of occupa- 
tion. Nevertheless, the institutions mentioned have as their 
primary purpose the intellectual and artistic development of the 
people, and have therefore been considered in the previous 
chapter. 

The first sections of the present chapter will deal with other 
undertakings, which also present in some degree this dual as- 
pect. The drama, music and certainly the opera are recognized 
among the fine arts, and public performances have an important 
educational influence in developing culture ; but it must also be 
admitted that for the public the recreative value of such perform- 
ances is much the more important factor, and that the element 
of intellectual discipline is almost wanting. For these reasons, it 
seems best to class municipal theatres, opera houses and musical 
concerts as means of recreation rather than as educational facili- 
ties. So, too, botanical and zoological gardens subserve distinctly 
scientific and edueational, as well as «esthetic and recreative pur- 
poses ; but the general method of administering such institutions 
in connection with public parks suggests their consideration here. 

THEATRES AND OPERA HOUSES. 

In all the countries of continental Europe many of the muni- 

cipalities give substantial aid to theatres and opera houses. The 


German cities have perhaps done most in this direction. Besides 
state supported opera houses in Berlin, Dresden, Hanover, 
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Brunswick, Mannheim and most of the ducal capitals, there are 
nearly forty municipal theatres in Germany.! Fifteen of these 
are in cities over 50,000 population, including Breslau, Cologne, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, Magdeburg, Diisseldorf, and Nuremburg. 
In France, Belgium and Austria, most of the large cities own 
theatres and opera houses, as do also Rome, Milan, Bologna, 
Messina and other Italian cities, Geneva, Basel, Lisbon, Athens 
and even small Greek cities such as Patras and Corfu. Paris 
owns several theatres in addition to the Grand Opera House. 
Municipal theatres also exist in most of the provincial cities of 
Russia, St. Petersburg, Moscow and Warsaw having imperial 
theatres. In North and South America, the only instances of 
municipal theatres are reported from Para and Maracaibo. 

As a rule, these municipal theatres are leased to a com- 
pany or director, often for a nominal rent, while the city 
either guarantees a minimum profit or pays a fixed annual sub- 
vention. In many towns where there is no municipal theatre, 
and occasionally even where there is one, the city subsidizes 
private establishments. This is the case at Florence, Barmen, 
Crefeld, Christiana and Bergen. As a result of this municipal 
aid, prices are usually fixed solow as to place the performances 
within the reach of all. Thus at Marseilles, the prices for “the 
opera fixed by the city council are from fourteen cents to $1.50. 
Hon. Robert P. Skinner, the United States Consul at that point, 
writes: ‘* The wealthy do not patronize the opera so much as the 
comparatively poor, and the keenest enthusiasm comes from the 
cheapest seats.’’ At Nice, the prices for ordinary performances 
are from ten cents to $1.60, and on Sundays these are reduced by 
one-half. On certain holidays, free performances are given at the 
municipal theatres of Paris, Brussels and other large cities, the 
expenses being borne by the city. 


MUSICAL CONCERTS. 

While the American and British cities have as yet established 
no municipal theaters or opera houses, many of them have made 
some provision of a slightly similar nature in establishing popu- 
lar musical concerts. About one-half the English county 
boroughs provide free public concerts, during the summer, in the 
parks (Birmingham being the most important exception) ; while 





1 Zeitschrift der Konig. Preus. Stat. Bureau, 86:270. 
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a large number of towns arrange also for indoor popular concerts 
and organ recitals during the winter, at which small fees are 
charged.1 In Glasgow, which has been most active in this diree. 
tion, many free tickets are distributed for the indoor concerts, 
yet the receipts have paid running expenses (allowing nothing for 
the use of the halls, which are owned by the city), and for the 
last year left a surplus of $12,000. 

The United States cities have not done so much in this direc. 
tion as those of Great Britain, but the system of free concerts in 
the public parks has been inaugurated by a good number of cities, 
and the list is extended every year. New York city spends 
$40,000 a year for this purpose; Philadelphia, $15,000; and 
smaller sums are in the budgets of Chicago, St. Louis, Boston, 
Baltimore, Buffalo, Denver, Omaha, Allegheny, Albany and (more 
especially in New England) some smaller cities.? In a few cities, 
free park concerts have been provided by private subscriptions, 
Boston has been the first city in the United States to arrange for 
popular indoor concerts during the winter. These were begun in 
that city in 1898. 

Band concerts are also given in Canadian cities, Toronto 
spending $1,500 a year for that purpose. Saltillo and Aguas 
Calientes, Mexico, maintain municipal bands, but in general open 
air music is amply provided by the military bands.* So, too, 
in continental Europe open air concerts are given by the army 
bands connected with the regiments stationed in the city; but 
occasionally there is some expenditure by the municipality to 
provide music in the parks. 


PARKS. 


‘*The life history of humanity has proved nothing more clearly 
than that crowded populations, if they would live in health and 
happiness, must have space for air, for light, for exercise, for 
rest, and for the enjoyment of that peaceful beauty of nature, 
which, because it is the opposite to the noisy ugliness of towns, 





1 One or two pence, and occasionally as high as six pence. 

2 H.g., in Syracuse, Worcester, New Haven, Lowell, Hartford, Somerville, New 
Bedford, Salem, Portland, Manchester and Taunton. 

1In Washington, D. C., the military and U. S. Marine bands furnish popular 
open-air concerts, such as elsewhere in the United States are furnished by the munici- 
palities. 
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isso wonderfully refreshing to the tired souls of townspeople.’’! 
In most of the great urban centers of the world open areas for 
these purposes have been provided, partly by state and private 
action, but also by the municipal authorities ; and the provision 
and care of public parks is now an important function of the lead- 
ing municipalities of the world. 

United States.—The cities of the United States, although 
somewhat late in entering this field of activity, now present in 
the extent of their municipal parks a better showing than the 
cities of any other country. In New England each little village 
originally had its common, but most of these were long since 
appropriated to private use, the Boston Common being the most im- 
portant instance of the survival of a valuable space in the heart 
ofa great city. The first spacious public park set aside by any 
American city was Fairmount Park, in Philadelphia. The first 
purchases of land, begun in 1812, were only of a few acres ; but 
nearly every decade has seen large additions to the area, until 
now it includes almost 3,000 acres. The reservation of a park by 
New York city on Manhattan Island was authorized in 1851 ; but it 
was not until 1858 that work was actually begun in preparing 
Central Park (860 acres) as a public recreation ground. In 1860, 
Baltimore acquired Druid Hill Park of 700 acres, formerly a 
private estate. ? 

Up to 1870 these were all the well-advanced rural parks in the 
United States. Since then, however, the movement toward 
public parks has become general. In 1869 Boston began the 
preparation of Franklin Park ; by 1886 twenty cities had parks, 
and since that time they have multiplied with wonderful rapidity. 
The parks and parkways of New York city have a total area of 
7,000 acres. The large parks are Central and Riverside Parks on 
Manhattan Island, Bronx, Pelham Bay and Van Cortlandt Parks 
to the north of Harlem river, and Prospect Park in Brooklyn. 
Chicago has 1,900 acres of parks, the most important being Lin- 
coln and Jackson Parks on the lake shore; and in addition there 
are nearly 300 acres of boulevards. In Boston there are 2,270 
acres of municipal parks, besides nearly 8,000 acres held by the 
Metropolitan Park Commission in the suburbs. St. Louis has 
over 2,000 acres of parks; Minneapolis, 1,500 acres; San Fran- 





1 Report of Charles Eliot, Landscape Architect, to the Metropolitan Park Commis. 
sion (Massachusetts) of 1893. 2 “ Atlantic Monthly,” 79:86. 
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cisco and Cleveland, 1,200 acres each ; Pittsburg, Louisville ang 
St. Paul, over 1,000 acres each. The only cities of over 100,00 
population which do not have a considerable area of several hun. 
dred acres of municipal parks are Newark and Jersey City, the 
latter having but twenty acres. Most of the cities of over 40,009 
population have also acquired lands for large parks, though 
there are a number of cases where there are only a few acres. 
The cities below 40,000 population have seldom any large parks: 
Haverhill, 100 acres, Quincy, Ill., and Elmira, N. Y., 75 acres 
each, being the most important exceptions. 

Practically all the parks in or near urban centers in the 
United States are municipal parks, though in some cases the park 
board is independent of the municipal government, and the 
Metropolitan Park Commission in Massachusetts is appointed by 
the governor and council of the state. There are a few instances 
(Reading, Sioux City and Akron), where parks some distance 
from the city are owned and thrown open to the public by street 
railway companies, for the sake of the traffic to and from the 
parks. 

British Colonies.—Canadian cities follow in order of activity 
those of the United States. The parks of Montreal include 660 acres, 
and those of Toronto over 1,100 acres. So, too, in the other great 
British colony (Australia), extensive parks are to be found in all 
the large cities. The parks of Adelaide contain 2,300 acres ; and 
those in the Sydney metropolitan district 5,390 acres. ! 

Great Britain.—The necessity of open park spaces due to the 
density of urban populations was felt in Great Britain much earlier 
than in the United States ; but the park movement in the former 
country did not begin until after the middle of the present cen- 
tury, and did not become general until about the same time as the 
movement in America. To-day, however, every large town in 
Great Britain has its system of parks, recreation grounds and 
gardens, though in general the area of parks is considerably less 
than in American cities of equal size. Thus the parks of Oldham, 
Salford and Blackburn (all towns of over 100,000 population) have 
less than 100 acres in each town; those of Leicester, Belfast, 
Bradford and Sheffield have in each case an area of only some 
200 acres ; Cardiff, Nottingham and Manchester some 300 acres; 


1 N. 8. W. Stat. Reg., 1895, p. 887. Sydney proper has one large park with 450 
acres and twenty small parks. 
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and Birmingham 360 acres. Liverpool and Leeds with 600 acres 
each and Glasgow with 1,000 acres make a better showing, but 
even these do not equal the parks of Cleveland or San Francisco. 
Dublin, Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Norwich (with 1750, 1270 and 
750 acres of parks) do, however, provide ample open spaces and 
measure up to American standards. London, too, is unusually 
well provided, having 3,500 acres under the county council, 6,500 
acres (including Epping Forest) under the City corporation, be- 
sides several large parks under the central government. The lat- 
ter include Regents Park and Hyde Park within the administra- 
tive county, and also Richmond, Windsor and Hampton Court 
Parks. The total area of public and crown parks and commons 
within the metropolitan district is over 12,000 acres. 

Germany.—The parks of most German cities are hardly so 
ample as those of British towns. In Berlin and Munich, there 
are about 1,000 acres of parks, but only one-third in each case are 
municipal parks. Berlin also has two city parks outside the 
municipal limits with a combined area of 4500 acres. Magdeburg 
has 560 acres of parks, all municipal. At Dresden, there are 
some 500 acres of parks, but only seventy acres belong to the 
municipality. Breslau and Hamburg have each some 300 acres of 
parks. Other cities have much smaller areas. Frankfort-on- 
the-Main has but eighty acres of parks, while Altona, Crefeld 
and Essen have each less than fifty acres. In the cities where 
are the residences of some German prince, such as Hanover, Stutt- 
art, Charlottenburg, there are usually royal or ducal parks in 
addition to those owned by the municipal authorities. Besides 
the parks, many German cities have transformed their medieval 
fortifications into broad tree lined boulevards, which afford 
pleasure resorts and add much to the beauty of the cities. Es- 
pecial mention may be made of those at Frankfort, Leipzig and 
Vienna. 

France.—Within the city limits of Paris, the area of parks is 
comparatively small; but just beyond these limits on either side 
are the Bois de Boulogne and Bois de Vincennes, both belonging 
to the municipality, containing together nearly 5,000 acres. Be- 
yond these are a number of other and larger parks, belonging, 
however, to other than the municipal authorities. The most im- 
portant of these outlying parks are St. Cloud, Marly, St. Germain, 
Rambouillet, Chantilly and Compiégne. Further from the city 
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are the large parks of Versailles and Fontainbleau. These make 
Paris the richest city in the world in its equipment of parks, 
The aggregate area approaches 200,000 acres, of which 20,000 
acres can be reached by an afternoon excursion from the city, 
Paris excepted, the French cities are behind those of Great 
Britain and Germany in respect to public parks. Marseilles has 
a large park of 400 acres, and most of the other large towns have 
some parks ; but those of Roubaix contain less than ninety acres, 
and those in Brest only forty acres. Toulon and Dijon report no 
parks. The system of extensive tree lined boulevards has, how- 
ever, been generally introduced in the French cities in connection 
with the work of razing old fortifications and executing street 
improvements. 

Other Countries.—The cities throughout the rest of Europe 
present much the same general situation as regards parks as those 
of France and Germany. Most urban centers have some public 
parks, but few, except the largest cities, have extensive municipal 
parks. Those of St. Petersburg contain 350 acres, those of Stock- 
holm 160 acres, Copenhagen, Rotterdam and Geneva about 100 
acres each. The municipality of Rome has projected and in part 
executed schemes for large public grounds. Other Italian cities 
seem to have no large municipal parks. Milan has but three 
acres, and Bologna only eight acres. In all these countries, pri- 
vate parks attached to the villas of ancient noble families are 
frequent ; and these are often open to the public. 

In Mexico and South America, municipal parks are still less 
important both in number and size. In Turkey, municipal parks 
are unknown. Eastern cities under British control usually have 
some parks. Those of Alexandria contain 80 acres, Madras 160 
acres, Colombo 190 acres, Point de Galle 40 acres. The temple 
grounds in China may be considered as parks, since they are often 
beautifully located and well kept; but these are, of course, not 
municipal institutions, and there are no other resorts of the kind. 


BOTANICAL GARDENS. 


The largest and most famous botanical gardens in the world 
are under governmental and not municipal control. This is the 
case with the extensive gardens at Buitenzorg, Java, the Jardin 
des Plantes at Paris, the botanical gardens at Kew, near Lon- 
don, those at Edinburgh, Dublin, Berlin, Dresden, Prague, 
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Copenhagen, St. Petersburg, Singapore and Hong Kong. In 
other cases, such gardens are connected with universities, as at 
Oxford, Cambridge, Vienna, Geneva, Zurich, Basel, Pisa and 
Bologna. 

There are also, however, in the large continental cities, a 
goodly number of municipal botanical gardens. At Paris, in 
addition to the Jardin des Plantes, there are the noted muni- 
cipal nurseries and greenhouses in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Municipal botanical gardens are also maintained at Lyons, 
Marseilles, Lille, Rouen, Rheims and some other large French 
towns. In Germany, there are municipal establishments at 
Munich, Cologne, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Hanover, Hamburg, 
Brunswick, Stettin, Aachen, Essen, Cassell and other cities. 
Nearly every Belgian and Dutch city has a municipal botanical 
garden, as at Brussels, Ghent, The Hague, Li¢ége, Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam. In Italy, most of the large cities—Rome, Milan, 
Turin, Palermo, Leghorn and Venice—have botanical gardens. 
The other larger European cities have also in most cases supplied 
this combined recreative and educational provision, as for 
example, in Trieste, Lisbon and Stockholm. 

In England, municipal botanical gardens are reported only 
from Glasgow, Leeds, Sheffield, Nottingham and Cardiff. Those 
in Regent's Park, London, belong to the Royal Historical 
Society; and the more important exhibitions at Kew, Edin- 
burgh and Dublin are maintained by the central government. 
Inthe United States, the only instance of scientific botanical 
gardens maintained by municipal authorities are at Buffalo and 
Pittsburg; but there are important floricultural and _ horti- 
cultural displays in the public parks of New York city, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland and other cities. 
New York city has also furnished 250 acres of land in Bronx 
Park for botanical gardens, which have been placed under the man- 
agement of the private society controlling the endowment funds. 
The Arnold Aboretum, at Boston, owned by Harvard University, 
is administered as part of the municipal park system. The 
other botanical gardens in America are those at Washington, 
D. C., owned by the federal government; at St. Louis, privately 
endowed and managed ; and at Montreal, owned by McGill Uni- 
versity. 
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ZOOLOGICAL COLLECTIONS. 


Municipal zoological museums are more rare than botanical 
gardens, and the most important collections are under eithe 
private or governmental control. Much the most interesting 
establishment of the kind is at Naples. This is mainly a collec. 
tion of marine animals and plants, established as a school for 
the scientific investigation of the varied aquatic fauna and flor 
of the Mediterranean. It is, however, not a municipal but 
rather an international institution, since it is supported largely 
by subsidies from the governments of Italy, Great Britain, 
Germany, Spain and the United States. The zoological collec. 
tion in the Paris Jardin des Plantes is supported by the 
government of France; and the collections at Bombay, Madras, 
Singapore and Hong Kong are similarly maintained. In 4 
number of European cities there are zoological gardens con. 
trolled by private associations, the most important being 
those at Berlin, Hamburg, Breslau, Cologne, Frankfort, 
Brunswick, Stuttgart, Vienna, St. Petersburg, Milan, Palermo, 
Hanover, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Brussels, Antwerp, The 
Hague and Ghent. At Stuttgart and Ghent small municipal 
subsidies are granted. Municipal establishments are reported 
from European cities only at Dresden, Lyons and Marseilles; 
and in South America at Buenos Ayres and Para. A few other 
foreign cities have very small collections. 

In the United States, municipal zoological gardens are some. 
what more frequent. Chicago has had for a long time a good 
collection of North American animals. Collections in the parks 
are also maintained by New York city, St. Louis, Pittsburg, 
Buffalo, San Francisco, Minneapolis, Providence and a few 
other cities. New York city, besides the menagerie in Central 
Park, has also an aquarium in Battery Park, and has furnished 
the land for a large zoological garden in Bronx Park. The 
buildings and animals will be provided by the New York Zoo 
logical Society, which will have control. 


SPORTS. 


The reservation of open spaces 1n or near large cities provides 
the first requisite for out-door sports and exercises. In many 
cases, however, municipalities have gone further than this and 
have also provided for particular forms of physical exercise and 
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recreation. In country districts, horse fairs and horse racing 
frequently receive assistance from public sources ; but only a few 
large cities have done much in this direction. New York city 
has just completed a two mile speedway for fast driving at a cost 
of $3,000,000. Paris and Marseilles each have race tracks in their 
parks, and the former city appropriates $50,000 a year in prizes 
at the horse races.t The race course at Brighton, England, 
belongs to the municipality, but is leased to the managers of the 
races. 

Municipal provisions for sports and games which afford 
physical exercise to the general public, such as football, base- 
ball, cricket, tennis, golf, bicycling and skating are more general. 
Nearly all the large cities of Great Britain and the United States 
have fields in the municipal parks for such of these games as are 
locally most popular. The county council of London has 284 
cricket pitches, 334 tennis courts, forty-five skating ponds, four 
golf links, four lacrosse fields and three bowling greens. ? 


SMALL PARKS AND PLAYGROUNDS. 


A more recent development of municipal activity in this same 


general field is the establishment in the larger urban centers of 
small parks and playgrounds in the heart of congested districts. 
The German cities have accomplished most in this direction. 
Berlin has nearly a hundred open spaces within the city limits, 
Munich forty-two, Breslau thirty-six, Hamburg fifty-seven, 
Cologne thirty-two, Dresden thirty-three, and soon. Paris has 
about the same number of small parks as Berlin, but for its larger 
population this is by no means so good a showing. The large 
British towns have also been active in this direction. Glasgow, 
besides thirteen large parks, has fourteen small recreation 
grounds; the London county council has forty, Manchester 
twenty-four, Leeds sixteen, Salford seventeen, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne thirteen, etc. 

A few of the larger cities of the United States have made 
some advance along this line. Washington is much the best 
equipped American city in this respect, mainly, however, at the 
expense of the national government. Minneapolis has about 
twenty-five small parks, and St. Paul about fifteen ; in addition, 
each of these two cities have about a dozen triangles and squares 





1 Budget de la Ville de Paris, 1897, p. 498. * London Manual, 1897-98, p. 66. 
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at street intersections. In New York city, the establishment of 
small parks in the densely populated districts has begun only ip 
the last few years. The new movement there has, however, 
included also the construction of a number of recreation piers 
along the water front. Above the main floor of the pier, which js 
left practically unobstructed for the ordinary uses of commerce, 
a second floor is built, which is covered over, but left open at the 
sides, and provided with settees. At night electrie lights and 
music are furnished. The extraordinary extent to which, in cities 
so situated as New York, where the most densely populated dis- 
tricts are near piers extending into tidal waters, women and chil- 
dren can thus be given recreation under most refreshing con. 
ditions of breeze and temperature, at comparatively petty cost, 
makes this departure most important and promising. 

The first public open-air gymnasium in the world was that 
maintained by the city of Boston at one of its small parks known 
as the Charles River Embankment. A more complete model play- 
ground for children has since been established at Philadelphia; 
and many other playgrounds have recently been provided (largely 
through the initiative of private philanthropic organizations) in 
several American cities,—notably Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, 
New York, Providence, Worcester and Baltimore. In New 
York city, a number of the school houses are used for play rooms 
during the summer months. Boston has recently been presented 
with a large and well equipped indoor gymnasium in East Boston, 
which is maintained by the park commission free to the public. 
The London county council has six open air gymnasia for adults 
and twelve for children. 


PUBLIC BATHS. 


One of the most modern municipal activities is the mainten- 
ance of public bathing establishments. These are considered not 
simply as conveniences ; but, through their promotion of cleanii- 
ness and physical development, they must be classed, like play- 
grounds and parks, with the provisions for recreation. 

Great Britain.—This municipal function has been most exten- 
sively exercised by the British towns. In 1794 the corporation 
of Liverpool purchased a private swimming establishment, and 





18. V. Tsanoff, MunicreaL Arrarrs, II: 293. 
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in 1842 opened a wash-house, and it was soon after this that the 
more general movement throughout Great Britain appeared. 

A public bath- and wash-house is said to have been established 
jn London in 1844; and in 1846, Parliament passed the first Baths 
and Wash-houses Act, authorizing municipal and parochial 
authorities to raise loans for the purpose of erecting and main- 
taining these establishments. During the next few years, this 
Act was adopted by most of the larger cities (within ten years 
there were ten bathing establishments set up in London by the 
local authorities), and gradually other towns have entered this 
new sphere of municipal activity.! To-day, of the sixty-five 
county boroughs with over 50,000 population, only seven do not 
have public baths: West Ham, Bolton, Swansea, Cork, Devon- 
port, Grimsby and Barrow-in-Furness. Of the 250 smaller bor- 
oughs, seventy-four have such establishments ; and even in the 
urban districts most of which have less than 10,000 population, 
there are thirty-four which spend considerable sums on public 
baths. The larger towns have not confined themselves to a single 
establishment. In London, where these bath-houses have been 
set up by the district authorities or special bath commissioners, 
there are more than thirty establishments. Manchester has nine, 
Liverpool eight, Glasgow seven, Newcastle six, Birmingham five, 
Bristol and Salford four each. 

Although small charges are usually fixed by the municipal 
authorities, especially for the more extensive baths, in most 
instances the financial statements show that the receipts rarely 
meet even operating expenses. The continuation and extension 
of the system under these circumstances shows that the British 
municipalities do not maintain these public baths purely as busi- 
ness undertakings ; they are in fact undertaken more for their 
effect on the health of the community and for the social better- 
nent of the inhabitants of the town. 

The example of Liverpool in establishing wash-houses in con- 
nection with the public bathing establishments has not been fol- 
lowed to any great extent. Liverpool itself has now four wash- 
houses, and in London and Glasgow most of the establishments 
are combined bath- and wash-houses ; but in certain places, as in 


—_—e— 





1 E. M. Hartwell, in ‘* Bulletin of Dept. of Labor,” II: 434. 
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Manchester and Birmingham, public wash-houses have gone ont 
of fashion, and in others they have never been introduced. 

Germany.—Public bathing establishments conducted by 
municipal authorities in German cities have been been in exis. 
tence since the thirteenth century ;1 but these were simply river 
baths open only during the summer months. Public bath-houses 
open the year round did not appear in Germany until after the 
movement in Liverpool, London and other British towns at the 
middle of the century. In 1855 a bath and wash-house after the 
British model was opened at Hamburg. It was built by a stock 
company but the city gave the site free, on condition that the 
share capital should be gradually extinguished by redemption, 
when the establishment should become the property of the city, 
Private companies also created bath-houses for general use at 
Berlin, Magdeburg (1859) and Hanover (1867) ; and a strictly muzi- 
cipal establishment was opened at Duisburg in 1866. Meanwhile 
municipal action in establishing river and sea baths had become 
more common. During the next decade (1870-80) bath-houses 
on the British model were opened by the cities of Karlsruhe, 
Bremen and Dortmund. 

It was not, however, until after 1886 that the movement for 
municipal baths became marked. An investigation in that year 
as to the number of public warm bath establishments in Germany 
by Dr. Otto Lasser, professor of skin diseases at the University 
of Berlin, did much to arouse popular interest and municipal 
action. Within a few years, strictly municipal bath-houses were 
established at Berlin, Munich, Leipzig, Breslau, Dresden, Cologne 
and many other cities. To-day, there are municipal bath-houses 
in over forty of the fifty-five German cities with over 50,000 popu- 
lation, including thirteen of the fifteen cities with over 150,000.! 





1 Maurer ; op. cit., Il: 120 

From the end of the thirteenth century, the city of Lubeck had a bath-house in 
almost every street. In Ulmat the close of the middle ages, there were eleven public 
bath-houses, in Nuremberg twelve, in Frankfort at least fifteen, and in Vienna twenty- 
nine. Every market borough and village was provided with its public bath-house, in 
which the working classes could bathe either gratuitiously or for a very small coin 
We find written in a chronicle of 1488: ‘‘ From the most ancient times, the sick poor 
were allowed free entrance to the baths (mineral) of Baden Baden for the love of God.” 
The school ordinance of Nabbing decreed, in 1480, that the children should be taken to 
the baths in the middle of the week, because on Saturday they were monopolized by 
the grown people. Janssen, op. cit., IL: 34. 

® The two exceptions in cities of over 150,000 are Hamburg and Stuttgart, in both 
of which there are people’s baths under private management. 
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Gattingen, Heilbronn, Bielefeld, Gladbach-Hazan and many other 
small municipalities have also established public baths; and in 
Brandenburg, Bremerhaven, Hildersheim, Lennep, Paderborn and 
other places, the city government has given substantial aid to 
institutions erected by private associations.‘ In addition to these 
establishments furnishing warm baths and open the year round, 
the number of floating swimming baths maintained by municipal 
guthorities during the summer months-has been largely increased. 
Twenty-eight of the cities with 50,000 population now have such 
establishments. 

France.—The example of the British system of public baths 
has also been followed to some extent in France. In accordance 
with French methods, a commission was first appointed by the 
central government in 1850 to frame a general scheme; in 1851 
alaw was enacted carrying with it an appropriation of 600,000 
francs as grants in aid for the construction of communal baths. 
Plans and details of management had to be submitted for 
approval to the central government, and in every case the com- 
mune had to bear at least two-thirds of the expense. 

At the outset this attempt showed signs of success. Sixty 
towns undertook the task, among them Lille, Nantes, Angers, 
Montpelier, Epinal and Albi. But the newly aroused energy 
soon spent itself, and comparatively few of even the larger cities 
took any action in this direction.? In recent years municipal 
activity has been somewhat renewed. Several public bathing 
establishments have been erected in Paris, in addition to the pri- 
vate swimming baths on the Seine. Bordeaux in 1893 erected a 
public shower bath, and there are also municipal baths at Rou- 
baix and Rheims. But as yet municipal bath-houses are much 
less numerous in France than in Great Britain or even in Gere 
many. Even such large cities as Marseilles, St. Etienne, Rouen 
and Nice have no municipal bathing establishments. 

Other Foreign Countries.—In Austria, Norway and Sweden, 
municipal baths have been established in the larger cities. Vienna, 
which has a large number of private bathing establishments, 
erected a public bath-house in 1876; and since 1887 there has 
been no less than ten public baths established in different parts 
of the city by the municipal authorities. Budapest maintains 





1E. M. Hartwell, op. cit., 453. * Block, op. cit., 241. 
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bath establishments; as do Prague and Trieste. Stockholm, 
Christiana, Gothenburg and Bergen also have municipal baths, 
In Italy, municipal baths, very recently established, are to be 
found in a few of the larger cities ; those at Rome are now under 
construction. A few cities in Belgium and Holland have munici- 
pal river baths; but none of the cities in Portugal have even 
these. Some Russian cities near the sea (such as Libau and 
Odessa) have balneary establishments’ under municipal owner. 
ship, and Odessa has alsoa municipal laundry. In South America, 
municipal baths are reported only from Buenos Ayres. 

United States.—Public baths have been established by very 
few American cities. It is only about thirty years since Boston 
established the first municipal summer baths in America, and 
even this line of action has not been very largely followed. There 
are now free floating baths under municipal management at New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, Cleveland, Mil- 
waukee, Newark, Hartford, Des Moines, Lawrence, Springfield, 
Mass., and a few smaller cities. Municipal baths after the British 
models have been established in the United States only within the 
present decade. The first was erected by the city of Yonkers, N.Y. 
In 1894, Chicago opened the Carter Harrison bath. Two years 
later, Boston made public the baths at the Charles Bank gymna- 
sium and commenced the erection of new bath-houses. In 189, 
Buffalo erected public spray baths, and Brookline, Mass., opened 
a fully equipped bathing establishment with plunge, shower 
and slipper baths.t During 1898, municipal baths have been 
opened in Providence and Worcester. In nearly every case the 
American cities have abandoned the fee system, and made the 
municipal baths free. The most important municipal baths in 
the United States are those of Boston, where there are twenty- 
four establishments, including both enclosed and open air baths, 
with an aggregate attendance in 1898 of 1,915,000. 


PUBLIC LATRINES. 

Public latrines are not exclusively modern. They existed in 
ancient Rome and many of the medieval cities. Nearly every 
continental municipality, except in the most backward countries, 
has fairly adequate facilities. Hamburg, for example, maintains 
nearly seventy public comfort stations and one hundred and sixty 


— 





1 Report of Mayor's Committee on Public Baths, etc., ch. vii. 
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uinals. The British cities are also well supplied, underground 
stations having been built in some places to avoid the disfigure- 
ment and annoyance of stations above ground. In the United 
States and South America, little has been done beyond the 
erection of a number of urinals and a few public comfort stations 
in the parks. A few instances of private control exist, as in 
Caracas, where twelve latrines are maintained by a private com- 
pany under a contract with the municipality. Occasionally fees 
are charged, which range usually from one to four cents, depend- 
ing upon the kind of service rendered. In Kingston-upon-Hull, 
the following charges obtain: water-closet—one penny ; wash— 
two pence ; hands only—one penny; boots shined—one penny. 
The urinals are always free. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
STREET FACILITIES. 
STREET CONSTRUCTION. 


Street opening and construction is a function which almoy 
universally pertains to municipal governments wherever any ey. 
ist. Not infrequently the main highways leading from one city 
to another are under control of other local authorities, as is some. 
times the case with county roads in England and the United 
States, and with the departmental roads in France. In Frane 
and Italy the national highways—the roads connecting the larger 
cities and other highways of strategic and military importance- 
«re constructed and maintained by the central government eve 
within the city limits.? In Germany, the states frequently exer. 
cise a similar control. Occasional instances may be cited wher 
the central government has assisted the municipality to pave its 
streets or defray a considerable portion of the expense of im. 
provement schemes, as in Berlin and Paris. In England and: 
few of the eastern cities of the United States, private streets hare 
been quite common, that is, streets which have been laid out ani 
constructed by the private property owners but which have not 
been taken over by the local authorities. In the vast major. 
ity of cases, however, the municipality opens the streets and de. 
termines how they shall be paved, even though the cost may lk 
borne by special assessment. 

The methods adopted for meeting the costs of street construe. 
tion vary greatly. Definite rules of general application are im 
possible. Even municipalities within one country do not follor 
the same plan, and one method may be adopted for street open 
ing and another for grading and paving. In the case of tle 
former, however, the expense is usually borne by the adjoining 
property owners, and not infrequently the first cost of grading 





1 In countries having no municipal government, as in China and Turkey, very litte 
is usually done beyond the laying out of streets, and this work is under the cor 
trol of the central government. The strcets are usually paved, if at all, by privateir 
dividuals. 

® Aucoc, Droit Administratif, III:15. 
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and paving also, as is the case in Berlin.‘ In some cities, Boston 
for example, the entire cost is paid by the municipality, but 
these are exceptional instances. The application of some system 
of special assessment for distributing the cost of street opening 
isalmost universal ; it was in this connection that the system first 
developed. ? 


IMPROVEMENT SCHEMES. 


Many of the larger municipalities of the world have been 
obliged either to widen the narrow streets, which have become too 
restricted for our modern industrial life, or to tear down insani. 
tary dwellings in the overcrowded districts. ,Very frequently 
these improvement schemes have had for their primary object the 
clearing of insanitary areas and construction of better tenements, 
but rarely has the entire area cleared been built upon, a consider- 
able portion being converted into parks and streets. 

Great Britain.—The most gigantic and successful municipal 
improvement schemes are those of Birmingham and Glasgow. 
Three years after the enactment of the Artisans’ Dwellings Act of 
1875, which permitted local authorities to reconstruct insanitary 
areas upon the approval of the Local Government Board, Birming- 
ham took the initial step. The plan asset forth by Mr. Chamber- 
lain—the originator of the scheme—was to raze 4,000 overcrowded 
buildings, covering about ninety acres, in which from 15,000 to 
2,000 were living ; to construct a spacious boulevard ; to build 
sanitary tenements and dwellings ;* and to rent or sell the unused 
land. Within the past twenty years, this plan has been carried 
to successful completion. Up to March 31st, 1898, about $8,500,- 
00 had been expended. The present annual expenditure for in- 
terest, sinking fund and maintenance amounts to nearly $400,000. 
The income from rents provides for all but $90,000, which is raised 
by taxation. If the present policy is carried out, the entire in- 
debtedness will be wiped out in forty years more. What greater 
success could one wish when the excellent facilities of ‘‘ Corpora- 
tion Street’? and the abolition of insanitary dwellings are con- 
sidered ? 

Glasgow began the agitation for a similar improvement scheme 


1 “Consular Reports,” Sp., III:89. 
* Cf. Rosewater, Special Assessments, chapters i and ii. 
* Shaw, Great Britain, 179-180. * Report for 1897-8. 
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some ten years before Birmingham. In 1865 Glasgow laid before 
Parliament a plan providing for the reconstruction of an area of 
eighty-eight acres, inhabited by 50,000 people, having a death rate 
of nearly 40 per 1,000, and a density of nearly 600 per acre.’ Since 
that date over $11,500,000 have been expended. Some of the 
property has been sold and bonds cancelled, until the present 
indebtedness incurred under the Glasgow Improvements Acts 
amounts to little over $6,000,000. The present value of the 
property held is $4,000,000, leaving $2,000,000 to be provided for 
from the rates, increased valuation or other assets. The cost to 
the rate-payers, from first to last, is given as $3,500,000, composed 
of $3,000,000 raised from rates since 1866, and $500,000, the excess 
of present liabilities over assets. No one can question the wis. 
dom of the scheme, when he considers the value to the city of 
twenty-nine new streets, twenty-five old ones widened and im. 
proved, the great decrease in the death rate, and the sanitary 
dwellings that have superseded the former dilapidated and un- 
wholesome tenements. 

Besides Birmingham and Glasgow many other British cities 
have undertaken extensive improvement schemes, the most im- 
portant being found in London, Edinburgh, Liverpool, Manches- 
ter, Leeds, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Dundee, Sheffield, Wolver- 
hampton, Huddersfield, Plymouth and Croydon. In nearly every 
instance, houses have been condemned in overcrowded and filthy 
sections, street lines reconstructed and open spaces provided. 

Continental Hurope.—Upon the Continent also, much has been 
accomplished, especially in the larger cities where the growing 
population and the development of trade and industry have made 
the narrow, crooked streets_of the seventeenth century city inade- 
quate. The streets in the older portions are usually radials and 
concentrics, owing to the fact that when the streets were laid out, 
the city was walled, and this plan was best suited to the rapid 
movement of troops and the defense of the city. When the walls 
were removed, wide streets or boulevards were constructed where 
the walls had stood, and not infrequently the work of widening 
other streets was undertaken at the same time. The most ad- 
vanced instances of municipal activity in this direction are found 
in Geneva, Liege, Brussels, Antwerp, Florence, Genoa, Milan, 
Rome, Hamburg, Lille, Lyons, Toulouse and Rouen. The recon- 





1 Shaw, Great Britain, 101-2. * Report for 1896-7. 
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struction of Paris, which from 1852 to 1870 involved a net ex- 
penditure of $250,000,000, was principally the work ef Emperor 
Louis Napoleon. The magnificent system of streets and boule- 
yards for which the French capital is so universally noted, was 
initiated by him, although the municipality has continued the 
work he began. Berlin’s streets were reconstructed after the 
Franco-Prussian war, with the help and under the initiation of 
the central government, although several years later the munici- 
pality secured complete supervision even over the inner streets, 
which the Prussian government had for centuries controlled. In 
Naples, Vienna and Budapest,also, the central governments assisted 
the municipalities in carrying through street improvements. - 

United States.—It has not been necessary for American 
municipalities to do much in the way of widening old streets. 
Their activity is chiefly confined to the laying out and paving of 
new streets. But in a few instances, as Washington street, Bos- 
ton, and Wall street, Broadway, Sixth avenue, and Elm street, 
New York, considerable expense has been incurred, the cost in 
the latter instance being estimated at $5,000,000. Under the 
Tweed ring over $11,000,000 was spent in the two years 1869-1870 
for street openings, one-half of this sum being borne by the city, 
the other half being raised by special assessments. The widening 
of Broadway and Sixth avenue furnished another opportunity for 
corruption, and the municipality became further indebted to the 
extent of over $1,600,000 for this purpose.' Private individuals, 
or public officials as private persons, took advantage of their offi- 
cial position to purchase property prior to the announcement of 
the proposed improvement scheme, but none of the profits thus 
secured went into the city treasury. 

Assessment of Expense.—The methods of meeting the expen- 
ses of improvement schemes have varied considerably. In some 
instances, notably Paris and Berlin, the central government has 
borne a considerable portion of the expense. In others, as in 
Birmingham and Glasgow, the adjoining property has been ac- 
quired before the scheme was put through and the unused por- 
tion subsequently sold or buildings erected and the receipts 
from rents used to defray the original expense. In these in- 
stances, a greater or less portion has been defrayed from the 
tates, very little being derived from special assessments. In 


i Cf. Durand, The Finances of New York City, 144-5, and authorities cited. 
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still others, and this has been the plan usually followed ip 
American cities, a considerable portion of the expense is met 
by special assessment. Special assessments seem to have a 
stronger hold in the cities of the United States than in any other 
country, but everywhere some plan is usually adopted toa 
greater or less degree. The London county council has recently 
obtained the sanction of Parliament to the application of the 
“betterment principle,’ and it now looks as if special assegs. 
ments would come into more use, especially where a local im. 
provement increases the value of adjoining property. 

Grade Crossings.—In recent years, the problem of abolishing 
grade crossings has become important. Probably more has been 
done in Chicago in this direction than -in any other city, owing 
to the topographical character of the city and the net work of 
steam railroads. Only a small portion of the expense has been 
assumed by the municipality. The railroad companies have been 
obliged to raise their tracks at an expense of millions of dollars, 
although some agreement between the city council and the com- 
pany has usually been reached, certain privileges being obtained 
by the companies in return for the raising of their tracks. The 
municipality has confined its work principally to the lowering of 
the street grade at some of the crossings and the repaving thereby 
made necessary. In London, the Holburn viaduct was constructed 
by the municipality to relieve the congested traffic at the inter- 
section of Holburn and Farringdon streets. 


STREET PAVING. 


As noted in the chapter upon ancient and medieval cities, 
street paving was largely an individual matter down to the begin- 
ning of the present century. Since then it has passed under the 
control of the municipality. In the smaller cities, or where sub- 
stantial paving is not absolutely necessary, private initiative is 
still relied upon. The property owners often voluntarily unite to 
pave the street in front of their dwellings and in England, private 
streets are quite common. In Asiatic and other countries where 
the municipalities are not progressive, little is done by the gov- 
ernmental authorities. The streets are laid out and probably 
graded, but the paving is seldom more than a cheap macadam. 
In China, Cuba, the Philippines, Brazil and other South American 
countries, little or nothing is done in the way of paving, except, 
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perhaps, in a few of the more important streets. The streets are 
narrow, filthy and often insanitary to the worst degree. 

Less than a half dozen of the 122 American cities over 
95,000 report that the streets are not paved by the municipality ; 
and this number would be still further decreased if the officials 
had not attempted to discriminate between direct and contract 
labor, and if they had not considered only the former as munici- 
pal paving. If the municipality determines what streets shall be 
paved and when the work shall be done, one must consider it an 
instance of municipal activity. By whom the actual work is per- 
formed or by whom the expense is partially borne, does not mat- 
ter. Consequently, one may say that all American municipali- 
ties of any size pave their streets to some extent at least. 

In England, France, Germany, Italy, Austria, Hungary, Switz- 
erland, Greece, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, Canada, in short, in all countries of any degree of civiliza- 
tion, the streets are paved by the municipalities. But there is a 
great difference in the kind and character of the paving. At one 
extreme stand the leading European countries, in which all the 
principal streets are excellently paved, and in which even the 
streets in the suburban portions and the small cities are well cared 
for. At the other extreme, stand China, Turkey, Russia, Spain, 
and the South American countries. But even the Asiatic coun- 
tries are beginning to show the effects of European civilization, 
and wherever the foreigner has made his way, his influence is 
shown by the improved street paving. Especially is this true of 
Egypt, India and other British colonies. In nearly every country 
outside of Asia the principal streets in the larger cities are paved, 
but nowhere does one see the substantial pavement to be found in 
France, Germany, Belgium and England. 

Street Railway Paving.—The expense of street paving is met 
in various ways. Three factors usually appear, viz., the street 
railway companies, the adjoining property owners and the muni- 
cipality. In American cities, the street railways are almost invari- 
ably required to pave or pay for the paving of a portion of the 
streets in which their tracks are laid. In Philadelphia, they must 
pave from curb to curb in every street through which their cars 
mun. In the vast majority of cities, however, the municipality 
requires them only to pave the space between the rails and from 
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one to three feet on either side.t In not more than a half dozen 
instances do the returns show that the street railway companies 
pay nothing directly for paving, the most important city being 
Louisville, Ky.?. The work of repairing the pavement originally 
laid usually pertains to the companies.* In Great Britain, Ger. 
many, France and other countries, the same general rules seem to 
hold good. Where the municipality owns the street railways, it 
bears the cost of paving between the rails, which in other cases is 
borne by private companies.¢ And in nearly every country 
instances are found where the street railway companies are not 
required to pave any portion of the street, as in Aachen, Augs- 
burg, Berne, Chaux de Fonds, Copenhagen, Bergen, Rotterdam, 
Schiedam, Montreal and Puebla. But it.should not be forgotten 
that the municipality may receive an equivalent in other ways, 
In Rouen, the companies are required to keep in repair the streets 
where their cars run, but usually this duty is limited to the area 
which they are required to pave in first instance. 

Municipality vs. Property Owner.—W here there are no street 
railway tracks and where the street railway company does not 
pave all of the street, the problem becomes one between the 
property owner and the municipality. Three factors are to be 
noted, viz.; first cost of paving, repairs and street intersections, 
American municipalities have followed no rule of general appli- 
cation. In the majority of cases, some portion of the first cost of 
paving is assessed to the adjoining property owners, the pro- 
portion varying from 33 1/3 to 100%, not frequently reaching the 
maximum as it does in Buffalo, Baltimore, Rochester, Denver, 
St. Joseph, Seattle and a few others. Where the municipality 
pays for more than the intersections, the cost is usually divided 





1 In Denver the street railway companies are required to grade and pave streets 
from curb to curb when tracks are first laid. 


* The question of street paving may be taken into account when the franchise is 
granted, so that one is not warranted in saying that indirectly the companies pay noth- 
ing for the paving. The recent report of the Massachusetts committee upon street rail- 
ways (1898) favors the commutation of all such requirements into a lump sum to be paid 
to the municipality, which would then assume all responsibility for paving, cleaning, 
etc. Toronto, Canada, receives $800 per year per mile of single track in lieu of street 
paving. 

3 In Cincinnati, they pay a lump sum to the city for repairs. 

4 See Street Railways, infra. 
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equally between the property owner and the municipality. In 
Nashville, Reading, Charlestown, Manchester (N. H.), Chatta- 
nooga, Houston, all the cities in Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
and a few others, the adjoining property owner is entirely ex- 
empt, the municipality paying all the expense except where street 
railway companies have laid tracks. The paving of street inter- 
sections is usually a municipal expense. Where the entire cost 
is met by special assessments, the expense is usually distributed 
among the adjoining property owners.* Repairing is usually a 
municipal expenditure, and in some cities, New York for example, 
the asphalting of streets already paved with granite blocks is 
included in repairs. 

In Great Britain there is more uniformity. The first cost of 
paving is almost universally borne by the adjoining property 
owners, and the corporation usually refuses to assume the control 
of and responsibility for a street until it has been put in satis- 
factory condition at private expense. Until assumed by the 
urban district council, they are called ‘‘ private streets’’ and are 
subject to private control. Having been made “‘ public streets,” 
they are kept in repair and the pavement renewed at public ex- 
pense. In practice, few streets of any importance remain long 
under private control. 

In Germany nearly the same system exists, but there are 
several instances where the municipality pays part of the first 
cost of paving. A much smaller portion of the burden falls 
upon the adjoining property owner in France, Belgium, Holland, 
Italy, Austro-Hungary, Greece, Spain, Portugal and Japan. 
If a street is constructed and paved for the benefit of a few 
property owners, they must bear the expenses; but ordi- 
narily the municipalities in these countries pay the first cost as 


1 The street railway companies sometimes pay one-third, the property owner one 
third, and the municipality one-third. In Lacrosse, Wis., and St. Louis, Mo., the 
municipality pays all over 15% and 25¢ respectively of the assessed value of the adjoin- 
ing property. In Oakland, Cal., the municipality assumes the cost of paving the busi” 
hess streets, and the property owners the residence streets. 

* In Portland, Ore., and perhaps in some other cities, the owners of the corner lots 
pay for the paving of the street intersection. 

? This plan has been followed in Cambridge, Mass., and some other eastern cities. 
where a considerable number of ‘‘ private streets” are still found. 

* In Frankfort, all street openings for the purpose of laying mains, pipes and con- 
duits, and of making connections, as well as repairing, is done by the municipality 
Cons. Rep., Sp. III:106. 
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well as subsequent expenses. In many of the less progressive 
countries or those where municipal life is weak, as in Russia, 
Turkey and the Asiatic countries, little is done except through 
private initiative ; in which instance, the burden of course falls 
upon the property owner directly. In Switzerland and in the 
South American countries, no general rule has been followed. 
Sidewalks.—A similar trend is evident in the construction and 
maintenance of sidewalks, except that they usually are considered 
of greater benefit to the property owner, and hence as a general 
rule, he bears more of the burden than in the case of street pay- 
ing. In France and Italy, half of the cost of sidewalks is usually 
borne by the municipalities. Wherever canals take the place of 
streets, as in Venice and Amsterdam, they are administered by 
the municipality and the expense paid from the general fund. 


BRIDGES. 


Probably nothing illustrates more clearly the development of 
governmental activity and its tendency to encroach upon the 
sphere of private enterprise than the evolution of the free public 
highway and the abolition of tolls on highways and bridges. In 
England and on the Continent a few survive, and occasionally a 
toll bridge or a turnpike company may be found in the United 
States. But as the latter country developed mostly after private 
turnpike and bridge companies had falien into disfavor, the local 
authorities instead of private companies stepped in when there 
came to be need of collective action. 

In rural localities, the construction and maintenance of 
bridges, especially those involving considerable expenditure, is 
usually a county function. In some American cities, as Patter- 
son, N. J., Portland, Ore., Terre Haute, Ind., and Little Rock, 
Ark., the county authorities still control the bridges; but in 
the vast majority of cities over 25,000, the municipality con- 
structs and controls them. Occasionally, one finds private toll 
bridges, as in Pittsburg and Allegheny, Sioux City, Wheeling and 
Dubuque. Where the municipallty owns a bridge, it very rarely 
charges any tolls, the most important exception being the Brook- 
lyn Bridge, New York. Covington, Ky., owns a half interest in 
one and obtains over $1,000 annually. Lacrosse, Wis., receives 
$9,000 from a bridge across the Mississippi. Excepting these in- 
stances, the returns show no bridges in cities over 25,000 upon 
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which tolls are levied. Not infrequently the municipality 
charges the street railway companies for the privilege of running 
cars over its bridges, as in Philadelphia, where the charge is $50 
per car. 

In Great Britain and the British colonies, conditions are much 
the same as in the United States. The municipality usually owns 
all the bridges within its limits and seldom charges tolls.1 A 
few private companies still exist, but the number is very small] 
and decreasing from year to year. Upon the Continent and in 
the colonies belonging to the other European countries, one more 
frequently finds toll bridges, but even here the vast majority are 
free, especially to foot passengers.? In Dresden, all vehicles 
crossing the bridges pay tolls and the street railway companies a 
lump sum. In Augsburg, the ownership is vested in the muni- 
cipality and the state. Prague received $125,000 annually from 
five bridges. 

In the Asiatic countries, bridges are usually built and main- 
tained by the central government, municipal governments being 
wanting or very weak. Private toll companies are exceedingly 
scarce. Government toll bridges are almost unknown. One 


must remember, however, that outside of Europe and countries 
settled by European peoples, there is less done in the way of 
building and maintaining bridges. 


STREET CLEANING. 


Street construction and paving came much earlier in the pro- 
cess of development than street cleaning and lighting. It was 
not until the sanitary reforms of the last half century had been 
vigorously agitated that the municipal authorities undertook to 
clean the streets thoroughly. 

Of the 122 American municipalities over 25,000, only one— 
Wilkesbarre, Pa.—reports that the ‘‘city does not clean the 
streets,’ all the others answering the question affirmatively. 
There is, however, a considerable difference in the extent and 
quality of the work. Some municipalities clean only the business 
portions of the city, and not infrequently conditions have become 

1 York has leased one of its bridges to a private company which pays £1,325 


annually. 
* Bridge tolls should be distinguished from customs tolls, for where octroi or local 


customs duties are collected, they are often levied at a bridge over which trade must 
pass. 
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so bad even there as to make private action necessary. When 
the municipality performs the work or sublets the contract, the 
expense is usually defrayed by the municipality, but special as. 
sessments are not unknown. All municipalities of any size also 
light their streets, and the electrical inventions of the last few 
years have greatly facilitated municipal activity in this direction. 

In Great Britain every municipality of any considerable size 
cleans and lights its streets, and the work is generally much 
more efficiently performed than in the United States, except 
in New York city under Col. Waring’s administration. 
Australian conditions are similar to those in Great Britain, and 
all of the British possessions show the influence of Anglo-Saxon 


civilization. In Germany also, municipal activity is very efficient, 


but individual action is depended upon much more than in 
England. In Berlin, Hamburg, Dresden, Frankfort, Hanover, 
Bremen, Mannheim, Charlottenberg and Potsdam, the cost is 
borne almost entirely by the property owners. In eleven cities, 
among which are Leipzig, Cologne, Magdeburg, Nuremberg and 
Stuttgart, the cost is shared by the municipality and the property 


-owners. In the remaining cities, the property owners are required 


to bear the entire expense.* In Breslau, Kiel and some other cities 
the owner sees that the street in front of his property is swept, 
but the municipality carts the dirt away. The system is 
not so impracticable as it appears to an American, for labor can 
be easily and cheaply secured. In France and Japan much the 
same system obtains as in Germany, and the streets are usually 
well cleaned and lighted, especially in the larger cities. 

In Russia, most of the work devolves upon the property 
owners. The street railway companies are obliged to clean their 
tracks and remove the refuse. The municipalities confine their 
activity principally to public places and squares. In the larger 
cities and in the Baltic provinces, municipal activity in this 
direction, as in every other, is much further advanced than else- 
where in Russia. In the secondary municipalities, the refuse 
accumulates in spite of police regulations ; and where the streets 
are unpaved, conditions are very bad. No municipality possesses 
a street cleaning department. In the other European countries, 
with the exception of Turkey (which is Asiatic rather than 





~~ 1 Of, Freud, Civil Service of the Merchants’ Association of San Francisco, Municipal 


_Arrarrs, Dec. 1897, p. 706. 


2 Cons. Rep., No. 149, p. 204. Shaw, Continental Hurope, 345. 
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furopean) more or less is done in the way of street cleaning and 
public lighting. Very few cities outside of France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Austro-Hungary and Italy are as well cleaned and 
lighted as the English municipalities, and in most cases only the 
large cities compare favorably. A smaller portion of the streets is 
cleaned and the work is usually not so thoroughly done. The 
extent of municipal action in the South American countries and 
Mexico varies widely, although in nearly every city of any size, 
something is done in the way of street cleaning. 

In Turkey and the Asiatic countries generally, practically 
nothing is accomplished, except in those municipalities that are 
under European domination and in a few of the largest Turkish 
cities as Constantinople, Smyrna and Salonica. The wind usually 
distributes the dust upon the just and upon the unjust, and the 
sun evaporates the pools of water. 

Snow Removal.—The removal of snow is not so generally un- 
dertaken by the municipality as the cleaning of the streets. In 
many cities the problem does not arise at all owing to their 
geographical location, and in many others so little snow falls or 
it melts so quickly that municipal activity is unnecessary. But 
even ordinarily, the municipality does not attempt to remove the 
snow from as many streets as it strives to maintain in a cleanly 
condition. When there is a considerable snowfall which does not 
soon pass away, and it is necessary to remove it in order that 
traffic may not be impeded, the work is usually done by the 
municipality. Occasionally part of the burden is imposed upon 
the street railway companies. 

Street Sprinkling.—This is a function which very frequently 
does not belong to American municipalities. It is impossible to 
say whether private or municipal action is the more general. 
Even the cities of considerable size are quite evenly divided. In 
some instances only the business portions of the city or the 
boulevards are sprinkled at municipal expense. Or, perhaps, the 
municipality has charge of the work, either subletting the con- 
tract or adopting direct employment, levying special assessments 
to meet the expense incurred, as is the case in St. Louis, St. Paul 
and Springfield, Mass. Nearly all the municipalities in the 
European countries, Canada, Australia and the British posses- 
gions, having any considerable population, sprinkle their streets, 
but, of course, there is considerable difference in the extent of 
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this activity. In Mexico and South America, conditions are more 
similar to those in the United States. In Asia, the elements are 
relied upon. 


GARBAGE DISPOSAL. 


Coming to the problem of the collection of street refuse and 
the disposal of garbage, one finds much the same lack of uni- 
formity that characterizes the functions just discussed. Inq 
considerable number of American cities—only one over 100,000 
population—garbage is collected by private individuals. Ip 
a number of other instances as Denver, New Haven, Springfield, 
Mass., and Little Rock, Ark., the municipality licenses scavengers, 
Butin most of the cities over 25,000,the municipality either collects 
the garbage or sublets the contract. The statements made above 
relative to municipal administration of streets apply to garbage 
collection and disposal. European municipalities stand far in 
advance of all others, not only as to the extent of their activity 
but as to the success of their attempts to utilize garbage so as to 
make it pay part of the cost of collection. 

Glasgow, according to the last report, received £33,000 for its 
garbage, the cost of collection being £103,000. Other cities have 
been able to secure considerable sums. Leicester makes it pay 
one-fifth the cost of collection; Bologna, one fifth ; Schiedam, 
one-fourth ; Brussels, one-fourth ; Funchal (Madeira), one-third; 
Geneva, one-fourth; Chaux de Fonds, one-third ; Cambridge, 
Mass., one-third. In many cities outside of Great Britain, the 
collection and disposal of garbage is sublet to a private company, 
which is almost invariably paid a certain sum, not equivalent to 
the cost of collection but sufficient to meet the cost of collection 
with what can be secured from the sale or utilization of garbage. 
In Carrara, Italy, the cost to the municipality is niZ, but most 
cities are not so fortunate. Budapest pays a private company 
$46,000 ; Trieste, $25,000; St. Etienne, $16,000 ; St. Gall, $3,000; 
Paris, $400,000 ; and the budget of New York for 1899 estimates 
that the cost of ‘‘ final disposition’’ will be over $700,000, which 
does not include the expense for collection. 

Comparative figures are usually very untrustworthy, for 
private cesspools and privies still exist in many foreign cities 
especially, and the contents are collected with the garbage, mak. 
ing it possible to secure a larger revenue. Again, where a private 
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company collects the garbage, it tries to discard as much of the 
unproductive matter as possible, compelling the householders to 
dispose of that portion in some other way. In the larger munici- 
palities, the proportion of revenue to cost is much less than in 
the smaller cities on account of the greater expense of transport- 
ing garbage to where it can be used. Asa general rule, some 
return is secured from the utilization of garbage, but it is often 
very small, and where the contract system has been adopted, 
very difficult of measurement. 

The precise method of disposal varies. Some attempt is 
usually made to separate the portion which may be utilized from 
the waste product which is cremated, dumped upon low lands, 
towed out to sea, or thrown intoan adjacent stream. Most of the 
important British municipalities own and operate ‘‘ dust destruc- 
tors,” and in a few instances, notably Shoreditch, the heat gener- 
ated by the burning of the refuse is used to generate electricity. 
Most large American cities have garbage cremators. The 
problem of how to dispose of garbage and refuse so as to im- 
pose the least possible cost upon the taxpayer has not been 
solved. The scientists are still at work upon it. 


Outside of the principal European countries, Australia, Can- 
ada, the United States and the more important cities in Mexico 
and South America, garbage disposal] is principally a private mat- 
ter and receives little attention from the municipal authorities. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL. ' 

Sewers. —The earliest sewers were simply open drains for car- 
rying off surface water. With the growth of population, these 
open drains and sometimes the small streams into which they 
flowed were covered over. Strict laws prohibited the use of such 
sewers for excretal and other offensive matter, which was accu- 
mulated in private cesspools and carried away at occasional inter- 
vals by night carts. In 1804 the London sewers were allowed to 
be connected with house closets ;? but it was not until towards 
the middle of the century that this became at all general even in 





‘The consideration of sewerage systems in connection with streets and street refuse 
may seem open to serious objections to the American student ; but in most cities outside 
of the United States and England, sewers do not contain foecal matter. They are con. 
structed to carry off surplus water, and therefore more closely connected with streets 
than one at first thinks. 

* Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, XII ; 54. 
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British cities. The movement was promoted by the introduction 
of abundant water supplies into private houses, which served to 
make the old cesspools more offensive and more dangerous to 
health, and also to make possible a new system of sewage dispo. 
sal by means of water carriage. The new London system of 
sewers, completed in 1855, was by far the most extensive system 
in the world at that time. It was not until 1856 that M. Bel. 
grand’s plan for the sewerage of Paris, including three huge 
collecteurs or trunk sewers, was adopted, and work was not well 
under way before 1860.1 About the same time other large mu. 
nicipalities, especially in England, the United States and Ger. 
many, adopted similar schemes and the work of construction 
often went hand in hand with the construction of water works. 

Full statistical information showing the exact extent of mu- 
nicipal activity is not obtainable. It is certain, however, that 
complete sewerage systems have been established in a much larger 
proportion of the British and American cities (including the 
British colonies) than in those of any other country. Of the 
large cities in the United States, only some of the Southem 
cities, the most important being Mobile and New Orleans, still 
lack a thorough sewerage system. In Engiand, the central con- 
trol of the Local Government Board has enabled pressure to be 
put on the authorities of any large town inclined to neglect this 
means of sanitary protection, and there are in that country no 
important towns not well sewered. The German cities as a class 
are the next best equipped. All of the towns with over 50,000 
population have some system of sewerage, but in less than half 
of the fifty-five cities in this list do the sewers carry foecal mat- 
ter. Berlin, Hamburg, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Bremen and 
Munich have a complete sewerage system; but in Dresden, Bo- 
logna and Leipzig, the sewers are used only for storm water 
drainage.? 

In other countries, sewerage systems for the disposal of 
excreta are the exception. Paris has an admirable system, and 
Marseilles has just completed a comprehensive system of sewers, 
but in most other French towns, little has been done. Lyons and 
Bordeaux have storm water sewers, but Borleaux has only 
sixty miles of sewers to 240 miles of streets. Havre has _prac- 





Shaw, Continental Europe, 71. 
2 Statistisches Jahrbuch, V1 : 56. 
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tically no system of sewerage; and one writer describes sani- 
tary conditions there in 1894 as follows: ‘‘The soil in the low- 
lying sections of the city is always saturated with water charged 
with pathogenic matter, and the foundation walls of the houses 
are in direct contact with the soil. * * * The atmosphere is 
poisoned by exhalations from cesspools and privies located within 
the area of the building or in the courtyard. Rain and house- 
hold water runs along the street gutters and empties into the 
harbor.’’! Toulon has likewise scarcely a vestige of a sewerage 
system. 

Rotterdam has a complete sewer system, and as the town is 
lower than the Maas river, the sewage has to be pumped out of the 
collecting basins. Amsterdam, Leyden and Dordrecht in Holland 
and Prague have the Lierneur pnuematic system of sewers in 
which air pressure takes the place of water to move the sewage. 
In St. Petersburg, the liquid contents of the cesspools are drained 
into the wooden sewers with which that city is still provided, and 
thence into the Neva. Before the cholera epidemic a few years 
ago, Odessa and Warsaw were the only Russian municipalities 
having modern sewage systems. Since then Moscow, Riga, Kiev, 
and Nizhni-Novgorod have considerably improved conditions, 
In Rome where the old Roman sewers have long proved insufficient, 
a new system of sewerage has recently been constructed. In 
Bologna, the sewers are jointly owned and controlled by a pri- 
vate company and the municipality. St. Gall has no municipal 
sewers, and pays a private company $5,000 annually to have the 
private closets emptied. Athens has no general system, but the 
central government has built only a few sewers. Even in the 
larger South American cities as Rio de Janeiro, Pernambuco, 
Rosario and Caracas, private companies own what sewers there 
are. In brief, outside of the United States, Great Britain, the 
British colonies, and the larger cities in Central Europe, adequate 
sewerage systems are wanting. 

Where sewers do not carry off the night soil, it is generally 
collected in cesspools, which are pumped out at intervals, more 
often by private parties or by contractors paid by the city, but 
occasionally, as in Amsterdam (where the old part of the town is 
still unsewered) by the city. A few municipalities have made 
obligatory the use of removable air-tight receptacles by the 


1 Consul Chancellor in Consular Reports, No. 178, p. 148. 
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householders. This system has been introduced in Halifax and 
Kingston-upon-Hull in England, and in Copenhagen, Lyons, 
Erfurt, Essen, Gorlitz and Kiel, in fact quite generally upon the 
Continent. 

The cost of sewer construction is usually defrayed by the 
municipality, especially in the case of main sewers. House cop- 
nections and private sewers are almost invariably paid for by the 
property owner. Exceptions exist in nearly every country, as in 
Cincinnati, Scranton, Pa., and Trenton, N. J., where the sewers 
are constructed by the municipality, but paid for by special 
assessments. Chicago, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Denver and St. Pau] 
also raise large amounts by special assessments for sewerage and 
drainage. In England and generally abroad, special assessments 
for sewer construction are seldom found. 

Sewage Disposal Works.—In a large number of British and in 
some inland German cities, sewage disposal works have been con- 
structed. These consist of large basins where the solid matter is 
precipitated and deodorized. The liquid, deprived of.its contam- 
inating qualities, is drained into streams. The sludge is com 
pressed and used as fertilizer either on a sewage farm owned by 
the municipality or sold to farmers. The proceeds often pay a 
considerable portion of the expenses of the sewage disposal 
works. Another method is known as broad irrigation. The sew- 
age is pumped upon land acquired for this purpose by the munici- 
pality, the liquid is evaporated and the residue used as fertilizer, 
the crops raised upon the land producing a considerable revenue 
to the municipality. 

The number of British cities which simply discharge their 
sewage into a river is small. The principal instances are Liver- 
pool, Bristol, Brighton, Portsmouth, Newcastle, Cardiff, Ply- 
mouth, Sunderland, Swansea, Barrow, Bath, Bootle, Grimsby, 
Hastings, Middleborough, Newport, South Shields, Worcester 
and Yarmouth. In nearly every case the city in question is located 
near the sea and the use of outfall sewers prevents any undesirable 
results. All other cities of any size have some sort of disposal 
works, the most important being located at London, Birmingham, 
Glasgow, Manchester, Sheffield, Leeds, Leicester, Nottingham, 
Salford, Oldham, Croydon and Oxford. On the Continent, the 
Berlin sewage disposal works and farm are well known ; and sim- 
ilar methods are in use in the cities of Breslau, Charlottenberg, 
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Brunswick, Bremen, Dortmund, Magdeburg, Freiburg and Lieb- 
nitz. Elsewhere, complete systems of purification works and 
municipal sewage farms do not seem to have been as yet intro- 
duced. Many of the large continental cities—Milan, Rome, 
Vienna and Budapest—discharge their sewage into large rapidly 
flowing rivers ; and where such a stream or the open sea is close at 
hand, there is not the necessity for the more extensive purification 
and disposal system that exists in a large inland town with only a 
small river near by. 

American municipalities have done very little towards con- 
structing disposal works of any sort. In all but a few instances 
the sewers empty into a neighboring lake, ocean or stream. 
Boston and the surrounding municipalities within the metropoli- 
tan sewerage district have a large intercepting and outfall sewer. 
Reading, Altoona, Pawtucket and Taunton maintain filtration 
works ; and Providence has just constructed a plant at a cost of 
$200,000, which will precipitate the solid matter, convert it into 
sludge and thus meet part of the cost of operation. Chicago will 
soon complete a gigantic sanitary canal some thirty miles in length, 
from 160 to 200 feet in width and over thirty-five feet in depth, 
costing about $30.000,000. The plan is to change the direction of 
the Chicago river, divert the sewage from the lake, send it 
through this long canal, purifying it as it flows, and ultimately 
emptying it into the Illinois river near Joliet. 

In the other countries of the world, little is done by the 
municipality in the way of sewage disposal works. Whenever 
possible, sewage is emptied into a stream or the ocean. 


DAY LABOR 0S. CONTRACT SYSTEM. 


The experience of the various municipalities as to the relative 
superiority of day labor or the contract system is not at all uni- 
form. American conditions are quite representative of the whole 
field. There are a few cities, notably Boston, Baltimore, W orces- 
ter. Mass., Fall River, Mass., Brockton, Mass., Evansville, Ind., 
and Manchester, N. H., which report that the contract system is 
very seldom used, and that practically all the work of the city is 
done by direct labor. Upon the other hand, Buffalo, Trenton, 
N. J., Des Moines, Ia., all the cities of Pennsylvania, and some 
others sublet all their work to contractors, except perhaps very 
unimportant matters. Between these two extremes is the larger 
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portion of American municipalities, which use both direct labor 
and the contract system according to the importance and unusual 
character of the work. Day labor is most frequently used for the 
repairing of street pavements, street cleaning and street sprink. 
ling. Next in order comes the removal of snow and garbage dis. 
posal. But in nearly all important undertakings—works demand. 
ing considerable expense and of a difficult nature—the contract 
system is usually adopted. Very frequently the rule followed is 
that all works involving an expenditure of more than a fixed sum 
($500 in Holyoke, Mass., Davenport, Ia., and all Ohio cities, $1,000 
in Washington, D.C.) shall be sublet. 

Among the cities of Great Britain there is the same diversity 
of method. In London, streets are cleaned by day labor in the 
city and Paddington, but St. George, St. James and Marylebone 
have adopted the contract system. Usually, however, the streets 
are repaired, sprinkled and cleaned by day labor; and in all unim- 
portant matters—works not involving large expenditures—the 
same plan is followed. Large undertakings are handed over toa 
contractor. To this last statement there are important exceptions 
to be noted, and probably direct labor is used more in England 
than in any other country, unless perhaps in Turkey, China or 
the other eastern countries, where forced labor is ordinarily used. 
In 1893, the works department of the London county council 
was organized, which stands in the same relation to the council as 
an independent contractor. It has its own staff of engineers, 
draftsmen and laborers. In the past five years it has been oper- 
ated with financial success, and several undertakings of consider- 
able size have been carried out. 

In Birmingham ‘‘the health committee, which is responsible 
for sanitation, has not only entirely eliminated the contractor from 
the cleaning and repairing of the streets and removal of refuse, 
but from the laying down of granite paving and flagging, once a 
most profitable item of his business. The gas committee is not 
content with employing hundreds of men to make gas, but also 
keeps its own staff of carpenters, bricklayers, blacksmiths, tin- 
men, painters, fitters, etc., to execute its numerous works. The 
improvement committee, like the estates committee, has its own 
carpenters, fitters, bricklayers, paperhangers, plasterers and zinc- 
workers, whilst the water committee, besides a regular staff of 
mechanics of all kinds, is now actually engaged in constructing 
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several huge dams and reservoirs near Rhayader, two tunnels and 
various water towers and syphons, together with workmen’s 
dwellings to accommodate a thousand people, stables, stores, 
workshops, a public hall and recreation room, a school, two hos- 
pitals and a public house—all without the intervention of a con- 
tractor.” Liverpool has had a similar experience. ‘‘ Almost all 
the city engineer’s work is done by men directly employed by the 
corporation. The construction of sewers is now done entirely by 
the corporation themselves. They had such a cruel experience of 
doing the work of sewering by contractors that they have given 
it up.’ 3 

In all the other modernized municipalities conditions similar 
to those in the United States and Great Britain obtain. Vienna, 
for example, cleans the central part of the city with its own force ; 
in the other portions contractors have charge. In Berlin, the 
streets are swept on an average of three times a week by the mu- 
nicipality, which also sprinkles the streets and sweeps the side- 
walks ; but it has nothing to do with the removal of ashes, garb- 
age or household refuse, a contractor being paid to see to their 
disposal.2 Hamburg has a garbage crematory. One might cite 
instances from every country showing that in some instances the 
municipalities adopt day labor, in others the contract system. 
The only rule of general application is that undertakings of con- 
siderable importance, calling for large expenditures, are usually 
sublet to contractors, direct employment being confined to less 
expensive works. But the point of transition from direct to con- 
tract labor varies from municipality to municipality. 





i See Martin, ‘Direct ‘Employme nt of Labor vs. The Contract System, MUNICIPAL 
Arrairs, Sept., 1898, p. 390-1. 
* Waring, Street Cleaning and Its Effects, 120, 125. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
INDUSTRIAL FUNCTIONS. 


Under this head are to be included a variety of municipal 
functions, in the conduct of which the municipality acts less as 
governmental agent making use of its powers of compulsion, and 
more along ordinary commercial lines in which bargain and sale 
play the principal part. Two important elements differentiate 
these functions from those thus far considered. In the first place, 
the municipality does not secure its income from these sourees 
by the process of taxation, but from payments more or less an- 
alogous to a price (or fee), and one may escape payment by re- 
fusing the service. This option is, however, in many instances 
limited by the fact that the municipality has the monopoly of a 
service which is essential to urban life. But there is at least the 
option to the individual of determining to what extent he shall 
make use of the service. The second element of differentiation 
lies in the fact that the income from each particular service is 
expected at least to meet the expenses of operation and main. 
tenance and the interest charges on the capital outlay. Public 
improvements paid for by special assessments would perhaps 
be considered, according to this second principle, as industrial 
functions ; but the test of compulsory or optional payment ex- 
cludes them from the present chapter. 


REAL ESTATE AND HOUSE PROPERTY. 


Probably the oldest industrial function undertaken by muni- 
cipalities is that of managing and letting out real estate to indi- 
viduals. In medieval Europe, the allotment of the common 
lands and their regulation was everywhere the most important 
function of the village community; and, like the villages, the 
medieval cities also had their open fields, which were often very 
large and sometimes included several villages. The greater 
part of such common lands became the private property of indi- 
viduals, but there remained many instances where large tracts 
were held as corporate property by the municipal authorities. 
Indeed, the development of the legal conception of a municipal 


1 E. g. Mainz, Worms, Speier, Eltwill and Soest, cf. Maurer, op. cit. II: 162-175. 
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corporation, whose fundamental principle is its right to own 
property, arose from the actual corporate or private possession of 
real estate by communities in addition to their common lands. ! 

The municipalities made use of these corporate lands in the 
same Ways as an individual landlord. They were rented, leased 
and sold on ordinary business principles, some as farms, some 
with dwellings or shops; and the money was turned into the 
municipal treasury. In fact, the sale of municipal lands has at 
times for particular cities proved a very important source of 
revenue. Many municipalities, to secure money for other pur- 
poses, have disposed of most or all of their patrimony. As a re- 
sult municipal landownership is now much less important than it 
has been ; but there remain many survivals. There are also in- 
stances of recent municipal exploitation of urban property, which 
have been made much of as an entirely new development of 
municipal activity. 

Many of the cities of continental Europe have retained large 
parts of their patrimonial estates, which generally include much 
of the vacant land in and about the town, formerly used for vil- 
lage pasturage and timber land, and occasionally include large 
tracts beyond the city limits. The more general policy has been, 
to sell building sites, as these lands become valuable for building 
purposes, but there are also instances of municipal ownership of 
land and buildings in the heart of the city. 

Germany.—The city of Berlin owns nearly forty square miles 
of landed property, nearly all of it beyond the bounds of the 
municipality. Frankfort-on-the-Main owns about sixteen square 
miles, most of it being within the city limits and including half 
the total area of the city. In Cassel, 55 per cent. of the total area 
is municipal property ; and in Weisbaden, Augsburg, Hanover, 
Aachen and Mannheim, the municipality owns from 30 to 40 per 
cent. Munich and Madgeburg each own some 3,000 acres within the 
city limits, and the latter has as much outside. Breslau has 9,000 
acres and Liegnitz 5,000 acres beyond the city. Leipzig has 6,000 
acres of agricultural land and nearly 3,000 acres of forests. Twenty 
of the fifty-five German cities of over 50,000 population possess at 


iF. W. Maitland, in TZownship and Borough, illustrates from the history of 
Cambridge (Eng.) the difference between common and corporate ownership, and shows 
that the latter existed in fact before the legal conception of a corporation was 
formulated. 
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least 1,000 acres of real estate,! and most of the others have some 
property of this kind. In some German cities a considerable 
amount of property in the business and residence districts is 
owned by the municipality. Thus Dresden, with only 400 acres 
of municipal property, has a revenue from this source of nearly 
$200,000.2 Cassel owns dwelling-house property occupied by 
some 150 persons, the rental from which amounts to $3,000a 
year; and municipal property of this kind is owned by Essen, 
Augsburg and probably by many other German cities. 

Austria.—The landed estates of Austrian municipalities 
are even more important, but complete statistics of acreage or of 
the number of buildings are not available. Vienna has an annual 
revenue of $1,500,000 a year from property, and Prague $500,000, 
The smaller towns of Leimberg, Graz and Linz each receive over 
$250,000 a year from this source. Olmutz has an income of 
$170,000, equal to 60 per cent. of the total revenue.’ Parts of 
these amounts are from the sale of lands for building purposes, 
but the greater part in most cases is from rentals and leases. The 
other Austrian municipalities and thosein Hungary and the smaller 
Danubian principalities have also large amounts of landed prop- 
erty, which with the development of the towns is an increasingly 
valuable asset. 4 

Russia.—The cities of Russia also own real estate to a large 
extent, some of which is rented in small lots on short terms to 
the poorer classes for potato or vegetable farms, but most is leased 
in larger lots to the highest bidder for a term of years. St. 
Petersburg and Moscow each receive about $600,000 a year from 
such property, Riga about $400,000, Odessa $280,000 and other 
cities smaller amounts. In many of the more backward cities, 
where taxation for public improvements has not been introduced, 
the receipts from municipal property constitute 30 or 40 per cent. 
of the total income. Practically all of this income in Russian 
cities is from rents and leases, as the central government dis- 
countenances the sale of city lands, although in many cases 
municipalities wish to do so in order to secure funds for per 
manent improvements. 


—$ 





1 In addition to those named above, Charlottenburg, Dortmund, Halle, Plauea, 
Stuttgart and Zwickau have over 1,000 acres each. Statistisches Jahrbuch, V1: 19 

® Haushaltsplan der Stadt Dresden, 1896, p. 22. 

3 Ocesterreichisches Stéidtebuch, VII. 4 Shaw, Continental Europe, 456. 
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Other Continental Countries.—Financial statements for Italian 
cities show the existence of large amounts of municipal property. 
Milan has an annual revenue of $300,000 from such property, 
Turin of $200,000, Rome of $150,000, and other cities receive 
smaller amounts.1 Messina owns the land of a neighboring vil- 
lage, which is allotted to 156 tenants. 

The important municipalities in Belgium and Holland all 
own some income-yielding property. Ghent owns several busi- 
ness blocks, which are rented to 160 persons for a total revenue of 
$22,000 a year. Antwerp has nearly 500 buildings, mostly dwell- 
ings, valued with the land at $700,000 and renting for $40,000 a 
year to some 700 families. Rotterdam receives nearly $50,000 a 
year from rents and leases, and Amsterdam also owns some 
dwellings. Malmo in Sweden possesses 2,000 acres of land leased 
to 260 persons for terms of from one to twenty years. 

So far as our returns indicate, the French municipalities seem 
to have now but a small amount of productive real estate. Paris 
receives a revenue of $100,000 from communal lands and houses, 
and nearly three times that amount from rentals for stands in 
public buildings, under the arches of the bridges, and in similar 
institutions. Rouen receives some $12,000 a year from municipal 
property, mostly acquired in rearranging street lines, Nice re- 
ceives about $6,500, and Rouen about $2,000 a year. These are 
all small amounts and form but an insignificant part of the bud- 
gets of these cities. 

Great Britain.—The British cities, like those of France, have 
for the most part disposed of their ancient estates. Thereare, how- 
ever, several instances where some part of the old town property 
is still retained.? The most important are the city of London, 
which has an income of nearly $900,000 from rentals, and Liver- 
pool with an income of about $800,000. Doncaster, a Yorkshire 
town of 25,000 population, has an income of $150,000; and Ber- 
wick-on-Tweed, with 13,000 inhabitants, receives nearly $30,000 
from property. In each of these two cases the revenue from 
town estates pays about 40% of their total expenditures. Other 
instances are less important. Newcastle-upon-Tyne owns ex- 
tensive lands beyond the city, which are let on building leases, 

! Bilanci Communali, 1895. 

* The figures given immediately below do not include receipts from property 


acquired in connection with street improvement schemes or the clearing of insanitary 
areas (See also p. 691, supra). 
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and from which it gets a revenue of $150,000 a year. Manchester, 
Sheffield, Bristol and Nottingham hold property which yields 
about the same as Newcastle. Glasgow and Blackpool each haye 
an income of about $90,000 ; and Leeds, Plymouth, Kingston and 
Bath of from $50,000 to $60,000. About fifteen other boroughs 
have a revenue of over $15,000, and nearly all derive some income 
from this source ; but the total revenue from real property to all 
of the English boroughs is hardly 3% of their total income, while, 
if the taxes for schools and poor relief were included in the 
municipal revenue, the income from real estate would form a much 
smaller proportion of the whole. ' 

Several of the more aggressive British towns in the execution 
of their public improvement schemes have made large purchases 
of urban property, much of which has been sold after the comple. 
tion of theimprovements. These operations, which include many 
strictly commercial transactions, have already been mentioned in 
the previous chapter, for the reason that the public benefit 
derived from street reconstruction was the excuse for the exercise 
of the powers of eminent domain and taxation. A considerable 
part of the property thus obtained has been retained by the mv. 
nicipalities, thus making them landlords on a considerable scale. 
For example, Glasgow, in 1870, erected two model lodging-honses 
upon land which had been secured under its noted improvement 
scheme. They proved such a decided financial success that before 
the end of that decade five others were constructed.? At an 
early stage also a few tenements were erected, chiefly with 
a view to providing models for private builders, but nothing 
further in that direction was done until 1888, and it has only been 
within the last six years that the extensive construction of new 
model tenement houses has been undertaken.* A large amount 





1 Local Taxation Returns, in Sessional Papers, 1896, Vol. 71. 

2 The seven houses (one of which is for women) have a capacity of 2,200 persons. 
Each lodger is given a separate cubicle in a spacious dormitory, and has the use of 4 
kitchen with cooking utensils, a locker for provisions and a iarge sitting or dining hall, 
besides bathing and lavatory accommodations—all for the payment of three and one- 
half or four and one-half pence daily. These lodging houses have been a complete 
success both from the financial point of view, yielding a net return of from 4 to 5¢a 
the investment, and also in leading private undertakings to provide similar lodgings. 
Bell and Paton, Municipal Glasgow, 228. W. Smart, in ‘‘ Quarterly Journal of 
Economics,” IX : 188. 

8 Bell and Paton, Municipal Glasgow, 226. This new movement has been much 
criticised on the grounds that the rents asked for the new buildings, while too high for 
tenants dispossessed, will not yield a fair return on the investment. Cf. W. Smart, ia 
Q. J. E., 1X : 188. 
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of other property, real estate and buildings, acquired under the 
Improvements Acts, is still held by the municipality, from which 
large rentalsare received. Thus, in addition to its ancient estates, 
Glasgow now owns, apparently as a permanent possession, over a 
thousand dwelling houses, accommodating nearly 6,000 persons 
and yielding an annual income of $270,000. ! 

Among other British towns which have acquired productive 
real estate in connection with schemes of sanitary improvement 
are Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, London (both County 
Council and City Corporation), Bradford and Huddersfield. 
Birmingham has an income of $300,000 from rentals from property 
thus acquired, of which less than $8,000 comes from the hundred 
new artisans’ dwellings erected. The example of Glasgow in con- 
structing and operating municipal-lodging houses has _ been 
followed by Nottingham, Salford, Huddersfield, Southampton, 
Paisley and the London county council. 

American Cities.—In the United States, instances of municipal 
ownership of land, except such as is needed for public purposes, 
are nearly all matters of history. The city of New York under 
the Dongan charter of 1686, was granted all the unappropriated 
land on Manhattan island. and as late as 1844 the city still owned 
about 1,500 acres, or more than one-seventh of the whole upland. 
But in the 12 years following 1844, the greater part of the munici- 
pal estate was converted into current funds and applied to reduce 
the current debt.2. What is now left produces an annual income 
of something less than $100,000, about equally divided between 
ground rents and house rents. In Chicago, the square mile of 
public lands granted by the national government for school pur- 
poses was located in what is now the heart of the business portion 
of the city. In 1834 during an early land speculation, nearly 
all of this was sold for the sum of $38,000, while the few lots that 
are still owned by city produce an annual revenue of a half million 
of dollars. Boston began in 1824 the work of reclaiming, improv- 
ing and selling the flats and lowlands surrounding the city, an 
investment which continued to yield a revenue to the city until 
1892, the total net profit on the undertaking being nearly $2,000, - 





1 Report of City Improvement Department, 1896-7. 

* Black, Municipal Ownership of Land on Manhattan Island, 17, 62. 

* Comptroller's Report, 1896. 

‘ The district included the area between Madison street on the north, State street 
on the east, 12th street on the south, and Halstead street on the west. 
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000. Later schemes of street improvements in that city have algo 
been paid for in part by the sale of lands acquired for such pur. 
poses. New Orleans and Providence each hold some little rea] 
estate acquired by bequests for charitable purposes and rented 
for profit. Probably other American municipalities receive g 
some revenue from land and house property, but none derives any 
considerable portion of its revenue from such sources. 


MARKETS. 


Practically every municipality of continental Europe has the 
monopoly of market rights, and subject to state control, they have 
the powers to originate new markets. This system of public 
markets can be traced far back into the middle ages, when the 
right to carry on trade or permit it to be carried on was an exclus- 
ive privilege regularly possessed by the local community.' 
Originally, these markets were conducted in the open air; 
once a week in the smaller towns, twice or three times in more 
populous places, and daily in the largercities. Under this régime, 
the activity of the municipality was confined to the collection of 
tolls from those trafficking at the markets, and to issuing and en- 
forcing general regulations. 

France and Southern Europe.—From these open air markets, 
to be found in every European town, there has developed in the 
larger cities the system of municipal market halls, where the sale 
of fresh meats, game and garden produce (now the main business 
at these public markets) can better be made subject to sanitary 
regulations and systematic inspection. At Paris, the halles cen- 





1 A German author has gone as far as to claim that the market privilege was the 
most important factor in the origin of the German municipal constitution. ‘‘ The town 
tribunal,” he says, ‘‘is originally and essentially the market tribunal, the town itselfa 
market, the town peace a market peace.” (L. Goldshmidt, Universalgeschichte da 
Handelsrechis, 126.) This extreme view has been severely criticised by Von Below, in 
Der Ursprung des Deutscher Stadtverfassung. But it is at least true that the market 
privilege was one of the earliest and most important functions of the medieval munici- 
palities in central Europe. Regensburg had a market at least as early as 928, and 
Cologne had a provision market by the latter part of the same century. (Maurer, 
Geschichte des Deutcher Stadiverfassung, Il: 43.) The privilegeof holding the Leipzig 
fairs has belonged to the town council of Leipzig since the twelfth century ; and many 
German cities can trace their public markets back to the thirteenth century. In France 
during the period before the Revolution, the ‘‘ seigneurs justiciers” had the sole right 
of establishing ‘‘ halles” and markets ; but this privilege was abolished in 1790, and the 
markets were then assumed by the local authorities. (Royal Commission on Markets; 
8. P., 1890-91, vol. 87, pp. 15-17). 
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tralles (the present buildings, begun in 1854, cover an area of 
twenty-two acres) are the center for the wholesale distribution 
every morning of the food supply that arrives during the night. 
The municipality also maintains nearly 100 covered retail markets 
in all parts of the city, besides a number of open air markets. 
Similar market halls are to be found at Lyons, St. Etienne, 
Rheims, Nice, Brest and other important French cities. In Italy, 
if we may judge from statements of municipal expenditure on 
markets, there were in 1895 market halls in Naples, Rome, Milan, 
Palermo, Florence, Venice, Turin, Leghorn, Messina, Lucca, 
Modena and Brescia—twelve of the twenty-six cities with over 
50,000 population.? Market halls are to be found in Geneva, and 
also in Athens, Piraeus and Patras in Greece. 

Germany.—The cities within the German Empire were later in 
undertaking the establishment of municipal market halls than the 
cities in the more southern and warmer regions of Europe ; and 
even yet many cities of considerable importance do not have 
them. In 1890, there were public market buildings in Berlin, 
Breslau, Leipzig, Munich, Cologne, Dresden, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, Hanover, Stuttgart, Chemnitz, Altona, Strassburg, Augs- 
burg and Metz. The metamorphosis from the medieval open air 
market place is rapidly going on ; and Berlin, especially, has led 
the way. In 1886 it had but one housed market; in 1894 there 
were fourteen municipal market buildings in different parts of the 
city. All the towns have open air markets, and even cities as 
large as Aachen, Mannheim and Cassel have as yet nothing but 
open air markets. Of the Austro-Hungarian cities, there are 
market halls in Vienna, Budapest and Prague. 

Other Continental Countries.—In Belgium, as elsewhere on 
the Continent, the market rights are vested (by prescription) in the 
communal councils, and the market places are generally owned 
by the towns. Butin Antwerp, the covered-in market place is 
owned by a private company, subject to the regulations of the 
communal authorities. At Brussels, the communal council leases 
its rights in the open air markets en bloc, but restrains the lessee 





1 Shaw, Continental Hurope, 99. 

® Bilanct Communali per [ Anno, 1895. 

3 Statistisches Jahrbuch, IL: 102. It will be noticed that the former French town 
of Metz is the only town of less than 80,000 population in the list ; and it is significant 
that while the halls at Metz date from 1831, in none of the strictly German cities are 
the halls earlier than 1875. 

* Shaw, Continental Hurope, 365. 
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as to the stallage and rents he may charge.' In Holland, Rotter. 
dam has two market halls valued at $170,000; and in Norway, 
Christiana has market buildings which cost $350,000. The mar. 
kets of St. Petersburg are valued at $900,000. 

England.—Like the general system on the Continent, the 
English market system is one of monopoly privileges, based here 
on grants by the crown, and with the difference that such grants 
have been made to individuals and private corporations as well as to 
the municipal corporations. Moreover,since 1702 the number of new 
royal grants has been inconsiderable ; and while the prerogative 
right of the Crown has never been surrendered, Parliament has 
freely sanctioned the establishment of new markets. Fora while, 
Parliamentary authorizations were made, like the royal grants, 
separately for each particular case by means of special acts. But 
the ‘‘ Markets and Fairs Clauses Act, 1847,’’ formulated a general 
scheme for the establishment and regulation of markets, and 
the Local Government Act of 1858 empowered any local authority 
under certain conditions to establish and maintain markets. This 
general authorization is, however, limited by the necessity of re- 
specting vested rights secured by previous grants of market 
privileges. 

An investigation as to the ownership of markets in England 
made by the Royal Commission on Markets and Fairs show the 
results indicated in the following table : 








ENGLAND. 





| Urban Dis- | 


: tricts other | Rural Dis- 
Markets in the hands of Boroughs. hom akin Total. 


Boroughs. 





Local Authorities......... 216 89 313? 
Trading Companies 12 34 64 
Private Persons 23 109 274 
Bodies of Persons other 

than Trading Companies. 4 11 39 
Quasi-Market Rights (legal 

status questionable). ... 1 11 22 
Markets not held 5 12 57 














13 261 266 769 











1 Royal Commission on Markets. 

* There are also 42 markets held by tenants under an agreement with local au- 
thorities. These are usually for short terms (1-21 yrs.). But in five cases—among 
them being the markets at Blackpool and Bradford—the leases are for 999 years. 
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It will be noticed that in the boroughs, municipal ownership of 
markets is by far the most common form. In the smaller urban 
centers, there is also a large proportion of markets owned by the 
public authorities. It is only in the rural communities that 
private ownership is the general rule. The most important place 
where the market privilege is still in private hands is Sheffield, 
where the right is held by the Duke of Norfolk. The only other 
county boroughs which do not own and maintain markets are West 
Ham, Croydon, Gateshead and Devonport. In the smaller bor- 
oughs, there are over thirty with no municipal markets. Almost 
every English county borough, having the market privilege has 
erected extensive market halls. Those at Manchester include 
ten buildings which have cost nearly $750,000, and the seven 
markets at Birmingham have cost nearly $400,000. 

American Cities.—In the United States, the market system 
rests for the most part on an entirely different basis from that 
in all European countries. While municipal authorities gener- 
ally have the power to establish markets, the monopoly privilege 
isnot often found. There are frequently also market halls under 
private management. 

The municipal markets in the United States are, however, 
neither few nor insignificant. The largest are those of New York 
city, which yield a gross revenue of nearly $300,000. Considering 
the size of the city, those of New Orleans are most important ; 
the principal ones being leased for $186,000 a year, and an addi- 
tional $40,000 which the city must use for repairs to the buildings. 
The municipality also operates directly four markets, which yield 
a revenue of $10,000 a year. In this instance the city pos- 
sesses a market monopoly, and the few private enterprises are 
carried on under the right of reversion to the city. The Quincy 
market of Boston is valued at $1,250,000 and produces an annual 
revenue of $72,000, of which $60,000 is net profit. Baltimore has, 
arevenue of $48,000 from markets, and St. Louis of $28,000. The 
municipal market buildings of Pittsburg are valued at $350,000 ; 
those of St. Paul at $250,000 ; and those of Philadelphia, Cincin- 
nati, Nashville, Mobile and Savannah at over $100,000 each. 
Three-fourths of the cities with 100,000 population have municipal 
markets, the exceptions being San Francisco, Minneapolis, Jersey 
City, Louisville, Rochester and Providence. Chicago, Omaha 
and Albany have no market buildings, but have public market 
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places. Of cities with from 25,000 to 100,000 population, about 
one-third have municipal markets, and in nearly every case this 
means the possession of a market hall, in which stalls are rented 
to the dealers. 

In the countries to the south of the United States, municipal 
markets are almost as general a function as in continental 
Europe.! In nota few cases valuable buildings have been erected 
by the municipalities. The one at Puebla is valued at $500,000, 
and the city’s revenue from markets is $30,000 a year. The mu- 
nicipal markets of San Luis Potosi, Mexico, are valued at 
$800,000, and those of Rosario, Argentine, at $250,000. Muni- 
cipal markets are also a regular feature in the Canadian cities, 
The municipality of Montreal owns all (13) in the city. The 
market buildings of Toronto are valued at $340,000. 

The same situation is found in the cities of Australia and 
British India. Adelaide, South Austria, owns four markets from 
which it has an income of $160,000 a year. The markets of Syd- 
ney, valued at $3,750,000 probably represent more money than 
any other municipal market buildings in the world. Municipal 
markets are also to be found in Turkish cities (e. g. at Salon- 
ica and Erzerum) ; and one has just been started at Seoul, Corea. 
But they seem to be unknown in Persia, China and Japan. 


ABATTOIRS. 


Almost every considerable city in central and western Europe 
now controls the slaughtering of animals within its limits by 
means of municipal cattle yards and abattoirs. This policy was 
made possible by the general existence of municipal markets ; but 
it has only been in recent years that the necessity of strict regu- 
lation of this business for sanitary reasons has led to the erection 
of large establishments, where the entire work of inspection and 
killing is concentrated. Municipal abattoirs were established in 
Paris early in the century, but the present abattoir general in la 
Villette, was built after the extension of the municipal bound- 
aries and the suppression of the private slaughter houses in the 
surburban arrondissements.? The two Berlin establishments 
opened in 1883, costing nearly $5,000,000, supplanted nearly a 





1 Durango (Mexico), San Salvador and Managua (Central America), however, report 
that all markets are owned by private persons or corporations. 
2 Shaw, Continental Europe, 99. 
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thousand private slaughter houses ; and the municipal abattoirs 
of Munich opened in 1887 did away with about 800 small private 
establishments.' To-day, in all the large cities and many small 
towns in Germany, France, Italy, Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, 
Austria, Hungary, and even in Turkey, municipal authorities 
have erected large central abattoirs, with connecting cattle yards. 
The only exceptions among the German cities are Dresden and 
Stuttgart where there are central abattoirs, owned by the butcher’s 
association, and Altona where there are 17 private slaughter- 
houses. In Russia, only the larger cities have municipal abat- 
toirs, and in the smaller towns the inconveniences and dangers to 
health from badly kept private slaughter houses are serious mat- 
ters. None of the cities of Norway and Sweden have municipal 
abattoirs. 

In British towns, municipal abattoirs are less frequent than 
municipal markets ; but they are to be found in about two-thirds 
of the towns with over 100,000 population, including Glasgow, 
Birmingham, Manchester, Leeds, Belfast, Bradford, Salford, 
leicester, Cardiff and Blackburn. Besides Sheffield, where the 
markets are private, there are no municipal abattoirs in Notting- 
ham, Kingston-upon-Hull, Portsmouth, Sunderland, Oldham and 
Norwich. In towns below 100,000 population, even among the 
county boroughs, municipal abattoirs are more the exception 
than the general rule. 

In Canada, Toronto has a municipal abattoir, but Montreal 
hasnone. In the other British colonies and possessions, public 
abattoirs are more frequent, at least in the large cities. There are 
government abattoirs at Sydney, N. S. W., and Kingston, 
Jamaica. In Adelaide, there is a municipal abattoir for large 
cattle, but the slaughtering of pigs, sheep and calves is allowed 
at private establishments. There are municipal abattoirs at 
Bombay, India, at Colombo, Ceylon, and also in Alexandria, 
Egypt. Municipal abattoirs are also to be found in most of 
the large cities of Mexico and South America, following in 
this respect, as in their market system, the rule of continental 
Europe. 

Among the cities of the United States, however, not a single 
instance of a municipal abattoir has been reported ; and in this 





1Shaw, Continental Hurope, 348, 363. 2 Statistisches Jahrbuch, VI : 254. 
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respect they must be classed, like the Scandinavian cities, with 
China and Japan. 
CEMETERIES. 


In the continental cities of Europe, municipal ownership of 
cemeteries is the almost invariable rule. In most cases, too, the 
municipal cemeteries include all the important burial places, 
while in France, Italy, Greece, Austria, Belgium, Norway and 
Sweden, even unimportant instances of non-municipal cemeteries 
are extremely rare. At Florence, the Protestant and Jewish 
cemeteries are owned by the churches; at Messina, there isa 
cemetery owned by the British government; at Trieste, the 
English cemetery is privately owned though subject to municipal 
control; and at Ghent, there are some private cemeteries. In 
Germany and Holland, while municipal cemeteries are to be 
found in most cities, there are also a large number of ceme. 
teries owned by church congregations and a few by private 
associations. Of the German cities with over 50,000 population, 
only Charlottenburg, Dortmund, Duisburg, Bochum, Potsdam 
and Zwickau have no private cemeteries; while Cologne, Dres- 
den, Kénigsberg, Brunswick, Aachen, Altona, Plauen and Augs- 
burg have no municipal cemeteries, and in Hamburg there is but 
one municipal cemetery to fifteen under church control.' In 
Copenhagen, the cemeteries are in the hands of the government. 
In Russian cities, the Jewish communities usually own their own 
cemeteries. Municipal crematories for the disposal of the dead 
by incineration are reported from some French and _ Italian 
cities: Rome, Milan, Florence, Venice, Leghorn, Rouen and 
Rheims. At Prague, Bohemia, there is a crematory owned by the 
government. 

In some continental cities municipal control over burials has 
gone even further. In Cologne, Dresden, Mainz, Rome, Naples, 
Milan, Ghent, Basel and some small Swiss communes, the arrange- 
ments and conduct of all or most funerals are under the direct 
management of the municipalities. In one or two rural communes 
of St. Gall and Zurich, and since 1885, in the city of Basel the 
undertaking business is performed free of charge. In other cities, 
one effect of the municipalization of this function has been to 
greatly decrease burial expenses.? 

1 Statistisches Jahrbuch, VI: 191. 

+ In Mainz, the price for a funeral in the ‘‘ golden state ” hearse is $5.00 ; in the 
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Nearly every British town has a municipal cemetery, and most 
of the exceptions are cases where there is a public cemetery under 
the control of a separate burial board. But in many instances, 
these municipal cemeteries are old and now little used, and there 
is a larger number of private cemeteries in Great Britain than 
even in Germany. Oldham, Cardiff, Blackburn, Sunderland, 
Bolton, Huddersfield and some smaller places report no private 
cemeteries. A few of the larger towns have recently undertaken 
to make comprehensive municipal arrangements, which will make 
private cemeteries unnecessary. Manchester has already made 
large provisions, and Nottingham is about to lay out two large 
cemeteries. The only instance of a municipal crematory is re- 
ported from Cardiff,' but the new Nottingham cemeteries will in- 
clude a crematory. 

In the United States, about half of the cities with over 25,000 
population have municipal cemeteries ; but many of these are old 
grounds now seldom used, and there are not over fifteen cities of 
this size where there are not private cemeteries. Of the cities 
with over 100,000 population, only one-third have any municipal 
cemeteries. Municipal crematories for the dead are as yet un- 
known in American cities. The Canadian and Australian towns 
show the same tendency as in the United States towards church 
or private ownership of cemeteries. In Turkey and throughout 
Asia, cemeteries are the property of the various religious com- 
munities. 

In Mexico and South America, the influence of continental 
European precedent is seen in the general prevalence of municipal 
cemeteries, with only occasional private cemeteries. In Japan, 
too, municipal cemeteries are frequent, while Yokohama has also 
a municipal crematory. There are government cemeteries at 
Adelaide, South Australia ; Kingston, Jamaica; and Madras, 
India. 

WATER WORKS. 

An adequate water supply for a population of any magnitude 
is rarely furnished by nature, and artificial means for collecting 
plain gold hearse $1.25 ; in the silver decorated hearse 50 cents ; in the gold child hearse 
$1.25 ; in the silver child hearse 25 cents. The charges for opening a grave and in- 
terring a body are 77 cents for an adult and 39 cents for achild. Thecost of a family 
plot (5 square yards) is $15.50. The lease of a similar plot for a term of thirty years is 


$8.33. Information furnished by U.S. Consul at Mainz—Hon. Walter Schumann. 
1 Used for persons dying from cholera. 
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and conveying water thus become an essential feature of every 
populous community. The construction of public works for 
this purpose may be traced to the most remote periods of 
recorded history. In the present century, however, the move- 
ment towards public works for water supply has ceased to 
consist of isolated instances, such works now being a univer. 
sal feature of all urban centres. The development of urban 
communities made some such general movement inevitable, but 
its extent has been vastly increased by two other causes, 
The more general recognition of the importance of a pur 
and abundant water supply to the health of the community has 
led to the construction of extensive works where heretofore 
dependence had been placed on less adequate supplies. The 
development of pumping machinery and the use of iron and steel 
for water pipes has made it possible to construct systems at a cost 
within the means of even small towns and to extend the pipes into 
every house in the city. Further, the nineteenth century con- 
struction of waterworks is to be distinguished from the earlier 
works by the fact that it is pre-eminently a form of municipal 
enterprise. 

United Kingdom.—The oldest instance of a municipal water 
supply in Great Britain seems to be that of Southampton, where 
in 1420 the Friar’s monastery made a lease to the town of its 
water supply.' In 1585, Plymouth was authorized by Parliament 
to undertake municipal water works, built by Sir Francis Drake; 
and the Oxford public water system dates from 1610. But in 
most English towns the first undertakings were the work of pri- 
vate companies. Only in twelve large towns were the water works 
originally constructed by the municipal authorities (Bath, Cov- 
entry, Halifax, Hastings, Huddersfield Hull, Oxford, Plymouth, 
Southampton, Swansea, Worcester and Croydon) ; and several of 
these are places which have become urban centers after the move- 
ment toward municipal action was well under way. This move- 
ment, which consisted in the purchase of existing works by the 
boroughs and, generally, in the extension and reconstruction of the 
system, began about the middle of this century. Sheffield took 
over its supply in 1830 ; Manchester, 1847; Oldham, 1853; Glas- 
gow, 1855; Wolverhampton, 1867; Edinburgh, 1869; Lincoln, 
1871; Birmingham, 1876; Liverpool, 1877. During this period 

1 Donald, Municipal Year Book, 1898, p. 134. 
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and since 1877, the smaller municipalities have also purchased 
systems of water supply, until in by far the greater number of 
British towns, the water supply is to-day under the direct control 
and management of the public authorities. 

With the important exception of London, all the British muni- 
cipalities with over 300,000 population (Glasgow, Liverpool. Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, ! Leeds and Sheffield) have a municipal water 
system. Of the other 23 boroughs with over 100,000 inhabitants, 
only six (Bristol, West Ham, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Norwich, Ports- 
mouth and Sunderland) do not have municipal systems. Forty- 
five of the sixty-four county boroughs in England own and operate 
their water supply ; and in Scotland and Ireland, all of the towns 
over 50,000 have municipal systems. In the smaller boroughs the 
proportion of water works owned by the public authorities is about 
thesame. Out of the 303 boroughs in England, 268 have a muni- 
cipal supply. But in the case of the towns below 10,000, there are 
a larger proportion of cases where the water supply is owned by a 
private company. Of the 696 urban districts (not boroughs), 280 
have a public supply, while in the remaining 416, dependence is 
placed on the supply furnished by private individuals or a com- 
pany. 

United States.—The history of water supplies and the move- 
ment towards municipal ownership in the United States is similar 
to that in Great Britain. In the early days, private and public 
wells were the sole source of supply ; and when it became neces- 
sary to make larger provisions, this was usually done through a 
private company. Atthe beginning of the century there were 17 
cities with more or less complete systems of water supply, only 
one of which was owned by the municipality.? As water works 
became necessary in other cities, municipal action became more 
common ; and by 1835 there were 15 municipal water supplies to 
39 under private ownership. At that date, however, none of the 
large cities except Philadelphia had undertaken this function. In 
1835 St. Louis purchased the local system. This example was fol- 

1 The borough of Manchester furnishes water to a number of surrounding towns 
Which were formerly supplied by the same private companies that supplied Manchester, 
The purchase of the works within the borough necessitated the supplying of the 
suburban areas as well. Thus Manchester controls the water service for two-thirds of 
the large town of Salford, and the municipal authorities of that town control only the 


remaining portion. 
* Baker, Manual of American Water Works, 1897, p. H. 
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lowed by Detroit in 1836 and by Cincinnati in 1839. About the 
same time New York entered upon the construction of the Croton 
Aqueduct, which was completed in 1842. Six years later, Boston 
had also built municipal water works, and these examples were 
soon followed by Albany, Worcester, Hartford, Baltimore and 
other less important cities. By 1855 there were 48 municipal to 
58 private works, or forty-five per cent. of the total number. 

Since 1855, the construction of water works has gone on more 
rapidly, being built not only in the urban centers, but also in 
many of the smaller towns. From 1855 to 1875, the total number 
of water works in the United States increased from 106 to 422; by 
1890 such works had been constructed in 2,000 towns; and by 
1897, in 3,200 localities. The new constructions were built both 
by private and municipal action, but with the tendency towards 
an increase in the proportion of the latter. The movement towards 
municipal purchase of private plants also continued among the 
more important cases being Newark in 1860, Cambridge, 1865; 
Buffalo, 1868 ; Providence, 1876 ; St. Paul, 1882 ; Syracuse, 1892; 
and Kansas City, Mo., 1895. By 1875, the proportion of muni- 
cipal works had increased to fifty-four per cent., nine per cent. 
more than 1855. During the next 15 years there was a compara- 
tive decrease of municipal works, there being forty-two per cent. 
in 1890. Since then the tide has again turned, and in 1897, fifty- 
four per cent. of the total number of works were under municipal 
management. 

Classification of Cities.—The proportion of the total number 
of works does not, however, fairly represent the extent of munici- 
pal ownership. Municipal systems are much more general in 
large cities than in small towns. Of the fifty largest cities only 
nine have the water works owned by private companies; and of 
the cities with over 30,000 population in 1890, there are 75 with 
municipal works to 27 with private works (73% municipal). The 
most important cities with private-owned works are San Francisco, 
New Orleans, Omaha,? Denver and Indianapolis ;* and among 





1 New Orleans formerly owned the water works, and now owns 20¢ of the stock of 
the private company. 

® The franchise of the Omaha Co. expires in 1901, when the city will have the 
right to purchase the works. 

® The Louisville water works are owned by a company, in which the city owns all 
but two shares of stock ; the management of the works is, however, independent of the 
municipal government. 
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the cities between 30,000 and 100,000 population, where the water 
system is not in the hands of the municipality, one finds New 
Haven, Paterson, Scranton, Memphis, Charleston, 8, C., St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., Bridgeport, Oakland, Cal., Newport, Portland, Me., 
Utica, Hoboken, Elizabeth, Wilkesbarre, Mobile,' Peoria, Quincy, 
Il, and San Antonio. The absence of any such tremendously 
important exception as London in England, makes it possible to 
say with certainty that municipal ownership of water works in 
the larger cities of the United States is more general than in the 
large cities of England. In both countries, however, municipal 
water systems are by far more frequent than private companies 
in all cities with over 30,000 population, 

While in England the tendency to municipal ownership is 
fully as strong among the smaller boroughs as in the county bor- 
oughs; in the United States, the corresponding class of cities 
(those from 8,000 to 30,000 population) show a much smaller per- 
centage of municipal water works. Of 339 works, 177 or fifty-two 
percent, are municipal.? In the still smaller American towns the 
proportion of municipal works is also fifty-two per cent., while 
in the English towns below 10,000 the proportion of municipal 
works is barely forty per cent. 

The tendency to public ownership in the small American 
towns is not by any means the same in different parts of the 
country. In Maine, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, the South Central, the South Western and the Pacific 
states, private works are much more frequent than municipal 
works ; in the South Atlantic States, and in New York, Rhode 
Island, and New Hampshire, the number in each class is about 
the same ; while in Massachusetts, Vermont, and the North Cen- 
traland North Western States, the municipal works are much 
more numerous. It is strange, however, that in the North West- 
ern States, where public ownership is the rule for the small towns, 
that private works should preponderate among the cities of from 
8,000 to 30,000 population. Thus Iowa has 111 municipal and 
only 28 private works ; but ten of the private works are in cities 
with over 8,000, while only two cities above that figure have 
municipal works. 





1 Mobile has voted five to one in favor of municipal ownership of the water 
system. 

* In England, in the same class of cities, municipal works are at least 80 per cent. 
of the entire number. 
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Canada.—Municipal water supplies are even more general in 
the Canadian cities and towns than in Great Britain and the 
United States. All of the six cities with over 30,000 population 
have municipal water works. Of the cities with over 8,000 popula- 
tion, there are twenty-two with municipal systems to seven where 
the supply is in private hands. Even in the smaller towns muni- 
cipal supplies are three times as numerous as works owned by 
private companies. For the whole of Canada, there are 109 muni- 
cipal water works to 35 private-owned plants. 

Australia.—W ater works in Australian cities are almost invari- 
ably operated by the muncipal authiorities. The funds for con- 
struction are usually advanced by the commonwealth governments 
as a loan to the municipalities, and in Queensland the construe. 
tion work is performed directly by the central government. In 
Melbourne and Sydney, the works are not managed by the 
municipal corporation, but by special boards for the entire metro- 
politan areas. In Sydney, three members of the board are nomi- 
nated by the governor, but the central government is not re- 
presented upon the board for the Melbourne metropolitan area. 
In Adelaide, the water works are entirely owned and controlled 
by the government of South Australia. 

Germany.—Municipal ownership of water works is also the 
almost universal rule in Germany, and the exceptions are less im- 
portant than in Great Britain and America. All of the fifteen muni- 
cipalities with over 150,000 population in 1895 own the system of 
water supply ; and of the forty cities with from 50,000 to 150,000 
inhabitants, in only four ( Altona, Charlottenberg, Potsdam and 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder) are the works in the hands of private stock 
companies!. But the German cities have not provided such an 
abundance of water as have the British and American towns. The 
largest daily supplies are those for Hamburg and Berlin, in each 
of which it is about 30,000,000 gallons—a per capita supply of six 
gallons a day in Berlin and seventeen gallons a day in Hamburg. 
The largest per capita supply, that of Augsburg, is only twenty- 
one gallons ; only four cities have a supply of over eighteen gal- 
lons, and only nine cities furnish twelve gallons per head. 

Other Countries.—The water works in other European cities 
are also in most instances owned by the municipality ; but there 
are some important instances of private ownership. In the coun- 








1 Consular Reports, No. 149, p. 210. 
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tries where Teutonic blood prevails, municipal ownership is almost 
invariably the rule. All the large towns of Switzerland 1, Hol- 
land, Norway and Sweden have municipal supplies ; and the ex- 
ception of Copenhagen in Denmark is due to ownership by the 
government. The water works of Trieste are owned by a company ; 
but in Vienna, Budapest and Prague they are municipal. The 
Belgian cities with the exception of Antwerp also own their water 
works. 

The French municipal authorities have full power to con- 
struct water works, and no private company can establish a sys- 
tem without their consent.* Private companies operate water 
works at Rouen,* Nice and Toulon. But at Paris, Lyons, Mar- 
seilles,* Lille, St. Etienne and most of the large French cities, they 
are operated by the municipalities. In Italy, the water supplies of 
Milan, Florence and the larger part of Rome are in the hands of 
the municipalities ; but private companies own the works in 
Naples, Venice, Bologna and part of the supply for Rome. In 
Greece, all the cities have some public water supply. In Portugal, 
the two most important towns of Lisbon and Oporto, and also Fun- 
chal in the Azores depend on private companies. In Spain, the 
water supplies of Madrid and Barcelona are municipal, that at 
Seville is private. All the large Russian towns, with the excep- 
tion of Lodz, have municipal water works, including St. Peters- 
burg, Moscow, Odessa, Warsaw, Riga, Novocherkask, Kiev, 
Nizhni-Novogorod and Voronezh. 

Few if any continental cities have more abundant water 
supplies than the German cities ; and in none does the quantity 
furnished approach that in English and American cities. In 
many cases the supply is extremely scanty and unsatisfactory. 
Thus in Leghorn, the water pipes are not carried into the houses, 
and water must be carried from the public fountains. In Athens, 
the public water works furnish such a limited amount that water 
is carried into the city and sold. Cracow, in Galicia, a town of 
60,000 population, has no water pipes through the city.* Out of 
660 towns in Russia, only 91 have water works and 25 of them 





1 The water works of Geneva also supply twenty-nine suburban parishes. 

* Block ; Dictionnaire de L’ Administration, Art. Hau. 

* The works at Rouen were built by the municipality, but are leased to a company. 

* At Marseilles, instead of a water rate paid by occupiers, there is a water tax paid 
by the property owners. 

5 Mayor’s Committee on Public Baths (New York), p. 162. 
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furnish unsatisfactory water, while in 8 there is not enough water 
even for the thickly populated parts of the town.! A few years 
ago, Moscow had a supply of only 1,500,000 gallons a day brought 
by wooden mains fora distance of seven miles,*? and even with 
the improvements now under way the supply will be under 10,000,. 
000 gallons, and the length of water mains through the city only 
90 miles. St. Petersburg has about 300 miles of water mains, and 
a daily supply of over 37,000,000 gallons. 

In the Latin American cities there are municipal water works 
in Rio de Janeiro, Mexico, Vera Cruz, Saltillo, Guayaquil, la 
Paz, Para, San José, Tegucigalpa and San Salvador. In Buenos 
Ayres, the water supply is controlled by the central government. 
The water works of Puebla are owned by the city, but operated 
bya private company. Elsewhere, if there are modern water works, 
they are generally owned by private companies, as in Montevideo, 
Pernambuco, Rosario, San Luis Potosi, Tarapaca, Maracaibo, 
Managua and Santos.* In India, there are municipal water works 
at Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and also in the other larger towns.‘ 
At Colombo, Ceylon, the works were constructed by the govern- 
ment but are operated by the municipality. Municipal water 
works are also to be found in the most important Japanese cities: 
Tokio, Osaka, Yokohama and Nagasaki. 

The cities of South Africa, Egypt, Turkey, Persia and China 
have modern water works only where they have been introduced 
by private companies, usually English or French. Such private 
works have been constructed at Cape Town, Kimberley and 
Johannisberg in South Africa; at Alexandria, Tantah, Zagazig 
and Massowah in Egypt; at Constantinople,* Beyrouth and 
Erzerum in Turkey ; at Teheran in Persia and at Shanghai in 
China. 


1 Statesman’s Handbook for Russia, II: 300. 

2 Consular Reports, Special, 8:71. 

8 The Water Companies’ Directory and Statistics, 1897, pp. 85-88. 

4 Report on Progress of India ; 8. P. 1896, vol. 61. Besides the cities named there 
are water works at Haidarabad, Lucknow, Benares, Delhi, Mandalay, Cawnpur, Ran- 
goon, Lahore, Allahabad, Agra, all of the towns with over 165,000 population, and in 
some smaller towns. The works of Calcutta furnish a supply of 20,000,000 gallons 
daily. 

5 Lord Cromer’s Report on Egypt, S. P. 1896, vol. 97. 

* There are also government water works in Constantinople, but the greater part 
of the water supply is furnished by private companies. 
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GAS WORKS. 


Municipal ownership and operation of gas works is a later de- 
velopment and-much less common than municipal water works. 
Gas does not possess the same essential public interest as water. 
The use of the latter for fire protection and improving sanitary 
conditions makes an adequate and cheap supply imperative. In 
the earlier years, public lighting played a very unimportant part 
as compared with lighting in private establishments. The manu- 
facture of gas has always been more distinctly an industrial 
operation than water works, involving the purchase of large 
amounts of raw material, the employment of skilled workmen and 
the use of technical manufacturing processes. It was probably 
on account of these conditions that nearly everywhere gas works 
were first established by private companies.’ In recent years the 
movement towards municipal ownership has gained strength 
rapidly, which seems to be due to several causes. The conception 
of the public character of the streets has grown stronger, and con- 
sequently there is more opposition to allowing them to be torn up 
and used by private companies. The amount of public lighting 
has increased both absolutely and relatively to the total amount 
of lighting. Moreover, it has been demonstrated that the busi- 
ness of gas manufacture and supply can be so much more advan- 
tageously carried on by a single concern that the tendency to 
monopoly is irresistible. Asa monopoly public control becomes 
essential, and municipal management offers what to many seems 
to be the best method of public control. 

Germany.—Municipal ownership and operation of gas works 
is most common in Germany. Forty-one of the fifty-four cities 
of over 50,000 have municipal plants. Berlin, Hamburg, Leipzig, 
Breslau, Dresden, Cologne, Magdeburg, Diisseldorf, K6nigsberg, 
Nuremberg, Chemnitz, Altona, Bremen, Stettin and Elberfeld are 
the most important places that have municipalized this service ; 
while the places of corresponding rank which still depend upon 
private systems are Munich, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Hanover, 
Stuttgart and Strassburg.* For the cities with less than 50,000, 
statistical statements of the proportion of the municipal to private 





1 The gas works of Manchester, however, were begun by the local authorities in 
1807, and have never been in private hands. 
® Statistisches Jahrbuch, V1. 
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plants cannot be made; but it is probable that private compan. 
ies are more frequent than in the larger cities. Even in thog 
German cities where the gas supply is still in the hands of a pri. 
vate company, the municipality secures gas for public lighting at 
low rates, the cost to private consumers is carefully regulated, 
and in some cases there are frequent tests of the illuminating 
power of the gas furnished. ?* 

United Kingdom.—Great Britain is not far behind Germany 
in this sphere of municipal activity. Indeed, it is probable that 
the smaller British towns have a much larger proportion of muii- 
cipal works than the smaller German cities. But the metropolis 
and several other important places are still supplied by private 
companies, and this throws the balance for the United Kingdom on 
the side of the private companies. There are in all 208 municipal 
and 433 private gas works in the United Kingdom, the former 
having an invested capital of £26,000,000, and the latter of 
£49,000,000. But although the investment, the mileage of gas 
mains and the total gas consumption of municipal works are only 
sixty per cent. of private works, the number of consumers sup- 
plied by municipal works equals, and the number of public lamps 
supplied by municipal works is seventy-five per cent. of the num- 
ber supplied by private works. 

Outside of London the great towns still supplied by the pri- 
vate companies are Liverpool, Sheffield, Dublin, Bristol, West 
Ham, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Hull, Portsmouth, Sunderland, Card- 
iff and Brighton. On the side of municipal supply are Glasgow, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, Edinburgh, Leith, Belfast, 
Bradford, Nottingham, Salford, Leicester, Dundee, Aberdeen, 
Oldham, Blackburn and Bolton. Altogether, 32 out of 65 towns 
with over 50,000 population have municipal gas works. Of the 
250 smaller boroughs in England, nearly sixty have municipal 
gas supplies ; while of the nearly 700 small urban districts, there 
are 83 which own and operate gas systems.? Altogether there 
are in England 163 municipal to 421 private works. 





1 Bowker, in Municrpau Arrarrs, I: 618, states that there are in Germany 41 muni- 
cipal to 207 private plants. This, however, must underestimate the number of muti: 
cipal plants ; with four-fifths of the cities of over 50,000 operating municipal plants, 
it is not possible that there are absolutely no municipal systems in cities below 
50,000. 

2 Shaw, Continental Europe, 347. 

* From Parliamentary Return on Gas Undertakings, 8. P., 1897. The figures for 
the smaller towns are for England only ; the difference between the total of the items 
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Ireland has only sixteen gas works, of which seven are muni- 
cipal (Belfast and Limerick are the most important) and nine pri- 
vate é. g., Dublin, Cork, Londonderry and Waterford.‘ In 
Scotland, municipal gas works are practically the only form in 
which gas undertakings exist. There are only three private com- 
panies, those at Inverness, Coatbridge and a small company at 
Edinburgh, where there is also a municipal system. Thirty-eight 
towns have municipal gas works, including every place of any 
importance, and their combined output of gas is eighty times that 
of the output of the three private companies. 

Some of the English towns in operating their gas supply have 
followed commercial principles very closely ; that is, while bear- 
ing in mind the general social welfare to some extent and perhaps 
reducing prices slightly, they have kept in view the securing of a 
net profit which would relieve the burdens of local taxation. Ina 
few places considerable revenue has been turned into the munici- 
pal treasuries, and the profits of the gas undertakings of Walsall 
corporation (population 80,000) have in some years made a bor- 
ough rate unnecessary.? On the other hand, most of the larger 
Scotch cities and several of those in England have adopted the 
policy of securing the greatest possible social benefit from munici 
pal ownership in preference to large profits. Thus, in the Scotch 
towns the municipal authorities light the common stairs of tene- 
ment houses as well as the streets, and in Glasgow at least this 
additional public lighting involves a larger outlay than the cost of 
lighting the regular streets. The price of gas in these towns is 
also reduced as far as possible—in Glasgow to fifty cents a thou- 
sand feet, and the result is seen in the astonishingly wide distri- 
bution of gas. Glasgow, with 800,000 population, supplies gas to 
170,000 different consumers, the Edinburgh-Leith joint board to 
65,000, Dundee 35,000, Aberdeen 25,000 and Paisley 16,000. Some 
Scotch and English towns also sell and lease gas stoves and fixtures, 
thus encouraging the use of gas as a fuel, which at the rates 
charged is an economical as well as a clean and handy method of 





here given (which is 172) and the figure given before for the United Kingdom (208) is 
made up of small towns in Ireland and Scotland. 

1 Parliamentary Return on Gas Undertakings, 1897. 

* Donald, Municipal Year Book, 1898, p. 138. This does not mean there were no 
local taxes. The poor rate, urban district rate and school rate were levied as usual. 

* Shaw, Great Britain, 202. 
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securing fire either for heating or cooking purposes. Glasgow 
rents 12,000 gas stoves, Leeds 3,000 and Leicester over 10,000. At 
Paisley nearly twenty per cent. of the gas consumed is for other 
than lighting purposes, and at Halifax thirty per cent. is used for 
heating, cooking and motors. 

Other Teutonic Countries.—Municipal gas works are also to be 
found in the larger cities of Holland (both at Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam and at other places); in Austria, at least in the two 
important cities Prague and Trieste; and in Norway, Sweden 
and Switzerland, not only in all the considerable towns, but even 
in many smaller places, such as Chaux de Fonds and St. Gall, 
The municipal gas works of Stockholm are valued at $2,500,000 
and those at Chaux de Fonds at over $1,000,000. At the latter 
place thirty-seven per cent. of the gas used is for heating, cook- 
ing and motive power, and at Basel forty-four per cent., this use 
being promoted by the municipalities selling gas ranges at low 
prices on the installment plan. 

Sporadic Cases.—In the other countries of the world munici- 
pal gas works are found only occasionally. Brussels is the only 
important Belgian city with municipal gas works. Padua is the 
first and thus far the only Italian city to undertake this function, 
having bought out the private gas company in August, 1896. The 
city of Mexico and Yokohama, Japan, own their gas works. 
The Greek town of Patras (population 33,000) owns gas works, but 
rents them for operation to a private company. 

Elsewhere municipal plants are to be found, curiously enough 
mainly in small towns. France is said to have 28 municipal to 
378 private plants,’ but none of the former are in large towns. 
Private companies can lay pipes in the local streets of French 
cities only with the consent of the municipal authorities, and are 
subject to the regulations and inspection of local officers. Buta 
municipality may not grant an exclusive right to supply gas to 
individuals, though of course it may contract with a single com- 
pany for all municipal lighting.? In New South Wales, seventeen 
municipalities have constructed gas works. The largest of these 
is Bathurst, which has a population of 9,200; the others are 
towns with from 1,200 to 4,600 population.* Most of the 120 





1 Bowker in Municrpau Arrarrs, I: 613. 
2 Block, Dictionnaire de 1’ Administration, 1207. 
3 Coghlan, New South Wales, 1895, p. 1013. 
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municipalities in that country have as yet no gas works at all. In 
the United States there are municipal gas works in eleven cities. 
Since the Philadelphia gas works (owned by the municipality 
since 1841) have been leased to a private company, the oldest and 
most important gas plant operated by a municipality is that of 
Richmond, Va. (since 1852). Wheeling, W. Va., Duluth, Minn., 
and Hamilton, Ohio, are the next largest places.? Most of the 
towns have owned their municipal works since 1876, but the 
Hamilton works became municipal only in 1890, and two Massa- 
chusetts towns (Middleborough and Wakefield) bought their local 
gas works in 1893 and 1894. These may be the early steps in a 
new movement towards municipal ownership in the United States, 
but as yet there are no very important cases. 


ELECTRIO LIGHTING. 


The rapid development of electricity for lighting and other pur- 
poses has opened a new field for municipal activity ; and the ten- 
dency towards the enlargement of municipal functions is strikingly 
illustrated by the movement for municipal electric lighting. Of the 
total number of electric light plants in existence, the proportion 


in the hands of municipalities is much larger than in the case of 
gas plants, both in those countries where municipal gas under- 
takings are frequent, and in those countries where the gas supply 
is in most cases furnished by private companies. 

British Towns.—The larger towns of Great Britain have 
with few exceptions established municipal electric light 
plants; and some of the earliest undertakings are under 
municipal control. The towns with a municipal gas 
supply have easily made this extension of their functions, 
though Birmingham, usually so aggressive in functional 
expansion, is an important but temporary exception. In 
addition, many towns which are supplied with gas by private 
companies have municipal electric light plants. Among the most 
important towns in this classare : Dublin, Bristol, Kingston-upon- 
Hull, Croydon, Derby, Wolverhampton and South Shields. Even 
in London, several of the parish authorities have entered upon 





1In addition, Louisville owns two-fifths of the stock, and Portland, Me., one-third- 
of the stock of the local gas companies. 

2E. W. Bemis, in ‘‘ Economic Association Publications,” VI : 287. 

3“* Annals Am. Acad. Pol. Soc. Sci.,” XII: 149 
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this line of activity,! though much the larger share of the metro. 
politan supply of electricity is furnished by private companies, 
Outside of London and Birmingham the only towns of the 29 
with over 100,000 population (in all of which there are electrical] 
works) which do not have municipal works are Newcastle-upon. 
Tyne and Preston.? Of the 46 towns between 50,000 and 100,000 
population, 26 have municipal undertakings in operation and 2 
have private companies. In the smaller towns the proportion of 
private undertakings is larger. Of the 138 works in operation in 
the United Kingdom in October, 1898, there were 57 by private 
companies to 81 by municipalities.* But out of 60 new works in 
course of construction, or decided upon, only 13 were by private 
companies ; so that the municipal works in existence and in pro. 
gress outnumber the others by almost two to one. 

The strength of the movement for municipal ownership in this 
field is still further shown by the many applications made by 
municipal authorities to the Local Government Board for pro- 
visional orders authorizing new electricity works, while but few ap- 
plications are now presented by private companies.* In October, 
1898, the number of such provisional orders granted but not yet 
acted upon was 111 to local authorities (town councils, urban and 
rural district councils) and only nine to private companies.> Even 
the area now supplied by private companies is not secured to 
them, for many town councils are securing authority and pur- 
chasing the plants of private companies within their borders. 
Among others, Leeds and Sheffield have recently done this, and 
Birmingham is about to make the same change. Before long the 
supply of electricity in Great Britain will be a more general 
municipal function than that of local water supply. 

Continental Hurope.—The introduction of electricity in the 
German cities has come later than in the British cities,and the ten- 
dency to municipal action though strong is yet subject to import- 
ant exceptions. Berlin and Leipzig, both of which have public 
gas supplies, have given electric light franchises to stock com- 





‘E. g. Shoreditch, Hampstead, Islington, Leyton and St. Pancras. 

* In Salford, Leicester and Croydon, however, the municipal works supply lighting 
only for public purposes. 

3 Datain ‘‘ Lightning,” XIV : 285 (Oct. 6, 1898), supplemented by direct informa- 
tion of later date from some cities. 

Donald, Municipal Year Book, 1898, p. 379. 

5 ** Lightning,” XIV : 287 (Oct. 6, 1898). 
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panies. Hamburg, Altona, Stuttgart,‘ Stettin, Brunswick, 
Mannheim and Essen also have private electric light plants. 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, Chemnitz and Plauen have municipal 
plants but lease them for operation to private companies. Muni- 
cipal electric light works are operated by the city governments in 
Munich, Breslau, Cologne, Dresden, Hanover, Diisseldorf, K6nigs- 
berg, Nuremberg, Bremen, Barmen, Aachen and a few other large 
towns. 

The Swiss cities have established municipal electric light plants 
as generally as they have municipal gas works. They are to be 
found in Geneva and Berne, and also in the smaller towns of 
Chaux de Fonds, St. Gall and Aargau, while Basel will erect a 
municipal plant in 1899. The Geneva electric light works, like 
the water works, are run by water power; anda new plant to 
cost $1,000,000 is under way. Municipal electricity works are 
in operation at Brussels, Rotterdam, Stockholm and Christiana ; 
and at Copenhagen there is a government plant. At Bergen, the 
municipality is about to erect a plant. Elsewhere in Sweden, 
Holland and Belgium, electricity is generally furnished by private 
companies. 

In French and [Italian cities, municipal electric lighting is 
almost unknown. Paris has a small plant for supplying certain 
public buildings, and Florence has recently inaugurated a small 
experimental plant. But in all the other cities where electric 
lighting has been introduced, it has been done by private com- 
panies. In some places (e. g. St. Etienne and Rouen), the fran- 
chises provide for the payment to the municipality of a share in 
the profits. At Brest and also at Ghent in Belgium, the terms of 
the franchises of the gas companies prevent the introduction of 
electricity. 

Australia and America.—The situation in nearly every other 
country of the world is practically the same as in France and 
Italy. In Australia, however, there have been some cases of muni- 
cipal ownership. Six municipalities in New South Wales have 
erected municipal plants, of which Redfern (population 23,000) 
and Newcastle (14,000) are the largest.2 Kimberly in South 
Africa, also has a municipal electric light plant. 





1The unusual emphasis given by Dr. Shaw (Continental Hurope, 323), to the 
statement that the Stuttgart electric light plant is owned by the municipality makes it 
necessary to call attention to the fact that it is owned by a private company. Sce 


Btatistisches Jahrbuch, VI ; 294, and explanation of * p. 276. 
* Coghlan, New South Wales, 1003. 
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In the United States, where electric light works have beep 
more widely introduced, even in many of the small towns, the 
precedent of private ownership established in the case of gas 
supply has been generally followed. But although the great 
majority of electric light works are in private hands, municipal 
action in this direction is more frequent than in the case of gas 
supply. A decided movement has set towards municipal owner. 
ship of electric light plants in some sections of the country. In 1897, 
there were five cities of over 100,000 population and fifty-three 
smaller municipalities with municipal works.‘ The largest city 
is Chicago, which became owner of an electric lighting system in 
1897.2 Other cities of importance with municipal plants are 
Detroit, Allegheny, Columbus, St. Joseph, Bay City, Little Rock, 
Taunton, Dunkirk, Topeka, Tacoma, Jacksonville, Fla., and 
South Norwalk, Conn. In nearly every case, however, there are 
also private companies operating electric light works in the same 
town; and in St. Joseph, Mo., the municipal plant only supplies 
street lighting. 

The recent movement towards municipal ownership has been 
most active in Massachusetts, where there are now fourteen muni- 
cipalities which own their electric light plants. Most of these are 
small places, but three (Taunton, Chicopee and Peabody) have 
over 10,000 population each. In addition, some 200 cities and 
towns in that state are considering the question of municipalizing 
the local lighting service, and many have taken the first steps in 
the process. The next few years may, therefore, show a large 
increase in the number of municipal electric plants,. not only in 
Massachusetts, but throughout the United States. 


HARBOR FACILITIES. 


The vast influence of commerce upon the development of maay 
urban centers make the improvement and development of the 
local facilities for commerce a question of vital interest. In many 
cases these works are undertaken by the central government, and 
generally any works to be constructed from the proceeds of taxa- 
tion are of this kind. There are also a large number of places 
where much has been done by municipal authorities or by local 
boards. The cost of the undertakings is met from harbor dues, tolls 





1 Bowker, in MuntcrpaL AFrrarrs, 1:613. 
2 ‘‘ Public Opinion,” 22:635. 
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and rentals, which fact serves to class this line of action among 
industrial functions. The municipalities which have been most 
active in this field are those of Great Britain, but much has also 
been done by continental cities, especially in Germany; and 
some American cities have had a part in this work. 

British HEmpire.—The earliest instance of municipal en- 
terprise in Great Britain is the harbor at Port Glasgow, con- 
structed by the corporation of Glasgow in 1662. 1In1708 the first 
Mersey dock was constructed by the Liverpool corporation, which 
during the eighteenth century borrowed nearly $1,200,000 for the 
construction of docks. In 1858 the entire system of docks and 
harbor improvements in the Mersey was transferred to the Mersey 
Docks and Harbor Board, on which the county boroughs of Liver- 
pool, Birkenhead and Bolton each have representatives. The most 
important British towns where the docks and harbor works are 
controlled directly by the town council are Bristol and Ports- 
mouth, though in the latter place there are also government docks 
in connection with the naval headquarters. The Southampton 
Harbor Board is virtually the same body as the town council. 
At Cardiff the town council collects the harbor dues, but the 
docks are owned by Lord Bute. Other cases of direct municipal 
action are less important. 

The greatest works of harbor improvement in Great Britain 
have been undertaken by special harbor trusts, in which the 
municipalities are in most cases represented, but which also have 
members from other authorities and interests affected. The 
Mersey Docks and Harbor Board, already mentioned, controls all 
the docks and shipping facilities at the mouth of the Mersey, 
including thirty huge artificial basins and a quay frontage of 
twenty miles. The Trustees of Clyde Navigation, of which the 
provost and council members of Glasgow are the dominating 
members, have not only deepened that river from the city to the 
mouth, but have constructed the massive quays that line the 
river and built large docks and warehouses. The corporations of 
Manchester and Bolton are represented on the Mersey and Irwell 
Joint Committee, while Manchester’s contribution to the con- 
struction of the Manchester Ship Canal is too well known to need 
discussion. So, too, Belfast, Dublin, Plymouth, Swansea, Burn- 
ley, Newcastle, Gateshead, South Shields have representatives on 
the local boards of harbor trustees, all of which have been active 
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in recent improvement works. The London county council and 
the City of London, with the corporations of Oxford, West Ham 
and Reading, and several county councils, are represented on the 
Thames Conservancy Board, which has charge of improvements 
and landing stages on the Thames from the estuary: to its source; 
but the great docks of London for foreign shipping are owned by 
joint stock companies. 

In the British colonies and possessions, docks and harbors are 
mostly under the control of the governments rather than the 
municipalities. Thus the Dominion government owns the docks 
at Montreal, the New South Wales government those at Sydney, 
and the Jamaica central authorities those at Kingston. In Bon- 
bay, however, there is a special port trust, after the system so 
much in vogue in England. 

Continental Hurope.—In Germany, the municipal docks of 
Hamburg, with their network of railway tracks and large public 
storage warehouses, are said to offer the finest harbor facilities in 
the world ; and their cost represents a considerable proportion of 
the Hamburg debt of $80,000,000. Important harbor and dock 
works havealso been constructed by the municipalities of Bremen 
and Danzig; and in Cologne, Mainz and elsewhere, the docks are 
owned by the municipalities, but those at Mannheim are owned 
by the government. All of the seaport towns of Holland, Bel- 
gium, Norway and Sweden own docks and wharves, though in 
Amsterdam there is also government ownership. The new docks 
at Antwerp are deserving of special mention. The harbor of 
Barcelona, which is wholly artificial represents the results of 
municipal activity. Vienna and Budapest have expended large 
sums in works on the Danube. 

In France, the harbors, ports and docks form part of the 
national highway system under the central government bureau of 
Ponts et Chaussées;' and itis only in some towns, such as Lyons, 
Lille and Roubaix, located some distance up a river, that the 
wharves for local traffic are owned by the municipalities. So too 
in Italy, Austria and Greece, the docks of Venice, Leghorn, 
Trieste and Piraeus are owned by the government. This is also 
the general rule in Russia, but in Riga the municipality, in con- 
junction with the Board of Trade, is constructing a floating dock 
and grain elevator. 


1 Block, op. cit., 1833. 
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United States.—The work of harbor improvements in the 
United States is sharply distinguished from the ownership and 
management of docks and wharves. The former is under- 
taken for all seaport towns by the national government ; while the 
docks are for the most part under private control, though with im- 
portant instances of municipal ownership. By far the most impor- 
tant instance is New York city, which, while it has sold most of 
the inland real estate received under the Dongan Charter, has 
retained most of the water frontage of Manhattan Island, 
granted to it in 1730. And within the last thirty years 
especially, it has undertaken large schemes of dock construction 
and reconstruction. The total expenditure on docks since 1870 
has been not far from $30,000,000, and the annual income from 
docks is over $2,000,000. Most of this is from leases of wharf 
property for considerable periods, but there is also some wharfage 
charges in a few places. Chicago and Philadelphia also own some 
dock property ; but in the former case, part was leased under the 
town government at low rates for 999 years and the present re- 
ceipts amount to nothing ; and in the latter, the income is only 
$35,000, less than it was twenty years ago, in spite of the develop- 
ment of shipping business at that port. St. Louis, New Orleans, 
Pittsburg, Allegheny, Louisville, St. Paul, Memphis, Nashville 
and a few smaller cities own all the wharves or steamboat landings 
on their river frontages. St. Louis has a gross revenue of $64,000 
a year from this source, New Orleans, $40,000 a year; but the 
wharves at St. Paul are leased for a nominal rent. Some part of 
the docks and wharves are owned by the municipal authorities in 
Baltimore, Cleveland, Milwaukee and Albany, and in a few other 
cities the municipality owns one or two wharves. In Boston, the 
question of construction by the state or city of an extensive 
system of wharves is agitated from time to time; but as yet with- 
out result. The wharves of San Francisco are owned by the 


state. 
FERRIES. 


Instances of municipal ownership of ferry privileges are not 
frequent and most of them are unimportant, while cases of 
municipal operation are still more rare. Both at Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam there are small ferries, leased to the highest bidder— 
Rotterdam receiving a rental of less than $4,000 a year. From 
the four ferries over the Oder at Breslau, the city receives $300 a 
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year. Prague has an income of $3,200 and St. Petersburg of 
$35,000 from the rental of ferries. Toulon, France, also owns 
ferries which are leased to private companies; and Venice owns 
ferryboats which are rented to gondoliers. The American cities 
of St. Louis, New Orleans and New York sell or lease their ferry 
rights for a number of years ; those of St. Louis yielding a revenue 
to the city of $5,000 a year, those of New Orleans $15,000, and 
those of New York, which carry the enormous traffic across the 
East and Hudson rivers, about $350,000. Other instances of 
municipalities leasing ferry rights for small sums are undoubtedly 
to be found in all countries. 

The most important cases of ferries operated by municipal 
authorities in Great Britain are those at Glasgow and Birkenhead. 
The former, operated by the Trustees of the Clyde Navigation, 
include not only ferries crossing the river, but small steamers 
going up and down the river. The number of passengers trans- 
ported is 15,000,000 annually. ‘The gross revenue is $160,000 and 
the expenses about $130,000 a year. The ferry across the Mersey 
from Birkenhead to Liverpool is owned by the the Birkenhead 
corporation. Seven steamers are used, and the traffic amounts to 
7,000,000 passengers a year, besides freight and vehicles. The 
opening of the Mersey tunnel has reduced traffic somewhat ; but 
for 1896 receipts were $230,000, working expenses $130,000, which, 
after setting aside $45,000 for a reserve, left profits of $55,000.’ 
The corporations of Sunderland and Middlesborough own and 
operate ferries which give a net income in each case of about 
$10,000.. At Nottingham there is a small ferry, but the ferryman, 
who is appointed by the council, retains the tolls collected. The 
London county council operates a free ferry across the Thames 
at Woolwich, which has a traffic of 4,000,000 passengers a year.’ 
The Belfast ferries are operated by the Harbor Commissioners for 
that port. 

The municipality of Riga in Russia, also operates the ferries 
over the river Duena, receiving a gross revenue of $52,000 a year. 
In the United States, the single instance of municipal operation 
of ferries is that of Boston, where under all systems of manage- 
ment, the ferries have been financial failures. They have been 
operated by a single corporation having a monopoly ; public 


1 Report of Trustees of the Clyde Navigation, 1894-95. 2 ‘* London,” 6:648. 
* Shaw, Great Britain, 285. 
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regulation has been attempted ; competition has produced only 
dissatisfaction to all concerned without improving conditions ; 
city subsidies have proved of no permanent value ; and municipal 
operation does not seem to have solved the problem. For 1897 
the receipts were $171,000 and the expenditures $275,000. 


STREET RAILWAYS. 


The street railway which has become of such importance to 
the urban community of to-day may be considered as an evolu- 
tion of the omnibus route. But while the latter was conducted 
almost completely as a private undertaking, the street railway 
from the beginning was obliged to come into more direct relation 
with the public authorities in order to secure the use of public 
streets for its tracks. The rapid development and the increasing 
importance of the street railway systems within the past decade, 
together with the inevitable tendency towards a monopoly of the 
service in each locality, have increased the public interest and 
the sphere of public action. The public interests involved are 
pre-eminently local, and hence public activity in reference to 
street railway problems is confined for the most part to municipal 
authorities. Three distinct forms of municipal activity may be 
recognized. The simplest form and that which permits the great- 
est degree of private activity, is the grant of a franchise by the 
municipality for both construction and operation of the road, 
the name franchise serving to describe what is simply a lease for 
the use of the city streets for specific purposes. The second sys- 
tem is that in which the city constructs the tracks, as a special 
form of street pavement, and leases their use to a private com- 
pany for the operation of the road. The third is the system of 
municipal ownership and operation. 

Great Britain.—By far the greatest degree of municipal ac- 
tivity in connection with street railways has been exercised by 
the British cities, in many of which the second system has been 
followed from the start, while at present the tendency towards 
municipal operation is unmistakably strong. Before 1870 there 
had been few street railways established in Great Britain. The 
general Tramways Act of that year provided for the construction 
of street railways either by private companies under agreement 
with the local authorities or by the local authorities directly ; a 
clause in the Act expressly precluded municipal operation. 
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Under this law, by 1896, about one-third of the street railways in 
Great Britain and Ireland had been constructed directly by the 
municipalities or purchased from companies, this one-third rep. 
resenting about the same proportion of the total mileage and 
about forty per cent of the tramway traffic of the United King. 
dom. In Scotland, however, sixty per cent. of the mileage and 
over ninety per cent. of the traffic are on municipal-owned roads, 
In the large cities, the tendency to public ownership of the tracks 
had been especially marked. All of the thirty towns with over 
100,000 population, except Dublin, Belfast, Bristol, Portsmouth, 
Leicester, Dundee and Cardiff, own some lines of street railway, 
In Glasgow, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield and others, the muni- 
cipal ownership of the tracks is exclusive. 

The prohibition of municipal operation by the Act of 1870 
remained in full force until 1882, when the corporation of Hud- 
dersfield obtained authority through the Board of Trade to oper- 
ate its steam tramways, provided no “‘ reasonable offer ’’ could be 
obtained from private companies to lease the lines. This con- 
dition was fulfilled, and with some hesitation, Huddersfield began 
the experiment of municipal operation. No other exceptions to 
the general law were allowed until eleven years later, when Ply- 
mouth, obtained similar powers. In 1894, Leeds was also per- 
mitted to undertake this function ; and in the same year the 
Glasgow corporation, taking advantage of special permission in 
the local act of twenty years before authorizing the construction 
of its street railways, began municipal operation. 

A standing order of the House of Commons was now added to 
the interdiction of the Tramways Act, shutting out any bill giving 
local authorities power to run tramways; but in 1896 this order 
-was repealed, and Sheffield, Dover and Hull obtained the necessary 
powers. Since then, the movement toward municipal operation has 
become general. In 1897, twelve towns including Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Nottingham, Edinburgh, Birkenhead, Halifax and 
Southampton, were authorized to operate their tramways, and to 
introduce mechanical traction. More than a score of towns had 
made application for similar powers at the beginning of 1898. 
This recent and unusual activity is largely due to the expiration of 
leases (usually for twenty years) made in the decade following 1870; 
but there are also cases where the councils are buying out com- 
panies whose leases have yet several years to run. Municipal 
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operation also means a quicker transition to electric traction, as 
in most cases the municipal authorities already own a plant for 
electric lighting. In purchasing the tramways from private com- 
panies, the local authorities pay the value of the system at the 
time of purchase, which has been decided to mean the cost of 
construction, less depreciation, without considering past profits 
or any claim for good will. This ruling makes municipal pur- 
chase less difficult, and opens the way to a rapid development of 
municipal operation. 

Other Countries.—Outside of Great Britain, there are only 
sporadic instances of municipal ownership or operation of street 
railways, and these have appeared since the movement in Great 
Britain became marked. The cases of municipal operation re- 
ported are Basel and St. Gall in Switzerland, Barmen in Germany, 
Prague in Bohemia and St. Petersburg,' transfer to the two last 
named cities having taken place in August, 1898. Christiana, 
Sweden, is now constructing a new street railway, and on its 
completion, the municipality will begin to operate all the lines in 
the city. In 1900, Berne, Switzerland, will gain possession of the 
street railways ; and Cologne, Germany, expects soon to take over 
and operate the lines within its limits on the expiration of the 
present leasehold. Frankfort-on-the-Main, in January, 1898, 
came into possession of the local street railways ; but has leased 
them to a private company which is installing electrical traction. 
The new electric road in Milan is the property of the municipality, 
which receives the entire income and pays the operating company 
a fixed rate for every car kilometer, with a certain proportion of 
any profits. ? 

Boston has just constructed, for street railway traffic in the 
heart of the city, a subway two-thirds of a mile in length (at a cost 
of over $4,000,000) which has been leased to the street railway 
company. New York city owns the railway across Brooklyn 
Bridge, which is now operated by private companies. The tram- 
ways in and around Melbourne, Australia, are owned by a tram- 
way trust (representing Melbourne and about a dozen suburban 
municipalities) which has leased the road for operation to a 

‘The St. Petersburg municipal railway is a line 5 miles in length (out of 98 miles 
of street railway in the city), which passed into the hands of the municipality on the 


expiration of the charter, which ran for twenty-five years from August 31, 1868. 
* Massachusetts Legislative Committee’s Report on Street Railways, 201. 
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private company for thirty-two years from 1884.1 In Syd. 
ney and other towns of New South Wales, the street railways 
are owned and operated by the government, as part of the state 
railroad system. * 

Street Railway Franchises.—With these exceptions, the 
general status of street railways is still that of both ownership 
and operation by private companies, under franchises granted in 
most cases, by the municipalities. All of the countries of con- 
tinental Europe have general street railway laws ; but the location 
of tracks and special conditions as to the term of the franchise, 
rates of fare and payments to the city, are usually determined by 
the agreement with the municipal authorities. No general rules 
can be given as to these conditions, except that German and 
British cities have usually secured better terms than the cities in 
other countries. In Great Britain, most franchises have been for 
about twenty years. The new contract of the city of Berlin for 
the introduction of electric power is for twenty-five years. On 
the other hand, the franchises in Vienna run about forty years; 
and Paris, Rouen and Florence have granted concessions for fifty 
years, while the general railway statute of Italy allows sixty 
year franchises. Lisbon has recently granted exclusive rights to 
an electric railway company for ninety-nine years. 

Most European cities have also insisted on compensation for 
the use of the streets, in addition to the usual provisions for main- 
tenance and repair of the pavements between their tracks. Am- 
sterdam receives five per cent. of the gross receipts, plus half of 
any surplus after paying eight per cent. dividends. Nuremberg 
receives five per cent. of the gross receipts, and a varying percent- 
age of the surplus above five per cent. on the capital. The new 
contract of Berlin with the street railway company provides that 
eight per cent. of the gross receipts shall go to the city, and also 
half of any surplus over twelve per cent. on the present capital. 

In the United States, where street railway mileage and street 
railway traffic is vastly more important than in European cities, 
the systems have been in every case owned and operated by private 
companies, and until recent years there have been comparatively 
few restrictions imposed in street railway franchises. In Balti- 
more, however, at the time the first roads were built (1860), the 


1 Coghlan, Seven Colonies of Australia, 419. * N.S. W. Stat. Reg., 1895. 
* See Street Pavement, Chapter vii, supra. 
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mayor insisted on a payment to the city of twenty per cent. of 
the gross receipts, which has been reduced by the state legisla- 
ture to nine per cent. When new franchises have been granted 
py American cities in recent years, the terms usually provide for 
payments to the municipality. In Cincinnati, Providence and 
Richmond, five per cent. of the gross receipts are paid to the city, 
while other cities have various systems of car licenses, taxes on 
gross receipts and dividends, as well as general property taxes.* 


PAWN SHOPS. 


An important undertaking in a large number of cities in cen- 
tral and western Europe is the municipal pawn shop or mont de 
piété. The origin of these institutions dates from the latter part 
of the middle ages. There are records of a pawn shop regulated 
in the interest of borrowers at Fresingen in Bavaria, as early as 
1198, and at Salins in Franche Comté in 1350. These were, how- 
ever, isolated instances, and the impulse to a more general move- 
ment had its origin among the monks in Italy at the end of the 
fifteenth century. The first Italian monti di piéta was estab- 
lished at Perugia in 1462, through the influence of Bernalé de 
Terni. This example was soon followed in other places, and 
similar institutions sanctioned by the Pope were established. 
Before many years, they were to be found in all the principal 
towns of Italy.2 These were benevolent or charitable institutions, 
to liberate the poor from the oppressions of the usurers by accom- 
modating them with loans at moderate rates of interest or for no 
interest at all. From Italy the institutions spread step by step 
throughout Europe. 

In the Austrian Netherlands, as early as 1618, a superin- 
tendent of the monts de piété was appointed by the Archduke of 
the Spanish Netherlands; and from this dates the development 
of an organized system in the various towns under central control. 
At the end of the eighteenth century there were establishments 
under this central union in eleven towns in the Austrian 
Netherlands, and independent institutions in four other towns. 
In the bishopric of Liege, there were similar institutions in all 
large towns, organized through a central office. At the time of 
the French invasion in 1795, these pawn shops, mistaken for the 





1 Report of Mass. Leg. Committee on Street Railways, 1898. 
* A. Baize, Des Monts de piété, I : 63-67. 
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uncontrolled institutions of the Lombards, were suppressed and 
their capital confiscated. This, however, only caused the evils of 
usury to reappear, and at the beginning of this century the goy. 
ernment granted the right to re-establish pawn shops and instity. 
tions in ten towns were reopened before the end of the French 
dominion. These were not under the direct control of the local 
communal authorities and at first without any central super. 
vision. The Netherlands government, which followed the French, 
restored or created monts de piété in twelve additional towns. It 
also re-established the control of the central government over the 
local administration, which has been continued by the Belgian 
government established in 1830. ! 

Belgium.—Monts de piété now exist in Brussels, Antwerp, 
Liege, Ghent, Bruges, Verviers and twelve smaller Belgian cities, 
Their municipal character is evidenced by the appointment of the 
managing boards by the communal councils, which also approve 
the budget and accounts. The necessary capital is supplied in 
part by the towns directly, but in part also by the hospital and 
public charity bureaus. Profits are used for the relief of the 
poor.? A strict supervision is exercised over all of these com- 
munal institutions by the central government. The report of the 
operations of the Belgian monts de piété for 1892 show that loans 
were made to almost a million persons, aggregating 11,000,000 
francs. More than half of the loans were for less than five francs, 
and only four per cent. were over fifty francs. The rate of inter- 
est varies, and in some places a sliding scale is used. The lowest 
rate is five per cent. at Ghent, Liege and Nivelles. The highest 
minimum rate is ten per cent. at Namur, where the maximum 
(sixteen per cent.) is also higher than at any other city. 

Holland.—The Banken van Leening in the Dutch cities are 
similar in nearly every respect to the Belgian monts de piété. 
The managers are appointed by the town councils. The regula- 
tions drawn up by each municipality must be approved by royal 
decree ; and capital is borrowed from the towns. These muni- 
cipal pawn banks are found in Amsterdam, Rotterdam, the Hague 
and twenty-two other towns. There are also seventeen pawn 
banks operated under a ‘‘farm”’ or lease.4 The operations of 
these Dutch municipal pawn banks are on about the same scale 

1 Reports to the British Foreign Office, 8. P., 1894, vol. 90, p. 6. 


2 Donald, ‘‘ Contemporary Review,” 66 : 190. 
8 Brit. For. Office Reports, 8. P. 1896, vol. 90, p. ¥. * Ibid, p. 70. 
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so far as amount of money is concerned as the institutions in 
Belgian towns of the same approximate population; but in 
Holland the number of pledges made is from two to four times as 
large for the same amount of loans, showing a much smaller 
average loan. Since in Belgium, half of the loans are for sums of 
less than a dollar, it is evident that in Holland the municipal 
pawn shops are made use of for loans that are trifling in amount. 
In both countries the proportion of pledges which are not redeemed 
is less than five per cent. 

France.—The number of public pawn shops in France before 
1789 was not large, and all were closed by the Revolution, being 
considered monopolies. But as has been noticed in reference to 
Belgium, this only led to greater evils, and early in this century 
the government began, not merely to allow, but to promote the 
establishment of public institutions. 

Accordingly municipal pawn shops are now to be found in all 
of the most important French cities, and in many places of 
secondary rank. Of the fifteen cities with over 90,000 population, 
St. Etienne is the single exception. Exactly one-half of the 
twenty cities following these in order of population, and twenty 
smaller provincial cities have undertaken this line of municipal 
action, making altogether forty-four French cities which conduct 
nonts de piété. 

The administration of these institutions is regulated by a law 
of 1851. Each institution is managed by a council, which serves 
gratuitously, and a director. The council is chosen by the Min- 
ister of the Interior, but one-third must but be selected from the 
members of the municipal council, and another third from the ad- 
ninistrators of charitable institutions. The maire presides over 
the council. The director, who has immediate charge of each in- 
stitution, is also appointed by the Minister of the Interior or by 
the prefect on the nomination of the council. The first nominee 
of the council is ordinarily chosen, but if rejected with reasons 
stated, another name must be presented. The capital of the 
public pawn shops consists of legacies, gifts and subventions from 
the commune, department and state. Those at Grenoble and 
Montpellier are so well endowed that no interest is charged on 
loans ; in other places small loans are given gratuitously.* In 

1 Block ; op. cit., 1589. 


* Donald, ‘‘Contemporary Review,” 66:185. At Paris, all loans of under 5 francs, 
ofredeemed within two months, are made free of charge. 
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every case the business in petty pledges is conducted at a loss, 
but the profits on large transactions sometimes offset this, so that 
the institutions are not infrequently self-supporting. Any sur. 
plus usually goes to the support of hospitals or other charitable 
institutions. 

The transactions of the Paris mont de piété are naturally much 
more important than those in other cities, either in France or jp 
the other European countries. In the year 1896-97, the value of 
articles pledged was 33,328,000 francs and of articles redeemed 
29,346,000 frances ; and in addition, loans on securities were made 
to the amount of 6,000,000 francs. The total revenue was 4,(00,- 
000 francs, the expenses of management were 1,424,000 francs, the 
interest on capital 1,560,000 francs, and the net profits 162,00 
francs.! Loans are on a much larger scale than in Belgium and 
Holland. The total number in 1896-97 was 1,138,000 making the 
average loan thirty francs, as compared with an average of fifteen 
francs in Brussels, twelve francs in Belgium and six francs in 
Amsterdam. The minimum advance made at Paris is three 
francs, but this is sufficiently low to permit a much smaller aver. 
age loan than exists, if petty loans were in great demand. 

Germany.—Pawn shops conducted by the municipalities are 
more frequent in Germany than in France, though not so general 
as in Belgium or Holland. But these municipal institutions do 
not always have full control of the business, for frequently there 
are also private pawn shops. The Berlin loan office is not a 
municipal institution, but is a branch of the Royal Prussian aé- 
ministration. So too, in the duchy of Brunswick, the ducal 
government operates public pawn shops not only in the city of 
Brunswick, but in five smaller cities. In other small duchies, such 
as Saxe-Coburg and Saxe-Weimar, the same rule holds. Ther 
are, however, seventy-six German cities with over 15,000 popula- 
tion with strictly municipal institutions. Even smaller towns 
have opened public pawn shops, Barvaria alone having nineteen in 
towns below 15,000. On the other hand, there are some cities of 
considerable importance which have as yet taken no action in 
this direction. Of the fifty-five cities with over 50,000 popula- 
tion, thirty-six have municipal loan houses; and in five other 
the municipality exercises a strict supervision of the private insti- 
tutions ; while in still others, as in Berlin and Brunswick, ther 


i ‘* London,” 6:871. 
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are public institutions under state management. The most im- 
portant places where there is no municipal or government loan 
houses are Magdeburg and Bremen.! 

Eastern Europe.—tn Austria, the system of municipal pawn- 
shops is much the same as in the German Empire. At Vienna 
and Prague there are royal institutions; but the other large 
towns have municipal pawn shops. Private establishments are 
also allowed where the public authorities have not undertaken 
this function, or where the public institutions do not meet the 
needs of the population.? In Hungary, there are municipal or 
communal pawn shops at Budapest and all the larger towns of the 
monarchy. Some of the municipalities in Russia have also 
established similar institutions; Riga, which is practically a 
German city, has had one for some time, and more recently they 
have been opened in Moscow, Odessa and Nikolaiev. 

Other Countries.—There are likewise municipal pawn shops at 
Geneva, Switzerland, and in all the principal towns of Italy, 
Spain, and the Spanish-American countries‘—all the direct 
continuation of medieval institutions. The institution at Madrid 
deals largely in securities as well as personal property, and in 1893 
made a profit of 358,000 francs. As in France, the higher authori- 
ties as well as the municipality are represented on the board of 
managers. Thus at Rome, two members are chosen by the pro- 
vincial council, and five by the communal council, all, however, 
serving without compensation. 

But while this sphere of municipal activity has been so gener- 
ally assumed by municipalities in all parts of continental Europe, 
as yet no steps have been taken in the same direction by English 
or American municipalities. In these countries, the loaning of 
money on personal property is still entirely left to private enter- 
prise. It is probable that conditions ‘in these countries do not 
render public control so important as in Europe, where a much 
larger proportion of the people have to use this means of securing 
funds for temporary emergencies. Nevertheless, public institu- 
tions offer distinct advantages which are worthy of consideration, 
even in England and the United States. They almost invariably 

1 Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1V:75. 

* Donald ; ‘‘Contemporary Review,” 66:190. 

* Foreign Office Reports, 8. P. 1896, vol. 90. 


* Municipal pawn shops at Buenos Ayres and Rosario, Argentine ; also at Pueblo 
aud San Luis Potosi, Mexico. 
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make loans at more moderate rates of interest than private estab. 
lishments, and in this way give material assistance to persons dap- 
gerously near the point where public relief must be given. From 
this point of view, they have a close relation to the charitable 
activities of the municipality. They are also of much help to the 
police as a means of recovering stolen property, and of tracing and 
discovering thieves ; while private pawnshops too often afford the 
opportunity to dispose of stolen goods without fear of detection. 


SAVINGS BANKS. 


It is not surprising that municipalities which have undertaken 
the management of the pawnbroking business for the benefit of 
the community should also undertake to promote thrift and self- 
help among the wage-earning population by conducting savings 
banks. Indeed, the savings bank is, in one sense, a development 
of the public loan offices. In Italy and Belgium, during the sey- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries, the latter were not only pawn 
shops but depositories for savings as well. This system survives 
in France at Nancy, in Spain at Madrid and Barcelona, and is very 
general throughout Brazil. When, therefore, early in the pres- 
ent century, the savings bank as a distinct institution made its 
appearance, it was natural that on the continent, where municipal 
pawn shops were not infrequent, the municipalities should from 
the first be active in opening and operating such establishments. 
The municipal savings bank at Karlsruheis perhaps the first ; that 
of Berlin dates from 1818; and in the few years immediately fol- 
lowing, other cities in Germany, and some also in France, set up 
similar municipal institutions. Private savings banks were also 
established in these countries and elsewhere in Europe. National 
postal savings banks have also been instituted in every European 
country except Germany and Switzerland ; also in India and some 
of the British Crown Colonies. Butthe municipal establishments 
have also increased steadily, not only in Germany, but also in 
France, Austria and Italy ; and in all of these countries they are 
much more important than either the private or nafional institu- 
tions. 

Germany.—Municipal establishments are most numerous in 
the German states, where there are no postal savings banks. In 
Prussia, 804 cities and communes have municipal savings banks, 


1H. D. Wolff, ‘‘ Journal Statistical Society,” IX:291. 
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while there are also 378 owned by the provincial authorities and 
311 private institutions. The municipal establishments have in 
the aggregate over 4,000,000 depositors and $500,000,000 of de- 
posits. Bavaria has 325 municipal savings banks to 75 in private 
hands. Baden has 123 municipal banks, and Hesse 43. Thus 
these four states together have 1,300 municipal institutions, and if 
the figures for the smaller commonwealths were at hand, they 
would increase the aggregate for all Germany to nearly 1,500. It 
is evident from these figures that this line of municipal activity 
has commended itself in Germany not simply to the large cities 
but also to a host of small towns, and in fact the list of municipal 
savings banks includes a goodly number of rural communes. 
Among the larger cities—those with over 50,000 population, out 
of 46 reporting on this subject in 1895, 38 had municipal savings 
banks. Of the six cities which rank first Hamburg alone is with- 
out a municipal establishment; and of the ten next in order there 
are only two exceptions—Frankfort-on-the-Main and Altona. 

Austria—In the western half of the dual monarchy, municipal 
savings banks are almost as common as in the German Empire. 
Altogether 368 towns and cities have these establishments, to 26 
maintained by provincial governments, 66 by private companies, 
and the national postal savings banks; and by far the largest 
the part of the business is done by the municipal institutions. Of 
larger cities, municipal institutions are maintained in Vienna, 
Prague, Trieste, Gratz, Brunn and Czernowitz ; while in Lemberg, 
Cracow and Pilsen, the savings banks are not connected with the 
municipal government. ? 

France.—There are municipal savings banks in 458 French 
towns. Only 86 private establishments exist, and it is the policy 
of the government to use every opportunity to secure the transfor- 
mation of the private banks into municipal institutions. The 
national postal system includes a much larger number of local 
offices, but its activity is not so important as the communal estab- 
lishments. While the former has 2,300,000 depositors and 
$67,000,000 of savings, the latter aggregate over 6,000,000 deposit- 
ors and $600,000,000 of accumulated deposits. All important 
French cities without exception maintain municipal banks. The 

1 Statistisches Jahrbuch, VI: 182. Zeitschrift des Konigl. Preuss. Statistischen 
Bureaus, 36 ; 157 ff. (1896, No. 8). 


2 Oesterreich. Central Commission Stat. Bureau (1895). 
® Annuaire. Statistique, 1897, p. 42. 
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managing board is composed of the maire of the commune and 
fifteen directors elected by the municipal council for three yeary 
terms, five of whom must be members of the council. At Paris 
the board of directors has twenty-five members, five retiring each 
year ; and their successors are chosen by the remaining members, 
subject to the approval of the Minister of Commerce. ! 

Other Countries.—Municipal savings banks are also common 
in Italy, though by no means so general as in Germany, Austria 
and France; and they exist to some extent in Denmark, Sweden 
and Japan. In Switzerland, there are cantonal savings banks ip 
Solerne, Luzerne, Uri and Geneva.? In Russia, the only ex. 
ample of a municipal savings bank is that of Riga, which was 
started before the government introduced postal savings banks, 
In Spain, Brazil and Egypt, savings banks are generally connected 
with the monts de piété. In other countries, private institutions, 
and in most cases a national system connected with the post office, 
perform the savings bank business, and no municipal institutions 
exist. Even in Belgium and Holland, where municipal pawn- 
shops are so general, no municipality has undertaken the estab- 
lishment of a savings bank. 


COMMERCIAL BANKS. 


While in Russian cities, municipal savings banks are very ex- 
ceptional, there are a large number of municipal banks which re- 
ceive deposits, supply local credit facilities, and perform other 
commercial functions. None of these are in the seven largest 
cities, and of cities with over 100,000 population, they are to be 
found only in Kharkov, Kazan, Yekaterinoslav, Astrakhan and 
Kishinev. But in the smaller chief cities of the provinces, there 
are thirty-seven, and in all Russia, 240. The total capital stock 
is about $20,000,000, an average of nearly $90,000 each. There 
are 27 banks with a capital of less than $17,000, and 64 others 
with less than $35,000. Some of these banks have loaned con- 
siderable amounts to their respective municipalities, those in the 
37 provincial capitals having advanced a million dollars in this 
way. 

The management of these municipal banks has been subject to 
much criticism, on the ground that only persons in or closely 


1 Block, op. cit., 379. 
* Jean Roquet, Les Caisses d’Espargne, 192. 
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connected with the city government are allowed to make profita- 
ple use of their resources. To remedy the abuses, the central 
government in 1883 prohibited the members of the city council or 
the executive boards from taking any part in the administra- 
tion of the banks, though leaving to each council the right of 
choosing the president and vice-president of the bank. Since 
then, there has been a reduction in the number of municipal 
banks (from 290 to 240), but the methods of administration do not 
seem to have improved. ! 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


Berlin, at the close of the last century, organized what is vir- 
tually a mutual fire insurance association of property owners un- 
der the control of the municipality. Insurance in this association 
is obligatory on every property owner, and the premium is 
directly dependent on the losses incurred. Similar associations 
under municipal control are now found in Hamburg, Breslau, 
Koénigsberg, Stettin and Lubeck ;* while in most of the German 
states there are fire insurance associations officially recognized 
and closely regulated by the government, and insurance is com- 
pulsory. 

In Zurich, Basel and several other Swiss cantons, the business 
of fire insurance is undertaken directly by the cantonal govern- 
ment. In Basel, the cantonal insurance bureau is a monopoly and 
insurance of buildings is compulsory, but for movable goods in- 
surance is optional. The rates are collected yearly on the basis 
of the fire losses for the preceding year. * 

An interesting experiment in municipal fire insurance was 
tried by the corporation of the City of London at the end of the 
seventeenth century ; but a private enterprise established about 
the same time waged war on it by offering lower rates, and after 
a year the city retired from this field of activity. The London 
School Board has been its own insurance company in part since 
1878, and for all its buildings since 1885; and Glasgow takes 
twenty per cent. of its own risks. 





1 The Finance Committee of the Glasgow Town Council has recommended the 
Council to seek Parliamentary powers to enable the municipality to undertake banking 
operations—both note issue and deposit banking.—London Heonomist, Oct. 22, 1898. 

® Statistisches Jahrbuch, III : 207. 

* Donald, ‘‘ Contemporary Review,” 68; 843. 

4 Ibid., 842. 5 Ibid., 847. 
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RESTAURANTS. 


Public eating houses are established in a number of German 
cities, to provide meals for workingmen at cheap prices so as to 
do away with the evil effects of the dinner pail. Those in Chem. 
nitz during 1893 sold 435,000 dinners ; receipts were $17,500, and 
expenditures $15,500.! The city of Grenoble, France,also maintains 
a municipal restaurant at which about 1,200 meals a day are served, 
At the outset, the enterprise needed municipal aid, but it is now 
self-supporting. The municipality owns the property used, for 
which it receives a nominal rent; and the accounts are reported 
in the books of the municipality. Any surplus is deposited in the 
city treasury, as a reserve to draw from when prices of provisions 
are high. There are also other instances throughout France of 
similar institutions without municipal aid ; several establishments 
being in operation at Paris, Lyons and Bordeaux.? 

Somewhat akin to such institutions are municipal bakeries, 
which are to be found at Rome and at Kovno in Russia. Stock: 
holm owns municipal liquor stores for the working classes, who 
cannot obtain drink without ordering food. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


In addition to the various industrial functions described above, 
which have been assumed by some considerable number of cities, 
there remain some exceptional instances where other functions, 
also of an industrial nature, have been undertaken by a few mt- 
nicipalities. 

The ownership of the Cincinnati Southern Railway by the city 
of Cincinnati presents an interesting case of municipal activity. 
The construction of the road was authorized by a vote of the 
electors of the city in 1869. It was built ata cost of $18,000,000, 
and in 1898 the bonds are still outstanding. In 1896, a popular 
vote was taken on the question of selling the road, which re 
sulted in asmall majority against the sale in a vote of less than half 
the usual vote of the city. Somewhat analogous, but ona much 
smaller scale, are the cases of Kingston-upon-Hull, which has in- 
vested $100,000 in the Hull and Barnsley Railroad, and Glasgow 
which owns $60,000 of Caledonian Railway four per cent. deben- 





4 ‘Consular Reports,” 48: 172. 
* C. O. Wood, in ‘‘ Bulletin of Department of Labor,” II : 594 (Sept. 1897.) 
* “ Annals of the American Academy,” VIII: 414. 
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tures. The city of Galveston, Texas, owns stock in the local 
street railway company. 

Los Angeles, California, has a public irrigation system to 
supply water to neighboring farmers, which yields a revenue of 
about $20,000 in ordinary years, and more if there is an unusually 
long dry season. Toledo, Ohio, owns a municipal natural gas 
pipe line, with 77 miles of pipe line from the wells to the city, 
and 90 miles within the city. The receipts are somewhat less 
than $50,000, but the line is evidently not a financial success. 
Poledo also conducts a brickyard, operated by the prisoners in 
the workhouse, which pays the cost of maintaining the prisoners. 
In New York city, the prisoners in Kings County penitentiary 
are employed at various industries—more especially at printing, 
shoemaking and broommaking—furnishing supplies to other 
departments of the municipal government. 

Hartford, Conn., Halifax, England and Odessa, Russia, each 
own a municipal quarry, from which stone for street paving and 
other purposes is obtained. The output at Hartford is about 
20,000 cubic yards a year ; and the cost of the stone delivered on 
the streets in 1896 was $1.98 per square yard, while some stone 
bought by the city which required a shorter haul than from the 
city quarry, cost $1.96 per square yard. 

Several English towns take some active part in the chief 
industries of the locality. Bradford, the center of woolen manu- 
facture, has a conditioning house for testing woolen goods, which 
during 1897 made 64,435 tests of goods weighing over 24,000,000 
pounds. The municipality of Manchester has erected a cold 
storage plant and warehouse for frozen meats and other perishable 
gocds, which arrive by the ship canal.* Oyster beds and herring 
fisheries are owned by several towns, the Colchester corporation 
receiving a revenue of $16,000 from its interest in the Colne Fish- 
ing Board. * 

Boston, Massachusetts, has had since 1897, a municipal print- 
ing office at which municipai printing is done. Colombo, Ceylon, 
receives $20,000 a year from the opium monopoly. Guayaquil, 
Ecuador and Durango, Mexico, have municipal lotteries—in the 
former case partly for the benefit of the charity bureau. 





1 Municipal Year Book, 1898, p. 41. 
* “ Annals American Academy,” VIII: 584. 
® Municipal Year Book, 1898, p. 177. 
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One or two of the largest British towns have made some efforts 
towards establishing municipal telephones. Glasgow, Manches. 
ter and Nottingham have approached the Postmaster General on 
the subject; and a select committee of the House of Commons 
has recently recommended that local authorities be authorized to 
operate telephone exchanges. ! 


1 Municipal Record and Advertiser,” III : 791. 








CHAPTER IX. 
CAUSES OF INCREASED MUNICIPAL ACTIVITY. 


The Growth of Modern Cities.—The ancient world never saw 
such gigantic cities as at present exist. Prior to eighteen hun- 
dred, Rome was the largest city which the world had ever seen. 
But Rome itself never contained a population of more than one 
nillion, probably rarely more than five hundred thousand ; and 
Thebes, Memphis, Babylon, Nineveh, Jerusalem, Athens, Alex- 
andria, Constantinople and the other large cities of ancient 
history never exceeded this figure. Carthage, at the height of its 
power, did not possess more than eight hundred thousand. 
The wonderful development within the last century is shown in 
the following table which tells this story: From 1800 to 1890, 
the proportion of the population living in cities of 10,000 and 
over, increased in the United States 626 percent.; in England and 
Wales, 190 per cent.; in Prussia, 314 per cent.; and in France, 
173 per cent. In 1800 no city in the United States had more than 
100,000 ; in 1890, 15.5 per cent. of the entire population resided 
in cities over 100,000. In England, the ratio increased 227 per 
cent.;in Prussia, 617 per cent.; in France, 328 per cent. This move- 
ment of population to the larger cities dumbfounds one. Yet these 
figures do not fully portray conditions, for the urban center grows 
more rapidly than the municipality extends its area, and if we 
could get the statistics for wrban centers instead of for munici- 
palilies, a still greater concentration would be shown. 
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* The author is indebted for these figuresto Mr. A. F. Weber, who has kindly per- 
mitted him to compile them from an unpublished manuscript upon, The Growth of Cities, 
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Concentration of Population Increases Collective Action.—The 
first principle to be noted, and one which owes much of its force 
to the foregoing statistics, is that as concentration of population 
increases, collective action becomes more advantageous and appli- 
cable to a greater range of activities. In sparsely settled rural 
communities the maintenance of schools is expensive and difficult, 
The whole system is inefficient and wasteful. City schools, upon 
the contrary, are most efficient, and the cost is relatively low. A 
child may attend a public kindergarten several years before he 
can enter a country school, and usually has the opportunity of 
graduating from a free city high school—a privilege he seldom, if 
ever, enjoys in rural communities. 

In other departments of administration the same tendency is 
manifest. Country roads are merely trails across the prairies, 
The paved street supersedes the rural highway not simply because 
constant use renders it necessary, but because the concentration 
of population has made it possible to pave streets without crush- 
ing the tax-payers. Water works, gas works, electric lighting 
plants, street railways, fire departments, public parks, libraries, 
museums, and a host of other conveniences, can exist only where 
there is a considerable density of population. 

Inventions and Discoveries.—Closely associated with this fact 
is another of equal importance, viz., the wonderful development of 
inventions and scientific discoveries, which has introduced many 
new problems and rendered many more complex. The applica- 
tion of steel to building construction, for example, has led to 
municipal regulation of the height of buildings, and brought be- 
fore the fire departments many questions yet unsolved. Moreover, 
the constant introduction of newinventions and changes in meth- 
ods of production, call for every effort on the part of each com- 
munity to enable it, and its workers especially, to retain their 
position in the industrial system. There is thus more need for 
governmental action, not only in the way of caring for those who 
cannot adjust themselves to the new conditions, but also in the 
way of providing facilities whereby others may be enabled suc- 
cessfully to meet these conditions when they appear. The modern 
city must spend large sums of money for schools, hospitals and 
poor relief. Education cannot be confined to elementary subjects 
nor to general culture, but must include manual training and in- 
struction in the arts and sciences. Further, the economic changes 
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of the last century are indirectly the principal cause of the growth 
of municipal socialism, for without them the large cities of the 
new world would not have been created, and many of the exten- 
sive functions now exercised would never have been necessary. 


MUNICIPAL MONOPOLIES. 


Competition a Failure.—This wonderful industrial develop- 
ment and the rapid concentration of population it has pro- 
duced, are the chief causes for the existence of the prob- 
lem of public control of monopolistic services, the most import- 
ant of which are water supply, gas and electric lighting, street 
railways, telephones and subways. When these industries first 
came into being, cities undertook to follow the plan which 
usually works fairly well in rural communities, viz., to depend 
upon competition to regulate rates. Franchise rights in the same 
streets or parallel streets were given to different companies. But 
competing water, gas and electric lighting companies made nec- 
essary the duplication of mains. Two or more systems were fre- 
quently laid where one would have given ample service. Two 
sets of street car tracks were constructed where one would have 
carried all the traffic. Separate plants were built and maintained, 
still further increasing the capital invested and the operating ex- 
penses. The companies soon perceived the numerous benefits of 
combination, and consolidation or an agreement to divide the 
field immediately followed.1 For a long time people refused to 
admit the failure of competition. Various plans were proposed 
to prevent combination. Occasionally a new company would be 
organized amid high hopes, but it was seldom long before it sold 
out, and then conditions were worse than ever. The capital of 
the newly consolidated company was increased, and the expense 
of municipalization thus made still greater. Finally, free com- 
petition was admitted to be impracticable, wasteful, and the 
search begun for some system of public control. 

Undeserved Profits —The movement in this direction has 
been accelerated by the prevalent belief that water, gas, elec- 
tric lighting, street railway, telephone and other companies of 
a similar nature have been making unusually large profits. The 
citizen knows that the stock of certain companies is quoted from 
200 to 300, and that in the past it has been much higher in sev- 


1 See ‘‘ Commercial Year Book of the Journal of Commerce” (N. Y.), 1899, for a list 
of trusts and combinations 
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eral instances. The fact that many street car companies do not 
pay annual dividends of more than two or three per cent. does 
not appeal to him. He knows that stock is often so heavily 
watered that two per cent. upon the face value may amount 
to a very large return upon the money actually invested. 

If the investigation is pursued further to ascertain whether 
these unusual profits are deserved, whether they more than coun- 
terbalance the risks involved, and whether they exceed those in 
other lines of business, the citizen learns from the political econo- 
mist that in certain industries an increasing density of population 
is invariably accompanied by increased consumption and 
decreased cost per unit. After the mains are laid and the 
plant constructed, gas, water or electricity, for example, can be 
furnished much more cheaply per unit to 500,000 than to 400,000 
persons. The street car companies can carry 200,000 persons per 
day at a comparatively slight advance over 100,000. The gross 
receipts are doubled, but the expenses do not increase propor- 
tionally. If the city increased in population simply by the 
growth and annexation of suburbs, the extension of lines might 
consume temporarily more than the increased receipts. But 
cities do not grow only upon the margin. Their centers are re- 
constructed—always toward more dense occupation ; vacant lots 
are built upon and high buildings constructed. And the income 
from increased traffic or consumption due to increasing density, 
is almost entirely clear gain. 

The private citizen soon comes to look at the case much in this 
light: A certain corporation or corporations have secured con- 
trol of a monopoly through no very extraordinary foresight or 
ability. A certain price has been fixed at which a given service 
is supplied, a price which perhaps yields only a fair profit. As 
the city grows and as the density of the population increases, this 
industry becomes very remunerative, the profits increase enor- 
mously. The corporation thus receives most of the benefits from 
conditions which it has had little or no hand in creating. The 
citizen asks himself: Is this just? Should not the unusual pro- 
fits which result from the concentration of population, the crowd- 
ing of people into tenements and apartment houses and the migra- 
tion from rural to urban districts be distributed among those who 
have made these unusual profits possible? The private citizen 
sees no way under a system of laissez faire whereby he may secure 
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his share either through reduced prices or more frequent transfers. 
Competition has failed. Public opinion has no effect. Govern- 
ment action seems the only solution, and the citizen turns to the 
municipality to assist him in achieving his rights. 

Compensation vs. Lower Prices.—Now there are two ways in 
which the municipality as a unit may reduce the extraordinary 
profits, ‘‘ the unearned increment.” (a.) Compensation may be de- 
manded when franchises are granted ; the companies required to 
pave the streets, clean them, remove the snow or pay a cash bonus. 
(b.) Or they may be compelled to lower prices. By the former 
method the property owner will be benefited principally, if not en 
tirely. If prices are reduced or transfers more freely given in the 
case of street railways, the laboring man is the principal gainer, for 
his expenditure for water, gas, electricity and transportation is a 
much more important item to him than to the banker, the mer- 
chant or the broker. Consequently the man who is not a property 
owner or taxpayer demands lower fares and rates rather than in- 
creased compensation. To speak more exactly, the man whose 
expenditures for car fare, gas, water and electric lighting exceed 
his taxes is apt to demand lower prices rather than greater cash 
payments to the city, especially if he considers the question from 
a purely personal point of view. This class is growing larger year 
by year, and wherever universal suffrage exists it is the dominant 
factor. The labor organizations have fully realized these facts, 
for everywhere they are demanding lower prices rather than in- 
creased compensation to the city, and municipal operation is 
favored largely because it appears to offer a convenient method 
whereby lower prices may be substituted for high prices, and the 
profits which have heretofore passed into private hands may be 
distributed among those who have made them possible. Wages 
are usually better and hours of labor shorter under municipal 
operation, which furnishes an additional incentive. 

Municipal Activity Determined by the Nature of the Indus- 
try.—The wide spread agitation for public control is largely 
due to the above facts or supposed facts.‘ In some countries 





1 It is not within the province of this study to say whether everything believed by 
the average citizen is true. The point to be noted in this explanation of municipal 
socialism is that the above statements are accepted, and whether they are true or false 
affects very slightly the present attitude of the voter. The profits of private companies, 
for example, may not be exorbitant, but if the citizen believes they are, he acts accord 
ingly, and at present his position seems to be quite defensible, for circumstantial evidence 
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municipal ownership and operation is already an established fact, 
as in the case of water works in England, Germany, France, the 
United States and many other countries. In the case of gas 
works, street railways, electric lighting plants and telephones, the 
movement towards municipalization is not so general nor pro- 
ceeding so rapidly, but everywhere there is a strong undercur- 
rent. The explanation of the varying degree to which municipali- 
zation has been carried is to be found chiefly in the nature of the 
different industries. Municipal administration of water works is 
a comparatively easy task. Mains must be laid in every street on 
which there are houses, stores or factories, a reservoir constructed 
and a pumping plant installed. The engineering principles to be 
followed are comparatively simple. There is no complicated 
process of manufacture which must be constantly studied and 
improved from year to year. The application of new inventions 
is very limited. The item of wages is not an important one. 

How different is the management of street railways! Tracks 
are not laid in every street, and the problem of selection is a dif- 
ficult one. There are many opportunities for corruption and deals 
between rival real estate agents and the street car companies. A 
large number of workmen is employed. Each party placates 
the labor vote, and the promise of higher wages or fewer hours 
is a tempting offer. When the spoils system is firmly intrenched 
in municipal politics, the problem becomes many fold more seri- 
ous. Further, the operation of street railways differs from that 
of water worksin that the engineering and mechanical problems 
are much more complex, and the street railway company that 
would keep abreast of the times must be on the alert. 

The operation of gas works does not present as many diffi- 
culties as the management of a street railway system. It differs 
from the control of water works, however, in that the process of 
manufacture is much more complex and requires more constant 
oversight. The operation of electric lighting plants and tele- 





points strongly in that direction and private companies have not proved the statement 
false. The latter will do well to keep this in mind, for no permanent solution of the 
problem can be reached until the facts are made known and until the prevalent distrust 
is removed, which the private companies have been so instrumental in creating. If 
the facts are what the private companies claim, why should they not be willing to 
make them known to a number of fair minded persons? But as long as they persist 
in disregarding the public and in refusing to disclose the true results of private opera- 
tion, they cannot expect that the private citizen will act otherwise than he has. 
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phones is also more difficult than that of water works, but pre- 
sents fewer important problems than the operation of street rail- 
ways. Consequently, municipal gas works and electric lighting 
plants are much more common than municipal street railways. 

In the case of electric lighting plants, it is only within the past 
few years that the cost of the manufacture of electricity has been 
so cheapened as to render possible its extended use. Within the 
past few years also, a movement towards municipal operation 
has developed. The great respect for vested interests pre- 
vented the municipality from acquiring gas works against the 
consent of the owner. But frequently, in the case of electric 
lighting, no company already occupied the field when the city 
decided municipal operation was advisable, and consequently it 
was quite free to carry out its will. There are some instances 
where municipal electric lighting plants have been established 
for the purpose of creating competition between the private gas 
plant and the municipal electric lighting plant, and thus of 
securing a reduction of the price of gas. It should also be re- 
membered that the expense of establishing an electric lighting 
plant is usually much less than of erecting gas works. 

Consolidation Invites Municipal Operation.—The tendency 
to consolidate, to combine, to monopolize the various industries 
has not only made public control necessary, but it has paved the 
way for municipal ownership and operation. Before the indivi. 
dual had mastered the principle that he must surrender,temporarily 
at least, some of his freedom of action, in order to achieve greater 
results finally, it would have been very difficult and dangerous 
for the municipality to undertake the operation of any industry. 
But now that the management of large bodies of men, of vast 
sums of wealth and of industries widely scattered, has been re- 
duced to a science, it is much easier for the municipality to 
assume control. 

Growth of Political Capacity.—A similar evolution has taken 
place in politics. The city-state stage, which was reached only 
after centuries of training and experience, was a great advance 
over the extreme individualism which characterized the political, 
as well as the economic, life of the nomadic tribes. During the 
middle ages not much advance was made, and the effect is seen in 
the general lack of enterprise upon the part of the municipalities. 
The feudal period contributed considerable in the way of teach- 
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ing obedience, but it was obedience resulting from fear rather 
than any desire to secure the advantages of united action, 
Several more centuries of training and experience were needed 
before the individual thoroughly comprehended the extent to 
which collective action may be successfully adopted, and how go 
to unite as to secure the greatest results. ! 

Intimately associated with the development of the ability to 
act collectively, politically as well as economically, has been the 
development of self-government in the personal application of the 
term. In fact, it is impossible to separate the two movements, 
Collective action implies and necessitates the subordination of 
personal and transitory interests to the common and permanent 
welfare. This is the essential principle at the basis of all govern. 
ment, and until the individual can learn to control his own de. 
sires, motives and ambitions, it is utterly impossible to achieve 
much through collective action. ? 


THE CLASH OF INTERESTS. 
Conflict of Private Interests Necessitates Public Control.— 


It is extremely fortunate that political capacity has rapidly de. 
veloped, for as population concentrates, there is greater need of 
self-government and united action. Private rights and interests 
more frequently come into conflict in the city than in the country, 
and the instances of conflict incrgase with the population of the 
city. This is shown by the fact that the ratio of policemen to 
population increases as the city becomes larger. In the frontier 
community each settler confines his attention to his own affairs 
and thinks little of his neighbor who lives several miles distant. 
But in the large city, conflicts are continually arising. Landlord 
and tenant are so widely separated and the temptation to 
build cheaply, with little regard for the welfare of the individual, 
is so great as to demand strict public control. The municipality 
must interfere to protect his safety and economic well-being. 





iThe trust is but the economic expression of a condition which is so often 
sought for by all modern governments, viz., capacity for collective action. The Teu- 
tonic nations have developed it further than any others, and we are proud of the fact, 
Why then should we continue to condemn in industry what we commend in politics? 
Rather had we better devote our energies to evolving some means of control. The 
trust is here to stay. 

* Upon this point, comparative police statistics are very interesting. Those 
countries in which political capacity and self-restraint are less developed, almost inva- 
riably contain the largest police forces. Cf. paragraphs upon Police, p. 619, supru. 
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Again, in the rural community, a conflict between labor and cap- 
ital is practically unknown. Whereas in the city, with its large 
factories and intense industrial activity, the individual is placed 
ata great disadvantage. Ordinances regulating factories, sweat- 
shops, conditions of employment, hours of labor and the employ- 
ment of children and women are frequently enacted. There is 
hardly a municipal function which has not been made necessary 
to a greater orless degree because of the more frequent conflict be- 
tween individual interests in cities than in country districts. 

Public Welfare vs. Private Interests.—The great variance be- 
tween public welfare and private interest, which is also a marked 
characteristic of city life, is an additional cause of municipal 
activity. Inthe rural locality, public welfare is very largely coin- 
cident with private welfare. The maintenance of good roads is 
of interest to the community, and it is also of great importance 
to every individual, for the use of the highways is almost uni- 
versal. In the city, not every householder or property owner 
uses the streets constantly. Their use is disproportionally had 
by certain classes, and to depend upon private interests to protect 
public welfare, would produce poorly paved streets, endless in- 
convenience and unendurable conditions. Again, in the rural com- 
munity, the individual disposes of his own refuse and cleans the 
street or highway adjoining his property. In the city, there must 
be a greater or less degree of public control. 

In every instance in which the municipality must interfere 
to protect the individual, there enters also the element of public 
welfare. The insanitary tenement is condemned not only that 
the tenants may be protected but also that it may not menace 
the health and welfare of the community. 

This antagonism between private interest and public welfare 
islargely due to the difference in purpose between municipal 
and private activity. The aim of the individual is pecuniary 
gain, which may be secured at the expense of social well-being. 
The duty of the municipality is to interfere with private activity 
atevery point where it conflicts with the welfare of the com- 
munity, and to supplant it when it fails adequately to provide 
for the well-being of all. Further, not all functions can be made 
toyield a profit, and in such fields private activity does not enter, 
unless perchance they are of sucha character as to appeal to 
philanthropists. Thus sewers have seldom been constructed by 
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private companies. And if the city is to be sanitary and health. 
ful, the municipality must undertake to construct and maintajp 
them. If life and property are to be protected, there must be 
police and fire departments. 

The individual, further is not apt to think of coming gener. 
ations or to make present sacrifice for the future welfare of the 
city. But the municipality, possessing immortality, must guard 
the future and prevent the individual from amassing private 
wealth at the expense of the entire community. 

Municipal Activity Must Supplement Private Action.—}y 
nearly every country, philanthropic persons or private associations 
have tried to modify this conflict between private and public 
interests by providing hospitals, libraries, museums, pawn shops, 
etc., where one may secure freely or for a nominal payment what 
is furnished ordinarily by private individuals ata large cost o 
not furnished at all. And hence, wherever these associations 
have provided abundant supply, municipal activity is not needed, 
Thus in the United States, adequate library facilities have usually 
been established by private endowment, and the city governments 
have needed to do less than in England where voluntary action 
has accomplished little. In many countries, notably Turkey, the 
church owns so much property, that governmental activity is not 
considered necessary in some lines. In the United States, pub. 
lic baths and wash-houses are not so necessary as abroad, be- 
cause a much larger proportion of the population have adequate 
facilities at home. Public comfort stations are very necessary on 
the Continent, as there are few facilities for public use maintained 
in connection with stores, hotels and saloons. In countries like 
Italy, Spain and Greece, where the people are poor and lacking 
in enterprise and where philanthropy is not abundant, whatever 
is done must be done by governmental agencies ; and although 
municipal activity in these countries is very backward, it must 
be remembered that the standard of life is very low and that 
relatively the municipalities supply a larger portion of the com- 
modities consumed and of the services accepted, than in many 
other more prosperous countries. 

Police Power Supersedes Public Opinion—In the rural con- 
munity, the conflict between private interests and between 
public and private interests is ina measure prevented by the strong 
local public opinion. In the village, a person’s every act is known 
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andfully discussed. Now, while gossip ought not, perhaps, to be 
the foundation upon which public opinion acts, there are some 
good results attending the familiarity of each person with his 
neighbors’ affairs. Every misdeed tends to become known and 
brings its punishment. In extreme cases the penalty is social 
ostracism, and the almost universal desire to be thought well of 
by the community, exercises a very restraining influence. 

City conditions are very different. The number of one’s ac- 
quaintances is limited. Immorality in business seldom affects 
social standing, and social position does not greatly affect the 
success of business enterprises. This is not because moral stand- 
ards are lower in the city than in the country, but because the 
facts do not become known, and consequently public opinion can- 
not act. Then, too, the means of enforcing public displeasure 
are not so effective as in the country. In the city, it is practically 
impossible to socially ostracize a person. Everyone can find asso- 
ciates no matter what his tastes or perceptibilities. The city is 
not a social unit or a few social units more or less related as is the 
village, but is made up of a large number of unrelated groups, be- 
tween which there is little opportunity for an exchange of opin- 
ions or facts. The effect of these conditions is that the munici- 
pality must pass numerous ordinances regulating individual 
action, thus increasing materially governmental interference in 
what are frequently considered in the rural community, purely 
individual matters. 

POLITICAL FACTORS. 


Expansion of the Conception of Government.—The concep- 
tion of the purpose of government has enormously expanded even 
within the last century, and this ‘‘ socialization of the state,’’ as 
it is sometimes called, has greatly extended municipal activity. 
The poor, the unfortunate, the mentally and physically unsound 
must properly be cared for. Schools, libraries, museums, baths, 
parks, playgrounds, savings banks, pawn shops and other insti- 
tutions must be maintained. The streets must be paved and 
cleaned. Sewers must be constructed. Pure water must be sup- 
plied. All these functions must be performed because they are 
necessary for the highest development of the nation,and the high- 
est development of ai/ is the purpose of the municipality as well 
as the state. 

The evolution of this idea is almost contemporaneous with the 
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spread of the Christian religion and suggests—what is undonubt. 
edly true—that the altruistic teachings of Christianity and it 
doctrine that there is ‘‘ neither Barbarian, Scythian, bond no 
free’’ has been one of the principal causes of its rapid and fgy. 
reaching development. The influence of religion is strikingly 
illustrated by contrasting Christian with Mohammedan countries 
In the latter, the dependent classes are assisted only to the extent 
of occasional alms. Fatalism, a fundamental characteristic of 
Mohammedanism, teaches that the unfortunate are simply serving 
the sentence which Allah has pronounced upon them for past 
sins. The good Moslem is not absolved from giving any aid, but 
he is not expected to interfere with divine justice. It is but log. 
ical, therefore, that in those countries where predestination in a 
extreme form is generally accepted, the municipalities (and all 
authorities in fact) should care little for the poor and unfortunate, 
Other religious beliefs influence the extent and character of 
municipal functions, but space does not permit discussion. 
Extension of the Suffrage.—Probably the most noticeable 
change in governmental forms which the ‘‘socialization of the state” 
has produced is the extension of the suffrage, and it is important 
to note its effect upon municipal activity. The taxpayer is apt, 
if actuated by selfish motives, to oppose those forms of municipal 
activity which involve a considerable expenditure of money, and 
to favor such plans as will reduce the tax rate. The non-taxpayer 
is apt to favor every plan by which the municipality will do mor 
for him without demanding an equivalent fee in return. The 
taxpayer is apt to view with disapproval the multiplication of 
parks and baths, increasing appropriations for street cleaning and 
garbage disposal, and the municipalisation of street railways, gas 
works and electric lighting plants, if taxes are not decreased 
thereby. The non-taxpayer favors all these activities, even at 
the expense of the taxpayer. I have said the taxpayer is ‘ apt” 
to oppose municipal activity. Selfishness so dictates, for he can 
secure greater enjoyment by spending the sum taken from him 
by taxation. Fortunately, selfish motives do not always predom 
inate. Neither is the non-taxpayer careless of the rights of his 
fellowman. He recognizes that there are certain limits to his de- 
mands for greater municipal activity. The proposition that mv 
nicipal street railways ought to be supported entirely by taxes or 
loans meets with no approval. Everyone recognizes that free 
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transportation at present would be unjust. It must be said, 
however, that the taxpayer generally favors decreased municipal 
expenditures, and that the non-taxpayer desires to increase them, 
especially if he be a laborer and the promise of better wages and 
shorter‘hours—the results of direct employment or operation—is 
dangled before his eyes. All those securing more enjoyment 
from personal expenditure are inclined to oppose municipal ex- 
penditure, while those securing less and those which pay no taxes 
areinclined to favor it. Political parties continually bid for 
the support of this class by promising to undertake this or 
that new function when placed in power, which shows that the 
politicians have recognized the tendency of the non-taxpayer.* 
Although the movement to extend the suffrage has in the 
past greatly affected the expansion of municipal functions, especi- 
ally in the direction of education, charities and recreation, its 
present effect is estimated with difficulty. Very frequently there 
are factors which counteract its influence. Prussian cities are 
more socialistic than those of any other country, in spite of the 
fact that the system of dividing the taxpayers into three classes 
according to the amount of taxes paid, places great power in the 
hands of the larger taxpayers. Apparently, limited suffrage 
does not restrict municipal activity, but in truth it does have 
some effect, for it is usually conceded that the extension of suf- 
frage, and the abolition of the three-class system would produce 
greater municipal activity. As it is, the desire to keep taxes 
down is more than counterbalanced by the excellent results of 
municipal action. Collective action is probably more successful 
in Germany than in any other country. The citizens have been 
accustomed for centuries to depend upon governmental action 





1 Although, as noted above, the line of distinction should not be drawn between 
the taxpayer and the non-taxpayer, I have used these terms to designate the two 
classes, being shorter and more convenient than any others in common use. 

Probably the best illustration of the tendency of the non-taxpaying class is to be 
seen when the question of fixing the price of municipal service is being considered. The 
taxpayer is anxious to have his taxes reduced; hence he favors high prices,or at least such 
ascale of prices as will produce enough revenue to meet all expenditures. He does not 
oppose municipal activity upon such a plan, unless he fears that municipalization may 
be followed by an attempt to lower prices below the cost of production and thus unduly 
increase the tax levy. The non-taxpayer upon the other hand, cares more for reduced 
prices but is not especially concerned with the method of securing them. He does not 
strenuously object to prices being below cost, but he does object to their being above 
cost. 
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for many things which are given over to private initiative jp 
other countries.1_ Consequently the municipalities of Germany 
are more socialistic than those of France, although France has 
practically universal manhood suffrage. 

Influence of Democratic Theories.—In close connection with 
the suffrage is the whole system of local government or at ieast 
that portion of it which relates to the expression of the public 
will. Ifit beso confused and complicated as to prevent the car. 
rying into effect of the will of the people, the effect of universal 
suffrage may be entirely negatived. In other words, it is not so much 
which class seems to have the power, as the class which actually 
possesses it. It is not the form but the substance; and that 
form of government which establishes the most direct means of 
communication between the electors and the municipal authori- 
ties is the most likely to reflect the will of the electors in its ac- 
tivity. The referendum, popular initiative, short terms of office 
and direct election are the most effective in this direction. 

The influence of democratic theories of government is most 
clearly seen in Switzerland, where other factors have not modified 
their application. The people need and desire considerable gov. 
ernmental activity. Their political institutions permit them 
easily to secure what they desire, and consequently more is being 
done for the masses than in any other country, due allowance 
being made for the fact that there are only seven cities in Switzer- 
land having over 30,000 people. 

In the United States, universal suffrage has had considerable 
effect upon municipal activity in certain directions, principally in 
the establishment of parks, the care of the poor, the maintenance 
of schools and the operation of water works. But the agitation 
for municipal ownership and operation of gas works, electric 
lighting plants and street railways has not met with such general 
approval as in many other countries, owing to the actual or 
assumed corruption and inefficiency of municipal government. 
The problem is coming to be, however, an extremely important 
one, and the more it is discussed, the more evident will become 
the effect of universal suffrage and democratic theories of govert- 
ment. 

Distribution of Governmental Power.—The fact that the mn- 
nicipality is but one of a number of local governments, has an 





1 Cf. pp. 599 et seqg., supra. 
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important influence upon the extent of its activity in different 
countries and at different periods. Even if the whole sphere of 
governmental activity were the same in each country, it would be 
yery unlikely that the municipality would everywhere exercise 
the same functions. Police administration, for example, is nearly 
always under the control of the municipal authorities in the 
United States, but nowhere else is such freedom permitted. 

Two factors which principally influence the distribution of 
governmental functions—if we may so term it—are: Historical 
precedents and attachment to local institutions; and the con- 
ception of the position of the city in the general plan of govern- 
ment. Where there is such a firm respect for existing institu- 
tions and such strong opposition to radical changes as characterize 
the Englishman, one finds a complicated scheme of local govern- 
ment. As new wants have appeared, new authorities have very 
frequently been created, and every plan of re-organization to 
bring order out of chaos is repudiated. In a nation like France, 
where the people are so fond of starting de novo, a simple sys- 
tem—few authorities with many and well defined functions— 
usually exist. 

The prevailing concept of the municipality exerts a greater 
influence. If it is considered merely an authority for the satis- 
faction of local needs, and if the subjects of general interest are 
held to embrace the administration of police, justice, education, 
poor relief and sewage disposal, the activity of the municipality 
is very limited. If the municipality is considered to be an agent 
of the central government, it possesses those functions in which 
the state is interested and is subject to more or less central con- 
trol. If, as is usually the case, it is an agent of the state and 
also an authority for the satisfaction of local needs, the extent 
and kind of central control will become a very live question. 
Thus far, three kinds have been suggested: judicial, legislative 
and administrative. The first is very satisfactory as far as it 
goes, but it protects only the rights of the individual and does 
not prevent inefficiency. Legislative control, if carried to excess 
asin the United States, usually decreases municipal activity, 
transferring to the state or central government a large portion of 
the administration of local affairs, as well as those matters of in- 
terest to the state. Administrative control has not only been the 
most successful, but it has been the most favorable to the de- 
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velopment of municipal activity. It permits municipalities to 
have wide powers and at the same time guarantees that general 
interests shall not be lost sight of, and prevents corruption and 
inefficiency. 

In Europe and Asia the concept of the city has been greatly 
influenced by the real or apparent necessity for a strong central 
government, and the distrust of democracy and local self-govern- 
ment. Comparing the German cities of Switzerland with their 
neighbors in the German Empire, and the French cities of Swit- 
zerland with their neighbors in France, one perceives some of the 
effects of this principle. Undoubtedly the size of the country 
and the democratic form of government have considerable influ. 
ence, but the necessity of subserving every interest to the main- 
tenance of a strong central government prevents the local author. 
ities from exercising certain functions, especially those which 
necessitate considerable expenditures. When the central gover- 
ment is sapping the strength of the individual and absorbing 
through taxation all the citizen can spare, the municipality can 
do very little. It must confine its activity largely to those 
functions which do not call for heavy expenditures. The socialists 
are everywhere recognizing this fact, and are struggling, there- 
fore, to substitute international arbitration for war and to secure 
disarmament. 

The best instances of extreme opposition to democracy and 
local self-government are to be found in Russia, Turkey and 
China. In the native Chinese cities there is, strictly speaking, 
no municipal government. In 1897, of the 44 Russian cities which 
possessed a population of 52,000 and upwards, only 15--one-third 
—spent over 500,000 roubles—$250,000. St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow each expended more than any other city, but in neither in- 
stance did the amount exceed $5 per capita. 

The Centralization of Municipal Functions.—The centraliza- 
tion or the decentralization of functions within the city also has 
some effect upon the extent of municipal activity. Where the urban 
centre contains but one local government, the economies of ex- 
tensive production render municipal activity possible and desir- 
able where it would not be were the city broken up into many 
municipalities. The burden of maintaining recreation piers and 
large parks, for example, is very light when borne by a large 
municipality of two million persons. But a city ward would find 
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it impossible to do much in this direction, owing to the heavy 
purdens imposed upon a few people. One system of water works 
for the entire city can be much more cheaply operated than six 
orseven different systems in separate areas. The same forces that 
enable a trust to produce an article at a less cost than the several 
separate companies it supersedes, make it possible for the large 
city with but one municipal government to assume functions that 
could not be exercised were there many independent local 
authorities.1 The importance of this fact has been widely recog- 
nized by the English Parliament, which has passed many acts per- 
mitting local authorities to combine for the purpose of supplying 
the areas governed from a common source. Even in the United 
States, where the urban center and the municipality are more 
often conterminous, one finds metropolitan sewerage districts, sani- 
tary districts and the like of wider extent than the municipality. 

There are, however, certain factors which exert some force in 
an opposite direction. Cities, and especially American cities, are 
not homogeneous. Certain classes reside in certain localities. 
Their needs and desires are dissimilar. Each locality is contin- 
ually upon guard to see that other sections do not secure more 
advantages than it does. A plan which equally benefits every por- 
tion of the city meets with no opposition, but the general divers- 
ity of interests frequently prevents action or leads to ‘‘log-roll- 
ing.’’ The opposition of Brooklyn to improvements in Manhattan 
and vice versa is a fact known to every citizen of New York. 

In small areas, interest, needs and desires are more nearly 
similar, and consequently a locality often favors the adoption of 
a course which the city of which it is a part would not approve. 
A given locality may have such a high sense of civic responsi- 
bility that it would construct public baths, libraries, tenements and 
hospitals, if it had the power ; but it is outvoted by the remainder 
of the city, and nothing is done. The experience of London prob- 
ably, furnishes the best illustration. At present there are forty ves- 
tries and district boards within the county limits, whose local areas 





1 This fact explains to some extent why large cities do more than small cities. 
They can do things cheaper, which not only permits the large cities to perform func- 
tions the small city cannot undertake, but permits the large cities to undertake a larger 
variety of activities without increasing the tax rate. If, for example, the protection 
of public health and safety calls for a tax of one per cent. in the small city, the larger 
city can do this and more with that same one percent. It can protect public health 
and safety, and still have a surpfus which it may use to maintain libraries, for example- 
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vary from 125 to 9,285 acres, the average containing 1,750 acres— 
about twice the size of Central Park, New York city. The aver- 
age population is about 100,000. Among these districts, one may 
find instances of the most advanced municipal activity.1 London 
as a unit may not be as well governed as Birmingham, Berlin or 
Paris ; but some of its district boards excel most municipalities 
from the point of view of efficiency and the functions adminis- 
tered. But there are other districts which are far worse than 
most other municipalities. Thus, while this system has its ad- 
vantages and produces instances of wonderful municipal activity, 
it cannot be considered the ideal system. The localities which 
are most in need of a strong energetic, active local government 
are often the very ones which do not possess it.2 The plan most 
favorable to efficiency as well as greater municipal activity ap- 
pears to be one in which the two systems are combined. The 
municipality should be conterminous as far as possible with the 
urban center, but within its borders a certain amount of local 
organization should be permitted to encourage local pride and 
activity. If any cleavage is to be made, it ought to be made 
between functions and not between parts of the same city. If 
there must be different local authorities, and if centralization of 
functions in the hands of one authority is out of the question, it 
is much preferable to have separate educational, sanitary and 
poor law authorities than several authorities dealing with all of 
these functions within one urban center. 


Minor Causes.—Besides the forces above mentioned, there are 
a number of minor influence and importance, among which are 
local customs, local industrial conditions, national temperament 
and general culture. For example, bull fights are subsidized by 
Spanish and Mexican cities; in Germany and other continental 
countries, larger sums are spent upon municipal theaters. This 
needs no explanation to one who is familiar with the amusements 
of the various countries. Public libraries are plentiful in Eng- 
land and the United States, but in Russia, Italy and even Austria, 
they are considered quite unnecessary. Manufacturing centers 





i See MunicipaL AFFAtRs, June 1898, p.221, Recent Municipal Progress in London. 

2 There is a movement toward still further increasing the powers and duties of the 
local boards at the expense of the London county council. This proposition is sup- 
ported in the main by the extreme individualists and those who oppose municipal oper 
ation of gas works, street railways and electric lighting. 
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often have technical schools, which would be entirely out of place 
in a rural community. Cities upon navigable waters provide 
harbor and dock facilities—functions of little interest to the 
inland city. Municipalities in tropical countries are not bothered 
with the removal of snow—an important problem in many 
cities farther north or south. The administration of poor relief 
is a simple matter in new and fertile countries, but not so in the 
older countries. And thus one might continue to multiply in- 
stances ; but as compared with the forces previously enumerated, 
they are unimportant. They explain sporadic tendencies rather 
than any wide spread movement. 





CHAPTER X. 
FUTURE CITY FUNCTIONS. 


PAST DEVELOPMENT, 


The Decline of Religious Functions.—The probable direction 
and extent of municipal functions in the future is a problem 
which can best be solved by an analysis of past development. 
From the time of the ancient city-state to. the present, a few 
well-defined tendencies reveal themselves. 

The first to be noted, although not the most prominent, is the 
decrease of governmental activity in certain directions. This is 
most marked in the case of religious rites and ceremonies. The 
separation of church from state has deprived the city of the 
administration of religious matters and limited very noticeably 
the power to regulate them. In some instances, the city makes 
grants to churches or recognizes the existence of religion in 
other ways, but nowhere does that close union exist which char- 
acterized the city-state. The principle that government should 
regulate only the relations of man to man, leaving to church au- 
thorities and the individual the decision of questions dealing with 
the relations of man to the divine being, has come to be widely 
accepted. 


The Ordinance Power Modified.—The ordinance power of 
the municipality has also undergone modifications. The personal 
affairs of the individual are not regulated to the extent they were 
formerly. More freedom of action is permitted. No modernized 
municipality would think of forbidding celibacy, of specifying 
the kind of clothes one should wear, or of imposing the annoying 
restrictions upon trade and industry that were so common at one 
time or another. Viewed in its entirety, the ordinance power of 
the city has enlarged its scope, but, as regards purely personal 
matters, there is less regulation by municipal ordinance than dur- 
ing the eighteenth century, not to mention ancient Grecian laws, 
The individual is not everywhere equally free as to personal 
matters, but there is scarcely an instance where the direction 
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of the police power has not been changed although its scope 
has not been diminished. 

Functions Transferred to other Authorities.—In the two in- 
stances of decreased municipal activity just mentioned, no other 
governmental authorities have profited by the loss. The func- 
tions of all show the same tendency. But there are instances 
where there has been a transfer of power from the city to the cen- 
tral government or to other local authorities. Functions pertain- 
ing to international relations, the making of treaties, the sending 
of ambassadors and the regulation of foreign commerce have al- 
most invariably been transferred to the central government. The 
maintaining of fortifications, the waging of wars and the admin- 
istration of armed forces are no longer municipal functions. 

Instances may be given also where functions once municipal 
have been transferred to local authorities independent of the city. 
Metropolitan police boards, whose members are not locally elec- 
ted or appointed, have been quite common. Sewerage districts, 
distinct from the city, have less frequently been created. The 
administration of education and poor relief has often been 
demunicipalized. Occasionally, functions belonging to higher 
governmental authorities have been transferred to the muni- 
cipality. When the process of centralization has been too rapid or 
has been introduced where it should not have been, a reaction 
has followed and decentralization been given full swing, but the 
general tendency has not been in that direction. 

New Functions Assumed.—But one views only a small por- 
tion of the field when he considers those instances in which muni- 
cipal activity has diminished, for this decrease has been more than 
counterbalanced by increased activity in other directions. Indi- 
vidual action has been superseded by municipal action, and func- 
tions formerly receiving slight attention and requiring small 
expenditures now demand constant oversight and an enormous 
outlay. Not many centuries ago, poor relief and education were 
in the hands of the clergy ; but in every civilized nation, these 
are now governmental functions. In the case of municipal 
street railways, gas works, electric lighting plants, abattoirs, 
baths, hospitals, pawn shops, tenements and labor bureaus, 
the period of private activity is usually not so far remote, and 
even now municipal ownership and operation is the exception and 
not the general rule. Municipal fire departments, water works, 
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markets, docks, ferries, parks are more common and have been in 
existence for a considerable period. For a much longer time, the 
city has protected life and property. But in every case, there was 
a time in the immediate or distant past when the municipality did 
not administer these functions; and when individual action was 
relied upon. 

While the city was gaining new powers, some of its former 
functions were demanding more and more attention. A century 
ago, oil lanterns owned and cared for by private persons, were 
usually the only means of lighting the streets. Now even the 
smaller cities have gas or electric lights and occasionally operate 
their own plants. The means for protection against fire consisted, 
perhaps of a few pails kept in private houses and what ladders 
could be unearthed after the fire had broken out—an equipment 
exceedingly simple when compared with present facilities for 
fire protection. The relative activity of the colonial borough 
and the present American city is reflected by a comparison 
of the expenditures of New York in the eighteenth century and in 
1898. The average amount expended from 1710 to 1727 was 


$1,675 (£335). The budget for 1899 calls for nearly $94,000,000; 
a per capita expenditure of nearly $30 as compared with about 
$.50 in the earlier period. 


THE PROCESS OF DEVELOPMENT. 


Municipal Regulation follows Private Initiative.—Although 
this growth of municipal activities has never been uniform, a 
rather well-defined course has been followed in each instance. 
The municipality first develops a control over private initiative 
through the ordinance power. Individual action remains the 
basal principle, but entire freedom is not permitted. Limits 
are fixed and restrictions imposed. Ordinances are passed re- 
quiring the individual to perform certain duties, often specifying 
in detail how the work is to be performed. If streets need to 
be paved, the property owner is required to lay the pavement. 
The city merely enforces the ordinance. If protection against fire 
is necessary, the householder is ordered to purchase buckets and 
in case of fire to assist in extinguishing it. If a town watch is 
decided upon, each citizen is commanded to serve in turn. Thus 
the police power is used not only to restrain individual action 
where restraint is needed, but to compel action where greater 
activity is needed. 
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Municipal regulation developed in one of two ways; either the 
necessity of municipal control became so manifest, owing to the 
lack of harmony between public and private interests, that un- 
limited individual action was considered unwise ; or the granting 
of subventions led to municipal supervision.' It may be urged 
that subventions were given for the purpose of securing control, 
put all the evidence is against this contention. Subsidies were 
granted because of the public character of the function and be- 
cause complete municipalization was deemed unwise or imprac- 
ticable. The advisability of municipal aid having been decided 
upon, the conclusion was soon reached that if the city was to 
support, it ought to control ; if it was to assist, it ought to regulate. 

City Administration.—When a function passes from the stage 
of municipal regulation, it enters a period in which the city per- 
forms the actual work of administration. The streets, for ex- 
ample, are no longer paved by the property owner. Paid service 
has supplanted unpaid obligatory service. The citizen pays his 
taxes, but the city superintends theirexpenditure. The cost may 
be borne by special assessment or by general taxation; but 
usually payment according to benefit precedes, in the order of 
development, payment according to ability. 

Such is the normal, the usual course of development. Not all 
functions have reached the third stage, neither has a given func- 
tion been municipalized to the same extent by all cities. Em- 
ployment agencies are usually private enterprises. Building con- 
struction is almost universally regulated by municipal ordinances. 
Street construction, garbage disposal and the administration of 
parks are municipal matters. Uponthe other hand, no city in 
the United States owns or operates a street railroad, but many 
British cities have done so with success. Continental cities not 
infrequently maintain pawn shops, but not a single municipal 
pawn shop can be found in American cities. As regards muni- 
cipal libraries, the reverse is true. Thus, while a general course 
of development is almost invariably followed, there is no uni- 
formity as to degree or rapidity of municipalization. This is due 
to the fact that the forces which determine the character and 
direction of municipal activity vary greatly from country to 
country, from city to city. 





1 See page 596, supra, where the granting of subsidies by the French cities is men 
tioned. State control of education in England developed from governmental grants 
Cf. Maltbie, English Local Government of To-day, Ch. v. 
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From Local to State Administration.—The transfer of powers 
from subordinate to higher authorizities has followed a similar 
course. Governmental action usually begins as a function of a 
subordinate local authority. As conditions become more uniform 
it is transferred to a higher authority—an authority governing a 
larger area. When uniformity has so far increased that local con- 
ditions do not call for special treatment, the state assumes ad. 
ministration. Here, as before, the rapidity of this movement de. 
pends upon so many factors which are not constant, that some 
functions have been centralized immediately while others will] 
never be—at least not in the near future. The care of the 
insane, for example, and the regulation of trade and commerce 
are rapidly being centralized, while parks, sewers and water 
works are almost universally locally controlled. In certain in- 
stances, ¢. g., factory inspection, local interests are apt to be op- 
posed to the general welfare, and then the higher authority de- 
prives the municipality of its power in order to conserve the 
social well-being. But in almost every instance of state activity, 
the functions were first exercised by a local authority, often the 
municipality. 

Municipal Services Free.—The methods of raising municipal 
revenues show a similar development. At first, whenever a ser- 
vice is performed which confers a definite benefit upon an indi- 
vidual, a specific charge is made, with some reference to the value 
of the service rendered. This charge is gradually reduced until 
it barely covers the cost of the service. The economist denotes 
the change by saying that ‘‘fees’’ have superseded ‘ prices.”’ 
The next step is a still further reduction of the charge, until in 
many instances, the service is given gratuitously, the expense 
being met by taxation. There are very few municipal activities 
that are made to yield a considerable profit, but there are some 
quite important instances, as markets, docks and real estate. 
Not infrequently, municipal operation of street railways, gas 
works and water works produces a small surplus, but the in- 
stances where the avowed object is a considerable profit are not 
numerous. Most municipal functions are in the second and third 





1 Cf. Seligman, Hssaysin Taxation, Chapter ix. 

‘** In all the media of transportation and communication there seems to be a definite 
law of evolution. Everywhere at first they are in private hands and used for purposes 
of extortion or of profit, like the highways in medieval Europe, or the early bridges and 
canals. In the second stage they are ‘‘ affected with the public interest,” and are turned 
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stages. Municipal schools, parks, playgrounds, gardens and 
museums are now usually free to all, although such was not al- 
ways the case. Protection of life and property is given ‘‘ with- 
out money or without price.’’ And justice which was once 
bought and sold like merchandise is now freely dispensed, in 
theory if not always in fact. In other instances, as_ baths, 
laundries and most municipal industries, the general plan is to 
make receipts about cover expenditures. 

Thus the past development of municipal functions is seen to be 
not exclusively a process of the assumption of new functions, but 
also the abandon:nent of old functions. Indeed, the hasty ob- 
server might consider abandonment of the old a more im- 
portant factor than assumption of the new; and, as in other 
human affairs, might make obituaries longer than birth notices. 
If we find no general criterion by which the two groups can be 
distinguished, then the conclusion must be, at most, that the 
city of the future will probably be very different from the city of 
to-day—but in what respects only the future can tell. If, on the 
other hand, the functions which cities are discarding are found 
to contrast sharply with those which cities are assuming, we have 
then a basis from which we can calculate the direction of such 
development and the general character of the city of the future, 
as distinguished from the city of to-day. 

Noone can havescanned, however hastily, the preceding pages, 
much less have considered in their manifold light the problems 
of city development which, to the most hasty observer lie on the 
the surface, without noting that uncertain and halting as may 
have been the process in any given case, the tendency is clear 
and persistent ; and that this is at once toward the abandonment 





over to trustees, who are permitted to charge fixed tolls, but are required to keep the 
service up to a certain standard ; this was the era of the canal and turnpike trusts or 
companies. In the third stage the government takes over the service, but manages it 
for profit, as is still the case to-day in some countries with the post and the railway 
system. In the fourth stage, the government charges tolls or fees only to cover ex- 
penses, as until recently in the case of canals and bridges, and as is the theory of the 
postal system and of the municipal water supply with us at the present time. In the 
fifth stage the government reduces charges until finally there is no charge at all, and 
the expenses are defrayed by a general tax on the community. This is the stage now 
reached in the common roads and most of the canals and bridges, and which has been 
proposed by officials of several American cities for other services, like the water sup- 
ply."—Professor E. R. A. Seligman in the ‘‘ Independent,” May 6, 1897, Public 
Ownership of the Telegraph and the Telephone, 
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by the city of those functions through which it regulated the life 
of the individual for the weal or assumed welfare of the state, 
the assumption of others in which the city ministers to indi- 
vidual convenience or interest, and the free distribution of ser- 
vices. In other words, the old city was the sovereign of its 
people. The new one is their servant. 


THE FUTURE. 


Whither is all this tending? Whatever a few years since 
may have been the answer suggested by conservatism, there is 
to-day but one—and that so obvious as scarcely to be questioned. 
The extension of municipal functions in the directions in which 
the city is to act as the servant of the individual has barely be- 
gun ; and its scope, certain to be indefinitely increased in a com- 
paratively near future, is to be measured only by the resources 
of developing invention and enterprise, so rapidly developing of 
late that their early realization will be such as to be unthinkable 
now. The individual will have cheap facilities for transport and 
communication. The product of his labor will be multiplied in 
advantage to him by the co-operation for which cities alone 
give a chance. He will not be left to the hard paths which 
chance may afford for education of his mind and his senses, but 
have this facilitated by every device of civilization... It is there- 
fore natural—inevitable indeed—that there should be provided 
for him, first, water, the prime essential of life and health; 
next, the first of its conveniences—artificial light ; later, those 
universal incidents of its growth—highway facilities (including 
power supply as well as a clear path); and, finally, education 
and recreation. 

Another question, however, is coming to the front, in form 
well calculated to startle even the most radical and enterprising: 
How far and how rapidly are city services to be offered the indi- 
vidual without condition and without price? Throughout the 
civilized world, it is now admitted that each citizen should have 
an abundant supply of water—free, so far as affecting his per- 
sonal use of it. Of urban aggregations of a million of inhabi- 
tants each, one is actually furnishing and others are prepar- 
ing to furnish free light, not merely for all public places but for 
private dwellings whenever a certain degree of aggregation in oc- 
cupancy has been reached. Turnpikes are rapidly becoming a 
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memory; tolls are steadily dropping from our bridges and 
canals ; and avowedly unremunerative rates of street car fare for 
workingmen and students are favored on every hand. The edu- 
cation that used to be charily sold is now not merely free, but 
compulsory ; while by public funds supporting scholarships and 
fellowships, the highest and most technical education possible is 
offered to all under conditions which are scarcely more than tests 
of capacity freely to improve it. Free libraries and museums, art 
and musical education are becoming common. Inevery direction, 
recreation is being provided free as fast as the public can be 
taught to use it. The New Yok Court of Appeals has squarely 
taken the ground that should invention make it possible, the city 
might provide its people with improved air. ! 

There seems, therefore, but one answer to the question pro- 
posed. Free supply or facilitated provision for each of the more 
important daily wants of its citizens will be within the functions 
of the future city. In the concrete, what does this mean? Not 
necessarily that the city will or should attempt to meet the un- 
limited want of every citizen for every facility which it might 
supply him, but rather that to the extent that the resultant of 
his needs and the ability of the city may determine, it shall offer 
in every direction a constantly increasing minimum.? 








1 See 152 N. Y. Reports, 257 (1897), and opinion of the Court per Justice Barrett, 
8N. Y. Appellate Division Reports, 230. Barrett, J.: ‘‘ Cities are not limited to 
providing for the strict necessities of their citizens. Under legislative authority, they 
may minister to policing the city, to paving its streets, to providing it with light, 
water, sewers, docks and markets. They may also be required by the sovereign 
power to furnish their citizens with schools, hospitals, dispensaries, parks, libraries 
and museums, with zoological, botanical and other gardens. They may thus even 
gratify our ears with music of a summer afternoon, or minister to our comfort by pro- 
viding us with public baths. Expenditures in all these directions under legislative 
authority have never been questioned. Where, then, shall we draw the line? * * 
Growth and extension are as necessary in the domain of municipal action as in the do- 
main of law. New conditions constantly arise. * * * 

‘‘ The true test is that which requires that the work shall be essentially public and 
for the general good of all the inhabitants of the city. * * * Within that sphere of ac- 
tion, novelty should impose no veto. Shouid some inventive genius by-and-by create a 
system of supplying us with pure air, will the representatives of the people be powerless to 
utilize it in the great cities of the state, however extreme the want and dangerous she delay? 
Will it then be said that pure air is not as important as pure water and clear light? We 
apprehend not. The health of the people is dependent in a measure upon decent and 
convenient transit between their homes and their places of business; not in as great 
a degree as upon light, air and water, but in no inconsiderable degree. 

* « Unquestionably the legislature may authorize a city to furnish light, the facil- 
ities for transportation, or water to its citizens, with or without cost as the legislature or 
city may determine.” —Fellows vs. Walker, #9 Federal Reporter, 651. 
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Of this there are already typical examples. Primary educa- 
tion is now not merely generally provided for but forced upon 
every citizen. Intermediate education is in most cases provided 
as free as water; while in a few, higher education is already 
provided for all. In water supply, while it is not probable 
that to every individual will soon be furnished a free supply 
not merely for health and cleanliness, but also for business 
and pleasure, the minimum allotted him without personal 
charge will doubtless be continuously increased in the future 
as it has in the past. The experience of Glasgow appears to de- 
monstrate that a steady extension of free lighting can go far and 
rapidly without overtaking the saving thus effected in dealing 
with the idle and criminal classes. As to street car facilities, not 
merely have diminishing fares and special privileges to laborers 
and children under municipal operation become common, but in 
many directions free fares are advocated for utilization by the 
public of parks, museums and gymnasia. It is obviously poor 
economy for a city to erect and fill expensive libraries, museums 
and galleries, and to omit a comparatively small additional ex- 
penditure, if needed to facilitate their use by its citizens. 

In this view, there are sundry questions so close at hand that 
the thinking man may as well prepare at once to face them. As yet 
it is universally assumed that the citizen wishing water supply for 
business or pleasure should pay for it. But the cheapness with 
which water is now supplied and the economy in its use brought 
about by invention, are already such as to make it every day a 
more fair question, whether for business as well——indeed for 
all purposes, except purely private pleasure or whim——the indi- 
vidual would not be greatly benefited and the community more 
so by a free supply of water. 

That municipal supply of light is in all probability to be the 
general prevailing method, can scarcely be doubted in view of 
late experience. The natural result will be, not merely that it 
will be furnished at a petty rate per given quantity, but that as 
economies in production and distribution increase, it will soon be 
feasible, as now in the case of water, to establish a steadily in- 
creasing minimum below which supply shall be without charge 
so far as directly affected by individual consumption ; this, as in 
the case of water, with the express object of inducing liberal con- 
sumption for the sake of the health, safety, convenience and cul- 
ture of the mass of our citizens. 
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Similarly as to street car and rapid transit facilities. The 
principle of favoring an unremunerative rate for long distance in 
order to facilitate the settlement in more healthful living condi- 
tions of those who must otherwise add to the congestion at our 
city centers has already been accepted. In this regard, every 
factor is rapidly becoming more marked, so that the day is close 
at hand when in each of our leading cities conditions, not merely 
of health but of business convenience and profit, will demand 
that what are now largely residential quarters be given over to 
more and more intense occupation by business structures; and 
room elsewhere found, even though it involve transport cost, for 
the multiplying myriads that are still to do their daily work 
where their homes lately were. Ten years hence, it may seem as 
ridiculous that free transportation should not be furnished to se- 
cure the full use of recreation, facilities by our city population, 
as it would be now to stop the free access to municipal parks and 
buildings. And one does not need extraordinary genius to 
plan, or a sweat shop acquaintance with misery to demand, such 
public provision for the preparation of food and the manufacture 
of clothing as shall insure to the industrious liberal independence, 
and to the dependent a liberal supply of each. 

It must not fora moment be understood that the writer ar- 
gues that this tendency is necessarily beneficent, or that all of 
its results will be so. There are some problems too deep and 
many forces too strong for the individual to contend with, and 
whether the tides in which the world’s currents now run are 
those of actual progress, the centuries alone can determine. It 
is, however, the fate of every man that he must deal with the 
problems of his day and age ; and his duty to face them. As to 
what must be expected and should be prepared for, the intelli- 
gent observer need have but little doubt. Urban development, 
in realization of the capacity of the public to serve the individual 
while leaving him more free instead of less so, is to be the charac- 
teristic of the century before us. Its details we can no more pre- 
dict, than in the year of grace, eighteen hundred, could the 
chemist or mechanic have imagined what since then we have 
realized. 
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145; United States cities, 145-146. 

Adelaide, Australia, 60, 102, 144, 145, 147, 152. 

Albany, N. Y., 65, 69, 100, 148, 150, 165. 

Alexandria. Abattoirs, 145; functions in ancient 
times. 15 ; parks, 104; water works, 154. 

Allegheny, Pa., 64, 70, 100, 122, 162, 165. 

Allotments. English towns, 76; German cities, 
75: Mexican cities, 76; Paris, 75; United 
States cities, 75-76. 

Amsterdam. Botanical gardens, 105; canals, 
122 ; ferries, 165 ; fire brigade, 55; gas works, 
158 ; pawn shops, 172; sewage disposal, 129 ; 
street railway franchises, 170; technical 
schools, 86 ; zoological collections, 106. 

Ancient City. (See City-State.) 

Antwerp. Docks and wharves, 164; library, 95; 
markets, 141 ; museums, 96 ; pawnshops, 172; 
real estate and house property, 137 ; technical 
schools, 86; water works, 153; zoological 
collections, 106. 

Aqueducts. (See Water Works.) 

Argentine Cities. (See South American Cities 
and Buenos Ayres.) 

ArtGalleries. (See Museums of Art and Science.) 

Asiatic Cities. Bridges, 123; cemeteries, 147; 
day labor vs. contract, 132; paving, 118, 119, 

22; street cleaning, 125 ; water works, 154. 
(See also Chinese Cities, Persian Cities, Jap- 
anese Cities, British India and Turkish Cities.) 

Atlanta, Ga., 65, 69, 81. 

Australian Cities. Abattoirs, 145; cemeteries, 
147 ; charities, 64, 68, 70 ; docks and wharves, 
164; electric lighting, 161; elementary schools, 
80; garbage disposal, 127: gas works, 158 ; 
labor bureau, 74; markets, 144; parks, 102; 
police, 44; prostitution, 51; street railways, 
169, 170 ; technical schools, 90 ; water works, 
152, 

Austrian Cities. Baths, 111; cemeteries, 146; 
charities, 63, 67 ; gas works, 158 ; libraries, 95 ; 
liquor licenses, 51; paving, 119, 121; police, 
45; prostitution, 50; religion, 78 ; real estate 
and house property, 136; savings banks, 177 ; 
theatres, 99. 

Austro-Hungarian Cities. Abattoirs, 145 ; docks 
and wharves, 164; markets, 141 ; pawn shops, 
175 ; water works, 153. (See also Austrian 
Cities and Hungarian Cities.) 

Baden, 87, 177. (See also German Cities.) 

Bakeries, 180. (See also Restaurants.) 


Baltimore. Baths, 112; charities, 64, 70; day 
labor vs. contract, 131 ; docks and wharves, 
165; elementary schools, 81; fire brigade, 
59 ; lodging-house, 72; markets, 143 ; musical 
concerts, 100; parks. 101; paving, 120; play- 
grounds, 108 ; police, 45; street railway fran- 
chises, 170-171 ; technical schools, 90; water 
works, 150. 

Band Concerts. (See Musical Concerts.) 

Banking. Glasgow, 179 n.; Russian cities, 178- 
179. (See also Savings Banks.) 

Barcelona, 153, 164. 

Basel, 73, 75, 95, 99, 146, 169, 179. 

Baths, British towns, 108-109; city-state, 15; 
French cities, 111; German cities, 110-111 ; 
South American cities, 112; United States 
cities, 112; various European countries, 111- 
112, 

Bavaria,’83, 87, 177. (See also German Cities.) 

Belfast, 79, 102, 145, 156, 157, 163, 166, 168. 

Belgian Cities. Abattoirs, 145; baths, 112; 
botanical gardens, 105; cemeteries, 146 ; 
burials, 146 ; charities, 62, 66, 67-68, 70; docks 
and wharves, 164; electric lighting, 161; 
elementary schools, 81-82; employment in- 
surance, 75; gas works, 158; higher educa- 
tion, 85; improvement schemes, 116; libraries» 
95: liquor licenses, 51; markets, 141-142; 
museums, 96 ; paving, 119, 121; pawn shops, 
171-172 ; police, 45 ; prostitution, 50; real es- 
tate and house property, 137: savings banks, 
178 ; secondary schools, 83 ; technical schools, 
85-86 ; theatres, 99; water works, 153. 

Bergen, 48, 89,120. (See also Scandinavian Cities.) 

Berlin. Abattoirs, 144-145; allotments, 75; 
baths, 110 ; botanical gardens, 104 : charities, 
61, 66, 71; day labor vs. contract, 133; electric 
lighting, 160-161; fire brigade, 53, 54, 55, 58, 
60; fire insurance, 179; gas works, 155; im- 
provement schemes, 117; labor bureau, 73; 
libraries, 95; lodging-houses, 71; markets, 
141; pawn shops, 174 ; parks, 108; police, 48, 
45; prostitution, 50; real estate and house 
property, 135; sewage disposal, 128, 130; 
small parks, 107; street cleaning, 124; street 
construction, 115; street railway franchises, 
170; technical schools, 88; theatres, 98; water 
works, 152; zoological collections, 106. 

Berne, 73, 74, 120, 161, 169. 

Birkenhead, 76, 168, 166, 168. 

Birmingham. Abattoirs, 145; allotments, 76; 
baths, 109 , charities, 70; day labor vs. con- 
tract, 132; electric lighting, 159, 160; gas 
works, 156 ; improvement schemes, 115, 117 ; 
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libraries, 94; markets, 148; museums, 96; 
musical concerts, 99-100; parks, 103; real 
estate and house property, 139; sewage dis- 
posal, 130 ; technical schools, 90; water works 
148, 149. 

Bolivian Cities. (See South American Cities.) 

Bologna, 95, 97, 104, 126, 128, 153. 

Bombay, 51, 106, 145, 154, 164. 

Bordeaux, 111, 128, 180. 

Boston. Art galleries, 97; baths, 112; botanical 
gardens, 105; charities, 64, 69, 70 ; day labor 
vs. contract, 181; docks and wharves, 165; 
ferries, 166-167; fire brigade, 58, 59 ; gymna- 
sia, 108 ; improvement schemes, 117 ; library 
91, 93; liquor licenses, 52; lodging-house, 
72; markets, 143; musical concerts, 100; 
parks, 101; playgrounds, 108; police, 45; 
printing office, 182; real estate and house 
property, 139, 140; street construction, 115 ; 
street railways, 169; technical schools, 91; 
water works, 150. 

Botanical Gardens. British towns, 105 ; conti- 
nental Europe, 104-105; government institu- 
tions, 104-105; municipal, 105; United States 
cities, 105: university establishments, 105. 

Boulevards. Chicago, 101; French cities, 104; 
German cities, 103. (See also Parks.) 

Bradford, 90. 94, 102, 139, 145, 156, 181. 

Brazilian Cities, 70. (See also South American 
Cities, and Rio de Janeiro.) 

Breslau. Baths, 110; charities, 66, 71; electric 
lighting, 161; ferries, 165-166; fire brigade» 
55; fire insurance, 179; gas works, 155; lodg- 
ing-houses, 71; markets, 141; parks, 103 ; 
police, 45; real estate, 135; secondary schools, 
83; sewage disposal, 130; small parks, 107 ; 
street cleaning, 124; technical schools, 87 ; 
theatres, 99 ; zoological collections, 106. 

Brick Yards. Toledo, O., 181. 

Bridgeport, Conn., 97, 151. 

Bridges. Asiatic cities, 123; British cities, 123 ; 
British colonies, 123; continental Europe, 
123; development of governmental activity, 
122; toll bridges, 122-123; United States 
cities, 122. 

British Dependencies. Police, 44. 

British India. Abattoirs, 145; charities, 64, 71; 
elementary schools, 80; fire brigades, 56 ; 
liquor licenses, 51; parks, 104; police, 44: 
water works, 154. 

British Towns. Abattoirs, 145; baths, 108-109; 
bridges, 123 ; cemeteries, 147; charities, 63, 
66, 68, 69, 70; day labor vs. contract, 132; 
docks and wharves, 163 ; electric lighting, 159- 
160; elementary schools, 79; ferries, 166; fire 
brigades, 53-54 ; fire insurance, 179-180 ; fish- 
eries, 181-182; garbage disposal, 127; growth 
in 19th century, 183; higher education, 85; 
improvement schemes,115-116; labor bureaus, 
74; latrines, 113; libraries, 93-94; liquor 
licenses, 51; lodging-houses, 138-139; markets, 
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142-143; museums, 96; musical concerts, 99- 
100; oyster beds, 181-182; parks, 102-103; pay. 
ing, 119, 121; pawn shops, 175; police, 42, 46, 
48 ; real estate and house property, 137-139; 
secondary schools, 81; sewage disposal, 127- 
128, 130; small parks, 107; sports, 107; street 
cleaning, 124; street lighting, 124; street raij. 
ways, 167-169, 170; technical schools, 89-99: 
telephones, 182; water works, 148-149, (See 
also English Borough.) 

Brooklyn. (See New York City.) 

Brussels. Botanical gardens, 105 ; electric light. 
ing, 161; fire brigade, 55; garbage disposal, 
126 ; gas works, 158 ; improvement schemes, 
116; labor bureau, 73; markets, 141; musge. 
ums, 96; pawn shops, 172; prostitution, 50: 
religion, 79 ; zoological collections, 106, 

Budapest. Baths, 111-112; docks and wharves, 
164; garbage disposal, 126; improvement 
schemes, 117 ; markets, 141 ; pawn shops, 175; 
sewage disposal, 131 ; water works, 153. 

Buenos Ayres. Baths, 112; charities, 68; fire 
brigade, 56, 60; library, 96 ; police, 45 ; pawn 
shops, 175; water works, 154; zoological! col- 
lections, 106. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Baths, 112; botanical gardens, 
105 ; charities, 64-65, 69; day labor vs. con- 
tract, 131; musical concerts, 100; paving, 
120 ; ‘* potato farms.”’ 75; sewage disposal, 130; 
water works, 150; zoological collections, 106, 

Buildings. (See Public Buildings, Real Estate 
and House Property.) 

Burials. Belgian cities, 146; German cities, 146; 
Italiangcities, 146 ; Swiss cities, 146. 

Cambridge, Mass., 52, 90, 126, 150. 

Canadian Cities. Cemeteries, 147; charities, 69, 
70; docks and wharves, 164; elementary 
schools, 80; garbage disposal, 127; markets, 
144; musical concerts, 100; parks, 102; pav- 
ing, 119, 120; technical schools, 90; water 
works, 152. 

Cape Colony. (See South African Cities.) 

Causes of Municipal Socialism. Centralization of 
functions, 198-200; concentration of popula- 
tion, 184 ; conception of government 193-1% ; 
conflict of private interests, 190-191 ; consol- 
idation of industry, 189 ; democratic theories, 
196 ; desire for low prices, 187 ; distribution 
of governmental powers, 196-198; failure of 
competition in public supply services, 185 ; 
growth of political capacity, 189-190; inven- 
tions and discoveries, 184; local customs and 
conditions, 200-201 ; nature of industries, 187- 
189; need of supplementing private philan- 
thropy, 192; public opinion not effective in 
cities, 192-193; public vs. private interests, 
191-192; suffrage extension, 194-196; unde 
served monopoly profits, 185-187. 

Cemeteries. Asiatic cities, 147; Austrian cities, 
146 ; Belgian cities, 146 ; British colonies, 147; 
British towns, 147; Dutch cities, 146 ; French 
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cities, 146 ; German cities, 146 ; Grecian cities, 
146; Italian cities, 146; Mexican cities, 147 ; 
Russian cities, 146 ; Scandinavian cities, 146 ; 
United States cities, 147. (See also Burials.) 

Census. City-state, 13. 

Central Administrative Control. Advantages of, 
197-198; elementary schools, 81; French 
cities before 19th century, 19; police, 42, 45; 
secondary schools, 83; three kinds of control, 
197-198. 

Centralization. Functions transferred from muni- 
cipality, 203, 206; influence on municipal ac- 
tivities, 198; insane hospitals, 70; judicial 
functions, 20, 48 ; liquor licenses, 51-52; police, 
43-45 ; prisons, 48 ; street construction, 114. 

Charities. American colonial towns, 32; French 
cities in 18th century, 20; general statement 
of municipal activity, 61; medieval German 
cities, 25. (See also Poor Relief, Dependent 
Children, Hospitals, Insane, Labor Bureaus, 
Lodging-Houses, Employment Insurance and 
Allotments.) 

Charleston, S. C., 65, 151. 

Chicago. Baths, 112; botanical gardens, 105 ; 
charities, 65; docks and wharves, 165; electric 
lighting, 162; elementary schools, 81; grade 
crossings, 118; library, 98; markets, 143; mu- 
sical concerts, 100; parks, 101; playgrounds, 
108; police statistics, 43; real estate and 
house property, 139; sewage disposal, 130, 
131; technical schools, 90; zoological collec- 
tions, 106. 

Chilian Cities. (See South American Cities.) 

Chinese Cities. Abattoirs, 146; charities, 66, 68, 
71; elementary schools, 82; fire brigades, 56; 
markets, 144; parks, 104. (See also Asiatic 
Cities.) 

Churches. (See Religion.) 

Cincinnati. Charities, 65,69; labor bureau, 74; 
library, 93; markets, 143; police, 45; rail- 
road investments, 180-181; street railway fran- 
chises, 171; sewage disposal, 130; water works, 
150. 

City. Double significance of term, 33; essentials 
of historic city no longer important, 12; 
growth of modern cities, 33-34, 183. (See also 
Urban Center and Municipality. ) 

City-State, Ancient. Aqueducts, 14; bath houses, 
15; census, 13; coinage, 12; commerce, regu- 
lation of, 12; courts of justice, 13; customs 
duties, 12; defense, 11, 12; diplomacy, 12; 
docks and wharves, 15; firemen, 14; functions 
in general, 11; individual subordinate to 
state, 13; industrial functions, 15; libraries, 
15; limit of governmental action,15; ordinance 
powers, 12; parks, 15; police, 14; police regu- 
lations, 13; public buildings, 15; public works, 
14; religion, 12,13; sewers, 14; streets, 14; 
Street lighting, 14; taxation, 12; water sup- 
ply, 12, 14. 

Cleveland, O. Baths, 112; botanical gardens, 105; 


charities, 65, 69, 70 ; docks and wharves, 165 ; 
labor bureau, 74; library, 93; parks, 102; 
technical schools, 91. 

Coinage. City-state, 12; 
cities, 23. 

Cold-Storage Plant. Manchester, 181. 

Colleges. (See Higher Education.) 

Cologne, 45n., 55, 66, 71, 73, 74, 95, 99, 105, 106, 124, 
141, 146, 155, 161, 164, 169. 

Colombian Cities. (See South American Cities.) 

Colonial Towns. Charities, 32; chartered bor- 
oughs, 30, 31; courts of justice, 32; education, 
32; fire departments, 32: ordinance power, 
81; police, 32; street lighting, 32; taxation, 
32; unchartered towns, 30. 

Columbus, O., 69, 74, 75, 162. 

Comfort Stations. (See Latrines.) 

Communes. (See French Cities.) 

Concentration of Population. Cause of munici- 
pal problems, 35; effect on monopoly profits, 
186-187; essential element in the urban center, 
34; increases collective action, 184. 

Constantinople. Police, 43-44; street cleaning, 
125 ; water works, 154. 

Copenhagen. Botanical gardens, 105; charities, 

7; electric lighting, 161; fire brigade, 55; 
library, 95 ; parks, 104; paving, 120 ; prostitu- 
tion, 50; sewage disposal, 130; water works, 
153. 

Corporate Existence. Not the sole characteristic 
of a municipality, 39, 

Courts of Justice. American colonial towns, 32 ; 
centralization in France, 20; city—state, 13; 
modern cities, 48. 

Crematories. (See Cemeteries and Garbage Dis- 
posal.) 

Customs Duties. City-state, 12 ; medieval Ger- 
man cities, 23. 

Danish Cities. (See Scandinavian Cities.) 

Danubian Principalities. Real estate and house 
property, 136. 

Day Labor vs. Contract. Asiatic cities, 132; 
British towns, 132 ; continental Europe, 133 ; 
garbage disposal, 126 ; general system, 132 ; 
United States cities, 131-132. 

Density of Population. As a working hypothe- 
sis, 36; statistics of, have little value, 37 ; 
test of the urban center, 35-36. 

Denver, Col., 45, 91, 100, 120, 126, 180, 150. 

Dependent Children. British towns, 66; German 
cities, 66; municipal subventions to private 
institutions, 66; United States cities, 66; 
various European countries, 66. 

Des Moines, Iowa, 112, 131. 

Detroit, Mich., 59, 75, 150, 162. 

Development of Municipal Functions. City ad- 
ministration, 205; free services, 206-207; 
local to state administration, 206 ; regulation 
of private action, 204-205. 

Diplomacy. City-state, 12; medieval German 
cities, 23. 


medieval German 
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Docks and Wharves. Austro-Hungarian cities, 
164 ; Belgian cities, 164; British towns, 163 ; 
British colonies, 164; city—state, 15; Dutch 
cities, 164; French cities, 164; general con- 
ditions, 162-163; German cities, 164; Grecian 
cities, 164 ; Italian cities, 164 ; Russian cities, 
164; Scandinavian cities, 164; United States 
cities, 165. 

Doncaster, Eng. Real estate and house prop- 
erty, 137. 

Dresden. Abattoirs, 145; baths, 110; botanical 
gardens, 104 ; bridges, 123 ; burials, 146 ; cem- 
eteries, 146 ; charities, 66, 71 ; electric lighting, 
161; fire brigade, 55; gas works, 155; labor 
bureau, 73 ; libraries, 95 ; lodging-houses, 71 ; 
markets, 141; parks 103; real estate and 
house property, 136 ; small parks, 107 ; street 
cleaning, 124; theatres, 98; zoological col- 
lections, 106. 

Dublin. Botanical gardens, 104; charities, 63 ; 
docks and wharves, 163; electric lighting, 
159; fire brigade, 54; gas works, 156, 157; 
parks, 103 ; street railways, 168. 

Dutch Cities. Abattoirs, 145; baths, 112; botan- 
ical gardens, 105; cemeteries, 146 ; charities, 
63 ; docks and wharves, 164 ; electric lighting, 
161 ; elementary schools, 82; ferries, 165; gas 
works, 158 ; liquor licenses, 51 ; markets, 142 ; 
paving, 119, 121; pawnshops, 172-173 ; police, 
45 ; real estate and house property, 137; sav- 
ings banks, 178; sewage disposal, 129; tech- 
nical schools, 86; water works, 153. 

Economic City. (See Urban Center.) 

Ecuador Cities. (See South American Cities.) 

Edinburgh, 54, 116, 148, 156, 157. 

Education. American colonial towns, 32; free 
and compulsory, 207, 208, 210; French cities 
before 19th century, 20; general scope of the 
term, 77; medieval German cities, 25. (See 
also Elementary Schools, Secondary Schools, 
Technical Schools, Libraries, Museums, 
Higher Education, Religion.) 

Egypt. Fire brigades, 56; liquor licenses, 51; 
parks, 104; police, 44; savings banks, 178; 
water works, 154. 

Electric Lighting. Australian cities, 161; Bel- 
gian cities, 161; British towns, 159-160; causes 
of municipalization, 188; Dutch cities, 161 ; 
French cities, 161; German cities, 160-161; 
Italian cities, 161; Swiss cities, 161; Scan- 
dinavian cities, 161; South Africa, 161; United 
States cities. 162. 

Elementary Schools. Asiatic cities, 82; Bel 
gian cities, 81-82; British colonies, 80; 
British towns, 79; central administrative 
control, 82; Dutch cities, 82; French cities, 
81, 82; German cities, 81; Italian cities, 81; 
Russian cities, 81; South American cities, 
82; United States cities, 80. 

Employment Insurance. Belgian cities, 75; Ger- 
man cities, 74-75 ; Swiss cities, 74. 
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English Boroughs. Allotments, 76; at their 
zenith, 26-27; botanical gardens, 105; cause 
of municipal decay, 27 ; decline of municipa} 
activity, 29: development of a national econ. 
omy, 28; Arma durgi,%; functions in 18th 
and 14th centuries, 27; gas works, 157; 
guilds merchant, 26; liquor licenses, 51; local 
self government, 26-29; markets, 142-143; 
othcr local authorities established, 29; polica, 
42, 46-47 ; representation in Parliament, %; 
towns vs. barons, 26. (See also British Towns) 

Etruscan Cities. Public works, 14. 

European Cities. Bridges, 123; day labor ys, 
contract, 133; garbage disposal, 126-127; 
street sprinkling, 125-126. (See also the vari- 
ous countries.) 

Fall River, Mass., 45, 69, 131. 

Ferries. British cities, 166; Dutch cities, 16; 
municipal operation, 166-167; municipal 
ownership, 165-166; United States cities 
166, 167. 

Finland Cities. Technical schools, 89. 

Fire Departments. Asiatic countries, 56; Amer. 
ican colonial towns, 32; British towns, 53-M, 
59; city-state, 14; classification of, 57; com- 
parative figures, 58; cost in United States 
cities, 59 ; European countries in general, 5- 
56: French cities, 21, 55, 59-60; German cities, 
25, 54-55; historical. 58; Italian cities, M4; 
Mexican cities, 56; municipal vs. state con- 
trol, 59-60; South American cities, 56 ; United 
States cities, 56-59. 

Fire Insurance. British cities, 179-180 ; German 
cities, 179; Swiss cities, 179. 

Fisheries. British towns, 181-182. 

Florence, 68, 73, 95, 97, 116, 141, 146, 170. 

Franchises. (See Street Railways.) 

Frankfort-on-the-Main, 45 n., 54, 66, 71, 73, 78, %, 
99, 105, 106, 124, 128, 135, 141, 155, 161, 169, 17. 

Free Cities. (See German Cities.) 

Free Services. Existing, 206-207; future possi- 
bilities, 208-211. 

French Cities. Abattoirs, 144-145; baths, 111; 
botanical gardens, 105; cemeteries, 146; 
central administrative control, 19; central- 
ization of justice, 20; charities, 20, 62, 66, 
67-68, 70 ; decline of the communes, 18; de. 
mocracy in, 18; docks and wharves, 16; 
early charters, 17; electric lighting, 161; 
elementary schools, 20, 81, 82 ; fire brigades, 
21, 55; gas works, 158; growth in 19h 
century, 183; improvement schemes, 116; 
labor bureaus, 73; libraries, 20, 94-95 ; liquor 
licenses, 51; lodging-houses, 72; markets, 
140-141 ; museums, 96 ; ordinance power be- 
fore 19th century, 19; parks, 103-104 ; paving, 
21, 119, 120, 121, 122; pawn shops, 173-174; 
police, 20, 44-45, 46; prostitution, 50; real 
estate and house property, 137; regulation 
of industry before 19th century, 19 ; religion, 
78 ; restaurants, 180; riseof the communes, 
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17; savings banks, 177-178 ; sewage disposal, 
128-129, 180; secondary schools, 83; side- 
walks, 122; street cleaning, 21, 124; street 
lighting, 124; street railway franchises, 170 ; 
technical schools, 86-87; the /aille, 18; 
theatres, 99 ; water works, 153. 

Funerals. (See Burials.) 

Future City Functions. 
tions.) 

Games. (See Sports.) 

Garbage Disposal. British towns, 127; contract 
system, 126; European cities, 126-127; re- 
ceipts from, 127; United States cities, 126, 

7. 

Gas Works. Australian cities, 158; Austrian 
cities, 158; British towns, 156-158, Dutch 
cities, 158; French cities, 158 ; general condi- 
tions, 155; German cities, 155-156 ; obstacles 
to municipalization, 155, 188 ; results of muni- 
cipal operation in British towns, 157-158 ; 
Scandinavian cities, 158; sporadic instances 
of municipalization, 158; Swiss cities, 158; 
United States cities, 159. 

Gendarmerie. (See Police Force.) 

Geneva, 56, 73, 88, 99, 104, 116, 141, 161, 175, 178. 

Genoa, 54, 68, 116, 

German Cities. Abattoirs, 144-145; allotments, 
75; baths, 110-111 ; botanical gardens, 105 ; 
burials, 146 ; cemeteries, 146 ; charities, 25, 61, 
66, 67, 71; coinage by medieval cities, 23; 
courts and prisons, 48 ; diplomacy in mediev- 
al cities, 23 ; docks and wharves, 164 ; electric 
lighting, 160-161 ; elementary schools, 25, 81 ; 
employment insurance, 74; fire brigades, 25, 
54-55; fire insurance, 179; free cities, 22; 
gas works, 155-156; growth in 19th century; 
183; improvement schemes, 116, 117; labor 
bureaus, 73 ; libraries, 25, 95; local self-gov- 
ernment, 21, 22, 23, 26; lodging houses, 71; 
markets, 25, 141 and n.; military functions of 
medieval free cities, 23; ordinance power in 
middle ages, 24; parks, 103; paving, 25, 119, 
120, 121; pawn shops, 174, 175; police, 24, 46, 
47; prostitution, 24, 50; public buildings in 
middle ages, 25; real estate and house prop- 
erty, 25, 135-136; regulation of industry, 23; 
%; religion, 78-79 ; restaurants. 180 ; savings 
banks, 176-177 ; secondary schools, 82; sewage 
disposal, 128, 130; small parks, 107; street 
cleaning, 124 ; street railways, 169, 170 ; subor- 
dination of cities, 23,26 ; technical schools, 
87-88 ; theatres, 98-99 ; under bishop rule, 21 ; 
water works, 152. 

Ghent. Botanical gardens, 105; burials, 146; 
charities, 62n.; electric lighting, 161; fire bri- 
gade, 55; labor bureau, 73; libraries, 95; 
pawn shops, 172; real estate and house prop- 
erty, 187; technical schools, 85; zoological 
collections, 106. 

Glasgow. Abattoirs, 145; banking, 179n.; baths, 
109; botanical gardens, 105; fire insurance, 
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180; docks and wharves, 163; ferries, 166; 
fire brigade, 54; garbage disposal, 126; gas 
works, 156, 157, 158; improvement schemes, 
115-116, 117; labor bureau, 74; lodging-houses, 
188: musical concerts, 99-100; parks, 108; 
religion, 79; railroad investments, 181; real 
estate and house property, 138 and n.; sewage 
disposal, 130; street railways, 168; tele- 
phones, 182; wash-houses, 109; water works 
148, 149. 

Grade Crossings. (See Improvement Schemes.) 

Greek Cities. Cemeteries, 146; charities, 63 ; 
docks and wharves, 164; gas works, 158; 
liquor licenses. 51; paving. 119, 121; police, 
44; public works in ancient times, 14; sewage 
disposal, 129; water works, 153. 

Growth of Modern Cities, Causes of, 33-34, 183. 

Gymnasia. (See Playgrounds.) 

Hamburg. Baths, 110; botanical gardens, 10 ; 
cemeteries, 146; charities, 66,71 ; docks and 
wharves, 164; electric lighting, 161; fire bri- 
gade, 54,55; fire insurance, 179; gas works, 
155; improvement schemes, 116; labor 
bureau, 73; latrines, 112-113; parks, 108; 
prostitution, 50; savings banks, 177; sewage 
disposal, 128 ; small parks, 107 ; street clean- 
ing, 124; water works, 152; zoological col- 
lections, 106. 

Hanover, 66, 71, 98, 103, 106, 110, 124, 141, 155. 

Harbor Facilities. (See Docks and Wharves.) 

Hartford, Conn., 69, 100 n., 112, 150. 

Havre, 87, 128-129. 

Hesse, 87, 177. (See also German Cities.) 

Higher Education. Instances of municipal ac- 
tivity, &5. 

Historic City. Itsessentials,11. (See City-State, 
Italian Cities, French Cities, German Cities, 
English Boroughs, and Colonial Towns.) 

Holland. (See Dutch Cities.) 

Home Rule. (See Local Self-Government.) 

Horse Racing, 107. 

Hospitals. Asiatic cities, 68-69; Australian 
cities, 69; British towns, 68-69; German 
cities, 67 ; Mexican cities, 68 ; Russian cities, 
68 ; South American cities, 68 ; United States 
cities, 69; various European countries, 67. 

House Property. (See Real Estate and House 
Property.) 

Huddersfield, 116, 189, 147, 148, 168. 

Hungarian Cities, 119, 121, 186. (See also Austro- 
Hungarian Cities ) 

Illinois, 52, 98. (See also United States Cities.) 

Improvement Schemes. Antwerp, 116; assess- 
ment of expense, 117-118 ; British towns, 115- 
116; Birmingham, 115; continental Europe, 
116-117 ; Glasgow, 115-116; grade crossings, 
118 ; United States cities, 117. 

India. (See British India.) 

Indianapolis, 65, 69, 93, 150. 

Industrial Functions. City-state, 15; scope of 
chapter, 134-135. (See also Abattoirs, Allot- 
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ments, Bakeries, Banking, Brickyards, real estate and house property, 138 ; sewage 
Burials, Cemeteries, Cold Storage Plant, disposal, 130; small parks, 107 ; street raj. 
Docks and Wharves, Electric Lighting, Em- ways, 168; technical schools, 90; wate 
ployment Insurance, Ferries, Fire Insurance, works, 149. 

Fisheries, Gas Works, Irrigation System, Leicester, 76, 102, 126, 130, 145, 156, 158, 168, 
Lodging- Houses, Lotteries, Markets, Natural Leipzig. Charities, 66, '71 ; electric lighting, 169 
Gas Lines, Opium Monopoly, Oyster Beds, 161 ; fire brigade, 55: gas works, 155 ; labor 
Pawn Shops, Printing Offices, Quarries, Rail- bureau, 73 ; lodging-houses, 71 ; libraries, %- 
road Investments, Real Estate and House markets, 140 n, 141 ; real estate, 135 ; sewage 
Property, Restaurants, Savings Banks, Street disposal, 128 ; street cleaning, 124 ; technica] 
Railways, Telephones, Tenements, Testing schools, 87. 

House, Water Works.) Libraries. Austrian cities, 95; British towns, 9%, 

Insane, Care of, Asiatic countries, 71; British 94; city—state, ancient, 15; comparision of 
towns, 70-71; British colonies, 69; German British and United States, 94; French Cities, 
cities, 71; in general, 69-70; Mexican cities, 20, 94-95 ; German cities, 25, 95 ; Italian cities, 
71; Norwegian cities, 71; South African 95-96 ; Russian cities, 96; smaller European 
cities, 70; South American cities, 70, 71; countries, 95-96 ; South American cities, %-; 
United States cities, 70; various European United States cities, 91-93, 
countries, 70. Lighting Plants. (See Gas Works and Electric 

Inventions. Effect on municipal activities, 184- Lighting, ) 

185. Lille, 105, 111, 116, 153, 164. 

Ireland, 44, 89, 157. (See also British Towns.) Liquor Licenses. Centralization, 51-52 ; European 

Irrigation System. Los Angeles, 181. countries, 51-52 ; license fees, 52; licensing 

Italian Cities. Abattoirs, 145 ; baths, 112 ; botanical authorities, 51-52; local option, 52; South 
gardens, 105 burials, 146; cemeteries, 146 ; American cities, 51-52 ; United States cities, 
charities, 62, 66, 67-68, 70 ; docks and wharves, 52. 

164; early middle ages, 15; electric lighting, Lisbon. Botanical gardens, 105; fire brigade, 
161; elementary schools, 81; fire brigades, 56; religion, 78; street railway franchises, 
54; functions during middle ages, 15-17; gas 170; water works, 153. 

works, 158 ; improvement schemes, 116 ; labor Liverpool. Baths, 108-109; day labor vs. con- 
bureau, 73 ; liquor licenses, 51 ; local self-gov- tract, 133 ; docks and wharves, 168 ; fire bri- 
ernment, 15, 16 ; lodging-houses, 72 ; markets, gade, 54; gas works, 156; improvement 
141 ; museums, 97; parks, 104; paving, 119, schemes, 116 ; labor bureau, 74 ; libraries, %; 
121, 122 ; pawn shops, 171, 175 ; police, 45, 46 ; parks, 103; real estate and house property, 
prostitution, 50; real estate and house prop- 137, 189; sewage disposal; 180; street rail- 
erty, 137 ; religion, 78; savings banks, 178 ; ways, 168; wash-houses, 109; water works, 
secondary schools, 84; sewage disposal, 129 ; 148, 149. 

sidewalks, 122; street railway franchises, Local Selt-Government. For districts within the 
170; struggle for freedom, 16; technical city, 199-200; influence on municipal activi- 
schools, 88; theatres, 99; under Roman Em- ties, 197); medieval English boroughs, 26, 2, 
pire, 15; water works, 153. 28, 29; medieval French cities, 17, 18; medieval 

Jails, 48. German cities, 21, 22, 28, 26 ; medieval Italian 

Japanese Cities. Abattoirs, 146; cemeteries, 147; cities, 15,16; not an essential element of a 
charities, 66; elementary schools, 82; fire municipality, 39; police in United States 
brigades, 56 ; gas works, 158 ; liquor licenses, cities, 47. (See also Central Administrative 
52; markets, 146; paving, 121; prostitution, Control.) 

51; savings banks, 178; street cleaning. 124 ; Lodging-Houses. British towns, 138, 139; conti- 
water works, 154, nental Europe, 72 ; German cities, 71 ; United 

Jersey City, N. J., 102, 143. States cities, 72. 

K6nigsberg, 66, 146, 155, 179. Lombardy. (See Italian Cities.) 

Labor Bureaus. American cities, 73-74; Aus- London. Baths, 109; botanical gardens, 1+ 
tralian cities, 74; British towns, 74; conti- 105 ; charities, 63, 70 ; day labor vs. contract, 
nental Europe, 73. 182 ; docks and wharves, 164; electric light 

Latrines. British towns, 113; continental Europe, ing, 159-160 ; ferry, 166 ; fire brigade, 53, 54, 
112-113; private control, 113; South Ameri- 58; fire insurance, 179-180 ; gas works, 156; 
can cities, 113; United States cities, 113. gymnasia, 108; improvement schemes, 116, 

Lawrence, Mass., 70, 112. 118 ; libraries, 93, 94; markets, 142; parks, 

Leeds. Abattoirs, 145; allotments, 76; botani- 108 ; police, 42, 43, 45; real estate and house 
cal gardens, 105; electric lighting, 160; fire property, 137, 189 ; sewage disposal, 127, 128, 
brigade, 54; gas works, 156, 158; improve- 130; small parks, 107; special assessments, 
ment schemes, 116 ; libraries, 94 ; parks, 103 ; 118 ; sports, 107 ; street cleaning, 132 ; wash- 
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houses, 109 ; water works, 149; works depart- 
ment, 132; zoological gardens, 106. 

Los Angeles, Cal., 73, 181 

Lotteries. Spanish-American cities, 182. 

Louisville, Ky., 65, 69, 91, 92, 102, 120, 148, 150 n., 
165. 

Lowell, Mass., 69, 70, 91, 100 n. 

Lyons. Botanical gardens, 105; docks and 
wharves, 164; fire brigade, 55; library, %; 
markets, 141; police, 45; restaurants, 1803 
sewage disposal, 128, 130; technical schools, 
87; z00logical collections, 106. 

Madras, 106, 154. 

Madrid. Fire brigade, 53, 55; pawn shops, 175; 
prostitution, 50 ; water works, 153. 

Magdeburg, 71, 99, 103, 110, 124, 131, 135, 155. 

Mainz. Burials, 146 and n. 

Maitland, F.W. Township and Borough, 135 n. 

Manchester, Eng. Abattoirs, 145; baths, 109 ; 
cemeteries 147 ; cold storage plant, 181 ; docks 
and wharves, 163 ; gas works, 156 ; improve- 
ment schemes, 116 ; libraries, 93, 94 ; markets, 
148 ;: museums, 96 ; parks, 103; real estate 
and house property, 138, 189 ; sewage disposal, 
130; small parks, 107; street railways, 168 ; 
technical schools, 90; telephones, 182; water 
works, 148, 149 and n. 

Markets. Asiatic cities, 144; Australian cities, 
144: Austro-Hungarian cities, 141; Belgian 
cities, 141-142; British towns, 27, 142-143; 
Canadian cities, 144; Dutch cities, 142; 
French cities, 140-141 ; German cities, 25, 141 ; 
Grecian cities, 141; Italian cities, i41; 
medieval cities, 25, 27, 140 and n.; Mexican 
cities, 144 ; Russian cities, 142 ; Scandinavian 
cities, 142 : South American cities, 144 ; Swiss 
cities, 141; Turkish cities, 144 ; United States 
cities, 143-144. 

Marseilles. Baths, 111; botanical gardens, 105 ; 
horse racing, 107; labor bureau, 73 ; lodging- 
houses, 72 ; parks, 104 ; sewage disposal, 128 ; 
theatres, 99 ; zoological collections, 106. 

Massachusetts, 52, 91, 92, 151, 162. (See also 
United States Cities.) 

Medical Aid. (See Hospitals.) 

Melbourne, Australia. Fire brigade, 60; street 
railways, 169 ; water works, 152. 

Memphis, Tenn., 151, 165. 

Mexican Cities. Abattoirs, 145; allotments, 76 ; 
cemeteries, 147 ; charities, 63, 68, 71; fire bri- 
gades, 56; garbage disposal, 127 ; gas works, 
158 ; liquor licenses, 51; lotteries, 182 ; mar- 
kets, 144; museums, 97; musical concerts, 
100; parks, 104; paving, 120; pawn shops, 

175; police, 45; street cleaning, 124; water 
works, 153. 

Mexico City. Charities, 68; fire brigade, 56; gas 
works, 158; police, 45; water works, 154. 

Milan. Art galleries, 97; botanical gardens, 105; 
burials, 146; charities, 62, 68; crematory, 146; 
fire brigade, 58, 54; improvement schemes, 
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116; labor bureau, 73; library, 95; markets 
141; parks, 104; real estate and house prop- 
erty, 187; sewage disposal, 131; street rail- 
ways, 169; theatres, 99; water works, 153; 
zoological collections, 106. 

Military Functions. City-state, 11, 12; medieval 
German cities, 23. (See also Police.) 

Militia. United States cities, 45. 

Milwaukee, Wis., 65, 97, 112, 165. 

Minneapolis, Minn., 51, 59, 65, 69, 97, 102, 106, 107, 
143, 

Mobile, Ala., 128, 143, 151. 

Model Tenements. British cities, 138-139. 

Montreal, Canada., 74, 90, 102, 120, 144, 145, 164. 

Monts de Piété. (See Pawn Shops.) 

Moscow. Charities, 68; libraries, 96; museums, 
97; real estate and house property, 136; tech- 
nical schools, 89; theatres, 99; water works, 
158, 154, 

Munich. Abattoirs, 145; baths, 110; botanical 
gardens, 105; charities, 66, 71; electric light- 
ing, 161; fire brigade, 55; gus works, 155; la- 
bor bureau, 73 ; lodging-houses, 71; markets, 
141; parks, 108; sewage disposal, 128; small 
parks, 107. 

Municipal Functions. Free services, 208-211; 
functions of other local authorities to be con- 
sidered, 41; future possibilities, 208-211; gen- 
eral tendencies, 207-208; includes functions of 
municipalities as agents of the state, 41; new 
functions assumed, 203-204; New York Court 
of Appeals on, 209; past development, 202- 
204; process of development, 204-208; trans- 
ferred to other authorities, 208; what are 
such ? 40-41. 

Municipality. A legal, political entity, 39; agent 
of the state only incidentally, 40; corporate 
existence not the sole characteristic, 39 ; def 
inition, 39; essentials of, 38; local govern- 
ment, 39; no essential element in govern- 
mental forms, 38-39 ; not determined by rela- 
tion to State, 39; primarily an authority for 
special needs of urban centers, 40. 

Municipal Monopolies. Compensation vs. lower 
prices, 187 ; competition a failure, 185 ; due to 
concentration of population, 35; gas works, 
155 ; street railways, 167; tendency towards 
combination, 185 ; undeserved profits, 185-187. 

Museums of Art and Science. British towns, 96 
central Europe, 96-97 ; French cities, 96 ; Ital- 
ian cities, 97; Mexican cities, 97; Russian 
cities, 97 ; South American cities, 97 ; United 
States cities, 97. 

Musical Concerts. British towns, 99-100; Can- 
adian cities, 100; European cities, 100; 
Mexican cities, 100 ; United States cities, 100. 

Naples. Burials, 146 ; charities, 68; fire brigade, 54; 
improvement schemes, 117; markets, 141 ; 
religion, 78; technical schools, 88; water 
works, 153 ; zoological collections, 106. 

Nashville, Tenn., 121, 143, 165. 
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Natural Gas Lines. Toledo, 181. 

Netherlands. (See Dutch Cities.) 

Newark, N. J., 102, 112, 150. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 71, 108, 107, 116, 187-138, 
149, 156, 163. 

New Haven, Conn., 100 n., 151. 

New Jersey, 52, 81, 151. (See also United States 
Cities.) 

New Orleans. Charities, 64 ; elementary schools, 
81; docks and wharves, 165; ferries, 166; 
markets, 143; prostitution, 51; real estate 
and house property, 140; sewage disposal, 
128 ; water works, 150 and n. 

New York City. Baths, 112; botanical gardens, 
105; bridges, 122; charities, 64, 66, 69, 70; 
docks and wharves, 165 ; elementary schools, 
81; ferries, 166; fire brigade, 53, 58; garbage 
disposal, 126; higher education, 85; horse 
racing, 107; improvement schemes, 117; labor 
bureau, 74; libraries, 93-94; lodging-house, 
72; markets, 143; museums, 97; musical 
concerts, 100; parks, 101; paving, 121; police, 
42, 43, 45, 47; printing office, 181 ; real estate 
and house property, 139; recreation piers, 
108; religion, 79; secondary schools, 82; 
small parks, 108; street cleaning, 124; street 
railways, 169; technical schools, 90; water 
works, 150 ; zoological collections, 106. 

New York Court of Appeals. Possible municipal 
functions, 209. 

New York State, 52, 151. 
Cities.) 

Nice, 68, 73, 95, 99, 141, 153. 

Norwegian Cities. (See Scandinavian Cities.) 

Nottingham. Allotments, 76; botanical gardens, 
105; castle museum, 96; cemeteries, 147; 
charities, 70; ferry, 166; libraries, 94; lodging- 
houses, 139; parks, 103; real estate and house 
property, 138, 139; sewage disposal, 130; 
street railways, 168; technical schools, 90; 
telephones, 182. 

Odessa, 68, 96, 112, 129, 136, 153, 175, 181. 

Ohio, 52, 74. (See also United States Cities.) 

Oldham, 90, 102, 130, 148, 156. 

Omaha, Neb., 51, 65, 100, 143, 150. 

Opera Houses. (See Theatres. ) 

Opium Monopoly. Colombo, 182. 

Ordinance Power. American colonial towns, 81; 
city-state, 12; medieval French cities, 19; 
medieval German cities, 24; modification of 
its direction, 202-203. (See also Police 
Regulation.) 

Oyster Fisheries. British towns, 181-182. 

Paris. Abattoirs, 144; allotments, 75; baths, 111; 
botanical gardens, 104-105; charities, 62 n.; 
electric lighting, 161; elementary schuols, 82; 
fire brigade, 53, 55, 59, 60; garbage disposal, 
126; horse racing, 107; improvement schemes, 
116-117; labor bureaus, 73; libraries, 95; lodg- 
ing-houses,72; markets, 140-141; parks, 108-104; 
pawn shops, 174; police, 43, 45; prostitution, 
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50; real estate and house property, 137; reg. 
taurants, 180; savings banks, 178; Sewage 
disposal, 128; smal! parks, 107; street railway 
franchises, 170; technical schools, 87; theatres, 
99; water works, 153; zoological gardens, 1%: 

Parks. Asiatic cities, 104; British towns, 
102-108; British colonies, 102; city-state, 
15; French cities, 103-104; German citigs 
108 ; Italian cities, 104 ; metropolitan 
park commission (Massachusetts), 101, 102; 
Russian cities, 104 ; smaller European coun. 
tries, 104 ; South American cities, 104 ; street 
railway parks, 102; United States cities, 101. 
102. (See also Playgrounds, Sports, Musical 
Concerts, Botanical Gardens and Zoological 
Collections.) 

Paving. Asiatic countries, 118, 119, 122; British 
towns, 119, 121 ; city-state, 14, 15; continen- 
tal Europe, 119, 121; French cities, 21, 121; 
German cities, 25, '21 ; sidewalks, 122; South 
American cities, 118-119, 122; special assegs- 
ments, 120; street intersections, 121 : street 
railway paving, 119 ; United States cities, 119, 

Pawn Shops Belgian cities 171-172; British towns, 
175; Dutch vities, 172-173 ; eastern Europe, 
175; French cities, 173-174; German cities, 174 
175; Italian cities, 171, 175; Origin of esonte 
de piété, 171; South American cities, 175; 
Spanish cities, 175 ; Swiss cities, 175; United 
States cities, 175. 

Pennsylvania, 52, 151. 
Cities.) 

Persian Cities. 
Cities.) 

Peru Cities. (See South American Cities.) 

Philadelphia. Baths, 112; botanical gardens, 
105 ; bridges, 123; charities, 64, 69, 70 ; docks 
and wharves, 165; fire brigade, 58-59; gas 
works, 159; markets, 143; museums, 9; 
musical concerts, 100; parks, 101 ; paving, 
119; playgrounds, 108 ; sewage disposal, 130; 
street railway paving, 119; technical schools 
90 ; water works, 149. 

Pitt«burg, Pa., 64, 70, 81, 102, 105, 106, 122, 143, 16. 

Playgrounds. British towns, 107; French cities 
107 ; German cities, 107 ; United Statescities 
107-108. 

Police. American colonial towns, 32; Australian 
cities, 44; Austrian cities, 45; Belzian 
cities, 45; British dependencies, 44; Britixh 
India, 44; Cape Colony, 44; central control, 
42, 45; Chinese cities, 44; city-s'ate, 14; 
comparative statistics, 43; dual systems, 4 
45; Dutch cities, 45; Egypt. 44; English 
towns, 46-47; French cities, 20, 44, 45, 4; 
gendarmerie, 44-45 ; German cities, 24, 46, 47; 
Grecian cities, 44; Ireland, 44 ; Italian cities, 
45, 46; Mexican cities, 45; municipal forces, 
47; Persian cities 44; Portuguese cities, 4); 
Prussian cities, 45-46 ; ratio to population in- 
creases with size of city, 43; Russian cities, 


(See also United States 
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44; South American cities, 45; Spanish 
cities, 45; state administration, 43-45 ; Swiss 
cities, 47; Turkish cities, 43-44; United 
States cities, 45, 47. 

Police Regulation. City—state, 13; general 
scope, 48; police surveillance, 49. (See also 
Liquor Licenses, Ordinance Power and Pros- 
titution.) 

Political City. (See Municipality.) 

Poor Relief. Asiatic countries, 66; Australian 
cities, 64 ; Belgian cities, 62 ; British towns, 
63-64; British India, 64; French cities, 62; 
German cities, 61 ; Italian cities, 62; Spanish 
American countries, 63; Turkish cities, 65 ; 
United States cities, 64-65 ; various European 
countries, 63. 

Population. (See Concentration of Population, 
Density of Population, and Growth of Modern 
Cities.) 

Portuguese Cities. Charities, 63; liquor licenses, 
51; police, 45 ; religion, 78 ; water works, 153 ; 

Potato Farms. (See Allotments.) 

Prague, 55, 104, 112, 123, 129, 185, 141, 146, 153, 156, 
158, 166, 169, 175, 177. 

Printing Offices. Boston, 182; New York city, 
181. 

Prisons, 48, 

Prostitu'ion. American conditions, 51; foreign 
cities, 50; license system, 50 ; medical inspec- 
tion, 50 ; medieval German cities, 24. 

Protective Functions. (See Police Force, Police 
Regulation, Prostitution, Liquor Licenses, 
Fire Departments.) 

Providence, R. L., 59, 91, 97, 106, 108, 112, 131, 140, 
143, 150, 171. 

Prussian Cities. Effect of suffrage conditions on 
municipal activities, 195-196 ; liquor licenses, 
51; police, 45-46; savings banks, 176-177; 
secondary schools, 82-#3 ; technical schools, 
87. (See also German Cities.) 

Public Buildings City-state, 15; 
German cities, 25. 

Public Opinion. Not effective in cities, 193. 

Public Works. City-state, 14; Etruscan cities, 
14; Greek cities, 14. 

Quarries. Sporadic cases, 181. 

Railroad Investments. Galveston, 181 ; Glasgow, 
181; Kingston-upon Hull, 181; Cincinnati, 
180-181. 

Reading, Pa., 57, 102, 121, 131. 

Real Estate and House Property. Austrian 
cities, 136; Belgian cities, 187; British cities, 
187-139 ; Danubian principalities, 136 ; Dutch 
cities, 137 ; French cities, 137 ; German cities, 
25, 135-136; Hungarian cities, 136; Italian 
cities, 137 ; medieval Europe, 25, 134 ; Russian 
cities, 136 ; Swedish cities, 137 ; United States 
cities, 139-140, 

Recreation. Free provisions, 209,211. (See Parks, 
Playgrounds, Sports, Baths, Botanical Gar- 
dens, Zoological Collections, Theatres and 
Musical Concerts.) 


medieval 


Recreation Piers. New York city, 108. 

Regulation of Industry. American colonial 
towns, 31; city-state, 12; English boroughs 
in 18th century, 27; French cities before 19th 
century, 19; medieval German cities, 23, 24. 

Religion. Belgian cities, 79; city-state, 12; de- 
cline of governmental activity, 202 ; exemp- 
tion of church property from taxation, 79 ; 
French cities, 78 ; German cities, 78-79 ; Glas 
gow, 79; Italian cities, 17, 78; Portuguese 
cities, 78; present municipal activity, 77-79; 
Spanish cities, 78 ; Swedish cities, 78; Swiss 
cities, 78. 

Restaurants. French cities, 180; German cities, 
180. 

Rheims, 73, 87, 95, 105, 111, 141, 146. 

Richmond, Va., 65, 159, 171. 

Riga. Charities, 68; docks and wharves, 164; 
ferries, 166; fire brigade, 56; libraries, 96; 
museums, 97; pawn shops, 175; real estate 
and house property, 136; sewage disposal, 
129 ; water works, 153. 

Rio de Janerio. Charities, 68 ; fire brigade, 56 ; 
police, 45 ; sewage disposal, 129 ; water works, 
154. 

Rochester, N. Y., 59, 120, 143. 

Rome, Bakery, 180; baths, 112; botanical gar, 
dens, 105; burials, 146; charities, 62 ; crema- 
tory, 146; fire brigade, 54; library, 95; 
markeis, 141 ; pawn shops, 175 ; improvement 
schemes, 116 ; lodging-houses, 72; museums, 
97; parks, 104; population of ancient, 183 ; 
real estate and house property, 187; religion, 
78; sewage disposal, 14, 129, 181; streets of 
ancient, 14; technical schools, 88 ; theatres, 
99; water works, 14, 153. 

Rotterdam. Botanical gardens, 105; electric 
lighting, 161; ferries, 165; fire brigade, 56 ; 
gas works, 158; parks, 104; paving, 120; pawn 
shops, 172; real estate and house property, 
137 ; sewage disposal, 129 ; technical schools, 
86 ; zoological collections, 106. 

Roubaix, 55, 104, 164. 

Rouen, 71, 73, 95, 105, 116, 120, 187, 146, 153, 161, 170. 

Russian Cities. Abattoirs, 145; banking, 178-179 ; 
baths, 112 ; cemeteries, 146 ; charities, 68, 68 ; 
docks and wharves, 164 ; elementary schools, 
81; fire brigades, 55-56; higher educaticn, 85; 
libraries, 96; markets, 142; museums, 97 ; 
parks, 104; pawn shops, 175 ; police, 44; real 
estate and house property, 136; savings- 
banks, 178; sewage disposal, 129; street 
cleaning, 124; technical schools, 89; theatres, 
99; water works, 153. 

St. Etienne, 73, 126, 141, 153, 161, 173. 

St. Joseph, Mo., 45, 162. 

St. Louis. Botanical gardens, 105 ; charities, 64, 
69, 70; docks and wharves, 165; elementary 
schools, 81; ferries, 166 ; liquor licenses, 52 ; 
markets, 143; musical concerts, 100; parks, 
101-102 ; paving, 121 n.; ‘police, 45 ; prostitu- 
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tion, 51; street sprinkling, 125; technical 
schools, 90 ; zoological collections, 106. 

St. Paul, Minn., 51, 65, 69, 102, 107, 125, 130, 143, 
150, 165. 

St. Petersburg. Botanical gardens, 105; chari- 
ties, 68; ferries, 166; fire brigade, 53, 55; 
libraries, 96; parks, 104; real estate and 
house |property, 136; sewage disposal, 129; 
street railways, 169; theatres, 99; water 
works, 153, 154; zoological collections, 106. 

Salford, Eng., 54, 102, 107, 130, 139, 145, 156. 

San Francisco. Charities, 64, 69; docks and 
wharves, 165; labor bureau, 74; liquor 
licenses, 52; markets, 143; parks, 102; police, 
45; water works, 150}; zoological collec- 
tions, 106 

Savings Banks. Austrian cities, 177; Belgian 
cities, 178; Dutch cities, 178; Egypt, 178; 
French cities, 177-178 ; German cities, 176-177; 
historical, 176; Italian cities, 178; Japanese 
cities, 178; Russian cities, 178 ; Scandinavian 
cities, 178 ; South American cities, 178 ; Span- 
ish cities, 178 ; Swiss cities, 178. 

Saxony, 83, 87. (See also German Cities.) 

Scandinavian Cities. Abattoirs, 145 ; baths, 111; 
cemeteries, 146 ; charities, 63, 67,70, 71; docks 
and wharves. 164; electric lighting, 161; gas 
works, 158 ; libraries, 95 ; liquor licenses, 52 ; 
markets, 142; parks, 104; paving, 119, 120 ; 
real estate and house property, 137 ; religion, 
78; secondary schools, 84 ; street railways, 169 ; 
technical schools, 88-89; water works, 153. 


Schools, (See Elementary Schools, Secondary 
Schools, Higher Education, Technical 
Schools.) 


Scope of Government. City-state, 18, 15; con- 
traction of, 202-203 ; decline of religious func- 
tions, 202; expansion of, 193, 203-204; gen- 
eral tendency, 207-208. 

Scotland, 64, 89, 157. (See also British Towns.) 

Scranton, Pa., 57, 151. 

Secondary Schools. Belgian cities, 83; British 
towns, 84; central administrative control, 83 ; 
French cities, 83; German cities, 82-83 ; Italian 
cities, 84 ; Norwegian cities, 84 ; Swiss cities, 
84; United States cities, 82. 

Sewage Disposal. Assessments for sewer con- 
struction, 130; British towns, 127-128, 130; 
broad irrigation, 130; cesspools, 127, 129; 
city-state, ancient, 14; disposal works, 130 ; 
Dutch cities, 129; French cities, 128-129, 130 ; 
German cities, 128, 130; Greek cities, 129; 
Italian cities, 129; Lierneur system, 129; 
Russian cities, 129; sewers, 127; United 
States cities, 128, 131. 

Sheffield. Abattoirs,145 ; botanical gardens, 105 ; 
electric lighting, 160; fire brigade, 54; gas 
works, 156; improvement schemes, 116 ; labor 
bureau, 74; markets, 143; parks, 102-103 ; 
real estate and house property, 138 ; sewage 
disposal, 130; street railways, 168 ; technical 
schools, 90 ; water works, 148, 149. 
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Sidewalks. (See Paving.) 

Small Parks. (See Playgrounds.) - 

Snow Removal. (See Street Cleaning.) 

Socialism, Municipal. (See Causes of Municipal 
Socialism.) 

South African Cities. Charities, 70; electric 
lighting, 161; police, 44; water works, 154, 

South American Cities. Abattoirs, 145; baths, 
112 ; charities, 63, 68, 71; elementary schools, 
82; fire brigades, 56; garbage disposal, 127: 
latrines, 113; libraries, 96; liquor licenses, 
51; lotteries, 182; markets, 144; museums, 
97; parks, 104; paving, 118, 122; pawn shops, 
175; police, 45; savings banks, 178; street 
cleaning, 125 ; theatres, 99; water works, 1h, 

Spanish Cities. Charities, 63 ; paving, 121 ; pawn 
shops, 175; police, 45; religion, 78; savings 
banks, 178 ; water works, 158. 

Special Assessments. Improvement schemes, 
117-118 ; paving, 120 ; sewer construction, 130; 
street construction, 114-115 ; street sprinkling, 
125. 

Sports. British towns, 107; 
eral situation, 106-107; 
United States cities, 107. 

Springfield, Mass., 70, 97, 112, 125, 126. 

Stockholm. Baths, 112; botanical gardens, 105; 
charities, 67 ; electric lighting, 161 ; fire brig- 
ade, 55; gas works, 158; parks, 104; prosti- 
tution, 50. 

Street Cleaning. Asiatic cities, 125; British 
towns, 124; French cities, 21,124; German 
cities, 124; Japanese cities, 124; Russian 
cities, 124 ; snow removal, 125; South Amer- 
ican cities, 125; street sprinkling. 125-1%; 
United States cities, 123-124; various Euro 
pean countries, 124-125. 

Street Construction. Assessment of expense, 
114-115 ; canals of Venice and Amsterdam, 
122; private streets, 114, 121; state action, 
114, 

Street Facilities. (See Street Construction, Im- 
provement Schemes, Paving, Bridges, Street 
Cleaning, Street Lighting, Garbage Disposal, 
Sewage Disposal and Day Labor vs. Contract 
System.) 

Street Lighting. American colonial towns, 32; 
British towns, 124; city-state, 14; French 
cities, 124; United States cities, 124. (See 
also Gas Works and Electric Lighting.) 

Street Railways. Australian cities, 169-170; 
British towns, 167-169 ; cheap fares, 209, 210; 
continental Europe, 169, 170 ; franchises, 170- 
171; free transportation a future possibility, 
211; general conditions, 167; municipal 
operation in British cities, 168; municipal 
ownership in British cities, 167-168 ; obstacles 
to municipalization, 188 ; paving, 119; United 
States cities, 169, 170-171. 

Street Sprinkling. (See Street Cleaning.) 

Suffrage. Effects of extension on municipal ac- 
tivities, 194-196. 
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Swedish Cities. (See Scandinavian Cities.) 

Swiss Cities. Abattoirs, 145; charities, 63, 67; 
burials, 146; electric lighting, 161; employ- 
ment insurance, 74; fire insurance, 179; gas 
works, 158 ; influence of democratic theories, 
196; labor bureaus, 73; libraries, 95 ; liquor 
licenses, 52; markets, 141; museums. 96; 
parks, 104 ; paving, 119, 120, 122 ; pawn shops, 
175 ; police, 47 ; prostitution, 50; religion, 78; 
street railways, 169 ; savings banks, 178 ; sec- 
ondary schools, 84; technical schools, 88; 
water works, 153. 

Sydney. Fire brigade, 60; markets, 144; parks, 
102; street railways, 170; water works, 152; 

Syracuse, N. Y., 69, 100 n., 150. 

Taxation. American colonial towns, 32 ; city-state, 
12; English boroughs before 14th century, 
27; exemption of church property, 79; Arma 
burgi,26; the ¢aiv/e in medieval French 
cities, 18. (See also Special Assessments.) 

Technical Schools. Australian cities, 90 ; Belgian 
cities, 85-86 ; British towns, 89-90; Canadian 
cities, 90 ; Dutch cities, 86 ; Finland cities, 89; 
French cities, 86-87; general situation, 85; 
German cities, 87-88; Italian cities, 88; Rus- 
sian cities, 89; Scandinavian cities, 88-89; 
Swiss cities, 88; textile schools, 88, 91; 
United States cities, 90-91. 

Telephones. British cities, 182. 

Tenements. (See Real Estate and House Prop- 
erty, and Model Tenements.) 

Testing House for Woolen Goods. 

Textile Schools. (See Technical Schools.) 

Theatres. Free performances, 99; German 
cities, 98-99 ; prices at municipal, 99 ; Russian 
cities, 99 ; South American cities, 99; south- 
ern and western Europe, 99 ; subsidies to, 99. 

Tokio. Police, 45; water works, 154. 

Toledo, O., 72, 74, 90, 181. 

Toronto, 69, 74, 90, 100, 102, 144, 145. 

Tramways. (See Street Railways.) 

Trieste, 55, 67, 105, 112, 126, 146, 153, 158, 164, 177. 

Torin, 98, 97, 105, 137, 141. 

Turkish Cities. Abattoirs, 145; charities, 65, 68, 
Tl; elementary schools, 82; fire brigades, 
56; markets, 144; parks, 104; police, 48-44 ; 
water works, 154. (See also Asiatic Cities.) 

United States Cities. Abattoirs, 145-146; allot- 
ments and ‘‘potato farms,” 75-76; baths, 
112; bridges, 122; botanical gardens, 105; 
cemeteries, 147 ; charities, 64, 66, 69,70; day 
labor vs. contract, 131-132; docks and 
wharves, 165 ; electric lighting, 162 ; element- 
ary schools, 80 ; ferries, 166, 167 ; fire brigades, 
56-59 ; garbage disposal, 126, 127: gas works, 
159; growth in 19th century, 183 ; improve- 
ment schemes, 117, 118 ; influence of inefficient 
municipal government, 196 ; influence of uni- 
versal suffrage, 196; latrines, 113; labor 
bureaus,73-74; libraries, 91-93; liquor licenses, 
82; lodging-houses, 72; markets, 143-144; 


Bradford, 181. 
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museums, 97; musical concerts, 100; parks, 
101-102 ; paving, 119-121; pawn shops, 175- 
176; playgrounds, 107-108; police, 45, 47; 
prisons, 48 ; real estate and house property, 
189-140 ; secondary schools, 82; sewage dis- 
posal, 128, 131; sports, 107; street cleaning, 
128-124 ; street lighting, 123 ; street railways, 
169, 170-171 ; technical schools, 90-91 ; water 
works, 149-151 ; zoological collections, 106. _; 

Universities. (See Higher Education.) 

Urban Center. Causes of urban growth, 33-34; 
concentration of population, the essential 
element, 34; density of population as a 
working hypothesis, 36 ; economic factors of 
urban growth, 33; size vs. density, 35-36 ; 
social and political factors of urban growth, 
84; statistics of density of little value, 37. 

Vacant Lot Cultivation. (See Allotments.) 

Venezuelan Cities. (See Scuth American Cities.) 

Venice, 68, 95, 97, 105, 141, 146, 153, 164, 166. 

Vienna. Baths, 111; botanical gardens, 105 ; 
day labor vs. contract. 1338; docks and 
wharves, 164; elementary schools, 82; fire 
brigade, 53, 55; improvement schemes, 117 ; 
markets, 141 ; pawn shops, 175; police, 48, 45; 
prostitution, 50 ; real estate and house prop- 
erty, 136; savings banks, 177; sewage dis- 
posal, 131; street railway franchises. 170; 
water works, 153 ; zoological collections, 106. 

Warsaw, 56, 68, 99, 129, 153. 

Wash-Houses. British towns, 109-110; Russian 
cities, 112. 

Washington, D. C. Botanical gardens, 105; day 
labor vs. contract, 132; fire brigade, 59; 
libraries, 98; liquor licenses, 52; lodging- 
house, 72; small parks, 107. 

Water Works. Asiatic cities, 154; Australian 
cities, 152; Austro-Hungarian cities, 153; 
Belgian cities, 153; British towns, 148-149; 
British India, 154; Canadian cities, 152; 
cause of municipalization, 188; city-state, 
12, 14; comparision of English and United 
States cities, 151 ; daily supply, 152, 153-154 ; 
Dutch cities, 153 ; Egypt, 154; free supply pre- 
dicted, 208, 210; French cities, 158; general 
situation, 147-148; German cities, 152; 
Greek cities, 153; Italian cities, 153; Jap- 
anese cities, 154; Mexican cities, 158; Por- 
tuguese cities, 153 ; Russian cities, 153 ; Scan- 
dinavian cities, 153; South African cities, 
154; South American cities, 154; Spanish 
cities, 153; Swiss cities, 153; Turkish cities, 
154; Tyre, 14; United States cities, 149-151. 

Worcester, Mass., 100 n., 108, 112, 131, 150. 

Wurtemberg, 83, 87-88. (See also German cities.) 

Yokohama, 154, 158. 

Zoological Collections. European cities, 106 ; 
government establishments, 106 ; municipal, 
106; private associations, 106; South Ameri- 
can cities, 106 ; United States cities, 106. 
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(NOTE.—-The following subject index is intended to continue the work begun in the first (March, 
1897) issue of MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS, which was entirely devoted to a Bibliography of Municipal Ad- 
ministratioa and City Conditions. In subsequent numbers, the Index was made complete to Septem- 
ber ist. So far as possible all books, pamphlets and magazine articles of interest to students of city 
government which have appeared during the last three months, September—December, 1898, are in- 
cluded in the following list. Future numbers of MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS will contain similiar indices 
covering the literature of each preceding quarter. 
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CHAMBER's JOURNAL, Edinburgh Chamber’ 8. 

Cuanitigs Review, New York 

CHARITY ORGANIZATION Review, London 
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C1TIzENn, THE, Philadelphia 

City AND STATE, Philadelphia 

City GOVERNMENT, New York 

Ciry REcorp, 

Commons, THE, Chicago 

CoMMONWEALTH, New York. 

CoNTEMPORARY Review, London 

CORNHILL MaGazrneg, London...............+. 

CosMOPOLITAN, New York 

Dia, Chicago is 
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Dostum Review, L 

E.ectric Magazine, New York 

Economic JournNAL, London 

Economic Review, London . 

Economist, Chicago 
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EDUCATION, BOStOM...ccscsssesseececes seeeee 
EpucaTIoNaL Review, London ............... eeeeeee + paegecocess 
EpvcaTIONAL Review, New York 

Exectrical. ENGINEER, New York 

ExecrricaL ENGINEERING, New York... 


SuecrricaL Review, New York. on 
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Evernzer, THE, London 
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Eveuisa Historical Review, London.... 
Fre AND Water, New York 
ForTNIeHTLY Review, London 

Forum, New York 

Goop GovERNMENT, New York.........+..+: 
Gonton’s Magazine, New York..... ° 
Harper's Macazing, New York 

Harper's WEEKLY, New York.... 
INDEPENDENT, New York 

INTERNATIONAL Review, New York 
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JouRNAL OF THE DEPARTMENT OF Lazsor, Wellington, New Zealand ..... 


JovRNAL OF Finance, London 


JouRNAL OF THE FRANKLIN InstTITUTE, Philadelphia................. ... 
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Law Macazing AND Review, London 
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Lisgany JournnaL, New York 
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Literary Digest, New York.... 
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Loveman’s Magazine, London 

MacMILLAN’s MaGazine, London 

McCivure’s Magazine, New York 

Mercuants’ AssocraTIon Review, San Francisco, Cal 
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MonictpaL Reconp AND ADVERTISER, New York.... 

MounictrpaL Wor.p, St. Thomas, Ont 
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NationaL Review, London 
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Aachen. The Extension of the Water Works of Aix la Chapelle. 
werkes der Stadt Aachen. 


Acetylene. (See under Lighting.) 


Albany, N. WY. 
40:254 (Oct. 20, 1898.) 


% Allotments.®? Crespi,G. J. H. Good Words Nov. 1898. 
Architecture. (Seealso Building Laws.) 
“ High Buildings of the Ancients, The.” Arch. & Buil. 29:87 (Sept. 10, 


Asphalt Paving. (See under Pavements, Paving.) 


Assessments, Special. (See also under Finance,'Taxation.) 
“ Assessment for Sewers and Water Mains.” 
(Oct. 1898.) 


Boston Sewer Assessments, (See Boston.) 


.-Rev. 


“Water Purification Plant at Albany, N. Y., Progresson the.” 


Brown, Charles Carroll. 
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(“Die Erweiterung des Wasser 
”) Zeitschr d Ver Deutscher Ing. Sept. 11, 1898. 


Engng. News 


1898.) 


Mun. Engng. 15:215 
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Bahia. The Electric Street Tramway in Bahia. (‘ Das Elektrische Strassenbahn in Bahia.*’) 
Braun, Gustav. Elektrotech. Zeitschr. Sept. 8, 1898. 


Baltimore, Md. 
“New Charter.”” Ann, Am. Acad. Pol. Sci. 12:307 (Sept. 1898.) 
“Sewerage of Baltimore, The.” Allen, Kenneth. City Govt. 5:227 (Dec. 1898.) 


Baths, Lavatories and Wash Houses, Public. 
Birmingham Baths. (See Birmingham.) 
Boston’s Municipal Baths. (See Boston.) 

London Baths. (See London.) 


Belfast. 
“The Belfast Municipal Electric Plant." (Editorial.) Elec. World 82:504 (Nov. 12, 1898.) 


Workmen’s Dwellings in Belfast.” Munce, James. J. San. Inst. 19:41 (April, 1898.); 


Belgium. ‘City Taxes in Belgium." Roosevelt, George W. Consular Reports,58:438 (Nov. 1898.) 


Berlin. 
“Metropolitan and Belt Railways of Berlin, The."’ Engng. News 40:218 (Oct. 6, 1898.) 
Finances of Berlin and Paris. (See Finance.) 
“Water Works of Berlin, The.’’ Fuertes, James H. Engng. Rec. 38:320 (Sept. 10, 1898.) , 


Birmingham, Eng. 
“Baths in Birmingham, England.” City Rec. 1:597 (Oct. 20, 1898.) 
“Gas-Lighting in Birmingham, Eng., Centenary of.”” Arch. (London) Supplement p. 23 (Sept. 2, 
1898.) 


“ Municipal Progress in Birmingham.”’ London 7:617 (Sept. 29, 1898.) 
“ Water Supply, Birmingham’s.’’ London 7:601 (Sept. 22, 1898.) 
—. “Birmingham Water Supply from Central Wales.”’ Eng. (London) 86:243 (Sept. 9, 1898.) 


—. ‘‘History of Birmingham's Water Supply." Barclay, Thomas. London 7:608 (Sept. 22, 
-) 


Boston, Mass. 
“Bath System of Boston, Municipal.’"* Mun. Rec. & Ad. 3:838 (Oct. 15, 1898.) 


—.. “ Dover Street Bath-House.” City Rec. 1:594 (Oct. 20, 1898.) 
a) — and what it Consists of, The Boston.” Grady, John. Fire & W. 24:323 (Sept. 
“Gas Supply of Boston, The.’ Gray, John H. Q. J. Econ. 13:15 (Oct. 1898.) 
“Public Lighting Contract in Boston, The New.” Engng. Rec. 38:3875 (Oct. 1, 1898.) 
“Public Playgrounds and Baths in Boston."’ Engng. Rec. 38:331 (Sept. 17, 1898.) 
“Sewage Works in Boston, New Law regarding.’ City Rec. 1:547 (Sept. 29, 1898.) 
“Sewer Assessments in Boston, A New System of." Engng. News 40:229 (Oct. 18, 1898.) 
“Street Department, Report of the.”’ City Rec. 1:673 (Dec. 1, 1898.) 
“Subway, The.”” Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. Sci. 12:445 (Nov. 1898,) 
—. “The Completion of the Boston Subway and New Arrangements of Street Cars.” Railroad 
Gaz. 30:759 (Uct. 21, 1898.) 


Bradford, 
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0 21,980 | 11,542] «+--+. 10,438 | 13,680 8,300 | eeeeee 7,000 5,000 8,500 2 
Total 111,230 | 83,126 8,833 | 19,271 | 64,842; 18,388) ...... 18,900 9,650 | 20,650 5 
| | 
Asphalt ..... B7,EGB | B7,B4B] ---cee | coccee | ceccee 7,896 9,246 2,400 4,000 abel 2,000 4 
Granite .........| 50020| 31,438] 12,906 GiG7G | ccccce | coccce 50,020 1,300 | 3,400 12,150 9,000 2 
Belgian. ........ QFE | cceces | ccccce 9,873 eotaw | essves 9.873 2,250 1,250 
| a —| ie 
Total.....| 77:035| 48,580] 12,906] 15,549 patents 7,896 | 69,139} 3:700| 3,400 | 18,400 |" .... 12,250} 7 
| | | | 
| a were ot 
ee ST SIT scence B eeucncnd. cikcne 1. ocance 16,317 | 1,550 | sees | 1,550] «eee ee 3 
Granite ......... es ee eee Pee 64,994| 4.200] 3,4c0! 2,000 -- | 9,600 : 
| Belgian........ | 6,923 Gg0g | ccccce | ccccee Sudinns 1 bwawee Gag) <<eoce ° 1,550 Jat Ms Libel ‘ 
| | 
“| TT DRONES sucess B cetecs | ssssce | cécces 








eascee 135,208 





JO] cscs 1,000 1,250 1,000 9,873 QTE | ceccce | cocece 

ee — § ees ees | eee | eee |-—--— que eee ques <ceeeee | eee eee | eases ae 

x) 7,250 6,000 | 12,j00| 12,600 ...... 9,873 | ccooee 1 Be | en F Se EB ce! FT ORR f cence 
See po = ee Ye | 


a Ses ——| ———- — | —— 


é 31100 seeeee | 1,500 | ee verses | 8,coo| 8,317 





FO] coves | ccccce 5,100 | 4,500 woeeee | ceeeee | 32,000 | 32,994 | 
| | 


3 
a 
o 
5 | Q 
essee ° em wae oeeed+ f saceck | | re a 1,546 2 
ees 750 | 35° | 400 | J | coe | ccccce 3,142 eecee ° 
| | ——} —_—_} —_ |__| _ |__| | 
0 500 | 25,15 < 
; 5 5,150 35,600 | 26,4CO| ccccce | csvece | seccce | secccs | coccee ee ee ee ee ee 
n 
oa one _— — — we ——E——E—EE————————_ Eee 
— ae nm ee =< |= =| & 
0 1,400 1,700 | 1,700 | } a 422BG | ceeeee | seewes a hae s 
— is py ws = 
| 3,900] ...... 6,400} 6,000 | FZ {  veeees | veveee ve = 
£ | - ° 
} 3,000 | seeeee 1,500 1,500 Oe cuesta Tf eytnse vB? § 
o cee, i. ee a es ae See a Ih Ae. en ee ee ee 
° 
se) 8,300 | «..s0e 9,600 | 9,200 Q:BB4 | cocees S osbees 
=| — — | — —| —-— | — — | — — | |. ——_—_|——_| § 
- 
a] 3,6co | ...... dil 5,000 | } 7 41764 | «s00e- 61839 | 4 
| | 2 | . z 
os | 21,42 
a) eS ere 4,400 4,400 (23) iapaine Ek ébcuet VB. | 3 
= | = 
eickcowk . 3,000} 3,000// ~ | sed. 1 senar< Vie | a 
_ _ - we ——- EEE ee a o> cE vo 
| | be 
= 
_) BeBOO | cccece 14,000 | 22,400 | 2.00. QeGEG.| coccce | coccee | evcese SB ! 17 | 8S | c+ | 87 | eocnce 
| | <) 
(SS — SS OOS SS OO OOS eee |} 
JO | seccee 850 QOO] Eg [| verses | sereee | ceeeee 42,692 nad 
| } {.= & 
0 2,500 1,900 7,400 7,400 Zz ‘ sconce | cccces | 46,558 | - 
a | > 
0 2,900 600 7,000 g,c00 |) | ccccce ecccece | coccce 21,989| “Es 
| =) 
—|—$ |} | ——$ |__| __ |. |_ |_| 
| ) 
yo 5,400 S900 | 89,290 | 23.900] o.ccce | coccce | cosces sesese | cccsce rm 
A COTES Se TE See a ake! <a COSee Smee Oe — 
ee See ———  F 
bf 
s-] 
uu 
= 
5 
£ 
= 
PI 
r 
> 
= 
° 
& 
w“ 
s 
3 
= 
€ 
-) 
oe) 


o | ccccce 1,550 1,900 55° | 





‘ 
| 
4 
) 
| 
UL] cccree | cccvece 3,500 3-423 | 
| 
Te eee eee eee ee eee ee 
es | 


0] 3,300/ 1,550) 7,600| 6,650/ ..... ap pee Es See, BS teers ee, ve = Si Awchite t Cea 
' i 








AREA, 
SQUARE 
YARDS, 


|} 13-479 
751489 


ConDITION OF PAVEMENT 








29,088 | 


| 
Fair, | Bad, 
Square | Square | Square | Square 





118,056 | 








176,712 


13,397 


27,060 
106,263 


36,478 





169,801 


110,763 


33,661 


1,150 


161,036 


Amount OF TRAFFIC. 


Light. Medium) Heavy, Flat 























Yards, | Yards | Yards. | Yards. 
ecccee | ccccece 41493 | ceeee 

| 22,043 HES] coccee 25,163 } 
seeces 29,088 9,696 | 9,696 
22,043 | 32,208 14,189 ; 34,859 











ececes 3-474 | 3474 


35,140 | 36,140 ; 








cocses 11,309 11,329 | eesese 
| 84,037! 39,954 | 50,923 | 39,614 
} 
——|§ ——_ | —— | —— 
| 
| 
f 
| 22,832] 12,832] ..... as 
| 
| 
} sesees TRB | cocsec | cooce 
12,832 | 35,082 | ...... 
| 
- ) 
©,705 | cecece | coeree | cooce 
F t 
26,656 | 26,656 17,710 17,710 4 
12,159 | 24,319 36,478 
45,580 | 50,975 | 17,710 | 54,188 
eseves 3,092 } 
. t 
36,921 36,921 18,460 | 18,46 ; 
esenes 33,061 
36,921 | 70,582| 21,552 | 18,4¢ 





52,728 
74,827 


38,202 


| 165,757 








| 
| 





1,000 | 110,029 18,706 | 19,706 


| Medium) Heavy. 








| 47.055 30.76s]] sacese 16,290 8,866 23,728 | 
64,473 16,530 | 11,720 4,079 | 12,998 
| 36,420 | 29,134 1,953 $333 | cocces 34,860 
687 | == 687 et ere 
eoorenernaion oemesns tian 
148,635 18,483 34,030 | 13,623 | 71,586 
| | 








Peeeeeeees 57, 00° 


24,864 | 









seeeee 5,067 


820 9 Bon 


























TRACK. 
aide ; ™ 

~ ! 

Past Steam | Good, 
Square : ‘a : Rail- | Lineal 
Yards, | Rail. Ba Rail. | road. | Feet. 

oO | 

| 
Rees | asence | ssced <énw] bebe F waedes 
20,326 . " 
30,c00D f 3,206 eves | 16,772 | 3,276) 11,390 
9,696 eat! «act Gt mies 
| 
69,008 5,192 sees | 23,476 | 3,276) 11,390 
13,895 tapi <<<: ate a 1,657 
42,280 > | 
30,0001) j £59747 19,843 | 4,904 | 49494 
seeees eee 2,207 eeeeee 

86,175 17,404 22,050 | 4,904 42,151 
13,307 coceee 
25,331 \ 15,720 15,720 
26,000D § ***** 597 57 
tee. F sccces sean 481 
6.887 | cccece 16,201 15,720 
bee t 2,800 | 1,900 1,000 5,700 
50,543 


! : 2 
soceol>' § 10,565| 1,298 | 16,655 eees | 21,388 








ecece 2,000 edecec 
97,903 13,365 | 3,198 | 19,655 27,085 
— a _ = | = — 
— = —_ = — an 
2,370 |) 4 
1o,000D f ***** 2,300 
ag 4,000 | 4,000 | 17,380 | 1,320] 13,350 
33,001 eeecee cove 3s000 | seee | cannes 
E350 | ecscccse 
121,024 4,000 | 4,000 | 22,660 | 1,320] 13,350 
1,725 ' 6 | 
50,0001) § 1,6co eees éide eos 600 
27,415 t 
eh °D fcteee esse | 13,850 7,124 
38,202 : eee cece cece eoee | cocce 
127,345 1,500 13,850 ecoe | 695724 
| 
DISTRICT No 
= aay ner eee a 
Dense. | | 


14,461 6,138 | 2,660] 6,542 cece 


47,495 | 3,560) 3,120] 4,680 ao | 6,680 
1,560 | ececce eeee 3,653 Co ea 
Reed Pats ie | ae; pt Oe 





63,426 9,698 | 5,780 | 14,875 sees | 22,020 








1,080 
| 





17,867 | 2,700 


2,700 








TABLES-—SERIES } 


DISTRICT No 


LineaL Feet oF SinGLe Car | Conprirvion oF | 
Betrween T 































: No, 1—(Continued). 


[. No. 3. 
























































ON OF PAVEMENT | SANDING OF 4 |4va@ | Cuaracrer oF Poputa- | g/ebe |age 
aS - c werTr .;oae 
VEEN TRACKS. | TRACK. 8 £55 TION. BLOCKS. > |8 Sas] 3 : 
tt aN | ——— PS! ek enero ° Od ¢ 
, 5 b> ia l | ed| & ifs.| Ss £5 Sin Be 
Fair, | Bad, | Little, | Much, | “E32 | go | Good, | Fair, | Bad, Z| 80) Sytees) 2E | Pel Hk 
Lineal | Lineal | Lineal | Lineal | 55S | $8 3, Square | Square | Square | © 9 Ezy S23\583/ 3™ =. 3 Sle 0.4 
Feet. | Feet. | Feet. Feet. | 2 & | Sx, Yards. | Yards. | Yards. | > SESH SHOES IS BAM) oS 
| Hw | Fur SA Faasltca zDal o& _— on 
| + 
eeecee | eeeces . teneee | § | senses . 13,479 . 2 | ° 14§ | 7,702 | $1 79 
4 | | 
7 | 
8,658 31206 | secce 23,254 1S oe eee eee 63,489 | 12,000 i} 32 1448 5,100 | 2 70 
| S| | 
2,063 6,627 8,690 | ...... J} BL) 10,400] «20... 29,088 | ..0... | Sao 5,28 | 2 60 
| | 
- ———_—_———- OOOO eee nn ss eee 
10,721 9,833 8,690 | 23,254 | «eee | TO,400] soosee | ceceee | seeeee 4 2 SB | cccese 
pihtih BD bibawe E evntes 1,657/) of os | eeesee 20,843 | ...... I ee ee ee Ig | 15,439 | $0 gO 
log] 
seeees | seseee 600+00 49,494 (% = } 7,800 124,560 | 20,000 5 2 2755 | 5,335 2 60 
e 
cones 2,907 | ccceee 2,207') -E || 10,400, ...... 11,309 1x0 7,800 177 
| 
en —————|—$| — | —— | — NE ee —S——— 
erces 2,207 | cocese 440358 | ooee.. gg eee eee veces ¢ ee 2 = 30 
—— ae ee . ecseee ececece 5,307 | - os 8,000 ee ee I we 3 4,430 | $3 10 
eeeree | wosces “ teeeee 35,331 10,0c0 2 4 5 tr 4,667 295 
jeanne @Bx | cece. coccee ows BO,MEG | cesses | eves _ ee ~ 4 | 5,562 2 48 
= as wee See ds eee: Seamer see! GP, a. 
Scacke QBE | cccese 16,201 | wee... eecces geeees e secece 2 4 16 18 esvede 
eeveees 5+7OO | senses of 27,000 I 3 7-405 | $1 34 
1S | 
9,830 | cccces colemeied 28,518 r@ 3) 7 Bax §3,000 | 52,263! ...... I 17 6,251 2 20 
Seeee = 8 QUE cccens 2,000; ] .& | Q:TOO | ..05.. 12,00 24,478 I 6% 5,637 2 44 
7,130 2,000 5,700 | 30,518 | ...... 96,900 | o.ccce | ccccce SF | ceccce 
eeccee 9,900 | ccccce 2.300 | } coccce 4,000 | 23,462 2.0... oe o< os ee 24 6,185 | $2 22 
SRSO0 | coccce 700 | 6,5CO |} 55,000} 55,763 | «.+... 8 18% 5,987 2 30 
4 
f 
eceee 3,000 3,020 | | 6,500 8,000 23,061 000 6% 5,179 2 66 
B. 
Se oe Eee El eebedt | i ads ' Ly 2,300 6 co 
13,350 5,300 | cecees 32,000 | ...00 13,000 | ..ee0s . ‘ 3 oe 8 oe 28 
eccece 2,COO | coces. 1,600/} 3g [ 35,728 | 17,000 | ceoes. : 8 6,591 | $2 09 
rm F 
39363 3363 | --+ee0 13,850 ke ¥ 6,500 37,000 37,827 5 12 6,236 2 21 
e ' 
cece ge § cescee ° coscee 18 6,500 | 19,000} 19,202| ...... ‘ ¢ 6,367 2 16 
3,363 40963 | ccccee 85.450 | .ccces 33,000 | coceee 2 5 SB} ssewws 
T No. 4. 
| | | ] 
| | 
sabia 1} eavows 15,340 | eovsee | coeees esceece 7,847 7,848 31,360 2 | 2 en 9-0 5.228 $2 63 
3,120 1,560 6,240 5,120 7,467 10,400 | 21,491 21,491 21,491 2 an ae 2 ee 13.0 4959 278 
2,053 1,6co BSB | vcrcre | soccer | cccces 9,105 9,105 | 18,210 3 oo | ee ee 6.9 5,278 2 61 
| | 
agaseh ) odeeue J wweeee | ceeees | weecee | canteen | ceeeee | teeeee | ceeeee es oa Bb ms = o.1 6,870 2 00 
Ragest | f2 
|— “ 





5,173 3,160 | 25,233 5,120 FxGG7 | BO,4OO] wcccee | coccee | coves 7 oe im OR A ee ase 
} } 











teeeee | sent T Ataaiee 9:977 | 9977 9,977 
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ee 


16. .. 


18... 


20... 


av. .. 


21... 


23... 


a SS ee 


aw 


~— Aemveurem, See ——— 


ny 


Total .... 


| 

| 

eanecenes 
Granite .......+. 
| 


Asphalt 


Belgian 


Other (cobble)...| 


Total..... 
| 


Asphalt 


Granite 2.200 see. 
Belgian 


Other (wood)....| 


Total 


Asphalt ........ 
Granite......+.-. 


3elgian 


Total 


Asphalt ......... 
Granite .......-+. 


Belgian ......... 


Total..... 


Asphalt 


Granite 


Belgian.........- 


Asphalt......... 
Granite.......... 
Belgian........-- 


Other (cobble)... 


Total .... 


Asphalt......... 
Granite.......... 


Belgian 
Other (cobble)... 


Total..... 


Asphalt ......... 


Granite......+... 


Belgian’....... 





18,483 





















































63,426 | 9,698 5,78 





































































2,700 I, 
22,542 9. 
25,242 10 

2,500 

7,500, 16 
sveces 12 
10,000 28 

3,120 

8,340 € 
eecece 4 
11,400 1c 

5,930 : 
16,752 
22,682 ( 


DISTRICT 1! 








J 
148,635 | 96,122 34,030 | 13,623 71,586 
| | 
| Se, Nig 
29,93 | 24,864 | 0+. 5,007 12,064 | 17,867 2,700} «... | 1,080] 
| | | , 
97,003 65,383 21,820 9,800 | ....6. 43203 | 53,800 9,426 5,920 | 18,456 
} | | 
27,005 16,952 | «++++- 20,053} ..0+0- 17,635 GSFO 1 coece } 810 
} 
3,087 | ‘ + | seeeee 3,087 Peer Ge ee ee 1,08¢ 
} t —~ — = naling 
157,026 | 107,199 | 21,820) 28,007} 3,087| 72,902) 81,037/| 12,126 5,920 | 21,426 
| 
34,308 | 29,430 GBTE | ccosce | coccce 11,852 | 22,456 2,500 ecce | 3,250 
61,594 35,511 21,803 4,280 5,400 | 28,194 | 28,000} ...... 5,000 | 20,350 
50,111 29,671 18,000 2,440 | 23,081 2,03 25,000 | .eceee + | 12,100 
T,OIO | T,OTO | saccee eoccce 1,010 
| _ —— — — 
147,023 | 95,622| 44,681 6,720 | 28,481! 43,086 | 75,456 2,500 | 5,000 | 33,700 sess I 
49,593 49,593 | vereee | weeeee 2,57 47,020 | wasees 2,000 520 
84,378 26,848 | 36,100! 21,430 3358 75:020 | weeeee 14,060} 8,371 ccc 
27,433 3,063 | 24,100 270 4.143 | 10,520| 12,77¢ 2,200 2,490] 6,031 
161,404 791504 00,200 21,700 4,143 22,451 I 34,810 2,200 19,150 | 14,922 
56,621 G6,6at | cvccce |. sascee | cocces 25,058 31,563 9,660 -" 
65,006 | 42,636| ...... BO,9FO |] ocvccee 4,701 50,305 | 13,392 6,38 
34,861 | ...00. 24,461 10,400 | 12,000 19,551 BEBO! cccces 4,380 
156,488 | 99,257/| 24,461 | 32,770/ 12,000 59,31 85,178 | 13,392 | 16,040 | 4,380! .... | 
| | | 
| q = ! 
| | Light. |Meduim) Heavy | 
| 
51,025 | 45,333) 5,692 10,668 42,357 | 3,120] 3,400, 3,120] 
87,788 66,388 12,000 9,40 13,088 18,700 56,000 5,316 12,840] 3,120 
| 
| 33,843 33843 | ooeee 18,400 4,000 | 11,443 3,120 3,120 
172,656 | 111,721 | 51,535 9,409 42,156 | 22,700 | 107,800 6,240 | 8,716 19,086 3,120 
_——e ——— = — | _ 
15,000 | 10,667 40333 | ceooce | coccce 15,000 3,200 3,120 
! 
78,585 | 8,000 | 27,523 | 43,062 13,3CO | 32,257 | 33,028 | seceee 5,608 12,480] 6,240 
‘ | 
68,200 - | 33335 | 54,865 51334 | 21,336 | 41,530 ..---. 2,408 | 9,440 
400 eocces | evccce 400 40 eee 
| —_—_ cee tee mes ee comers 
162,185 | 18,667) 45,101 98,327 | 19,034 52,593 89,558 3,200 | 8,016 | 25,040 | 6,240 
24,042 | 14,224 9,818 | weeeee 1,072 14,700 $870 | coccce 3,120 | 
60,082 17,733 | 42,349 55334 | 18,220) 36,528 .. 6,480 | 9,36c | 
739979 | weeeee 17,780 | 56,199 13,400 | 18,7c0| 41,879 3,120 | 
GHEE axéace B teccns 2,800 RIS wctue 1 asteen 1 Seauwe | | 
160,903 | 14,224| 45,331 | 101,348| 22,606 | 51,620! 86,677| .....- 6,480 | 15,60 | 
| | a) Me BoE “1 as seit: | 
31,315 | 18,669] 12,646) .... 2,667 | 21,716 6.932 | coccee | 3,120 | 
62,670 | 35,370 | 6,504 | 20,796] ...05 | eeeeee 62,670 | .cccee 4,680 | 19,04¢ 
82,795 | seeeee 30,420 | 72,375 26,500 | 20,795 | 35,500 | ...+.. 6,480 | 
| —.-— ——oo 
to | | | 
176,780 | 54,039 | 29,570) 93,171| 20,167 | 42,511 | r05,t02| ...... 4,680 | 28,640 | 











15,920 

















| 
42) 





7,467 10,400 


















































5,173) 3160] 25,233| 5,120] 7,467] 10,400/ ...... 
ve) 1,080 | ..0.0. | 3p7BO | wceeee | seveee see 9,977 
\2 9,100 2,160 | 21,036| 12,766/| 16,134 | 17,334 38,800 
810 eves | Bx0 | ccccce | sevvee | eovees 6,750 
: eesece 1,080 3,080 | ..ccee oe 9 gueeee 1 -4cpons 
$2, | 10,990 3,240 | 26,705| 12,766/ 16,134 17,334 
DO |. cesses 1,250 2,500 T,250 | sveeee | ceneee 11,430 
20 | 16,600 1,250 | 19,100 6,250 | 16,134] 17,334! 32,0% 
12,100 eeeeee 12,1co eeesee | tenses | teeeee 25,000 
20 | 28,700 2,500 | 33,700 75CO | 16,134 | 17,334 | ceeeee 
20 eccsee | ecesce 98BO | wccces 8,667 | 25,000 
40 6,240 7,851 9,6co | 12,831 17,867 | 15,600 | 21,000 
| 
4,690 6,031 8,231 | 2,490 6,433 
60 | 10,930, 13,882) 17,831 18,441 17,867 | 24,267 | ...... 
30 39730 | eeeeee 51930 30790 | cvccee 10,400 28,coo 
52 3s020 | ccccce 4,380 | 15,392 17,867 | 10,400] 33,000 
eoeses 4,390 4,380 easeee 8,coo 
82 6,750 4,380 | 14,69 19,122 | 17,867] 29,800/| ...... 
CT No. 5. 
| } 
BO | seeeee 3pBZO | weeeee 640 | ceceee | coseee | ceeees 
0° 71936 6,240 6,240 | 15,036 | cscoee | eueeee 23,591 
| . E.26D | cccccs 6,240 | 20,800| 20,800 5,843 
ee ee ee 
| | 
20| 7,936) 15,600 6,240 | 30,916 | 20,800/| 20,800 
OO | seseee 3,120) weeee | 6,320 | eesees | cooees 5,000 
20] 3,12 14,888 82,480} 22,868! c.ccce | cccee 7,000 
| 3,200} 8,648 | ..... | 11,848] 20,800] 20,800] 16,000 
20 6,320 | 26,656| 12,480 | 29,216 | 20,800/ 20,800] ...... 
igeeée 3,120 secce 3,1 2¢ aa 4,000 
¢ 2,120 9,360 9,600 6,040 | ccrcce | coccce IT,000 
ee 3,1ZO | «sence | 3,120 10,400 10, 400 53,979 
oo 3,120 | 15,600 9,00 12,480 | 10,400| 10,400| ...... 
eianes 3,TZO | wreees 3,TZO | eeeuee ecceve 15,000 
| 
SRT seocee 7,800 | 7,800 | T5,920 | sevens | eeeees | 21,000 
| | 
3,350 3:120| 3,360] 3,120| 10,400] 10,400] 30,000 
-_ inne 
14,040 | 11,160 | 22,160 | 10,4c0| 10,400] ...... 






































































































| 
9:977| 9,977, 1 e | 6 | 4,989 | $2 76 
29,103 | 29,100 4 os = = 20 4,850 2 84 
| 
6,755 | 13,5c0 ee oo | ee as 5 5,401 2 55 
paieig dl waxves | I 3,087 | 4 46 
| 
| 
eee, Mees aes 5 . te SB | ccccce 
11,478 | 11,400 I 6.0 5.718 | $2 42 
} 
14,594 15,000 13-9 4.43" 3% 
V. B. | 
12,1II | 13,000 I 8.0 6,264 2 20 
Steden ET onenet o.1 10,100 1 36 
coccce | cscee 2 28.0 
12,593 | 12,000 | u 5,519 | $2 50 
: | 
21,378 | 427,00 | 2 4,219 3 26 
| 
7,000 | 14,000 4 | 3 6 | 4,572) 301 
eocces | cocces 4 3 35 sesece 
14,621 14,000 I 9 6,291 $2 19 
16,co0€ 16,0c0 t 13 5,000 2 76 
8,861 18,000 | | 7 4,980 277 
canees | wivées 2 29 
30,025 21,000 I 6 | 9 5,659 | $2 43 
4,197 | 60,coo I 8 17 5,164 2 67 
ee 28,000 I 9 7 4,833 2 8s 
woseee | cesece 3 23 | 33 | cece 
| = 5) | oes a 
5,000 | 5,000 6 2.9 5,173 2 66 
34,585 | 37,000 2 16.0 49%t | 2 80 
13,200 | 39,co0 | 9 13.0 5,246 2 62 
eeeeee o.1 4,000 344 
7,042 | 13,000 2 86 
25,082 | 24,000 2 8 12 5,007 275 
eecces 2,000 I 7 ™%4 5,284 2 61 
neal ae 2,800 ne - a, ar I 2,800 4 93 
4 2t oe 98 | sccoes 
5,385 | 11,000 I 8 5 6,263 | 220 
15,670 | 26,0001 .. 4 | 13 | 4,822 2 86 
10,795 42,000 2 7 ee ° 15 5,520! 250 
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RY... 
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_—— ae 


Pease, 


Qunv-v—u—w 


Asphal 





tncecceee 


























































































































} 492593 | 492593 | veceese | oeveee 2,573 47,020 | wocces 2,600 } £20 ‘ 3,120 
GeeeOeccesecece 84,378 | 26,848 | 36,100] 21,430] ...... 9,358 | 75,020] ...... 14,060 | 8,377 aa 8,340 
Belgian ......... 27,433 3,063 | 24,100 270 4143 | 10,520| 12,770 2,200 | 2,490] 6,03f | 2.0. | eeeees 

Total.....| 161,404 | 79,504 | 60,200/ 21,700 4,143 | 22,451 | 134,810 2,200 | 19,150 | 14,922 11,460} 3 

= Es — sa oaceme a 
Asphalt ......... 56,621 | 56,621 sida t Menten 25,058 | 31,563] ...... gMGet iss) ame | Ge 
Granite .........| 65,006 42,636 SO.SFO) oseces 14,701 50, 305 13,392 Get seca esas 16,752 
Belgian ...... 94,068 | ccccee 24,461 | 10,400] 12,000) 19,551 3.380 | ccecce SeBBO | cease | onccee 
Total. occ 156,488 | 99,257| 24,461 | 32,770| 12,000| 59,310| 85,178) 13,392 76,040 | 4,380! .... | 22,682 
| . ae See | | | 
DISTRICT 
| . oo vy | 
Light. |Meduim Heavy. 
Asphalt ........- 51,025 | 45,333 5,692 30668 | .ncce- 4°,357 3,120 | 3,400 3,120] €,520 
| | 
Geamte 2. cceces 87,788 | 66,388 12,000 0540 13,088 | 18,700 56,000 5,316 12,840] 3,120 7,100 | 
Belgian.......... | 33,843 93843 | cece 18,400 4,000 =—-11,443 3,120 SSR . a000. | cdecea | ‘ 
\, sere 172,656 | E1%,72% | 51,535 9:400 | 42,156 22,700 | 107,800 6,240 | 8,726 19,086 | 3,120/| 13,620 | 
} 
Asphalt..........| 15,000 | 10,667 45333 ee Lea Eee 15,000 3,200 3,120 3,200 
| | 
| | 
Goamles. ...<0- 202 78,585 | 8,000 27,523 | 43,062| 13,300 32,257 33,028) ... 5,608 12,480] 6,240 6,320 | 
} | 3 
| | 
Belgian.......... GEE veces | 33,335 54,865 5,334 21,336 4T,59O | occece 2,408 Qe440]  ccce | covcce 
Other (cobble)... GOO | cocece | cccces 400 GOO | secoee | cocces | soccee 
Total ....| 162,185 | 18,667) 45,191 | 98,327| 19,034 52,593 89,558 3,200 | 8,016 | 25,040] 6,240 9,520 
— = Ss ae ees eae ——|— 
Asphalt......... 24,042 | 14,224 9,818 . 1,072 14,700 8,270 | 2.0.2. BBO] coce | coves 
Granite..........| 60,082 17,;733 42,349 5,334 18,22 96,598 | coccce 6,480 | 9,36 3 
| 
Belgian .......++| 732979 | e+se+s 17,780 56,199 13,40« 18,7c0 | 41,879 ay eee - 
Other (cobble). 2,800 2,800 RINE  ccicwun t endueal teenres 
Total.....| 160,903 | 14,224 | 45,331 | 101,348 | 22,606 | 51,620!| 86,677) .....- 6,480 | 15,60 do 
' 
aT! Tne! ta el — ee [ee ee i 
ad 
Asphalt ........- 31,315 | 18,669 | 12,646 ...... 2,667 21,716 GQ90 | cccccce 3,120 | 
| 
‘ } | 
Granite......0000 62,670| 35,370} 6,504! 20,796! ...... 62,670 | .s0ee- 4,680 | 19,04 sees | 15,920 
| | 
Dee sccccs sss err | 10,420! 72,375) 26,500) 2 5,500 6,480 kaa | 
Ps ae 
a en ee ——— |__| Dea 
Total..... 176,780 | 54,039 | 29,579) 93,171 | 20,167) 42,511 | 105,102 4,680 | 28,640 15,920 | 
= 2 | js | ee es a iS a 
Asphalt ....... 28,303 | 18,6€9 9,634 5.334 33,335 9,634 3720] sees | seores 
Granite...... 36,249 . 9,398 | 26,851 | ....6- 8,001 28,248 3,120 | 6,24 oan 3,120 
i caskacee 84,224 | «2+... 35,¢67 | 49,157| 16,002 32,004 6,21 800 6,480 | 
| | 
| 
Other (cobble)... 2,500 | 2,500 | re Pee sae | 

: 

Total..... 151,276 | 18,669 54,099 | 78,508 | 22,836 | 53,340!) 74,100 800 | 3,120 | 15,840 3,120 
Asphalt..... ee 15,000 7,112 FORE | cccese 5,334 2,734 Gael ccccce G80] seee | cceess 
GEIR, ccicceesss 53,c0o 27,233 | 25,767 7,667 | 19,133 | 26,200 4,000 | 3,120| 4,680 6,320 

: | 
rere 102,660 | ...... 29,800 72,860 9,224 | 34,672! 58,764 4,680  2,400| 8,040 | 7,080 
Total ....| ; | 
ota < 170,660 7,112 | 64,921 | 98,627] 22,225 | 56,539 | 91,896 8,680 5,520 | 15,840 | 13,400 
| | 






































Sede | covese | coccee 3,120 12,000 


12,593 


427,000 ee ee ee 
| 

























































































340| 6,240} 7,85r| 9,6co] 12,831 | 17,867 | 15,600 | 21,000/ 21,378 20 | 4219 | 3 26 
4,690 | 6,031) 8,231 ead Miwa Qariet 6,433 | 7,000) 14,000 4 3 6| 4,872 | 301 
| ‘ - 
460 10,930 13,882 17,831 18,441 17,857 DONE) acctes V tacks 1b tadaw 4 3 3S | cccccs 
| 
SN ee a Lae —— | ———— ————— > [oom | Gumus |oaesen:| oonaane>| soa) —— > | <a 
= 
93° 30790 | occcee 5,93¢ 30730 | eeeeee 10,400 28,coo 14,621 | 14,000 I ee | oe ee 9 6,291 $2 19 
| i 
752 39020 | cevees 4,380 | 15,392] 1£7,867| 10,400] 33,000] 16,006 16,000 t 13 5,000 2 76 
ing ee 4380 eecece | eoeces 8,coo 8,861 | 18,000 _ oe oe | 7 4,980 277 
682 6,750 4,380 | 14,69¢ 19,222 | 27,867] 20,800| ...... | ssees Span ees 2 29 
\ ' ‘ 
ICT No. 5. 
520 caaees 3,120 QiGqo | coccce | coccee | ccccce 30,025 21,000 I 6 | 9 5,659 | $2 43 
| 
100 7,930 6,240 6,240 | 25,0396 | ccccce | creeee 23,591 4,197 | 60,coo 1 8 17 5,164 2 67 
Goatees eS ere | 6,240 20,800] 20,800] 5,843) ...... | 28,000 1 9 | 7 4,833 | 2 85 
620} 7,936| 15,600 6,240 | 30,916 | 290,800| 20,800] ...... | wcsece | cose 3 23 ont asaeue 
ONT ein oe BpBBO] cocves } 6,380 | ccccce | cvccce 5,000 5,000 5,000 6 2.9 5,173 2 66 
| } 
320 3,120 14,888 | 22,480] 17,848! ...... | 2... 7,000) 34,585 | 37,000 I 8 16.0 4,9" 2 80 
3,200 8,648 peta t 1,848 | 20,800} 20,800] 16,000} 13,200) 39,coo 9 13.0 5,246 | 2 62 
ehewen 2 eeee0e B eccows. | oecces. 1 Secese | bcaned | coeces 1 oceoscn o.1 4,000 344 
«20 6,320 | 26,656 | 12,480| 29,216 | 20,800/ 20,800] ...... | cssees I 23 Bo@ | ccccee a 
a a A ny ned Se [an | Ses] Soe] SS fee |e 
| 
ecocece 3,120 seese | 3,120 eseces 4,000 7,C42 13,000 1 | 6 o- 5 4,808 2 86 
36 2,120 9,360 mess Gaal Kc<cse | cvcces 11,000 | 25,082 24,000 ss © 12 5,067| 275 
Dio eT ccpes 3,120 10,400 10,400 53,979 | eee. 29,000 I 7 ™%4 5,284 2 61 
ceedee ed waknse. » 6968008 seende |, 0eseae E pesees | cxweeel occeas 2,80 -_ Ae on am t 2,800 493 
—| a | | | ee | ee | 
| 7 
60 3,120 15,600 9,60 12,480 10,400 BO,G0O 1 ccccce 4 2I . 32 
| 
de nh en fee So ene —|—<—oo— a a | rg beet == -_ =—_—_—> 
} 
3,120 | cece 8,880 | cccces 15,000 5,32 11,000 I 8 5 6,263 2 20 
o | = 2 R- e > ° . 7 - > 
920 | ccccse soo 7,500 BS5,020 | cccces | eocces 2:,000 15,07« 20,0c0 4 13 4,821 2 86 
| J 
| 3,360 ,120 3,360 3,120 | 10,400/ 10,400] 30,000) 10,795 42,000 2 - 15 ss 
—~ | ——EEE —_— | -—_—— —— | i ee | | - — 
920] 3,360/ 14,040] 11,160) 22,16 30,400 | 80,480} ccccce | coccce 3 19 Oe | senses 
———— _ ——| aaa | ooo = ————| — = eS SS oS eS oS | 
Seeese 3,BDO | weccee | 3,120 seeee eecees 10,000 5,303 13,000 at 6 “6 a 6 4,717 2 92 
MOE cess 6,240 6,240 3pBBO | veces | coccee 4,00¢ 2,249 30,000 7 9 4,028 3 42 
3360 3,920 4,160 | 3,12 10,490 10,4C0 40,000 18,224 26,0c0 2 6 14 6,016 2 29 
| 
‘ Pere Dy iad iiées  manaous 2,500 | 1 2,500; 5 51 
—— SS — _ — — — | oe — = 
120 3,360 13,280 10, 400 9,360 10, 400 SROTR 1 cecces | cooece 2 19 | GO | cccece 
oweece ey eer 3,120 esses 10,000 2,c00 3,0Cc0 I 6 2 7,500 1 &% 
pane 5,420] 7,120 G,0B0 | cccees 25,000 | 12,000 16,000 I 3 9 5,889 2 34 
080 3,360 4,680 | 10,440 4,680 10,400 | 18,733 38,000 14,660 50,0c0 I 6 19 5,4C3 255 
17,560 | 12,480 | 10,400| 18,733| ...-.. {ere eeeeee 2 13 | 3 | tS csi 




























ConDITION OF PAVEMENT. 


AmounNT OF TRAFFIC 





TABLES—SERIES 


DISTRICT N 





| Lingar Feer or Sincte Car 





| CONDITION ¢ 















































































































RACK. BeTwEeEn 
AREA ee eed pees wee ra 
Kinp oF Pave- ee | 
SecTION MENT. one Good, | Fair, Bad, | Light, |Medium Heavy,| py. Steam} Good, | F: 
“| Square | Square Square Square | Square Square Rail Rail Rail- | Lineal Li 
Yards. | Yards. | Yards. | Yards, | Yards. | Yards. —_ | road Feet. Fe 
{| Asphalt.....2....| 60,068 | 60,068 | ..e.e- | seeeee 13,800 | 46,268 2,539 | «| 3,078 
} 
pe | Granite.......+.- 36,334 | 36,334 | coccee | ccccee | covece ° 3,078 | 1,926 | 8,082 
j | Belgian ....0.+-. 69,838 | 11,324 38,386 | 20,128 9,200 | 60,63 6,543 ‘ 1,926 
{| Other (cobble)... PES} ccccce | ecccce GSE) cvccce | esecee 755 ” D egnbnk 
Total. 166,995 | 107,726 38,386 20,883) 23, 106,506 | 37,089 6,156 | 3,078 | 10,008 13,086 
{| Asphalt .... ....| 56,757 | 56,757 ee 56,757 5:295 | 3-708 780 9,78 ‘“ 
| Gramité€....eeeees| 33,067 98,669 |, ccco.e | coccce | coccee | ceccee 1,667D 1,122 3.708 6,228 eve 11,058 
M...4 
Belgian.........- 91,850 1797 | $0,922 T3E | weeeee 30,017 | 61,233 321 11,295 4,2 
Other (cobble 893 | cveeee | covcce 893 SQ3 | cccces . e 
Total, . 181,167 | 96,221 50,922 34,024 87.374 | 93793 738 «7,426 | 18,303 25,041 
{ Asphalt.. 61,783 | 61,783 | ..0.-. cece 6,g00 | 54,88 7,320 3,660 } 10,9 
Granite..........| 33,693 7:943 | 12,225 11,465 B,693D) cece 3.660 3.660) soo. | ccsee 
%6,..4 3 
| Belgian ........- 94,304 555 | 30,238 $4,5tz | 19,728] 24,859 | 49,717 2yt 3,369 ® ‘ 
L Other (cobble 1,762 os 8,960 | csccee | evcves e900 1 csccee 
Total.....| 189,542 | 70,281 65,976 26,628 | 79,742 7,611 | 7,32c 7,029 10,980 
{ Asphalt .........4 65,269 | 24,549 35,861 4,859 | coceee 65,269 |. 02.0. 5,628 | 2,814 £,44 
| Granite .......+5 35,072 7,632 | 18,637 8,803 | .ocvee 5,072D 2,824 | 2,824] «cee | covece 
48... 4 
Belgian ......00. 771924 | cecoee 57,302 | 20,562 9.377 | 22,849 698 2,940 | 8,814 nates 
| Other (cobble 1,354 ok eee 1,354 
Total 179,619 | 32,181 | 113,214 | 34,224 9,377 | 88,118 82,124 8,568 5,628 | 11,628 8.442 2 
| 
(| Asphalt... ..... 43,065 | 43,065 | ..ccce | cccces 2,3 40,965 | ccc 3,672 3,672 | 7.344 
| ( | 
: 70900 10 ogee é 7,2 
» j Granite. .eereesss 42,142 42,142 ) 4,242) § 3,072 3,072 | ° 1344 
Belgian 84,586 | 12,540) 48,469 23,547) 25,045 19,847 39,604 | «.--. 651 3,672 651 
| Other (cobble)... SBz | cocece GER} cciscce |} oveves SBz | aces 
Total.. 370,674 | 97:747)| 49,380 23,547| 27,345 | 60,612 82,717 79344 | 4323 | 75344 15,339 
DISTRICT 
= a 2 — 
{, Asphalt..... os 34:940 | 34,040] cocces | vavees 23,273 | 23,667] ..coes 7,000} sees 7,000 
| | 
M,..4| Granite ........+] 59,990 | ececee | 59,910] «renee 28,267 | 16,043 15,600 1,560 | 2,640 
| 
{| Belgian.......... BE.990 | cococe | cecces 555730 9,600 | 35,730} 10,400 | 2,600 | €,520| 1,500/| ws... 
Total.....| 150,580 34,940] 59,910] 55,730, 37,867' 65.046 atte} ietelon ' 4,160 | 17,160) 1,560 7,000 i 
bea era 
{| Asphalt.......... 48.970 | 48,970| «+--+. 11,067 | 16,569 | 21,334] ..---- 4,800 eee 
re } . | 
| Granite.......... | 74,670 5,067 | 69,603} .. 22,134 | 26,936 | 25,600 520 4,160) 4,160) «+s 4,160 
| ’ | 
|| Belgian....... coe] $3,470 | ceccece | evccce | SEGROL cess Oe eee Beer cone | QtSO] cod | cetccs | 
| 
| 
Total.....| 135,050 | 54,037 | 69,603 33,202} 54,915 | 46,9 160 | 13,120 








CT No. 6. 


ITION OF PAVEMENT 


STWEEN TRA 


1, Fair, 
Lineal 
° Feet. 


Saal 


aaa 
32 

BO | ccccee 
BE ee 
ae) «es 

BB | ecccce 





80 3,66 


44 tweens 


344 


CKS. 





Bad, 
Lineal 
Feet. 


2,814 





ICT No.7. 


100 

1,560 
* 9,120 
00 i0,680 


4.800 





3,640 


1,500 





SANDING OF 


S NO. 1—(Continued). 


TRACK. 


| 
Little, 
Lineal | 
Feet. 





16,104 
66 
10,980 

8,442 


651 
11,667 


3,400 
1,820 


10,680 


Much, 
Lineal 
Feet. 


2,709 
6,228 








4,680 
4,160 


4,800 


4,160 
































48,970 
39,870 


11,410 


a | gg | CHARACTER oF PopuLa- f 3 |8b4 
bo Piocae TION. BLocks. 4 \fhE - 
Esa | Sas bei s o json § 
3 >  -Mial " ~ to = > 37s 
~“*a, o _ , ee a Eo.) FS lay of 
‘ES | 25% | Good, | Fair, Bad, & 83! Setaes| 28 |] Ver 
Cre ®eSis » | Giant | ae = ~%% €? a. > ss 
s $s 2 § 3, a a ag 16 = 3% aes Sas han 2.5 & 
2 FS | SaA ards. ards ards.| So SeSiis* oF 5 SE AuFs 

Al SA FAS SE SDH! F A ante 
eeseee seeeee 39,961 4,027 I . .* . 0.0 10,CII 
eceee 30,502 22,250 5,0cK 6 . 10.8 3,304 
ececes 20,97¢ 12,110 48,470 9,252 ee 13.0 5.372 

ae. | wbases . ee 0.2 3775 
coccce 3T,472 | ceecee | coccee I 6 JO.0 | cccce 
ae eae 36,341 18,15¢ 2,29 I le 9,46 

16,760 16,75 7,917 - 6 ° 10.7 2 oh& 
24,71 16,538 | 66,152 9, 16 I 1¢ 

stars 893 ee °.3 2.977 
41,471 cove ° 2 6 33- secce 

sees 41,15G 20,504 I 10,207 
ste 24,031 10,354 9,339 ) ,00« \ e- ee 5 3,9¢ 

eeee 12,267 15,64t 62,56 16,1 2 15 6,287 

te. . 1,702 I 1,702 
36,898 | ..ccce | coeee 3 ¢ 
seenee 43,513 4 7 324 
18,740 7,058 9,014 *) I 3,807 
9,376 12,525 51,299 13,500 I 13 5,994 
eocees | essess | cosees 1.354 oe I I 54 
25,ITO  aeccee | teeees I 6 5 i 

5,000 | seseee 27,177 13,588 2,30 I I é 7,178 
eeeces 12,165 23,714 8,428 10,0 ¢ 8.0 5,268 

5,000 12,246 14,617 58,469 11,5 I 16.7 5,065 

esses OSI 0.3 4 
. : 3 
10,000 DAMES | cencce | sceees 2 6 I 31 
| 
} é 3 33,230 £900] cceees I a | 3% 10,919 
| s) ro | 

os os S.B.) 
zy ; 2 A ae ees 43,510 | 16,400 I sek R 104 5,816 

= S 

a EY néecen 55+730 | cesses 6 coe 9% 5,866 

cquwesE-enneee B cusees cece 2 16 coos | coce 23 esecee 





1,000 sq 
yds. per Week. 


ing 


Cost of Sweep 


2 19 
7 81 
$1 48 


$1 92 
2 6 
272 










































































































































74:070 | 5,067 | 69,603 26,936 | 25,600 4,160 | 4,160 
ceeeeeees B1,4TO | seoeee | veeees SEGED] cesses | 11,410 ouveds | ste} ee : 
| —— —|—_|- 
| Total..... | 135,050 | 54,037 | 69,603 | 11,410} 33,201 54,915 | 46,934 | 520 4,160 | 33,120 | «+e 4,16 f 
|: ——_— ———~ =——iae 
(| Asphalt ......... 39,920 | 39,920] +-++++ | weeeee eeeees 15,919 | 24,001/| ...... BARE env § comes 
a... | eee 94,600 7,601 | 86,999 | ....6. | 311,067] 65,733 17,800 | 4,68c 4,680 | 4,620 4,680 
q Belgian ..cccecese | 20,580 | sseeee | seeeee 20,580 | .e.es. 20,580 RAS. Pee GHB) 004] ccccas 
Total .. 155,100 | 47,521 | 86,999 20,580 | 11,057 | 102,232 | 41,801 4,680 4,680 | 14,760 4,689) 1 
a ne a SS | ——| —_—| — 
{ Asphalt......... 40,760 | 40,760 | «..... Nei 10,708 11,383 18,669 eer 4,200 
35.. ne voceces 98,430 8,085 | 90,341 10,708 | 63.455 | 24,267 3,296 7,280 | 3,640 3,64 
| BORIOR, 66060000 10,030 | ssese sevees SAGE | cesses 10,030 _ 3,640 
| ra ee * eS So ee ee 
Total..... } 149,22¢ 48,849 | 99341 | 10,030| 27,416 84,868 42,936 3,296 7,280 | 11,420 3,640 1 
== |S |= lene ee | Se | ere oes [oes Sse [ea 
{| Asphalt.......-. 41,550 | 41,550 | « 061 canes 21,416 1,799 | 18,335 4,160 
; | eee 79,270 9,267 JO,003 | cscece 11,000 36,202 32,068 4,16 4,160 4, 6 4,160 
glee Belgian. . 17,620 | eeeses sl 3 ae. ee 4,160 
{| Other (cobble).. 1,330 | seeee . 1,330 3.390 | cecece | 
Totehess 139,770 50,817 70,003 18,950 32,416 55,621 51,733 4,160 | 4,160 | 12,480 4, 16 
(| Asphalt........ S0080 | SEO8O! cccccs | ccecce | cece 9,328 33,7$2 | ccsece ie \ccad. | oseeee 
i | eee 6c,280 2,311 57,969 ° 19,867 19,611 20,802 3,120 | 3,120 3,120 120 
Belgian...... on 20,790 j cree 20,790 20,790 a wr rer 
| | Other (cobble) .. ee eae eee MMM Scckcad |< vistas 2,080 | ...... 
Total.....| 106,230 25,391 | 57,969/ 22,870; 19,867 49,729 35,634 3,820 | 3,120) 9,3 3,120 
(| Asphalt de 58,570 | 58,570 ce 10,440 25,73 22,400 | wees. 2,240 | 3,920] «+++ | seveee 
| Te ete 50,650 | .eeeee 50,65¢ 19,456 31,200; 4,600] 5,378; 4,600 5,378 
= | Belgian.......++ 37,790 | occecs | steers 37,730 | cocces ROUGE -iisnce 8 akakee 4:600 | coos | cecece 
{| Other (cobble). ..| 3,310 | eeesee 93BO | ocecce BsBBO | ceccese | cece | coos | ceoe | «cscs 
| ie Yea ee a ee eee ee 
Total.....| 132,260 | 58,570 | 50,650 | 21,040 | 29,89 43,460 56,9150 4,600 | 7,618 | 13,120 5,378 
DISTRICT 
—_ ; - “ 
Asphalt ........- 63,480} 63,480 | ...... ° awaeee 54,280 | 9,200 880 3,222 4,102 
32...4)| Granite..........| 87,106} 62,829 | 24,277) .....- 15,360 52,990 | 18,756 5,564 3,222 2,346 
Belgian ........+| 15,356 5,000 | 10,356) ..... 4 wewedes 5,800 | 9,556 | ....-- 3,222 oe 
| ae Se Se siiletie ee SS 
| Total.....| 165,942 | 121,309 | 34,633 | «.-.-- 15,360 113,070 | 37,512 6,444 3,222) 6,444 6,448 
J} SSS SSS SSS | SS SS ee es | 2 
' Asphalt ......... spay) s08eS) v2<00% | csccce eeeees 25,490 | 12,133 3,700 3,700 
34.. } | Granite ..... ; 91,796| 76,497| 15,299| ..-..- 18,667 50,729 ! ——, 3,700 | 3,700 1 900 
4 Belgian...... ee 332790 | cccces 11,481 | 22,309 a9,5e5 jsaje6y | ..cess 3y7OO | even | tenes 
Total..... 163,209 | 114,120 | 26,780 22,309/ 18,667 909,742 | 44,800 7,400 | 3,700| 7,400] 7co 
= nn a S>-|F—S=_F_\woHS™UYWF SS | SS 
{| Raphalt cccocesss) ERGIS| GSES] seecce | voosse | covsce ° 42,543 | scccce 840 | 7,520 } 
36 4 J 102,992 | 48,267 44,860 9,865 | 18,667 61,925 | 22,400 3,760 | 3,760 760 | 
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eeoen 149,220 | 48,849 | 90,341 10,030 | 27,416 84,868 42,936 3,296 7,280 
== | > |> — | |§ | re SS SS lS 
Asphalt..... ee 41,550 41,550 | eevee - 21,41¢ 1,799 | 18,335 
Gramite...ccecess 79,270 9,267 70,003  eaeeee 11,000 36,202 32,008 4,10 4,160 
| 
Belgian.........++ 17,620 | seeves prere 37,620 | ccccce SONS  dcccas- 1 cneden 
Other (cobble) 1,330 | eevee . ee) ee 1,330 | 
re | 
Wes 0s 139,770 50,817 70,003) 18,950 32,416 55,021 51,733 4,16¢ 4,16 
wa gh =i. ss 
Asphalt ........ 23,080 | 23,080 | wesc | coveee 9,328 33,798 | ccccee 
Granite... 6c,280 2,311 | 57,969 cove 19,867 10,611 0,802 3,120 | 3,120 
Belgian...... eee 0,790 | «eevee | 20,790 Or Een 
| H 
Other (cobble 2,080 TER Piece OMT dcaccs. | essence SMES | cosecs 
a 
Potal ces 106,230 | 25,391 | 57,969 | 22,870/ 10,867 49,729) 35,634 3,120 | 3,120 
} 
Asphalt......... 58,570 | 58,570] ...... ieee 10,440 = 25,73¢ eer 2,240 
Graniteé.......+++ SHEED) seceee 50,650 19,45) 31,200 4,600 | 5,378 
Belgian.......++ eee one 17,730 | ses 59.790 | osccce 
Other (cobble)...| 3,310 oe 3.310 323TO | weceee 
-|- = 
Total.....] 132,260 | 58,570] 50,650 21,040/| 29,890 | 43,460 56,910 4,600 | 7,618 
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o | 
Asphalt ......... Caste) Gabe | cesess: | secvce aeedes 54,280 9,200 880 
Granite. . 87,106 | 62,829 BASES T cdccccics 15,360 52,990 18,756 5,564 3,222 
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=a SS —————— | = = SS = 
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— ‘ 96.40 - re 12,880 ) ~ “see 
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| ae = | ms E LINEAL Feet or Since Car | ConpbiTion o1 
} ConDITION OF PAVEMENT | AMOUNT OF TRAFFIC. | TRACK. Berween 
‘ | Kinp oF Pave- = Resa | Sal IY ao) i. Soy .. 
oN} sare. | Set ARE Good, | Fair, Bad, Light, |Medium Heavy, Flat T Steam | Good, | Fai 
ARDS. Square Square | Square | Square | Square Square Rail 8's Rail, | Rail- | Lineal | Lin 
Yards. | Yards. | Yards. | Yards. | Yards. | Yards. . am road. | Feet. Fee 
| o 
— | | UES Wes he ee 
| Asphalt.......... 27,590 | 27,590| «-+-++ | eeeees 16,327 2,783 8,480 gab 1 cece wai Aieael T dered 3» 
1} 
oo $ | Gramite....cseces | 95>363 95303 | weeees 47,083 | 37,613 10,667 8,324 | 3,800/ 11,284 3,800 | 19, 
i | 
| Belgian ........ | B7,OBS | crecee 13,500 | 13,525 | sees : 4,833 | 22,082) ....0 coos | COED] cscs | socese 12, 
: 149,968 27,590 | 708,863 | 13,515 | 63,410] 45,229 | 41,329 | 12,140, 3,800 | 24,084 3,300 | 36, 
a pon erneg amma = md Fd =—— 
{| Asphalt....... 76,364 | 76,364 | ococee | coccee | coveee Piafig | vvccee } severe | sone) see Pees beeen bai 
| 
»-% | Granite......ce0-| 64,345) 64,945 | coccee 20,809 | 27,926 | 15,519 | «++... a 
| | 
D7] SD oses amen | 41,810 18,917 . 22,893 ccoe | ceccce 41,810 | «2-06. 12,132 5 764 6, 
| stain SS SSS —— oe 
RS 300s 182,419 95,281 | 64,245 22,893 | 20,800) 104,290 57,329 12,132 5,264 6, 
( Ragas ...000000% 19,550 19,550 | «++++ 12,7 6,800 | «+. 
#9... 
i Granite....... JO,630 | ccccce 53,043 17,587 GOGO | orccce | evedos 9,356 4,030 
Total 90,180 19,550) 53,043| 17,587 83,380 6,800 | ...... 9,356 4,080 
{ eee SRee | BEMept socsee | cecevs 33,547 | cvccee 
ww... 
Granite...... cess] SQT5S 14,390} 27,632, 17,333 42,022 17,133 . 5,140 . 
Total..... 70,762 | 25,937) 27,632) 17,733 | 42,022 | 11,547) 127,133 | socee ee) ees Cone 
8..... Granite.......... 49,533 16,200 | 24,333 +++++e 42,533 sees 4,680 | 2,600 4,680 
Total 4533 | 16,200) 24,333 «+++. 40,533 | ccccce | cocces 4,620 | 2,600 4,680 
{ Asphalt Re 36,602 | 36,622 | .cccce | coceee SS en ees eee eis Camtad A opaee \C “ippaglal temas 
93... 
(| Granite..... Nie) SEile ll c..c00 T sees nN eee, error RMODL oxen |) anwar 
———. ee ee ae oe 
| Fett... | 115,205 115,205 36,622 | 78,583 | ..ccce | ceoces ee ees 
“.. ( eee 2,717 ree eee 2,747 | weeeee | ceeees oo® woes | 
Granite.......... | 227,738 | 227,738 | -.e.0e | ceeees BOGFGD | ceccce | occas | cesses SROGS | cscs | scccse 
| 
Total.....] 120,455 | 120,455 | ...+++ BBO, 45S | -ccces | coccce | coccce BOSD} ccc | decease 
DISTRICT N 
{ Asphalt ......... 14,013 | 12,550 | «sees 1,463 3,016 2,784 8,213 | ..+.6- hob BP atizees ° 
| | 
oo. 4 | Granite...... esee| 117,266 | 39,795 | 24,166/| 53,305 | 24,668] 80,278] 12,320 2,696 | 3,696} 3,696| «-. | 3,696 3, 
| | | | 
|) Belgian.......... £9,333 | .-..2. eboscé ) SQERTT seccce | cccces 39,233 | -..00- 72392 | eve. comune | 
| |—— | ——$§ —_—_— | $$} —— |_| —— | | —_— |_| — | — 
} Total..... 143,412 | 52,345 | 24,166| 66,901 | 27,684 | 83,062| 32,666 3,696 | 3,696 | 11,088 . | 3,696 3 
| | 
| SS SS eS SS ee eS E—e—eEeEeSESE Ee 
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{| Asphalt ......+++| 9,380] 9,380 | seseee | veeeee | ceeeee | ceeeee | 94380] seeeee oe ° 
' | 
+34 | Granite.......... | £31,613 | 43)87% | «eee 87,742 | 54,000) 50,773 + | 12 
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= } all AR nd Ui wewees ceneteess pmnmnetia dinette ] Tw 
ak: EA, 0 — | 
| | | 
Total.....| 143,412 | 52,345 | 24,166) 66,901 | 27,684| 83,062, 32,666] 3,696| 3,696 | 
=| |= =| = 
Asphalt ......... 9,380 Se ees Se, sae Geer 9,380 ecsece | 
—— | 4 
Granite. ......0+. 131,613 | 43,871 87,742 | 54,000| 50,773)| 26,840] 12,996: 3,228 | 
1 
: | 
Belgian. ......+.+- 38,266 | wcccce | ccccee 18,266 | ...... 7:706 | 10,560 | .....- | 
| 
Total..... 159,259 | 53,251 . 105,0c8 | 54,000] 58,479 | 46,780| :2,996| 3,228 | 
a } 
Asphalt......... 28,864 | 28,864 | ..... sovcce | ceece - | 21,757 7,107 
Granite.......-+-| 65,333] 55,768 9,565 | esccee 15,000} 25,376 24,957 2,132 | 12,722 
Belgian...... | 38,963 9,695 | 20,023 9:245 | cocee ° 31,656 71397 
i ae s 
Total..... 133,160 | -94,327 20,588 9,245 15,000} 78,789 39,371 2,132 | 12,722 
RARE, ccc osince 30,915 | 19,322 71729 ~ Y eeree 3.495 | 27,420] «..... } 
ee 62,910] 39,319/| 15,728 7,863 10,000 | 44,110 8,800 2,640 | 2,64c 
Belgian 48,603 | 24,302 | 12,151) 12,1512 30,803 8,800 | ...... eaeh 
} | 
| pee ae, eee — eS eee 
Total.....| 142,428 82,942 | 35,608| 23,878| 10,000} 87,408 45,020 2,640 | 2,640 
———| Sl See ee See eee = = = | 
} 
Asphalt ........ 13,268 SRMED | ccccce | coccce | cccece 2,542) 10,726 | éanade 
| 
Granite ......... 54,950| 44,649 6,867 3,434 | 15,000} 19,183 20,767 | 2 40 | 2,640} 
| | 
Belgian ..... 559722 | 34,830 | 13,928 6,964 15000] 12,688 28,034] -...... | 13,200 | 
a ae es Seek overt = OR, Se eee a 
won | . 
Total. 123,940 | 92,747 20,795 10,398 | 30,000 34,413 59,527 2,640 | 15,840 
— — | —--—- ——_ —~ | —_- —- | —— — — 
Asphalt......... 49,686 43,819 | «eee. CEP] vcccce 19, 356 0,330 5,308 
Gramite....r.cces 76,860; 33,444 92) 40,21 38,260 | 27,423 11,177 4.49 2,11 
ere ee ey 391935 | coccee 12,228 | 27,707 eee 39,935 | +00. 
Total..... 166,481 | 77,263! 15,431 | 73,787 38,260 | 86,714 41,507 4,496 7,920 
Sas v | 
wae | 
Asphalt ......... 1 24.557 | 34.557 | ccccce | scoces | coccce 34,557 | ccccce 
ae 149,777. 120,506 2,622 23,5890 2,935 59,921 50,921 31, 50¢ 
Belgian .......+. 110,532 51,374 20,238| 38,920/ 10,532] 50,000] 50,000| ...... 
| 
} an = — 
- aa ‘ 
Total..... | 271,866 186,497 22,56 62,509 43,407 | 100,921 | 121,475 I 
| 
(Cro ey FD ne Sees |S | ee | 
| 
Asphalt ......... | 9,869 GpBGQ | coccee | coccce | coccce 9,869 
eee | 156,943 127,647 6,850 | 22,44¢ 54,639 | 52,304 | 50,0 11 ,60¢ 
| 
ee | 68,449 57,455 3.844 7,150 | 25,633| 22,816 | 20,000] ...... 
| EEE 
| ———— 
Total..... | 235,261 | 194,971 | 10,694 29,596| 80,272] 84,989 | 70 11,60 
SS - FS —S= | —_—_ = 2 Se 
Granite.......+.- 99,949 83,817) 15,332 800 | 34,949! 35,00 30, 11,20 
re 30,398 10, 00« 15,98 4,70 10,000} 12,398 Ox 2,000 
Total. ...ccce 130,347 93,817 32,030 5,500] 44,949! 47,308 38,0 13}200 
Granite....cccee. 229,664 227,508 | «.++0- 2,156 y0oo | 120,664 | 40,000/ 14.200 
Belgian........-- 24,653 3,216 93,437 | os000 24,653 16,200 
Other (brick ae 22,612 | 22,612| secces | .ceeee MEE adieu 5 tewasst otnccs 
| ae ee Se ee 
. | | | 
Total......+++| 276,929 | 253,336 | ----+> | 23,593 | gt,612 | 345327 | 40,000 | 
























































11,088 


3,228 


6,456 


9,684 














[See | ee | oe 
| 
| 
3,228 1 
3,228 I 
2,132| 2 
2,132 I 
2,040 
| 
2,040 
2,540 
2,04 
5,808 
2,040 
1 
8.44 I 


DISTRICT | 


15,80 
15,800 
3,000 
| 3,60: 
— | —_ | ——— — 
| 
| 
— tees 1 
| | 


} | 
| 2, 





596 | 3,696 | 11,088 | 14,784 3,696 meet ne. reseee | eeeee ee ry) B] eee 12 24 | eveee eaen 
| 
| 




















eosese 3,130 6,250 | esos | ues eeee I 2 4,690 | $2 93 


228 12,995 3,228 | 16,224 3,228 | 10,560 | }- 73,C00 3,000 | 55,613 I Gi cece 1 | 18 7,312 r 8&8 
| 
J 


—— 


No 
influence. 








228 | 32,996] 9,684 | 22,680] 3,228] 10,560! ...... | ceceee | coceee | coceee I OT <a 4 a een os 
99 : 
- — = — a —— — ee —— 
eeccce | coccese | seesee | cevces ieee E ken arn 4,000 4,000 | 20,864 I | 4 4 7,216 $1 or 
. oe 
132 12,722 2,132 14,554 2,132 7104 ry 35,000 8,000 22,333 I 8 3 7 9 7,259 1 89 
tz 24 
ceccee 4,264 4,204 see i} @i 
, -B i 





122 | 122,722 6,396 | 19,118 2,132 vs Le 


20,00 10,915 | «++--- 1 see I 4 5 6,183 | $2 23 


26,000 20,000/ 16,910 I 5 2 8 | 7 8,987 1 53 





i. : ‘evens GiGaa | ces | cose | cscs 2 11 4.418 3:12 











640 2,640 7,920 | 10,56¢ 2,64 8,80c es coccce | coccce 2 5 3 15 23 | veeee sees 














~~ e 

40 2,64 2,640 5,280 2,64 8,800 Zz, s 3 3,0¢ 6,00 7,550 175 
ae 

eoce 15,54 15,840 34,830 S| 23,000 2, 59572 2 47 





EL shakes | seenas 5,808 45,086 4,00 esese's coce | esee | coce 4 7 7,098 $1 94 


640 1,85 2,112 4,490 2,112 7:04 29,500 4,750 42,010 cove 4 2 10 II 6,987 197 





10,31 1,554 11,804 10,000 3,000 20,935 sees eee ee 2 9 4.437 3 10 














is. ae. 88. 
| . 
phases | scenes | ospes cocsce 34,557 | ecose ° 4 2 | 7,279 | $1 89 
Sac 16,0% 31, 50 71,377 70,00 S94 3 . 24 13 11,291 I 22 
eccece ondees FT oeuces [8 EE cuncos TORRE Eiccccde 1 Scenes 18 10 11,053 125 
800 16,00 eee MELD | easeed | cocvese | encsee | soscee 46 BS | ccccce ° 
whawee ecese } Sennen 9,869 soeue eevece _ a ov 2 I 9,869 1 40 
. 11,600 SED) cosces > 18,321 130,043 26,000 2 26 20 7,347 1 76 
| 
we. isons ae | OY vsnad Brestebe 68,449 see 1 8 8,55 1 6t 

















600 7,600 | cesses 11,20 (|) 78,120 | 99,949 | -ceees  ceeees I 17 17 5.879 2 34 
ae 2,000 mete) scs0s = / 0, 398 one 7 6 5,066 2 72 
V.B 
600 7,60 2,000 E3,2OO | ceccce | covcce 18,120 .. o | cccce eaesee I ee ee 24 23 eeceee 








*s 14,200 | «+++. 14,200 | seeeee 


4s 
w 
N 
nN 
© 
on 
+ 
aN) 
- 
° 
n 
uw 
Sy 
Q 
Oo 
a 
” 
w 
w 


eh ewok 16,200 | 16,200 ...... | 











s+ | 14,200 | 16,200 | 30,460 | ceeeee | ceveee 43,007 | s-cce esesae. | entave 3 ee . 48 SB Fivasces esee 
































































Asphalt 





188,721 


188,097 














CONDITION OF 
PAVEMENT. 
KIND OF onal .— ’ 
2 > namie 5Q z ca } . 
3 PAVEMENT. Yarps.| Good, | Fair, Bad, Light, |Medium 
= Square | Square Square | Square | Square 
-z Yards. | Yards. | Yards. | Yards, | Yards. 
Asphalt 39.728 | 32,954 | 27,764 | eeoeee | ceeeee | eeeees 
1 {| Granite ......... 480,061 | 458,585 21,476, «-+-- a | wexees secces 
(| Belgian ....... 13,347 10,051 3,296 | woeee ° . : 
Total. 533,136 | 480,600 52,536 a0 wasee eoccce 
{| Asphalt ....... | 247,233 | 247,233 coceee ff sesee 11,074 
| Granite......... 29,341 | 63,029 | ...... 40,088 
| Belgian........+| 70,402 | 42,428] ..... - | 27,974 13,680 
| Other (cobble)..! 8,847 | «.+-+- ‘ 8,847 | ..ccce 
Total......| 865,280 | 735,089 | 29,341 | 99,850| ...00- 64,842 
| Asphalt... ...-| 142,879 136,114 6,765 11,059 4474 
1 Granite .... 563,233 199,743 183,489 180,cor 91,016 | 116,179 
3 4 
Belgian..... 170,987 | seeee 12,159 | 158,828 | 21,005 | 46,174 
| Other (brick)... 1,15 RT cad | cbt Ee ae waue 
Total....++| 878,249 | 337,007 | 202,413 338,829 | 123,080 | 166,827 
{ 217, 191,273 4,878 21,357 8, 8¢ 
| Gran eee+|) 372,454 200,001 99,253 0g, 00c 9,470 
4 
1|® -osewe 78,820 68,514 28,496) ...... >, 
Other Saree 
78 oro 3977 soos 3.77 
\ and wood). § 457% saci 39774 | os 4 
Total......| 770,576 477:704 ,645 123,227 61,334 
f Asphalt .....+..! 164,685 114,674 50,011 25,075 | 52,485 
| « Granite 378,374 109,758 100,391 168,225 39,389 96,311 
it ere 445,701 140,245 305,456 88,860 131,507 
{| Other (cobble).. 5,700 ose | cccsece 5,700 5,700 
Total......) 994,460 | 224,432 | 290,647 | 479,381 | 159,024 | 220,3¢ 
{| Asphalt... .....| 286,942 | 246,222 | 35,861 4859 | 23,000 263,442 
| Granite......... 176,908 | 125,718 30,922 20,268 
| ® i SS acecias | 418,502; 32,216 | 234,407 | 151,879) 63,350) 158,810 
{| Other (cobble)..| 5,645 eee 3,997 1,648 eee 
|. sie = a 
Total......| 887,997 | 404,156 85.350 | 422,752 
| ery | a i ee aimee |e 
Asphalt ........] 287,790 | 287;790 | ...... | seeees 53,631 | 94,cor 
) Granite........+| 517,810 | 32,335 | 485.475 | - * | 122,493 | 227,980 
Belgian...... +++] 153,890 ave ee 153,890 9,600 | 133,890 
Other (cobble 6,720 ° ed ee Pee 
Total...... 966,2.0 | 320,125 | 485,475 | 160,010 | 185,,24 | 455,872 


102,313 


Amount OF TRAFFIC. | 


| 


Heavy, 
Square 


Yards 





17,100 


196,342 


219,087 


140,158 


167,337 


26,408 


TABLES—SERI] 


SUMMARY, BY 





| 
| Laygar Feet or Sincie 
Car Track. 


Pay 





Square| Fiat 
oquare . 

wane Rail. 
39,728 oocee 


465,169 





135347 


538,244 


9,000 


79,150 


7,305 150 
521,542 106,0c0 
80,00. 6,057 
136,000 33,518 
ecccce 1,686 
216,0co | 41,561 
133,367 11,33 
254,539 20,375 
52,010 8 2,2c0 
439,90 39,916 

| 

6,320 

* 0 4,000 
8,600 

ecsese 18,9 2 

. 23454 
159,808 7,872 


seeeee | 5.091 
159,808 417 
éaemns 20,376 














Ss) J 4 
oo; Es Goo 
oa |T Rail.) $5 | Line 
mm | Fee 
Y % 
eve JOO 
sees | 771204 4,400 
700 
78,664 | 4,400 
' 
ees | 20,150 1€,7 
16,150 | 46,350 5597 
13,95¥ 16, ¢ 
6co 
16,150 | 1,050 88,7 
1,900 | 3,300 7 
5,298 | 109,220 9,500 | 1 
14,392 
7,198 117,912 500 | 117 
14,92 9.392 29, 
34.480 5§1,257 61, 
2,490 26,974 
: 1,080 
51,560 89,303 gi, 
3,40 13,720 9, 
28,324 94,040 9,3 42; 
4,808 36,680 7 
35,532 220,040 9,30% 6 
10,182 | 5,991 
16,932 | 14,628 «++. 26 
651 | 33-93 5 
| 
oe . | 
| 
27,765 | 54s312 - | 72 
| 
} 
2,240 2,60c 7 
30,338 | 28,000 2: 
2,f 20,880 | 1,560 
35,178 | 91,480] 1,560] 3 
— |— ————— 





21,404 


XUM 





RIES NO. 1—(Continued). 


’, BY DISTRICTS. 
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PAVEMENT BETWEEN 








TRACKS. 
ae ee | 
Good, | Fair, | Bad, | 
Lineal | Lineal | Lineal 
Feet. Feet. | Feet. | 
° 700 
! 
| ee 65,264 | 15,400 | 
stone . 7co 
dD] ceccee 67,664 | 15,400 
1€,750 | 10,500 2,500 
551330 | 35,050 | 51,270 
16,€50 | 9,300 5,10 
sennee 750 
88,730 | 54,850 | 59,620 
7,957 3,300 
109,466 | 52,501 6,569 
2,003 | 14,315 
> | 117,423 | 34,554 | 24,184 
29,5% 4,510 1,250 
61,814 | 38,080 12,821 
apeted 19,053 12,011 
verre 1,080 
91,404 | 62,543 27,162 
»,720 18,720 
42,14 14,176 | 50,008 
7,080 | 13,280 | 29,728 
© 58,940 ' 27,456 | 98,456 
9,627 
- | 26,484 | 6,47 6,474 
| 6,777! 8,940 | 23,718 
I esebes eeee : 
| 
| | 
72,888 | 15,414 | 30,192 
| | 
7,000 | 23,680 | 4,160 
| 
25,138 | 4,856 48,720 
Oo *33,480 1,560 
| 


5) 
“) 
“ 
w 

co 


| 


4,102 


62,016 | 


22,722 


5444° 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


























No 


influence. 


a 





93-134 


55.400 





17,644 





9,180 


ew 
oe 
SANDING OF cS 
TRACK. 3-5 
ue =D 
: 
: | = Pa 
Little, | Much, | .. 2 
Lineal Lineal | +8 
Feet. Feet. ma 
N 
JOO | ccccce |) .) eee 
| 22] 
64,264 17,400) > Ss } 68,488 
JE 
700 eeeeee j = { tenes . 
65,654 | 17,400 | ..00e 63,488 
15,350 14,400 } 12,8€5 
71,150 | 70,500 | 16,879 
iH 
16,900 14,150 | 9,873 
350 400 S - Bb aesnec 
103,75 99,450 | wseees 39,017 
5.70 55557 . 
‘abcahinen 148,536 28,60 
5,09 7,688 42,90 
14,390 161 781 71,5c0 
27,550 8,100 | ....0. 19,057 
60,356 52,359 75.4°9 | 71,068 
29 174 2,490 . 
SABO | cccccs | cceves | sccces 
118, 16¢ 62,9049 | 75,469 | [0,135 
GROG T cesses 1 ccsiivc 
49,48 50,544 | seeeee 
17,960 32,128 | 83,200] 91,533 
67,440 | 117,412 | 83,200 91,533 
1c,041 | 5,000 
26,730 89,708 | ceccece 82,798 
18,795 | 20,640] 5,0c0| 79 570 
75,111 | 43,383 | 10,000 | 162,368 
7,200 | 27,640 f 
| 
50,894 | 27,820 | 
4 


No 


influence. 

















Sa | 
1 
CHARACTEK OF 
PoPuULATION. 
Good, | Fair, Bad, z 
Square | Square Square soe 
Yards. | Yards. | Yards. | 55 
} Fa 
13,700 1,500 
! 
228,coo | 222,788 29,273 4 
6,651 6,696 | ....+. . 
oe | cece ° 4 
| 
17,142 | 34,603 | 195,488 
eeetee 252,330 | 286,468 
9,873 13,050 | 47,463 
4847 | 4,0c0 
72,095 | 62,784 | 8,cco) 4 
180,332 | 334.9 48,00¢ 15 
27,000 | 117,509 26,478 
seeeee se. 20 
82,254 | 56,5%7| 78,737 5 
146,291 | 162,572 | 123,591 7 
55,288 | 43,832 76,710 § 
eee ° 20 
| 
44.000 | 54,685 66,000 4 
91,591 | 93,783 | 193,000 4 
183,822 | 56,879 | 205,c0 7 
| 
seeese lee 5,70 * 


286,080 S00 | csacso 2 
295,100 | 206,310 16,400 6 
98,160 | 55,730 | «sees. 





oo 





365175 | 76,369 


BLocks. 

: = 

$2\ a 
sg an) 
Ezttey 
FPS set 
: =—2-. 
Fast eae 
12 


ia) 
1) 











Sos) 
i 
« 
E on & 
pe fe ¢ 
_ e Y 
; |on 8 
£0 i> 28 
a> |S om 
82 Ses 
> | Sa> 
wn = 
n 4,966 
! 
133 | 3609 
3 | 4449 
144 . 
67.0) 3,690 
128.3) 4,199 
18.7 3,765 
4-0) 2,212 
218.0 





1col4| 5,604 
29% 59747 

14! 2,300 
151 





Dorr 
a 6 
B23 
58% 
oe 
<P7 
39+) 5577 
79-9) 4,662 
32-9) 55344 
1.2) 3,687 
153-0 
29.9| 5,5¢8 
3 

















72-5 | 7345 
24-5 | 6,256 
1.4 | 4,228 



































se 
w 
_ 
w 


195 


2 


i 
oo 
oo 














2 
2 53 


5 






















_ a eR ee rere ara 
SPS ene. | Td eOO "9,600 1'133,890 ) 10,400) csc ce yest eee 








































Other (cobble) .. 6,720 | eecece coeeee 























J Roe . Guest ssccee | tovene . steee 
i Pee 160,010 | 185,/24 | 455,871 324,615 | --++- ° 20,376 35,178 | 91,480 | 1,560] 32,138 | 62 
— ne fee pr rn a mans fp Bee SS | = 
| EN advo cane | ° seeeee | 102,373 6,408 4580 840 | 21,404 4,102 | 22 
Pa Granite.. 501,189 | 299,527 160,753 | 49,909 | 127,278 | 270,436 33,905 44520, 20,944 17,644] 3.770 ++-- 17,096 | 25 
ore | 187,181 5,020 93,370 | 88,811 | 42,000| 97,755 47,426 6,62 : 18,374 
SS AEE iota t) aaa ae ey a De Be 
ates -| 877,091 | 492,624 254,747 | 129,720 | 169,278 | 470,554 | 227,739 9.52 32,144 18,484 | 43,548 |} 21,198 | 47 
& ~ eee | | eee, P| cnmavetenenae — —— et ———-4 
| | 
Asphalt......... | 174,390 B94392 | ccccae | cccees 55,666 | 103,444 | 15,28 caus 3,816 hede ee . eocees 3 
. . | . 
.4 Granite,........| 526,247 | 226,911 264,616 | 34,720 | 227,643 | 2 439319 | covces 8,324 | 8,480 58,03 12,500 19 
| 
RD. ace veces 68,825 18,917 1350 36,408 | ...... 4,833 63,902 dae - | 24,932 5.204 19 
Total ...... 769,462 420,218 278,116 71,128 82,20 363,562 22,5 2 >| 8,480 | 82,962 7&2 ; 
9.402 20, 273, 71,12 283,309 | 363,562 122,591 | «ences 12,14 5,450 | 52,902 «s+ 7°24 43 
] 
{ Asphalt.........| 146,126 127,203 7,729 | 11,194 3,01¢ 49,934 93,1 7€ 5,808 5,808 
4 Granite......... 508,932 | 256,846 59,529 | 192,557 156,928 247,143 | 104,861 | seeeee 22,594 27,038 | 14,330 16,976 3 
{| Belgian. ........ 213,622 68,826 | 58,330| 86,466 | 15,000 | 131,788 | 66,834 | ...cee | seceee | 13,200 | 37,926 -00e | eveeee | 
a a | Se eames = _ —__ ——_|--——— -. 
Total...... 868,680 452,875 125,588 264,871 ee 28,594 46,046 | 52,262 | 22 784 4f 





DUI a's odeqe 24,426 24,426 | ....0. noe lo 9,869 14,557 ie P. ee 





a 633,333 | 559.538 24,304 4 91 | 191,523 | 264,889 | 176,921 68,800 P 19,400 4 
1 | 
| Belgian ......... 234,032 | 122,045 9,780 | 72,207, 46,165 | 1c9,867 78,00 cecmn te 
| Other (brick 22,612 | 22,612 | ....0. eseéeee 22,612 “ee eevee . 
Total . ‘| 914,403 728,621 64,584 | 121,198 260,300 | 384,625 260,478 .....- 87,000 ° 19.4 4 
CITY SUMMA 
ConbiTION OF PAVEMENT. AMOUNT OF TRAFFIC 
KIND oF Pavement. AREA, _ 
SQUARE YARDS 
Good, Fair, 3ad, Light, Medium Heavy 


Square Yards. Square Yards. Square Yards. Square Yards. Square Yards. Square Yz 


{; Asphalt......... 1,920,428 1,749,336 133,632 37,41 172,447 7c0,402 6=9 5 
| Ses - 5,197,339 2,921,990 1,457,049 18. 30 950,270 1,527,53° 1,355.42 
| SL snobs bepeianae 2,152,319 378,303 663,601 1,110,415 285,980 867,528 887,98 
.| Other...... iad owes 55,458 24,772 907 26,689 28,312 774 16,06 


ene 





), 325,544 5,074,451 2,2 279 1,992,814 1,442,009 3,©99,535 2,918,97 
SANDING OF TRACK. Association a CHARACTE! 
SPRINKLING ELEVATED 
Kinp oF Pavement. ‘ Heavy, RAILROAD 
Little, Much, SQUARE PILLARs, Good, 
Lineal Feet. Lineal Feet YARDs. SQUARE Square Yards, Sq 
YARDS. 





ina netianisccns 113,354 103,358 74,097 31,932 1,050,779 


Gee Ri cco ccecevencce 5355354 429,441 307,405 556,898 2,263,340 
PRcce ic ccancesas 239,643 83,954 62,930 | 214,145 704,114 


City | 
| 


Other ..... sedvmemne 1,430 400 - cseces 23,622 


Foetal .cscccsccece 889,981 | 617,163 444,432 802,975 4,933,855 





























































4,228 

















6,256 | 








2 20 





3 25 




















Meee SAGRD | S6G68 | 95.688) SGOT wacece | cccica | cvence | decease | cease & 99 35 129.0 | .. cess 
102 | 22,722| .... 17,644 9,180 | } } ree 76,177 | 36,175 $t 97 
| ¢ | 
096 25,262 32,174 | 10,184/}+ § 4! 59,032 | 208,845 | 100,759 | 217 
1A | | 
24,994 24,994 | «+++ iJ (| 59,032 | 38,000| 63,220 | 2 43 
| 
— aso Ss es ES ee Pen 
| 
198 47,984 | 24,994 30.966 | ccoe 118,064 cocce et ener 155 3 ee 139 . esee 
| 
Pee 3,816 ° 3,816 evece 69,097... 166,809 759° ‘ . 24 r¢ 10,900 $1 26 
560 | 19,608 | 42,666 | 58,186 16,648 94,176 59,052 | 360,566 | £15,051 50,63 ¢ 5 4 52 67 7,854 1 75 
264 19,668 - 18,064 6,868 23,10 22,770 10,000 | 58,825! ...... I a 4 10 6,88 2 00 
&24 | 43,092 | 42,666 80 066 23,516 | 186,373 OS eRe Eee oe 12 6 4 80 3 e . 
808 5,808 ses |} {| 82,054) 22,045) 42,127 2 I 20 23 | 6,353 | $2 17 
. . , : aa a 
976 36,544 16,445 53,520 10,446 54,560 tz ¥ 252, 50¢ 47,75° | 208,682 35 9 34 7° 7,270 1 62 
= | 
10,310 | 40,816 51,126! ...... 34,83 = (| 38,00 5,000 I 2 14 46 4,644 2 97 
= SSS ee a ——_  —_ | —_  —_ |_| — 
784 46,854 | 57,264 110,454) 15,448) 89,390 ocees 068.1 cesses . ; - 36 12 68 139 ° 
a ee on { 24,426 oe ee ccs 6 | 3.0 8,142) $1 69 
402 49,40 68,800 | 79.448 400,990 | 200,943 1,40 9 1c7 75°5 8,388 r 64 
j 
4 
° 18, 20 SB,000 | cccess | eseces 165,58 68,449 2 41 33 7,092 I 94 
V.B 
bE wsecce | SUGOO] cccccs | casacs ° 3 1.5 | 15,075) © 91 
4 49,400 | 18,200 DMT scinse O eebbe 99.448 | cccee bf wenaes Ir ‘ 157 113.0 
MMARY. 
. . *” . yaVE r . > 
RAFFIC. Linea Feet or Sincte Car Track Conpirion OF PavEMENT BETWEEN 
RACKS. 
Heavy, Dense, Flat Rail Grooved T Rai Steam Good, Fair, Bad, 
are Yards |Square Yards. ee Rail. mm. Railroad. Lineal Feet. | Lineal Feet Lineal Feet. 
629 509 389,070 65,165 39,290 SO” 2 oa 120,554 66,228 29,930 
355.421 1,357,817 297,95 18 ;,684 459,095 23,250 350,404 328 215 250,376 
887,982 110,829 59,797 23.749 38,502 1,560 35.771 117,394 170,442 
16,067 75303 me ..8- & “eaves 1,680 onees 1,330 
918,979 1,865,028 423,068 247,723 811,533 24,820 542,729 511,837 452,578 
: ER OF Pop ( DatLy . 
RACTER OF PopuLATION, BLocks. Averace Cost oF 
~ ra Swerpers _ PER SWEEPING 
wo eZ mt EoD. SwEepPeER 1,000 SQUARE 
F fad 20 os = 5 ol EmPLoyeD. wwe ’ - 
air, ‘ rac y 2 ° Pee a a) | eo SQUARE ARDS 
Square Yards. | Square Yards. <2 <8 =aa Se Yarps PER WEEK. 
=? tS he > >,» CEs Snaae Ceca 
FA Er -O) Sle I>7 ert CLEAN. 
393,211 476,433 2é 147 96 74 295.65 6,474 $2 13 
1,717,970 1,218,029 56 376 217 213 926.2 5,012 245 
776,159 672,046 24 76 ‘9 59 386.65 5,566 2 48 
4,847 26,989 3 13-5 | 4,108 | 3 35 


2,892,187 





2,393,502 



























